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INTRODUCTION 


1. The science of radio-communication depends upon the application of the theories of 
electricity and magnetism, and before a proper understanding of the former can be gained it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the elementary principles of electrical engineering. It is 
impossible in the space available to give anything but the briefest of outlines and for this reason 
the principles dealt with are restricted, as far as possible, to those actually encountered. 


2. Throughout the following pages the reader should bear in mind that the effects described 
are capable of demonstration and the explanations advanced are put forward as working 
hypotheses. It is in the attempt to form mental pictures and describe in words the causes which 
poe these effects that difficulty occurs, and it must be understood that an explanation may 

so simplified for the sake of intelligibility that it is true only when read in its context. 


3. One of the first misconceptions which must be rejected is that electricity can be produced. 
The term production and generation of electricity must be understood to refer to the act of 
causing electricity to flow, that is to say, nothing is created, but electrons are set in motion, and 
the flow is controlled in accordance with certain laws. 


4. The principle of the conservation of energy states that energy is never created and is 
never destroyed. Energy may cease to be available for useful purposes, but this energy will 
invariably be found stored in some form or other. Thus, in a Ground Radio Station, the energy 
may be stored in the first place as a supply of oil fuel. This energy is liberated in the diesel 
engine, where it is converted partly into heat and partly into motion of the pistons and 
crankshaft. The latter drives an electrical generator in which the mechanical energy due to 
rotation is converted into electrical energy and irito heat. Finally in the radio transmitter itself, 
some of this electrical energy is radiated into space and a portion converted into heat. At each 
stage of conversion, a portion of the energy is wasted, but not destroyed. 


5. Radio communication then, in common with all other applications of electrical engineering, 
deals with the transmission and conversion of energy, which is defined as the ability to do work. 
If a body possesses this ability by virtue of its position it is said to possess potential energy, 
while if its capability is due to the fact that it is in motion it is said to possess kinetic energy. 
Our knowledge of the laws of nature has ‘been developed by careful observation and experiment, 
and in these investigations the conceptions of time, space, mass and force are of primary 
importance. Those taken as fundamental are space, mass and time. Space is measured by its 
linear dimensions in feet, or metres, while masses can be compared by means of balances or 
weighing machines. The measurement of time must be derived from solar observation, but in 
practice is obtained from some form of clock. In all casesit is necessary to postulate some standard 
of comparison, The English standard of length is the imperial yard, which is deposited in the 
Board of Trade, and of which copies are maintained in the Royal Mint and other places. For 
engineering purposes the foot or 4 yard is generally used. 


6. The English unit of mass is the imperial standard pound avoirdupois, which is a piece 
of platinum preserved by the Board of Trade. Both the above units are arbitrary, that is they 
have no basis in natural phenomena. The unit of time, however, is a natural one. The sidereal 
day is the period of the earth’s rotation on its axis, and from this is derived the mean solar day, 
or average duration of the sidereal day. This is divided into 24 hours, each containing 60 minutes 
of 60 seconds. Thus the mean solar second is ;,}5, part of a mean solar day and this is the 
standard of time both in physical science and engineering. 


7. For scientific purposes, the metric system is in use to a greater extent than the English 
system of units. Here the unit of time is also the mean solar second, but the unit of length is the 
metre, which was originally intended to be one ten-millionth part of the distance from the north 
pole to the equator, measured on the surfaceof the earth. However, in practice it is the length 
of a certain platinum rod which is preserved in the French archives. The metric unit of mass is 
thegram. This is the mass ofa certain quantity of distilled water, at 4° C., but actually a platinum 
standard is maintained. 


8. In scientific work the units of length, mass, and time are the centimetre, gram and 
econd, and the system of measurement based on these is called the C.G.S. system. British 
engineers still employ the foot-pound-second or F.P.S. units for many practical purposes. The 
science of mechanics is based upon the three laws of motion. These laws were formulated in 
their ae form by Isaac Newton (circa 1687) although they were previously known. They 
are as follows :— 


First Law.—Every body continues in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line, 
except in so far as it may be compelled by force to change that state. 


From this law a definition of force is obtained. 


Der. Force is any cause which alters or tends to alter the state of a body, whether of rest 
or of uniform motion in a straight line. 


Second Law.—Change of motion is proportional to the applied force, and takes place in the 
direction in which the force acts. 


Third Law.—To every action there is an equal and opposite reaction. 


9. The practical interpretation of the first law is that the application of force to a body 
will change its velocity in some way. The unit of velocity is the foot per second (F.P.S. system) 
or centimetre per second (C.G.S. system). A body. moving with uniform velocity will pass 
over equal distances in equal times, no matter how small those time intervals may be. If s = the 
space passed over, # the uniform velocity of movement, and # the duration of the motion, these 
quantities are related by the equation 


s=«#t. 


10. When the velocity of a body is changing the body is said to undergo acceleration. The 
acceleration is measured by the rate of change of velocity. .Its unit is the “‘ foot per second 
per second ”’ (F.P.S. system) or “ centimetre per second per second ” (C.G.S. system). Ifa body 
is moving with a velocity of « feet per second, and is subjected to a uniform acceleration 2 
in the direction in which it is moving, its velocity after a time ¢ is increased from # feet per second 
to « + at feet per second. The second law therefore signifies that the application of force to a 
body results in acceleration. The acceleration is in fact proportional to the force applied, and 
inversely proportional to the mass of the body, hence, if f is the force, m the mass and a the 
acceleration produced, 

a= J orf =m a. 

11. The law of gravitation asserts that every particle of the matter in the universe attracts 
and is attracted by every other particle. The earth therefore tends to attract other bodies, and 
when applied to objects near its surface this force of attraction is manifested as weight. It is 
important to remember that the weight of a body is the force with which it is attracted by, 
and mutually attracts the earth. When different bodies fall freely in a vacuum they acquire 
the same acceleration and therefore the force of gravity acting upon a body is proportional to 
its mass. For this reason the invariable practice is to compare the masses of two bodies by 
reference to their respective weights, and this sometimes leads to confusion. 


12. By careful experiment it is found that the average ae due to gravity (in the 
British Islands) is 32-2 feet per second per second. This is usually denoted by g. The British 
unit of force is that which will produce in a mass of one pound, an acceleration of one foot per 
sécond per second. This unit is called the poundal. Its relation to the weight of one pound of 
matter is derived as under :-— 

1 pound-weight will produce in 1 Ib, mass an acceleration of g feet per second per second, 

Also 1 poundal will produce in 1 1b. mass an acceleration of 1 foot per second per second, 

.. 1 pound weight = g poundals. 


Algebraically, if a mass m is allowed to fall freely its acceleration is g, the foree acting is the weight 
w of the mass m, and 
wm se. 


Example. 

A mass of 30 Ib, is acted upon by a force which produces in one second a velocity of 16 feet 
per second. Find the magnitude of the force. 

m = 30 lb., a = 16 ft..per second per second. 
f=ma 
= 30 x 16 = 480 poundals. 

For many heavy engineering purposes, however, the pound-weight (Lb.) is used as the unit of 
force and the unit of mass is then that mass upon which the force of 1 Lb. produces an acceleration 
of 1 foot per second per second. Obviously this mass is equal to g pounds of matter. The last 
example would then become 





m= = , 4= 16 ft. per second per second. 
3x 30 x 16 
foe 16 = 30-2 = 14-9 Lb. 


To avoid confusion, the symbol “lb.” is used to denote pound (mass) and ‘Lb.’ to denote 
pound (force). 


13. The momentum of a body is the product of its mass and its velocity or momentum = m 4. 
As acceleration is the rate at which velocity is ree, the force acting on a body may also be 
measured by the rate at which the momentum is changing. For example, take a 2} lb. hammer 
head which is moving with a velocity of 40 feet per second and is brought to rest in 001 second. 


The average force of the blow will be the rate at which the momentum is destroyed or me. 
2:5 x 40 
f= —~oor 
= 100,000 poundals. 
Alternatively 
2°5 40 


The effect of force acting through a given space is called the work done. Both force and motion 
are required to perform work. A body in uniform (straight-line) motion does no work because 
no force is required to maintain the motion. The unit of work is the foot-pound (ft.-Lb.) and is 
the work done in overcoming the resistance caused by gravity on a mass of one pound. 
Algebraically 

W=fd. 


14. It may be noted here that because this unit of work is in universal use the so-called 
absolute unit of force, the poundal, is hardly ever used by practical engineers. 


so ne Find the work done by gravity when a mass of 8 Ib. falls from a height of 
eet. 
W=fd. 
= 8 x 10 = 80 foot-pounds (ft.-Lb.). 


(ii) If the pressure on the piston of a petrol engine is 100 Lb. per square inch, the piston-head 
pi sq. in. and the length of stroke is 4 inches, find the amount of work done by a single 
stroke. 


Total force = pressure x area 


= 100 LP: x 4 int 
in. 


= 400 Lb. 
Work = force x distance = 400 Lb. x 5 feet 


= 133-3 ft.-Lb. 
The power of an agent is the rate at which it can do work. If the above engine makes 600 strokes 
per minute the power of the machine is 


4 
A ft-Lb. x “ = 80,000 ft.-Lb. per minute. 


The practical unit of power is the horse-power which is 33,000 ft.-Lb. per minute. Hence the 
above engine develops a horse-power of eo or 2:42 horse-power. 


15, Energy has already been defined as the capability to do work, and its units are the same 
as those of work itself. The potential energy stored in a body of mass m, at a height & feet above 
the earth’s surfaceis m h ft.-Lb. or m g h foot poundals. Thus if m = 10 lb. and 4 = 144 feet, 
the potential energy stored is 1,440 ft.-Lb. or 46,400 foot-poundals. If allowed to fall freely 
from this height, it acquires kinetic energy and the kinetic energy gained is equal to the potential 
energy lost. The kinetic energy possessed by a mass m moving with a velocity 4 is 4 m 4? foot 


poundals or 4 Z «? ft.-Lb. w being the weight of the body as before. 


16. A body falling from a height of 144 feet acquires a final velocity of approxiinately 96 feet 
per second. The kinetic energy possessed by the above body at the end of its fall will be 


$ x 10 x 96? foot poundals 


10 2 
or $ X 32-2 X 96? ft.-Lb. 


= 46,100 foot poundals. 
= 1,430 ft.-Lb. 


Other examples of bodies possessing potential energy are a spring under tension or compression 
and compressed air. 


* 17. The conservation of energy has already been mentioned. It may be asked what becomes 
of the kinetic energy, 1,430 ft.-Lb. possessed by the body“at the instant of impact with the earth. 
The answer is that it is converted into yet another form of energy, namely heat. While it is very 
easy to transform a given amount of energy into heat, no means are known by which the whole 
of a given amount of heat can be converted into potential or kinetic, that is, useful energy. For 
this reason heat is regarded as the lowest form of energy. 


18. Hitherto, most points have been illustrated with regard to the F.P.S. system. In the 
C.G.S. system the unit of mass is the gram and that of acceleration the centimetre per second 
per second. The unit of force is that which gives unit acceleration. Now the value of g in 


centimetres per second per second is 981, and the unit of force must be a of a gram. This 


unit is called the dyne. Again as work = force x distance the unit of work is one dyne acting 
through a distance of one centimetre, and is called the dyne-centimetre or erg. 


19. Electrical units are derived from the C.G.S. system. In addition to the fundamental 
units, which are often inconvenient for practical computation, a system of practical units has 
been developed. Of these the only one of immediate interest is the Joule which is a practical 
unit of work and is equal to 10’ ergs. 

20. To illustrate the procedure of conversion the example of the petrol engine will be 
reworked in C.G.S. units. The method of conversion is as follows. As 


1 Ib. = 453 grams. 


1lb. 1 453 grams _ 
453 grams’ 1 Ib. 


and multiplying by a fraction of this kind will only alter the units in which the result is expressed. 
The pressure on the cylinder head is 100 2: x 4in.? or 400 Lb. 





400 Ib. x = Sa = 400 x 453 grams. 
Hence the work done in a single stroke is 
B00 Tiss 9g Seo BRAS og BOE AYERS g inches ye = ome 
1 lb. 1 gram 1 inch 


= 400 x 453 x 981 x 4 x 2-54 dyne-cms. or ergs. 
= 1-805 x 10° ergs. 
== 180-5 joules. 
Since 600 strokes are executed in one minute or 10 strokes per second thr power exerted 


by the engine is 1,805 joules per second. One joule per second is also known as one watt. It is 
chiefly used as an electrical unit. 


From the two calculations it is easy to deduce the relationship between the horse-power and 
the watt for 


2-42 horse-power = 1,805 joules. 
.. 1 horse-power = 746 watts. 
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CHAPTER I.—ELECTRICITY 
MATTER 


1. Before commencing the study of electromagnetic phenomena, it is necessary to acquire 
at least a rmdimentary knowledge of the constitution of matter. 

Matter may be defined as anything which occupies space and is acted upon by gravitational 
forces. The amount of matter contained in a body is called its mass, and the amount of matter 
in unit volume the density, so that the density of a homogeneous body, that is, one which is of 
the same nature throughout, is its mass divided by its volume. There are three states in which 
matter may exist—solid, liquid and gaseous. A solid is a body which tends to retain its shape, 
that is, it will support a stress (or force) tending to shear it. Liquids and gases are both classed 
as fluids. A liquid takes the shape of the vessel which holds it, and unless acted upon by other 
than gravitational forces, tends to maintain a level surface, while a gas takes the shape, and 
occupies the whole volume, of its containing vessel. 


2. With a few exceptions, any substance may exist in either of the three states, according to 
the temperature and pressure to which it is subjected. Thus at normal atmospheric pressure 
water is a liquid between temperatures of 0°C. and 100°C. It becomes a solid (ice), at 
temperatures below 0° C., and a gas {steam), at temperatures above 100°C. These*temperatures 
are called the “‘ melting point of ice ’’ and the “‘ boiling point of water ” respectively. An increase 
of pressure lowers the melting point and raises the boiling point, 


Molecules 


3. (i) If a homogeneous body is divided into two portions, each of these has chemical and 
physical properties similar to those possessed by the original substance, for example, the density 
is unaltered. It is not possible, however, to proceed with such sub-division indefinitely, a stage 
being ultimately reached at which further sub-division completely changes the properties of the 
substance. The smallest particle into which a given material will divide, while retaining the 
properties of that particular material, is called its molecule. Further sub-division of the molecule 
1s possible, but its constituents do not exhibit the same properties as the original material. 

(ii) In all states of matter, the molecules are in continuous rapid motion, that is, they possess 
kinetic energy. In a solid, the molecules are crowded closely together, so that, although the 
motion is rapid, it consists of an oscillation about a mean position. The closeness of their packing 
results in large attractive forces between the molecules, the phenomenon being known as cohesion, 
and it is this cohesion which gives the solid its rigidity and enables it to withstand shearing 
stress, In a liquid the molecules are less closely packed, and cohesion between molecules is 
insufficient to prevent their movement from point to point in the material, while in a gas, there 
is little or no cohesive force, and consequently the molecules are ‘free to move in all directions. 
The gas therefore expands and fills the whole volume of the containing vessel, the amplitude 
and velocity of the molecular movement depending upon the temperature of the body. The 
absolute zero of temperature is that at which all the molecules would be at rest, or possess no 
kinetic energy. The higher the temperature, the greater are the amplitude and velocity of the 
molecular movement; so that in solids and liquids, an increase of temperature results in an increase 
of linear dimensions. In the case of an enclosed gas, however, the dimensions are fixed by the 
containing vessel, and an increase of temperature is accompanied by an increase of pressure upon 
the walls of the container. 


Atoms 

4. Molecules are capable of sub-division, but the resulting particles are no longer molecules. 
They are called atoms, and have properties different from the molecules of which they formed a 
part, except in certain substances of which the molecule consists of only one atom. An atom is 
the smallest portion of matter which can enter into chemical combination, or which is obtainable 
by chemical separation. 


CHAPTER I.—PARAS. 5-7 


Elements and Compounds 


5. The term element is used to denote a substance whose molecule is composed entirely of 
the same kind of atom, e.g. the molecule of hydrogen consists entirely of hydrogen atoms. 
Hydrogen is therefore an element. The complete series of elements which enter into the constitu- 
tion of the universe is believed to number ninety-two, but a few of these have yet to be discovered 
orisolated. This belief is based upon the regularity of grouping of the known elements, and the 
existence of a few gaps in the regular series obtained by arranging elements in order according 
to the number of protons contained in the nucleus. Each element is allotted a chemical symbol, 
e.g. hydrogen H, oxygen C, etc. Molecules formed from atoms of different kinds are called 
chemical compounds, thus two atoms of hydrogen (H,) combine with one atom of oxygen (0) 
to form water (H,O). The result of such a chemical reaction is frequently exhibited in the 
form of a chemical equation as follows :— 


Again, one atom of sodium. (Na) combines with one atom of Chlorine (Cl) to form common salt 
or sodium chloride (Na Cl). 

Atoms were for a long time thought to be absolutely indivisible—the bricks from which 
the whole universe was constructed. Modern research, however, has shewn that, small as an 
atom is, it consists of infinitely smaller particles called electrons and protons, which are so 
widely separated that the bulk of the atom is mainly made up of empty space. 


Electrons 


6. (i) An electron is an elementary particle of negative electricity. The word “is ’’ has been 
used in an endeavour to emphasise that the electron has no existence whatever apart from the 
charge of electricity with which it is identified. This charge is generally denoted by “e”’, and 
is extremely small compared with the practical unit of quantity of electricity. ‘An electron 

none of the ordinary properties of matter, and all electrons have identical properties 
irrespective of the kind of matter from which they have been derived, or with which they are 
associated. They have been measured and weighed by ingenious and often laborious methods, 
so that the radius of the electron is known to be of the order of 10-18 cm., and its mass9 x 10-8 


gram ; this is rasoth of the mass of the lightest known atom, that of hydrogen. The radius of 


a hydrogen atom is of the order of 10-® cm., about 100,000 times that of the electron. An idea 
of the relative magnitudes of the electron and the atom may be gained by considering a hydrogen 
atom magnified to the size of an ocean liner. The electron contained in it would then approxi- 
mate in dimensions to the head of a pin. 


(ii) Owing to their electric charge, all electrons exercise upon each other a repulsive force, 
which is enormous compared with their size. If two electrons were placed 1 cm. apart, the 


force exerted between them would be, in round figures, esi 
seem utterly insignificant, let us suppose that by some means it is possible to compress a large 


ofapound. Incase this may 


number of electrons into a sphere weighing one gram, ur roughly 755 of a pound. Two such 


spheres, placed 1 centimetre apart would repel each other with a force amounting to many 
millions of tons. 


Protons 


7. A proton is an elementary particle of positive electricity, and carries a charge equal to 
that of one electron. The force exerted between a proton and an electron is one of attraction, 
while two protons or two electrons mutually repel each other, giving rise to the first Law of 
Electrostatics, which may be stated in this way :—‘‘ Like charges repel and unlike charges 
attract each other.” The mass of a proton is very much greater than that of an electron, being 
1-63 x 10 gram. To all intents and purposes, therefore, the mass of an atom is entirely due 
to that of its protons, the contribution of the electrons being absolutely negligible. 


CHAPTER I.—PARAS. 8-10 


8. It is now generally accepted as a working hypothesis in electrical theory that every atom 
consists of a central core, or nucleus, about which one or more electrons rotate in regular orbits. 
The nucleus invariably contains one or more protons, together with a number of electrons, the 
nucleus as a whole possessing a positive charge, that is, it always contains fewer electrons than 
protons. In a normal atom, this positive nuclear charge is neutralised by the outer or rotating 
electrons, The atom thus resembles a miniature solar system, having for a sun the central 
nucleus, and the orbitary electrons as planets. This analogy is somewhat faulty, however, 
inasmuch as in the atom, the orbits of the planetary electrons are not co-planar, as is the case 
in our solar system. The planetary electrons are, in ordinary circumstances, retained in their 
orbits by the central attraction of the positively charged nucleus. 


9. It has already been stated that there are believed to be ninety-two different kinds of 
atoms, or different elements. These atoms differ only in the number of their constituent protons 
and electrons. The hydrogen atom is the lightest known, having one proton only in its nucleus, 
and one planetary electron. The helium atom possesses four times the mass of the hydrogen 
atom, and is known to possess two planetary electrons. Its nucleus must therefore consist of 
four protons and two electrons, the latter being bound within the nucleus in some manner not 
yet understood. Lithium is an example of a substance having two kinds of atoms, one having 
six protons in the nucleus, and the other sever, so that the construction of each kind is as shewn 
diagrammatically in fig. 1. On the left, the constituents of the two kinds of nuclei are shewn, 
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Fic. 1, Cuap, I.—Lithium atom. 


protons being denoted by circles carrying a cross or positive sign, and electrons by dots. The 
three planetary electrons necessary to render the atom electrically neutral are believed to occupy 
three orbits, the two inner being circular and the outer elliptical in shape. The latter orbit may 
precess about the nucleus as shewn by the dotted continuation of the orbit. It must be empha- 
sised that both kinds of lithium atoms, when entering into chemical reactions, behave identically, 
because both have three planetary electrons. Substances which have two forms, with different 
nuclear construction but the same number of planetary electrons, are called isotopic materials, 
each kind being called an isotope of that particular substance. 


10. From the foregoing explanation it is seen that the masses of the different kinds of 
atoms should increase in direct proportion to the number of protons in the nucleus, and this is 
found to be the case. Thus the helium atom is four times as heavy as a hydrogen atom. Some 
lithium atoms are six and some seven times as heavy, and so on. The atomic weight of a 
substance is the ratio of the mass of its atom to that of the hydrogen atom. Modern research 
has also revealed that under certain conditions two other elementary particles may exist, 
namely the positive electron or positron, having a mass equal to that of the negative electron, 
but carrying opposite charge, and the neutron, which has a mass equal to that of a proton but 
is devoid of all electrical properties. Little is known about these particles owing to the rarity 
of their appearance, but it appears to be firmly established that they rarely if ever enter into 
electrical processes, and for this reason it is unnecessary to consider their properties in con- 
nection with electrical theory. 


CHAPTER I.—PARAS, 11-13 
Electrification 

11. In certain circumstances, one or more of the planetary electrons can be detached from 
an atom, and is then called a free electron. Sooner or later, a free electron generally attaches 
itself to another atom, possibly displacing another electron in the process, which then in turn 
becomes free. The atom from which the electron is dislodged does not change its nature, which, 
as we have seen, depends essentially upon the construction of its nucleus. Atoms which have lost 
an electron by any means are called positive ions, and those which have gained more than their 
normal complement are called negative ions. The process by which atoms are caused to acquire 
either a surplus or deficit of electrons is called ionisation. Energy must be expended on the atom 
in order to detach an electron from it. Ifa glass rod is rubbed with a piece of silk (both being 
carefully dried before the experiment) it will be found that both the glass and the silk possess 
the property of attracting light bodies, such as dry bran or pith. The rod and silk are said to 
be electrified or charged, the glass positively, and the silk negatively. Actually, the glass rod 
has parted with some of the electrons from its superficial atoms, and these have been acquired 
by the silk. The results of this experiment may be summarised by stating that a positive charge 
is caused by a deficit of electrons in the constituent molecules of a body, and a negative charge 
by asurplus of electrons. Also, whenever a positive charge exists at any point, there is an equal 
negative charge elsewhere. That branch of the subject dealing with the phenoména associated 
with charged bodies is called electrostatics, the study of which will be resumed after a con- 
sideration of the action of electrons in motion. 


ELECTRIC CURRENT, E.M.F. AND P.D. 


12. An electric current may be defined as any movement of electrons, other than in their 
normal orbits within the atoms. Electric currents may be divided into three classes, depending 
upon the atomic or molecular mechanism by which the electronic movement takes place. They 
are 

(i) Conduction currents. 
(ii) Convection currents. 
(iii) Displacement currents. 


Conduction Currents 


18. (i) A conductor of electricity is a substance in which spontaneous ionisation takes 
lace. Such substances usually have a large number of planetary electrons—copper, for instance, 
as twenty-nine—and the electrons in the outer orbits, while being attracted by their own 

nucleus, are also under the influence of adjacent nuclei to almost the same extent. Itis therefore 
natural to suppose that these outer electrons are attached to one particular nucleus only by 
comparatively feeble bonds, and as an atom vibrates, one of its outer electrons is frequently 
more strongly attracted by a neighbouring nucleus than by the one about which it is nominally 
rotating. This electron migrates to the adjacent atom, which then momentarily possesses a 

lus electron. This state of the atom, however, is unstable, and in a very short space of time 
one of the surplus electrons is ejected, not necessarily the intruder. 


(ii) A constant transference of electrons from atom to atom is thus taking place, and at 
any given instant a great many free electrons are in transit from one atom to another. This 
migration of electrons is quite irregular, and if it were possible to count the electrons passing 
through any given plane in the conductor over a period of time, it would be found that just as 
many passed in one direction as in the opposite, so that there is no average flow in any particular 
direction. In certain circumstances, however, such an average flow along the conductor can be 
established. The flow then constitutes a conduction current. Fig. 2 is an attempt to describe 
an electron current pictorially, and in this figure, the direction in which each electron is moving 
is indicated by a small arrow. 


(iii) It cannot be too strongly emphasised that, in a material carrying a conduction current, 
only the electrons have an average movement in one direction. The nuclei of the atoms maintain 
their mean relative positions with reference to each other, forming a kind of lattice, or ladder, 
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through which the electrons move, dislodging others as they pause momentarily at each atom. 
The actual velocity of the electrons along the conductor.is very small, probably of the order of 
1 centimetre per second. Pure metals are good conductors, silver being the best, and copper 
ranking second. Alloys, such as brass, are inferior to the pure metals in conducting property, 
but are still classed as good conductors. 


Convection Currents 


14. (i) An electrolyte is a conductor in which both positive and negative ions are tree to 
move, and is therefore usually a liquid. Electrolytes consist of chemical compounds in solution, 
and in practice the term electrolyte is generally given to a solution of such a compound in water. 
As a concrete example, consider an aqueous solution of common salt (Na Cl). The sodium 
atom (Na) has eleven planetary electrons arranged in three rings, the outer ring containing only 
one electron, while the chlorine atom (Cl) has seventeen electrons in three rings, the outer ring 
containing seven electrons. Now the latter arrangement is known to be somewhat unstable 
chemically, and a chlorine atom tends always to acquire an eighth electron on the outer orbit. 
When Na and Ci atoms are brought into chemical combination the sodium atom gives up its 
outer electron to the chlorine atom, the former becoming a positive, and the latter a negative ion, 
the molecule NaCl as a whole remaining electrically neutral. In the solid salt, the atoms thus 
united are held together by the electrical attraction between the ions. On entering into solution, 
however, this bond appears to be weakened, and the ions wander about between the water 
molecules. The name “ion ’’ was given to these charged particles on this account, ion being 
the Greek word for wanderer. 
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Fic, 2, Cuap, I.—Conduction current. 


(ii) Recombination continually occurs between the sodium and chlorine atoms, but at any 
given moment there are always very large numbers of free ions, an equal number of each kind 
being of course always in existence. Ifa large positive charge were introduced into one end of 
the vessel containing the electrolyte, and an equal negative charge into the other, a momentary 
electric current would be established in the electrolyte. This current would consist of negatively 
charged chlorine atoms moving towards the positive charge, and positively charged sodium 
atoms moving towards the negative charge. It is called a convection current, because it is carried 
by actual particles of matter, and not by electrons alone. Under certain conditions convection 
currents also take place in gases. The “ anode current’ of a thermionic valve is generally 
regarded as an example, although in this case free electrons play the greater part in the conduction. 
Nevertheless, even in the best attainable vacuum, ionised gas molecules must be present to some 
extent and so the term convection current is justifiable. 


Displacement currents 

15. In some materials, the electrons appear to be very firmly bound to their positive nuclei. 
Spontaneous ionisation does not occur in such substances except in a very minor degree, and they 
are therefore poor conductors of electricity. If ionisation never occurred at all, the substance 
would be an absolute non-conductor or perfect insulant. No such substance is known, and 
consequently there is no material which possesses perfect insulating propeities. Dry air is 
probably the best insulant, while glass, ebonite, india-rubber, sulphur and oil are all used as 
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insulators, that is, to isolate a charged body or to confine an electric current to a given 
conductor. Although in a good insulant the number of free electrons is negligibly small, the 
electrons attached to atoms are acted upon by the proximity of electric charges. Let us suppose 
it is possible to hold a single atom of sulphur (which is an insulating material) rigidly by its 
nucleus, while bringing near to it a positive charge. The electrons will be attracted by the charge, 
and will attempt to unite with it, resulting in a displacement of the orbit of each electron, e.g. 
it may become elliptical and eccentric instead of circular and concentric with the nucleus. 
(Fig. 3.) The same effect occurs if instead of a single atom we have a body composed of insulating 
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Fic. 3, Cuar. I.—Displacement current. 











material. The proximity of an electric charge causes the electrons to be strained from their 
normal orbits, towards a positive or away from a negative charge. During the very small space 
of time in which this motion is taking place, it constitutes a displacement current. 


Constant and varying currents 


16, In addition to the classification of currents according to the physical conditions under 
which the electronic or ionic movements take place—conduction, convection or displacement— 
currents are also divided into different kinds according to their variation with time. They are 
as follows :— 


(i) Direct current (or D.C.).—An electric current flowing in one direction only and 
sensibly free from pulsation. 


(ii) Pulsating current——An electric current which undergoes regular recurring 
variations in magnitude. Both these types are referred to as unidirectional currents. 


(iii) Alternating current (or A.C.).—An electric current which alternately reverses its 
direction in a circuit in a periodic manner, the frequency being independent of the constants 
of the circuit. 

(iv) Osctllating (or oscillatory) current.—An electric current which alternately reverses 
its direction in a circuit in a periodic manner, the frequency being dependent solely on 
the constants of the system. 


Direct currents are produced by chemical means, or by dynamo-electric machinery 
fitted with commutating devices or rectifying systems, while pulsating currents are 
found, to give only one example, in the anode circuits of thermionic valves. There is 
usually a slight pulsation in direct currents which are produced by rotating machinery. 
A pulsating current can be considered as the sum of a direct current and a series of 
alternating currents of different frequencies. The magnitude of an electric current of any 
form may be measured by means of some form of amperemeter, more shortly and 
commonly called an ammeter. Various types of ammeter are described in Chapter III. 
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Production of E.M.F. 


17. If in an electrical circuit, energy of any other kind is converted into electrical energy, 
an electromotive force or E.M.F., is said to exist in that circuit. There are four ways of producing 
an E.M.F. 


(i) Chemical, by the immersion of two dissimilar conducting substances in an electro- 
lyte, chemical energy being transformed into electrical energy. The production of E.M.F. 
by this method will be dealt with in the section on primary cells. 


(ii) Thermo-electric, by the heating of the junction between two dissimilar metals, 
heat energy being transformed into electrical energy. This principle is used in the service 
in the construction of some types of thermal ammeters which are dealt with in Chapter ITI. 


(iii) Frictional, by using mechanical energy to cause friction, for example by rubbing 
an insulated metal cylinder with a metallic rubber, which may consist of leather coated 
with an amalgam of zinc and mercury. This method is of no importance as a practical 
method of producing an E.M.F. 

It is probable that all the above methods are manifestations of one principle, i.e. 
that a small E.M.F. is developed whenever two dissimilar substances are in contact. 


(iv) Electromagnetic_—The potential energy stored in a magnetic field may be com- 
bined with some kinetic energy, such as that of a moving conductor, in such a manner 
that some of the kinetic energy is transformed into electrical energy. This is the most 
practical method of obtaining electrical energy and is used in all dynamo-electric 
machinery. 


Difference of potential 


18. If between two points in an electrical circuit it is possible to convert electrical energy 
into any other form, a difference of potential is said to exist between the two points. The 
conception of difference of potential (or P.D.) is one of the most useful in practical electrical 
bag Seige It is a matter of everyday observation that, under the action of gravitational forces, 
a body will fall from a high level to a lower one, losing potential energy in its passage, but 
acquiring kinetic energy. If the surface of the earth were perfectly smooth, without mountains 
or valleys, the body would possess no potential energy when lying at any point on the surface. 
In speaking of this aspect of gravitation, the word energy is often om‘tted, and the body is said 
to fall from a point of high potential to a point of lower potential. The word “‘ potential ”’ is 
thus synonymous with “ level,” and if two points are at different levels there is said to be a 
difference of potential between them. 


Translating this notion into electrical terminology, the earth is regarded as having zero 
potential, and any point may then be described as ‘! above earth potential” or “‘ possessing 
positive potential with respect to earth,” if the passage of a positive charge from that point to 
earth converts electrical energy into some other form. This can easily be visualised as the 
repulsion of a positive charge from the point of positive potential, resulting in mechanical 
movement of the charge. If the passage of a positive charge from the earth to a given point is 
accompanied by a conversion of electrical energy into some other form, the point is said to be 
below earth potential, or “ possessing negative potential with respect to earth’. Instruments 
designed for the measurement of P.D. are known as voltmeters ; several types are described in 
Chapter ITI. A hydraulic analogy of P.D. is shewn in fig. 4, in which the pump may be regarded 
as a device converting mechanical energy into hydraulic energy, while the difference of pressure 
between different points on the output pipe is shewn by the difference of water level in the stand 
pipes. In the corresponding electrical circuit the electric battery may be regarded as a device 
or converting chemical into electrical energy. A difference of electrical potential exists between 
any two points in the circuit, owing to the resistance of the latter to the flow of electric current, 
and this is shewn by the difference in reading of the voltmeters. If there is a break in the electric 
circuit no current can flow, and there is no P.D. between any two points in the wire. This 
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corresponds to the pipe in the water circuit being stopped up, under which conditions no water 
can flow, and no difference of level exists between individual stand pipes. The hydraulic analogy 
will be found of great assistance later, when considering the action of an electrical condenser 
in a circuit containing a source of alternating E.M.F. 


Direction of current 

19. If conduction currents only had to be considered the most natural method of defining 
the direction of current would be that in which the free electrons moved, We have seen, however, 
that a convection current consists of ions flowing in both directions, and it must be borne in 
mind that the chemical effects of the electric current in.electrolytes were almost the first electrical 
phenomena to be theroughly investigated. In this early work it was assumed that the direction 
of current was that of the average flow of positive ions, and this convention is still used. Thus it 
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Fig. 4, Cuap. I.—Hydraulic analogue of P.D. 


is considered that an electric current flows from a point of high potential to a point of lower 
potential, in conformity with the gravitational analogy given in the preceding section. In a 
complete electric circuit the current is assumed to flow in the external circuit from the positive 
to the negative terminals of the source of E.M.F., but through the source of E.M.F. from negative 
to positive terminals. When for any reason it is necessary to refer specifically to the direction 
of movement of the electrons, the term ‘‘ electron current ”’ will be used. 


Effects of an electric current 
20. When an electric current is flowing the following effects may be observed. 


(i) Heating effect—It has already been stated that every conversion of energy from one 
form to another necessitates the degradation of some portion into heat. In an electric conductor, 
the passage of a current results in the heating of the conductor and consequently, by radiation 
and convection, its immediate surroundings. 
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(ii) Magnetic effect—The movement of an electron is always accompanied by the production 
of a magnetic field, and this effect is of the greatest importance in electrical work. The relation 
between electricity and magnetism is discussed more fully in succeeding chapters. 


(iii) Chemical effect—This has already been mentioned in connection with convection 
currents. Ifa current is passed through the solution of a metallic salt, pure metal is deposited 
upon one of the electrodes by which the current is led through the solution and gas is evolved 
at the other. This process is known as electrolysis. 

Either of the above effects can be used to measure the rate of flow of electricity, that is, the 
magnitude of an electric current. The first two are commonly employed in indicating instruments, 
i.e. those provided with a pointer and scale graduated in units of current. 


Practical electrical units 

21. The deposition of metals by electrolysis lends itself admirably to the standardisation of 
‘quantity of electricity’”’. The practical standard of quantity is the coulomb, which is equal to 
6:29 x 10% electrons. This unit was established before the actual charge of an electron was 
discovered. In an electrolyte consisting of a 10 per cent aqueous solution of nitrate of silver, 
the passage of one coulomb invariably deposits -0011180 gram of silver at one electrode, which 
is called the cathode. Now mass is a physical quantity which can be determined with very great 
accuracy, and the coulomb can be standardised with equal precision. The practical unit of 
current is a rate of flow of one coulomb of electricity per second. This unit is called the ampere. 
The international ampere is defined as the unvarying electric current which, when passing through 
a 10 per aut solution of nitrate of silver in water, deposits silver at a rate of 0011180 gram 
per second. 


The word “ ye ” is important. If the current is perfectly steady, the relationship 
between the ampere and the coulomb can be written algebraically 


Q=Ixi 

where Q = quantity of electricity in coulombs. 
ZI = current in amperes. 
¢ = time during which current flows. 


22. The practical unit of E.M.F. is the volt. The E.M.F. in a circuit is one volt if the amount 
of energy converted into the electrical form is one joule per coulomb of electricity passing. The 
symbol for E.M.F. is E. The relation between the energy converted W, the E.M.F. E and the 
quantity Q can be expressed by the equation 

Ww 
E=>~ 
Q 

The idea of energy conversion also enters into the conception of potential difference, ‘and 
the volt is therefore also used as the practical unit of P.D. 

If between two points in a circuit, one joule of electrical energy is converted into some 
other form, for each coulomb which passes from one point to the other, then the P.D. between 
them is one volt, i.e. 


Ww 


Q 


The units of E.M.F. and P.D. having been derived, it will be observed that although we 
speak of electromotive force, the latter is not analogous to force in mechanics, and therefore the 
pump in fig. 4 is not described as “‘ forcing water round the circuit’, but as “ converting 
mechanical into hydraulic energy’. Nevertheless, the number of quarts of water moved 
corresponds to the quantity of electricity, and a flow of J quarts per second to a current of I 
coulombs per second or I amperes. 
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Production of E.MLF. by chemical action 


23. The existence of an electric current in a circuit signifies that energy in some other form 
is being converted into electrical energy. When chemical reactions take place energy is liberated 
—a most impressive example being furnished by the explosion which accompanies chemical 
action between the constituents of nitro-glycerine. One device by which chemical energy can 
be partly transformed into electrical energy is known as a primary cell. 
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The simple primary cell onsists of two plates, of zinc and copper respectively, immersed 
in a suitable electrolyte, e.g. dilute sulphuric acid. If these plates are connected externally by 
a conducting wire, 2 complete electric circuit is formed and an electric current will be established. 
This current is due to the electromotive force of the cell, and is accompanied by the liberation 
of hydrogen at the copper plate. This effect is known as polarisation. It is an undesirable 
phenomenon, inasmuch as it increases the resistance of the circuit, and also reduces the E.M.F. 
obtainable. Polarisation can be much reduced, but not entirely prevented, by supplying oxygen 
to the copper plate in such a way that it may combine with the hydrogen to form water. The 

per plate, with the terminal attached thereto, is known as the positive element of the cell, 
and the zinc plate, together with its terminal, as the negative element. 


24. The electrolyte used in a primary cell is not necessarily dilute sulphuric acid. Cells of 
the leclanche type make use of a solution of sal-ammoniac (ammonium chloride, N H, Cl), the 
positive element being a carbon rod, and the negative element a zinc plate or rod. Possibly the 
simplest form of cell using a depolarising agent is the air depolariser cell. In this type, 
the positive element is in the form of a massive, thick-walled cylinder of porous carbon, while the 
electrolyte is a sal-ammoniac solution. The hydrogen liberated at the carbon electrode combines 
with oxygen occluded in the pores of the carbon, forming water. The oxygen so used is replaced 
by a supply from the air outside the cell by atmospheric pressure. This type of cell is not 
suitable for heavy currents, but it has been used in the service for intermittent supply of 
about -2 ampere for the filament current of a portable receiver. 


The leclanche cell proper (fig. 6) makes use of the same chemical agents as the above, but 
in addition chemical depolarisation is resorted to, the depolariser being manganese dioxide, 
‘which is mixed with crushed carbon and packed round the positive element, the whole being 
contained in a porous pot of unglazed earthenware. Chemical action between the zinc and the 
electrolyte results in the formation of zinc chloride, ammonia gas, and hydrogen. The ammonia 
gas is given off at the zinc electrode, while the hydrogen passes to the positive element, where 
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it is oxydised by association with the manganese dioxide, forming water. This depolarisation 
takes place very slowly, and the leclanche cell is only suitable for small currents or for inter- 
mittent use. The E.M-F. of a leclanche cell (or of an A.D. cell) is about 1-4 volt. 
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Fiac..6, Cuap. I.—Leclanche cell. 


25. Dry cells are invariably of the leclanche type, but the electrolyte is in the form of a 
moist paste instead of a liquid solution. This paste tends to dry up with age even if the cell is 
unused. Batteries of dry or inert cells are used for H.T. and grid bias supplies to most service 
radio receivers. A typical construction is shown in fig. 7. Inert cells are leclanche type cells and 
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Fic. 7, Cuap. I.—Dry cell. 


are similar in construction to dry cells, but are supplied with the sal-ammoniac in crystal form, 
needing the addition of water before the electrolyte is formed. They are therefore quite inactive 
until prepared for use, and therefore compare favourably with dry cells as regards shelf life, 
i.e. their depreciation under conditions of storage. 
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In a secondary cell, electrical energy is supplied and converted into chemical energy, and 
is available for re-conversion, into electrical energy when a suitable circuit is connected to the 
cell. An outline of the theory of this type of cell is contained in Air Publication 1095. 


OHM’S LAW 


26. Having standardised the units of current, E.M.F. and P.D., it is desirable to ascertain 
how these two quantities are related. To illustrate this relationship, let us take a definite 
conductor, say one mile of insulated electric lighting cable, and measure the current which flows 
when various values of E.M.F. are applied to its ends. It is assumed that the temperature of 
the conductor will remain constant throughout the experiment. The results may be exhibited 
in graphical form, the value.of the current being plotted as ordinate against applied E.M.F. as 
abscissa, as in fig. 8. Such a graph is called the characteristic curve of the conductor, although 
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Fic. 8, Cuap. I.—Characteristic curve of conductor. 


in point of fact it is a straight line through the origin of the graph. The significance of this 
straightness is that the current is directly proportional to the E.M.F. Expressed algebraically, 
IaE,or F = G E, G being a constant of proportion. Any conducting substance, or combination 
of conducting substances, which exhibits this linear relationship between current and voltage, 
is said to obey Ohm’s law. Ohm’s law is applicable either to a portion of the circuit where V is 
the P.D. between the two ends of that portion, or to a whole circuit. In the former case, the 
current is proportional to the terminal P.D., V,so that J = GV. 
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The constant G depends upon the material and dimensions of the conductor. It is known 
as its conductance, and is a measure of the number of free electrons (or of positive and negative 
ions) existing in the material. It is frequently more convenient to speak of the opposition of a 
conductor to the flow of an electric current, which is called its resistance, and is denoted by the 


symbol R. The conductance and the resistance stand 1n reciprocal relationship, so that R = m 


The unit of resistance is the ohm, while the unit of conductance is the siemens; an older name 
for the latter unit is the mhd. We have seen that the coulomb, and therefore the ampere, is 
capable of very exact standardisation by measurement of mass and time. The ohm can also be 
established by measurements of length and mass, and the international ohm is defined as follows:— 


The international ohm is the resistance at 0° C. of a column of mercury 106-300 cms. high 
and 1 sq. mm. in cross section, its mass being 14-4521 grams. 


27. The volt, being based theoretically upon the capability of a charge to do work, does not 
lead itself to standardisation by direct measurement. It is therefore established by means of 
Ohm’s law, from the standards of current and resistance. In order to do this it is convenient to 
state the law in the form V = JR, leading to a definition of the international volt :— 


The international volt is the P.D. existing between the ends of a conductor whose resistance 
is one international ohm, when a current of one international ampere is flowing in the conductor. 

Ohm’s law can only be applied to steady currents, and even then does not hold for every 
possible kind of conducting material. The manner in which Ohm’s law is modified when dealing 
with varying currents is dealt with in Chapter V. Conductors which do not obey Ohm’s law even 
- ay currents are frequently called non-ohmic conductors. There are two important classes 
of these. 


(i) Certain combinations of metallic oxides, metallic sulphides, and metals, in contact 
with each other, generally referred to as crystal rectifiers. 


(ii) Ionised gases carrying convection currents. 


These non-ohmic conductors have important properties which will be referred to in later 
chapters. In particular, the second class will be dealt with at some length in Chapter VIII. In 
future, whenever a conductor is referred to, it will be assumed to obey Ohm’s law, unless the 
contrary is explicitly stated. 


Resistance 

28. The resistance of a conductor depends upon its material, its dimensions, and its 
temperature. The nature of the material determines the number of free electrons, while the 
temperature determines the amplitude of vibration of the molecules, and therefore the degree 
to which free electrons are attracted by neighbouring atoms. The longer the conductor, the more 
certain it is that any free electron will be recaptured by an atom, while the greater the area, the 
moré free electrons will exist in any cross section at all times. These considerations indicate, and 
experiment proves, that the resistance R of a conductor to an unvarying current can be expressed 
by the equation 
le 
A 
where / is the length of the conductor, A its cross-sectional area, and ¢ is a constant for any parti- 
cular material. The resistance thus calculated is usually referred to as the “ D.C. resistance ” 
It will be seen later that this formula must be modified if the current is varying rapidly. 


Specific resistance 

29. The constant ¢ is called the specific resistance or tne material and may be defined either 
in British or metric units, depending upon the system used for the length J and cross-section A 
of the material. If/ is in inches and A in square inches, the specific resistance is the resistance 
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of a sample of the material in the form of a cube each side of which is one inch in length. This 
standard size and shape is referred to as the “inch cube’ (not the cubic inch which may have 
any shape whatever). If/ and A are given in centimetres and square centimetres respectively the 
specific esistance is that of a similar sample in the form of a cube of 1 centimetre side. The 
resistance is measured between two opposite faces of the cube, and in ee ni it is convenient 
to refer to the specific resistance in microhms per unit cube rather than ino it is also necessary 
to state the temperature at which the specific resistance was determined. The specific resistance 
of a number of commor. materials is given in Table I, Appendix A. The specific resistance of 
silver is lower than that of any other substance (1- -557 microhms per centimetre cube at 15° C.) 
while annealed copper is a close second (1-66 microhms per centimetre cube at 15° C.). 


In calculating the resistance of round wires it is convenient to state the specific resistance in 
ohms per mil-foot, that is the resistance of a wire one foot long and one mil (-001 inch) in 
diameter. The unit of area is then the circular mil, the area of a circle of diameter d mils being d? 


circular mils. This artifice avoids the introduction of the multiplier a * which would otherwise enter 


into the calculation of the area. To illustrate the use of the various methods the resistance of 


one mile of pure copper wire 0-1 inch in diameter and of uniform circular cross-section, may be 
calculated 


(i) Given @ = 1-66 microhm per centimetre cube. Both length and area must be expressed 
in centimetre units. 


w @? ‘ (2-54 centimetres)? 
4 1 in? 


=5 x (0-1)? x 6-45 cm? 
= +7854 x -0645 


= -05 cm? 


5,280 feet 3 30:5 cm 
1 mile 1 foot 


= 5,280 < 30:5 cms 
=: 161,200 centimetres 


length = 1 mile x 








8 
ses A 
__ 161,200 | 1-66 
+05 108 
= 5-37 ohms 
(ii) Given e@ = °654 microhms per inch cube 
area = 2 -7854 X -O1 in.? 


length = 5,280 x 12 inches 


5,280 xX 12 x +654 
-7854 x -O1 x 10° 


= 5-37 ohms 


R= 
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(iii) Given e@ = 10-18 ohms per mil-foot 
d = 0-1 inch = 100 mils 
A=4d? = 10‘ circular mils 


1 = 5,280 feet 
R= 5,280 x 10-18 
104 
== 5-375 ohms 
Note the comparative simplicity of the third method. 


Temperature coefficient 

30. The effect of an increase of temperature is to increase the specific resistance of all pure 
metals, For all practical purposes the increase is directly proportional to the rise in temperature. 
If 9, is the specific resistance at temperature ¢, and g, the specific resistance at temperature ¢, 


es = e: {1 + « (t, — 4)} 
t, — t, being the increase in temperature. 
The constant « is called the temperature coefficient of the material and is given in Appendix A 
for a standard temperature of 15° C. = 59° F. 


Example :-— 
If the conductor previously considered is heated by the passage of current to 30° C., what is 
its resistance ? 
The specific resistance at 15°C. is 6; = 1-66 microhms per cm. cube, and the temperature 
coefficient -0041. 
Temperature rise = 15°C. 


Oo = 0, (1 +a x 15) 
=e, (1 + 0-06) 


&s _ 1-06 


O1 
«. Ry = 1-06 R, = 5-7 ohms. 
The temperature coefficients of alloys are very much‘smaller than those of pure metals while 
certain substances, notably carbon, have negative coefficients, that is, the resistance decreases 
with temperature. 


ELECTRIC CIRCUIT CALCULATIONS 
Kirchoff’s Laws 
31. These important laws are simply extensions of the idea contained in Ohm’s law, and 
are as follows :— 


First law.—At any junction of resistance the sum of the currents flowing to the junction is 
equal to the sum of the currents flowing away from it. This may be more shortly expressed by 
the statement ‘‘ at any point in a circuit, the algebraic sum of the currents in zero,”’ or more 
briefly still by ZI = 0. 


Second law.—In any closed circuit, the algebraic sum of the E.M.F.’s is equal to the algebraic 
sum of the P.D.’s. As V = JR, this may be written E = 2IR, where the symbol 2 means 
“* the algebraic sum of all such quantitiesas ... .” 


Circuit diagrams 
32. In making diagrams of connections in electrical engineering it is necessary to employ 
symbols to denote the various machines and devices used. The connecting wires are shown by 
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lines and the points where they make electrical contact with the machine may be indicated in 


the diagram. In selecting and devising these symbols stress has been laid on the following 
points :— 


Each, symbol should be, as far as possible :— 
(i) Self explanatory. 
(ii) Easy, to draw. 
(fii) In general use. 
(iv) Exclusive to one particular machine or device. 
These symbols will be introduced to the reader by the text, as and when found desirable 
Up to the present, we have only encountered two appliances which bear standard symbols, 
viz. chemical sources of E.M.F, and resistances, the appropriate symbols being embodied in fig. 4. 
Conductors in series 
33. Conductors are said to be in series when they are connected end to end, in such a manner 


that the same current flows through each. Each conductor must have resistance, and the 
circuit diagram of a number of resistive conductors in series with a pri battery is shewn 


. primary 
in fig. 9. It must be remembered that the battery itself has resistance, although it is not 
ZV VEVitVetVs 





Fia. 9, Cuar. I.—Conductors in series. 
customary to draw any separate symbol to shew this, but the resistance in ohms may be written 


beside the battery symbol. An expression for the total resistance of this circuit, containing 
resistances R,; Ry, Rg, will now be derived. Since there is no accumulation of electricity at any 

int, the same current flows through each resistance in accordance with Kirchoff’s first law. 
Pet this total current be J amps. Then by Ohm’s law, the E.M.F. in the circuit is given by 


E=IR (a) 
where R is the total resistance. 


Now consider the P.D.’s between different points in the circuit 

Across R, the P.D. is IR, = V, 
Across R, the P.D. is IR, = V, 
Across R, the P.D. is IR, = V3 

By Kirchoff’s second law, E=V,+V,+Vs, 

or E=I(R, + Ry + R;) (3) 

Comparing expressions (a) and (8), it is seen that both can be true only if 

R=R,+R, +R, 
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Hence the “ rule for resistance in series ” :— 
_ ., The total resistance of a number of conductors in series is equal to the sum of their 
individual resistances. 


Conductors in parallel 

_ 34. Conductors are said to be in parallel when they have a common P.D. between their ends, 
as in the diagram, fig. 10. The current in each conductor will not be equal, unless the resistance 
of each conductor is the same. 





j= q + b + Iz 
Fre. 10, Cuap. I.—Conductors in parallel. 


Referring to the diagram, let the resistances of the three conductors be R,, R,, R;, and the 
corresponding currents through them be J,, J,, Z;. By Kirchoff’s first law, the current J, flowing 
to the point B is equal to J, + J, + I, and the latter also combine to form a current J flowing 
away from the point A. 

That is i= I,+ Ie+ q;. 

The P.D. (V) between the points A and B is equal to 7,R, or to 1,R, or to I,Rg. 


That is 
V 
pi Re 
V 
V 
nm Re 
y. V 


V 
Atht+h=-RtREt+E 
1 1 1 
I=Ve+EtE 


but by Ohm’s law I = y 


where R is the joint resistance of the three resistances in parallel. 


~eLoEiwtid 
ORR URTE 
Ci A a 
and R=1+(R4+E+E 


Note that R is less than either R,, R,, or R, alone. The ‘‘ rule for resistances in parallel” 
is :—The sum of the reciprocals of the individual resistances is equal to the reciprocal of the 


joint resistance. 
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35. When a circuit consists of combinations of conductors in series and in parallel, the 
procedure is to first attack all parallel combinations, reducing each to a single equivalent 
resistance. The various equivalent resistances can then be treated as series resistances, as in 
the following example :— 
In the circuit given in fig. 11 find 
(i) the total resistance of the circuit, 
(ii) the current given by the battery, 


(iii) the P.D. at the terminals of the battery. N.B. this must not be confused with 
the E.M.F. of the battery which is’ 10 volts, 
(iv) the current J;, in the 3 ohm wire of branch A. 


7 ohms 





Rq=-03 ohms 
Fic. 11, Cuap. I.—Conductors in series and parallel. 


(i) The method of attack is as follows. First resolve the parallel element A into an 
equivalent single resistance Rg. 
1,1 _3+7_ 10 


R.7 7737 3 Ta 


R, = 2-1 ohms. 
Next resolve the parallel element B in a similar manner. 
1 1 1 1 
R~ 307 2 50 
_ 204+ 15+ 12 
_ 600 
we 
~~ 600 
600 : 
Ry = WT 12-77 ohms 


The total resistance Ris R, + Ry + Ro + Ra 
or 5-1 + 2-1 + 12-77 + -03 = 20 ohms 
(ii) The current given by the battery is : = a or 0-5 ampere. 
(iii) The P.D. at the terminals of the battery is equal to the product of current and resistance 


in the external circuit, or J x (R,-+ Ry +R,). This is 0-5 x 19-97 or 9-985 volts. In some 
examples it may be more convenient to find the terminal P.D. by remembering that it is equal 
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to the E.M.F. minus the “‘ JR drop” in the battery itself. The latter quantity is -03 x 0-5 = 
-015 and the terminal P.D. is 20 — -015 = 9-985 volts. 


(iv) The current in the 3-ohm wire may be found by either of two methods. 


(a) Find the P.D. V, between the ends of the loop A. Thisis IR,, and I = 0-5, R, = 2:1 
.. Vz, = 1-05 volts. 


The current in the 3-ohm wire is then a or Q-35 ampere. 


This may be checked by finding the current in the 7-ohm wire. This is ye or 0-15 ampere. 
The sum of these currents is 0-5 ampere, the total current flowing. 
(5) The current in parallel paths divides in inverse ratio to the resistance of each path. In 


the parallel element A, the $-ohm wire carries ( Z 7)ths and the 7-ohm wire (57) of the 


total current. Hence I; = a of 0-5:= -35 ampere as already calculated by method (a). 

As a further example of the manner in which current divides between different parallel 
paths find the currents in each of the resistances forming the parallel element B, using’*the second 
method of calculation. 


Let the 30 ohms resistance be R, and its current I, = Ve 





R, 

Let the 40 chms resistance be R, and its current I, = 4° 
2 

Let the 50 ohms resistance be R, and its current ,=% 
3 


the P.D. between the ends of the branch being V,. The total current J is 
V, 1 1 1 
m7’ (a t+R tk 


1 
Dy | Dol 
rai} DO] 


arid therefore J, = 


=5 = 7 X05 
tat 
30 ' 40 " 50 
20 
600 
=» Fispiz <5 
600 
20 
= 77 X 0°5 
at 
SAE 


By the same reasoning I, = a amperes and J, = a amperes. 
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Networks 


36. In some circumstances the solution of a problem is facilitated by the direct application 
of Kirchoff’s laws. An example of this type of circuit is the distribution network shewn in fig. 12 





Fic. 12, Caap. I.—Distribution uetwork. 


in which J, and J, represent two concentrated “‘ loads ” supplied from the power mains AB, CD. 
The P.D. at the terminals of the generator (V,) being given it is often necessary to calculate the 
P.D. at the terminals of each load. The method of solving this problem is as follows. 


V, = V, — (the “IR drop” in the leads between V, and V,) = V, — 2R, (I, + J,). 
As all the quantities on the right-hand side are known, V, can be determined. 
As an example take V, = 220 volts, J, == 50 amperes J, == 60 amperes, R, = -01 ohm. 


Then V, = 220 — -02 x 110 
= 220 — 2-2 
V, = 217-8 volts. 
Also V3= V,z—2R, I, 
= 217:8 — -02 x 60 
= 217-8 — 1-2 


= 216-6 volts. 


It will be noticed that the P.D. across the load farthest from the feeding point is 3-4 volts 
below the P.D. at the generator end of the line. Ifa second generator of the same terminal P.D. 
were connected to the points BD the IR drop in the leads would be reduced. The distribution 
of the current would then be as in fig. 13 in which the actual currents supplied by each generator 





Fic. 13, Cuap. I.—Distribution network with two generators. 


are unknown. It is assumed that a current J is flowing into the upper line from the terminal A, 
and a current (I — the total load current) is flowing out of the upper line into the generator G, 
at the terminal B. In the solution we shall find that the quantity (J—total load current) is a 
negative quantity, signifying that a current is actually flowing into the upper line from the 
generator G,. The following equations can be set up from the data 
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V,=V,—2R,I 
V5 = V,—2R, (I — 50) 
V, = V5 — 2R, (I — 110) 


ie. V, = V,— 2R, (J — 50) — 2R,y (I — 110) 
or V,=V,—2R, I — 2R, (I — 50) — 2R, (J — 110). 
V,=V,—2R,1—2R,1+4 100R, — 2R, I + 220R,. 
but V,=V, 
*. 0 =-—3(2R, I) + 320R,. 
6I == 320 
I = 2 = 53 5 amperes, 


[>= 60 amperes 





Ay 
Fic. 14 Cuar. I.—Ring main system of distribution. 
The current flowing into the generator G, at B is (53-5 — 110) = —56-= amperes, ie. a 


current of 56 : amperes flows into the upper line at this point. 
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The P.D’s V, and V, can now be found, for 


= 220 — -02 x 534 


3 
= 29 — 52 
= 220 — 1-066 


== 218-933 volts. 

V, = V, — 2R, (I — 50) 
= 218-933 — -02 x 35 
== 218-933 — -066 
== 218-867 volts. 


It is seen from the above that by feeding from both ends of the line the P.D. across the 
load is maintained at a value more nearly at the generator terminals. This principle is applied 
in the ring main system in which each supply main is closed upon itself, so that the points A and 
B are coincident, as also areC and D. A single generator then feeds the network, current flowing 
in either direction round the ring according to the distribution of the load (fig. 14). 


Maxwell’s rule 

37. This is an application of Kirchoff’s laws, which is often of considerable assistance in 
solving network problems. Consider the circuit in fig. 15 in which it is required to find the P.D. 
at the terminals of the resistance R, to which current is being supplied by the two batteries of 
E.M.F. E, and E, respectively. The rule is as follows. In every closed “ mesh ” of a network, 
consider a current to flow in clockwise direction, apply Kirchoff’s law E = ZIR to each mesh of 
the network, and solve the simultaneous equations thus obtained. In the diagram, the current x 





Fie. 15, Cuap. ].—Example of Maxwell’s Rule. 


is assumed to circulate in a clockwise direction in the mesh A G F D, while the current y is 
assumed to circulate in a clockwise direction in the mesh G BC F. The fact that this current 
is contrary to the polarity of the E.M.F. E, is immaterial. If y is found to be a positive quantity 
this will signify that the E.M.F. E, is sufficient to force a current to flow in the direction assumed, 
while if E, is supplying current to the resistance R, y will be found to have a negative value, 
i.e. its direction is opposite to that postulated in the equations. 

The current through the resistance R will be x — y, and its terminal P.D. R(x-).- 

Forming the equations from the data, we have 

Ey = 14% + Rx — Ry 

because both x and y flow through R and the JR drop caused by the current y must be taken 
into account. 
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Similarly 
—E,=ryt Ry — Rx 


E, is given a negative sign because it is acting in the opposite direction to that assumed to be 
positive, ie. against the current y. 


These equations may be arranged thus :— 


(7¥,+ R)x—Ry=E, .. as ba = = 53 .. (a) 
—Rx+(r2.+ R)y = —E, es : - ot . te a .. {b) 
R(r, + R)x — Ry = RE, ae bx ae ns ne .. (¢) 
“RUE Metin. t Ret Roe eR ae me os .. (d) 


Equation (c) is obtained from equation (a) by multiplying ail terms by R, while equation (d) 
is obtained from aha (0) by multiplying all terms by (7, + R). Adding (c) and (d) 

{rr + R) a + R) — Ry = RE, ~ (1 + REY 

_ RE,—(,+ RE, 
Mee De oie a8 as ws dae ioe (e) 
Instead of eliminating x from the equations, we may eliminate y; if equation (a) is multiplied 
by (r, + R) and equation (b) by R, we obtain 

(e+ RU Qi + R)x— Ror t+ R)Y= Ey (72+ R) .. : ~ (f) 
—R%x+R(r,.+ Ry = —E,R ey ‘ sy = .. (g) 


Adding these equations, 
{(r2 + R) ) (1+ R) — R%} x = (7, + R) E,— RE, 
(72 + R) E, — RE, (h) 
Te epee sn as as ; nA dei fs : 
The current through the resistance R is x — y 
or (221 + RE, — RE, — RE, +7,E,+ RE, 
Mie trR+r,R 
__ "2E, +7, Es (i) 
= 7 aR EP : Ns = d tk ; ‘ os a: 
and the P.D. between the points G and F is 
rE + Es G 
hater +R ne axe os .- : eh x ; 4) 
As an example, suppose that E, = 12 volts, r,; = -1 ohm, E, = 6 volts, 7, = 1 ohm, 
while R = 5 ohms. 
The P.D. at G.F. is then 
1x 12+ -1x6 
1x -1+-1xK5+1%x5 
=5 12-6 
~ SP 545 
= 11-25 volts. 


ors = 


5 
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The direction in which this P.D. is acting is such that a current y will flow in a clockwise 


direction in opposition to the E.M.F. E,. Its magnitude will be nas == §+25 amperes ; 


this may be verified by direct calculation using equation (e) above. 
Now calculate the P.D. if the resistance 7, = 1 ohm and rg = -1 olim. This is given by 


‘LXIZ+1x6 72x55 .. 
5 ee ee 6-43 volts. 
This example shews that in certain conditions when cells or batteries are connected in parallel, 
it is possible for one cell or battery to force a reverse current through the other. Referring to 
equation (e) it is seen that the current y will be zero if RE, = (r; + R) E,. 


rE, 

1— £; 

If E,, E, and 7,, 7, have the values given, y becomes zero if R is equal to 7,, or 1 ohm. If R is 

greater than this, as in the above example, y is a positive quantity, signifying that the assumed 

direction of current is the correct one, or that the voltage E, is forcing a ‘‘ reverse current ” 

through the other battery E,. This might of course have been anticipated from the difference 

in the respective values of E, and E,, but it is not obvious, without talculation, that if R has a 

value less than nt (i.e. less than 1 ohm in the given example) both batteries will contribute 
1 48 

to a flow of current through the resistance R. 


If E,, E, and r, are fixed, and R is varied, y will be zero if R = > 


Although of course two batteries of unequal E.M.F. are never deliberately connected in the 
above manner the principle has an important application. If one of the sources of E.M.F. in 
fig. 15 is a secondary battery and the other a shunt-wound generator (see Chapter IV), th 
E.M.F. of the generator and battery being nominally the same, the battery is said to be “' floating.”’ 
So long as the equality of E.M.F. is maintained, the generator and battery will each contribute 
an equal current which will flow in the load circuit R, and the battery tends to discharge, that is, 
its E.M.F. falls as the energy stored in chemical form is converted into electrical energy. When 
the battery E.M.F. falls below the P.D. at the load terminals, the generator supplies a charging 
current to the battery restoring its E.M.F. to its normal value, while if for any reason the 
generator voltage fails, the battery maintains the desired current through the load resistance R. 
Some device is obviously required to disconnect the generator from the load in case of complete 
failure of its E.M.F., and this is provided by an automatic electromagnetic cutout. The operation 
of such devices is dealt with in A.P.1095, Electrical Equipment Manual. 


Wheatstone bridge 


-38. A type of network which is frequently used in electrical measurements is shown in its 
simplest form in fig. 16, the arrangement being known as Wheatstone bridge. In the diagram, 
R, and R, are known resistances of fixed value, R, is an adjustable resistance whose value is 
accurately known, and R, is a resistance of unknown value. The object of the bridge is to 
measure the resistance of R,. In order to achieve this, a current-indicating instrument such as 
the simple galvanometer described in the following chapter is connected to the points A and B 
while a battery and switch are connected to points C and D. The resistances R,, Rg, Ry, Ry are 
called the arms of the bridge while the connections between A and B, and between C and D are 
referred to as the diagonals of the bridge. First, assume the galvanometer circuit to be broken 
by the key K,. On pressing the key K,, a current will be established through the two parallel 
paths R, + R,and R, + R,, and the current in these two branches may be denoted by J, and J, 
respectively. The P.D. between the ends of R,, i.e. between A and C, will be Z,, R,, while the 
P.D. between B and C will be I, R,. If these two differences of potential are equal, no difference 
of potential will exist between A and B, and if the galvanometer is connected to them by pressing 
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the key K,, no current will flow through it, tor the addition of the galvanometer to the circuit 
will not alter the value of either J, or J,. The condition under which no deflection of the 
galvanometer will occur is therefore 


I,R,=1,R, 
but 
E 


Be cho 
1 R,+ Rs * Rat R 
the condition may therefore be expressed as 

ER, _ ER, 
Rit Rk, Re t+ 


I 





or as 
R,+ Rs _ Ret 
1+ a14 FH 
or finally as 
R,_ Ry 
Ry Ry 


this is known as the condition in which the bridge is balanced. If as above stated R, and R, 
are of fixed value and the ratio between them is known, then R, and R, are in the same ratio 
because the last equation can be transposed giving 


R, _RBs 
Thus if Bi = 10, and balance is obtained when R,; = 1 ohm, then R, = | 7 ohm, while if 
2 
% be 700 24 balance is obtained when R, = 10,000 ohms, R, = 10,000 x 100 = 1,000,000 
2 
ohms. 





Fic. 16, CHap. I.—Wheatstone’s bridge. 
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The resistances R, and R, are each usually adjustable in three steps, e.g., 10, 100, 1,000 ohms, 
while R, consists of a resistance which is adjustable in steps of one ohm from zero to 9,999 ohms. 
The latter arrangement is called a decade resistance, and consists of four separate resistances, 
each of which carries 10 tappings. Calling these R,, R,, R, and Ra, we have R, adjustable in 
one-ohm steps, from 0 to 9 ohms, R, in ten-ohm steps from 0 to 90 ohms, R, in one hundred-ohm 
steps from 0 to 900 ohms and Ra in one thousand-ohm steps from 0 to 9,000 ohms. Any integral 
value of resistance from 0 to 9,999 ohms is therefore available. The principle of the Wheatstone 
bridge can be also applied to the measurement of capacitance and inductance. 


Power 


39. So far we have dealt with the conversion of energy betwéen different points without 
reference to the time taken for this conversion to take place. The rate at which energy is being 
converted is known as power. In other words, power is the rate of doing work. The C.G.S. unit 
of power is the erg per second, and the practical unit is the joule per second or watt. Since one 
joule of energy is converted when one coulomb passes between two points whose P.D* is one volt, 
the power is one watt if this conversion takes place in one second. But a rate of flow of one 
coulomb per second is one ampere, so that the power developed between two points whose P.D. 
is one volt, when a current of one ampere flows, is one watt. A larger unit of 1,000 watts is also 
used and is called the kilowatt. (KW.) 


The symbol for power is P 


_vV_QV 
gage 
Since 9 = 
P=I1IV 


A power of one watt developed continuously for one hour, will correspond with a transformation 
of Liou X 3,600 secs. or 3,600 joules. This unit is called the watt-hour. A still larger unit, 


the kilo-watt-hour, (Kwh.) or Board of Trade Unit (B.O.T.U.) is also used. It is equal to 
3-6 X 10® joules, and constitutes the ordinary commercial unit of electrical energy. Expressions 
such as “a forty-watt lamp ”’ are occasionally used. This must be interpreted as meaning that 
when used at the voltage for which it was designed, it will take such a current from the supply 
source that the power dissipated will be 40 watts. If used on an incorrect voltage, its energy 
consumption will not be at the rate of 40 watts and it is desirable to state the voltage at which 
the appliance should be used, e.g., a 200-watt 220-volt soldering iron. 


By the application of Ohm’s law, expressions for power may be obtained in terms of any 
two of the quantities voltage, current, and resistance, for since P = IV, and V = IR. 
(i) P=IxIR=f[R 
i V_ ¥? 
(ii) P=Vx RoR 
Examples 
1. In the circuit of fig. 11 find the power expended in the 5-1-ohm resistance. 


As the current through the resistance is known, use the relation P= J*R giving 


P = (0-5)® x 5:1 = 2st = 1-275 watts, 


“4 
2. At what rate is chemical energy being converted into electrical energy in the battery ? 


The energy transformed in T seconds is EIT joules, hence the rate of conversion is EI 
joules per second or EJ watts. This is equal to 10 x 0-5 or 5 watts. 
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3. In what time would 1 B.O.T.U. of electrical energy be expended in the whole circuit ? 
1 B.O.T.U. = 1,000 watt-hours 
Energy is being expended at a rate of 5 watts, hence the time taken to expend 1,000 watt-hours 


sould be oe = 200 hours. 





4, A certain motor gives an output of 50 horse power. Assuming it has no losses, find the 
annual cost of running 8 hours a day 300 days per annum, if electrical energy costs ld. per 
B.0.T.U. 

50 H.P. = 50 X 746 watts 


Total energy required = 50 x 746 watts x 300 x 8 hours 
= 50 x 2,400 x 746 watt-hours 
= 5 x 24 x'746 Kilowatt-hours or B.O.T.U. 


Cost of energy at Id. = 5 x 24 x 746 pence 
per B.O.T.U. 


= 7,460 shillings 
= {373. 


40. (i) If no mechanical work is performed the whole of the electrical energy supplied to a 
circuit is expended in producing heat. The only exception to this rule is when electromagnetic 
radiation is produced, e.g. light or wireless waves. The relation between the energy expended 
and the heat produced was discovered by the British scientist Joule, who performed a very large 
number of experiments in which a quantity of water was stirred continuous! - by various mechani- 
cal methods, and the increase in the temperature of the water was measured. He found that 
about 780 ft.-lb. of work is required to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water through 1° Fahrenheit. 
In the C.G.S. system the unit of heat is the calorie, which is the quantity of heat necessary to 
raise the temperature of one gram of water by 1° Centigrade. The calorie is equal to 4-2 joules, 
and as the heat developed by a current of J amperes flowing through a resistance of R ohms for 


2 
t seconds is I?R¢ joules, it is also equal to se calories. 


(ii) When the temperature of a body is increased by 6°C., the amount of heat gained (in 
calories) is equal to product of the mass of the body in grams, the increase of temperature, and 
to a constant known as the specific heat of the material of which the body is composed. This 
constant is defined as the ratio 


Heat required to raise 1 gram of the substance through 1° 
Heat required to raise 1 gram of water through 1° 


The specific heat of water is obviously unity, and is much less than unity for all metals. If m is 
the mass of a body and s its specific heat, an increase in its temperature of 6° C. causes the body 
to gain a quantity of heat, h, and 


h=m-s 6 calories. 


This equation, together with the relation 1 calorie = 4-2 joules, enables the electrical engineer 
to make calculations regarding the cost of heating by electrical means, as in the following example. 


If electrical energy is 2d. per B.O.T.U. find the cost of boiling 10 gallons of water, if its 
initial temperature is 25° C., assuming no heat is wasted. 
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Temperature rise = 75° C. 
The mass of 1 gallon of water is 10 lb., and of 10 gallons, 100 Ib. or 100 x 453-6 grams. 
h = m6 since for water s = 1 
h == 453-6 x 100 x 75 calories 
= 4:2 X 453-6 x 100 x 75 joules 
"2 x 453-6 x 100 x 75 _. 
= 300 x Loe Kilowatt-hours or B.O.T.U. 
== 4 B.0.T.U. approx., costing eightpence. 


In many cases the conversion data given in Table VII, Appendix A, will be found of assistance. 
The above example may be worked as under. 


From the Table it is found that one H.P.-hour is the amount of energy required to raise 
17-2 lb. of water from 62° F. to 212° F., that is through 150° F. 


As 25° C. = 77° F., the water must be raised only 212° — 77° = 135° F. 1 H.P.-hour will 
raise ie x 17-2 = 19-1 Ib. of water through this range of temperature. 


To raise the temperature of 100 Ib. will require 1° H.P-hour. 
_ 746 x 100 
= “9-1 
= 3-9 B.0.T.U. at a cost of 7-8 pence. 


watt-hour. 


Electric batteries 

41. An electric battery consists of any number of primary or secondary cells arranged 
either in series, in parallel, or in a series parallel combination. Each cell may be considered to 
have an E.M.F. of E volts and an internal resistance of y ohrns. If a number s of similar cells 
are arranged in series, the total E.M.F. of the combination will be sE volts and the total internal 
resistance sr ohms. If this battery is connected to an external circuit having a resistance of R 
ohms, the current in the circuit will be 

I= ae am 
“karo hE 


On the other hand if a number # of similar cells are connected in parallel the E.M.F. is not 
increased but remains equal to that of a single cell, in fact the sum of all the positive elements 
may be considered to form a single positive element and the negative elements may be treated 
similarly. The effect of the parallel group is therefore that of a single cell with elements times 
as large as those of one cell, and although the E.M.F. is not increased the internal resistance is 


decreased, being only th of the resistance of each cell. The current in the external circuit is 
oe 
R — 
I : 
a current 2 flowing through each ceil. 


If » groups, each consisting of s cells in series, are arranged in parallel, each group of cells in 
series may be considered to form a single cell of E.M.F. s E volts, and internal resistance s 7 
ohms. A number ~ _ these groups in parallel will then have E.M.F.  s E volts and internal 


resistance of ohms. If connected to an external resistance of R ohms the current in the external 


circuit 1s es sE 





amperes. 
Ras 
p 
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If only a certain number of cells are available, for a given resistance in the external circuit there 
is always some method of arranging the cells which will give the greatest value of current, and 
consequently the maximum expenditure of power in the external circuit. It is found that the 


best arrangement for the fulfilment of these requirements is such that rs = R, that is, the total 


effective internal resistance should be equal to the external resistance if maximum current is 
required. This condition will also make J*R a maximum, and therefore is the best arrangement 
when it is desired to dissipate the greatest possible power in the external circuit. If the number 
of cells available is », and they are arranged s in series and # in parallel, n = s #, oe a 


For maximum heating effect 


R=ir 

R= 4 

e- 
oe fZ 


Example.—20 cells each of internal resistance -1 ohm are to be arranged to give maximum 
current through a resistance of -08 ohms. What is the best arrangement ? 


The best arrangement is # groups in parallel of s cells in series, where 
20 x +1 





Answer.—5 parallel groups of 4 in series. 
If the E.M.F. of each cell is 2 volts, the current with this arrangement will be 
sE 


8 
oR = 716% 50 amperes. 


CONDUCTORS AND RESISTANCES 


42. Conductors are used for two different purposes, (i) to convey electrical energy to the 
point at which it is to be utilised, and (ii) to control and regulate electrical currents and voltages. 
In the former application the resistance of the conductor is a disadvantage as it entails a loss 
of energy. This loss of energy takes place at a rate of J*R joules per second, J being the mean 
value of the current and R the resistance of the conductor. For this reason, only materials of 
low specific resistance are used for “ supply leads”, as such conductors are generally termed, 
copper being employed for preference, although considerations of tensile strength sometimes 
necessitate the use of iron wire and considerations of weight sometimes cause aluminium to be 
employed, e.g. in long spans of overhead power lines. In the second application of conductors, 
the control is obtained by variation in the amount of resistance included in the circuit, and high 
specific resistance is then a desirable property of the conductor, as it allows a smaller and cheaper 
design than would be possible with a good conductor. Resistances used for control purposes 
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receive many special names, but can generally be classed as rheostats, potentiometers and fixed 
resistors, while two broad divisions may also be made according to the character of the conductor 
employed, thus giving rise to.“‘ wire wound ” and “ composition ” types of resistances. Wire 
wound resistances are almost invariably manufactured from one of the high resistance alloys. 
These are substances of high specific resistance and almost negligible temperature coefficient, 
the principal being platinum silver, platinoid, German silver, manganin and eureka. The 
specific resistance of these alloys is from fifteen to thirty times that of ‘copper, while the 
temperature coefficient is less than one-tenth that of copper. The advantage of the negligible 
temperature coefficient is that the resistance of the circuit is not appreciably dependent upon 
the amount of current flowing, as is the case when a substance of high temperature coefficient is 
used. Particulars of the alloys mentioned above will be found in Table I, Appendix A. 


Rheostats and potentiometers 


43. (i) A variable resistance arranged in series with other devices in order to effect a control 
of current flowing through the latter, is called a rheostat. or currents up to about 20 amperes, 
the resistance unit generally takes the form of a slab or tube of insulating material, upon which 
is carried a winding of eureka or manganin wire. A sliding contact is arranged to make electrical 
contact with the wire at any point along the length of the slab or tube, or else a number of tappings 
is brought from the wire to a row of contacts, connection to the latter being effected by a rotating 
arm. These are shewn diagrammatically in fig. 17. 


a Ree 


OOFF 
Fro. 17, Cuap. I,—Rheostats. 


(ii) A potentiometer is a variable resistance arranged in such a manner that a certain 
proportion of the available P.D. may be applied to a particular instrument. In fig. 18a is shewn 
a 2-volt accumulator, and a potentiometer so connected as to allow any fraction of the available 
E.M.F. to be applied to the instrument X, the nature and purpose of the latter being immaterial 





(a) (b) 


Fic. 18, CHAp. I.—Potentiometers. 


COLOUR CODE FOR SMALL RESISTANCES 
USED IN RADIO APPARATUS 


Body Tip Spot 


Ha" 





Bt ie 
Bf oie 


000,000,000 


Example 


Explanation 

The colours used have the numerical values 
indicated above. the, numbers being set down 
in the order Body, Tip, Spot. In the example, 
The body, being green, gives the number 5. 
The tip (red) indicafes 2 and the spof (blue) 
shows that six noughts follow. The value of the 
resisfance in ohms js therefore 52,000,000 


Fig. 19. 


9/48, (30231) - Wt. T12426/140M/C./M6167. 625. 3/50. P.L.H. & co. LD. G.943. 
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to the present discussion. When the slider A is carried to the end of the winding B, the whole 
of the available 2 volts is applied to X, but on carrying the slider to position C, no voltage is 
applied to X, while at any intermediate point the voltage applied to the instrument will lie 
between these limiting values. Two methods of connecting a potentiometer by which a reversal 
of direction of applied voltage can be obtained, are shewn in fig. 18b andc. The first necessitates 
a battery of twice the maximum voltage which it is desired to apply to the instrument. The 
second method overcomes this disadvantage. 


44, Resistors, or fixed resistances, are often fitted in radio instruments for different purposes. 
Many of these are of the order of 10° or 10® ohms, and it is necessary to obtain this value in as 
small a space as possible. In some instances a large number of turns of very fine wire (having 
an insulating surface formed by oxidisation) are wound in spiral form upon a cord about 1/,, in. 
in diameter, the ends of the wire being pressed into metal connectors and the cord covered by a 
tube of insulating material. In another type an extremely fine wire is wound in sections upon 
a fireclay tube, being afterwards covered with porcelain and “ fired”’ in order to glaze the 
covering. These are called vitreous resistances, although the term vitreous does not apply to 
the resistance element but to the glass-like exterior. Such resistances are made in units of from 
a few ohms to one hundred thousand ohms. For resistances of a higher order but very low 
current-carrying capacity, a metallic film of minyte thickness may be applied to a rod of insulating 
material, connecting leads being connected to the ends and the whole enclosed in a glass or 
cardboard tube. Suitable steps are taken to exclude moisture, e.g. by coating with paraffin wax 
or similar material. When resistances of this design are made, a colour code is adopted to denote 
the value of the resistance. The resistance carried three colours placed in the positions indicated 
on the typical resistance illustrated in fig. 19. Ten different colours are used, and are read 
in the order “ body ”, “ tip” and “‘ spot ” or band. The numerical values and method of reading 
the code are given in the figure. The use of this code is practically confined to high value 
resistors of small physical dimensions which form component parts of modern radio apparatus. 


Fuses 


45. Fuses are protective devices, which are generally placed in series with circuits in such 
a manner as to interrupt the circuit if the current exceeds a certain value. The fuse consists of 
a short length of wire, generally of tin or an alloy of tin and lead. If the current becomes 
excessive, the heat generated in the fuse will be sufficient to melt it, and the circuit is broken. 
In order that the hot metal shall not spray out and ignite any inflammable material in the vicinity, 
it is usual to enclose the wire in a porcelain holder. 


THE CARBON MICROPHONE 


46. This instrument is dealt with in this chapter because it is essentially a special form of 
resistance, the value of which can be controlled by sound waves. In its simplest form it consists 
of two polished carbon plates which serve as terminal electrodes, and between them is placed 
a small quantity of granulated carbon. One of the electrodes may be rigidly fixed to some 
support, and the other electrode is then mounted upon a flexible insulating diaphragm, mica 
being usually employed. Fig. 20 shews the carbon microphone in section, and also the manner 
in which it is connected to a battery and telephone receiver in order to form a simple telephone. 
The action of the instrument is as follows :—-When a sound wave impinges upon the flexible 
diaphragm, the alternate compression and rarefaction of the atmosphere causes corresponding 
movement of the diaphragm, and the resistance of the microphone varies accordingly. In the 
absence of a sound wave, the microphone earries a steady current from a suitable battery, which 
is also caused to flow through the windings of a telephone receiver. Variation of the resistance 
of the microphone causes corresponding variations of the current flowing through the telephone 
receiver and the diaphragm of the latter is set into vibration by the variations of current through 
the winding, setting up in the surrounding air a sound wave having characteristics similar to 
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the original sound. The action of the telephone receiver is dealt with in Chapter II, and a more 
complete description of a service type of microphone designed for use in aircraft is given in 
A.P. 1186 (Signal Manual, Part IV, Section V, Chapter XII). 


Microphone 


Receiver 





Fic. 20, Cap. I.—Simple telephone. 


ELECTROSTATICS 


47, A charged body has already been defined as one which has gained or lost electrons. 
The forces of attraction and repulsion exhibited by such bodies are exerted in a region surrounding 
them, which is called a field of electric force or an electric field. It may be imagined to consist 
of an infinite number of lines of electric force, a line of force being a line which shews the direction 
in which the force is acting at all points along its length. A field of force is shewn diagrammatically 
in fig. 21, the particular case chosen heing that of a charged sphere remote from all other bodies. 


{ 
Fic 21, Cuap, I.—Field of electric force. 


The size and nature of the charge are denoted by a number denoting the number of unit 
charges carried and a + or — sign to denote positive or negative charge respectively. A further 
convention is the arrow head shewn on a number of the lines, in order to indicate the direction 
in which a positive charge would be urged if placed in the field. 
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Electric flux and flux density 


48. The electric field may be considered as an electric stress applied to the medium surrounding 
the charge, which in its turn causes the medium to undergo a strain or displacement. This strain, 
when speaking of the whole area of the field perpendicular to the direction of the force, is called the 
electric flux. The word “ stress” has a definite technical meaning although it is often misused. 
In mechanics, stress is any force (per unit area) applied to a body in such a manner as to alter its 
shape Or size, the resulting fractional change in dimensions of the body being called the strain. 
Under certain conditions, the strain produced (D units) is proportional to the stress applied 
(F units) and the numerical relation between stress and strain may then be expressed by the 
equation F = KD, where K is a constant for any particular material, and is called the modulus 
of elasticity. Now the stress F and the strain D are of an entirely different physical nature, and 
in like manner, it is considered that the electric stress I’, also called the electric field strength*, 
causes an electric strain or displacemént D, which is also called the electric flux density. If any 
small area is taken in the electric field, perpendicular to its direction, the lines of force through all 
adjacent points bounding this area may be considered to enclose a tube of electric flux. These 
tubes of flux may be thought of as elastic bands, tending to contract in the direction of their 
length while expanding in their cross-section, this tendency being due to the applied force. If 
one end of a tube of flux is situated upon a positive charge, the opposite end must be terminated 
upon an equal and opposite charge. The imaginary elastic property of the tube then tends to 
draw the two charges together, and accounts for the attraction between like charges. Repulsion 
may also be explained by the tendency of the tubes to increase in cross-section. Two adjacent 
tubes of unlike sign tend to unite, contracting in such a way as to form a single tube. This 
conception is illustrated in fig. 22, which shews various stages in the contraction of the field between 
two unlike charges, as they approach each other. 


Fic. 22, Cuap. I.—Fields between unlike charges. 
Electrostatic system of units 
49. It has been found experimentally that the force exerted between two charged bodies 


varies inversely as the square of the distance between them. The system of units based on these 
forces is known as the electrostatic system (E.S.U.). 





* The symbol « (epsilon) is sometimes used to denote electric field strength, but in this publication 
I’ (gamma) has been adopted in order to avoid confusion with the base of Naperian logarithms. 
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The basis of this system is the electrostatic unit of quantity, or electrostatic unit charge, 
which is defined as follows. If two equal charges placed one centimetre apart in vacuo exert 
upon each other a force of one dyne, then each isa unit charge. The E.S.U. of quantity is a very 


1 
x 10° 
as follows. A pith ball, exactly 2 cm. in diameter, and covered with gold leaf in order to make 
its surface conductive, is suspended in the middle of a large room by means of a single silk fibre. 
A battery having an E.M.F. of 300 volts has its positive terminal connected to the wall of the room, 
and the pith ball is then touched with the end of a fine wire which is connected to the negative 
terminal of the battery. The pith ball then acquires a charge of one E.S.U. Two such charges 
placed one cm. apart in vacuo repel each other with a force of one dyne. If larger charges are 
given, say Q, and Q, E.S.U. respectively, then under the same conditions the force exerted is 
Q; X Q, dynes, and in general, the force exerted between two charges Q,, Q,, the distance 


apart being d cms. (in vacuo) is ek es dynes. 


small unit, being 5x 108 of the practical unit or coulomb. A single unit charge can be isolated 


If the charges are situated in some material medium, the force exerted is not the same as 
if they are situated in vacuo. For instance, if they are placed in pure vaseline—which is almost 
a perfect insulant and therefore will allow practically none of the charge to leak away—the 
force would be reduced to about one half that exerted in vacuo. On the other hand, in air the 
forces are practically the same as in vacuo. The force exerted between charged bodies thus 
depends upon a property of the medium in which they are situated. This property is called its 
“‘ dielectric constant ” or ‘‘ permittivity ” or formerly its ‘‘ specific inductive capacity’. The 
symbol for permittivity is x. 

The complete relation between the force and the charges in any medium of permittivity « 
is therefore 


Force = 0s dynes. 


Electric field strength 

50. The strength of an electric field at any point is defined as the force exerted upon a unit 
charge placed at that point. The electric field strength at a distance d from a point charge of 
Q units in a medium of permittivity ~ is 


Nae i 
r= xd dynes per unit charge. 
: One unit tube of electric flux is assumed to start from a unit positive charge, or to end on a 
unit negative charge. The total number of unit tubes of electric flux emanating from a charge is 
the electrostatic flux or electric flux. (Symbol ¥). 


The electrostatic flux density or electric flux density is the amount of electrostatic flux 
per unit area normal to the direction of the flux. Its symbol is D. 


Thus D = 5 


where ¥ is the flux (assumed uniform) through an area A square centimetres. 

Since one tube of electric force is associated with each unit charge, the total flux over a 
surface enclosing a charge of Q units must be Q tubes. If then a sphere of radius 7 centimetres 
encloses a point charge of Q units, the surface area of the sphere being 4x 7? square centimetres, 
the electrostatic flux density at this surface is 


D= 





Q tubes per square centimetre 
4n rv? per 
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but the electric field strength.’ is equal to ss 


4nrD _ 4nD 


so that = 





“ure tt 
nI 


Z tubes per square centimetre. 
Te 


or D= 


The dielectric constant or permittivity . 

51. The permittivity of a perfect vacuum is assumed to be unity. For all insulating sub- 
stances or dielectrics, it is greater than unity, and does not vary appreciably at ordinary 
temperatures with slight temperature changes. Dry air has a permittivity very slightly greater 
than unity. Table II, Appendix A gives the value of this constant for several common sub- 
stances. The reader is warned, however, that the permittivity of a material does depend upon the 
amount of ionisation or upon the number of free electrons present. Thus certain regions of space 
between the earth and the sun apear to have dielectric constants less than unity. Again, 
suppose two bodies carrying unlike charge were placed in a conducting medium, then the surplus 
electrons composing the one charge would flow to the body having a deficit of electrons, and 
therefore after a very short—in fact infinitesimal—period there would be no force between them. 
From this aspect, the permittivity of a perfect coriductor is infinitely great. The principal 
occasion upon which this effect is of importance is in the consideration of the travel of wireless 
waves in the upper regions of the atmosphere, which is dealt with later. 


Energy stored in an electric field 


52. If one of the charged bodies hitherto considered were fixed, while the other were free 
to move it is obvious that under the influence of the electric force, motion would take place, or 
work would be done. Hence the electric field possesses the capability to do work—which is our 
conception of energy. Whenever an electric field is establishéd; potential energy is stored. If 
motion does take place, this potential energy is converted into kinetic energy; and current flows 
from a point of higher potential to a point of lower potential. This leads to the notion of a 
difference of potential between the two points, just as in the case of conduction current. The 
P.D. between two points in an electric field is the work done when a unit charge moves from one 
point to the other. If the movement of a unit positive charge is due to the electric field, then 
the first point is at a higher potential than the second. If the unit positive charge is moved 
against the opposition of the electric field, then the first point is at a lower potential than the 
second. The earth’s surface is assumed to be at zero potential, and the potential of any point in the 
field can be stated with reference to this surface. The E.S.U. of P.D. is the P.D. between two points 
if one erg of work is performed in moving a unit charge from one point to the other, thus 


1 erg 
E.S. unit charge 


The practical unit of P.D. is the volt, and the practical unit of work the joule (= 10? ergs). 


E.S. Unit P.D. = 


‘a7 joule 
Hence one E.S. unit of P.D. = Rone Pe gee a ee 300 joules per coulomb. 
3x 10 coulomb 
= 300 volts 


The significance of the 300-volt battery used to obtain an E.S. unit charge will now be 
appreciated. 
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Capacitance 

53. The potential of a charged body is proportional to its charge. This relation may be 
written Q « V or Q = CV, where C is a constant. This constant, the ratio of charge to potential, 
is called the capacitance of the body. The charge which a given body can hold at a given 
potential can be increased by concentrating the region in which its field exists. An arrangement 
by which the capacitance is thus increased is called a condenser. In effect, a condenser may be 
considered as an arrangement of conductors in which the tubes of flux are packed more closely 
together, and the extra work required to accomplish this appears as an increase of potential 
energy. The capacitance of some bodies is easily determined. Thus consider a sphere of radius 7, 
remote from all other bodies in space. If its surface is given a charge of Q units, the work which 
would have to be done in order to concentrate that charge on its centre is the potential at the 
centre. That is 


v=o xr aP 
’ 7 


because 2 is the force at the centre and 7 is the distance, while work = force x distance. 


; ‘ : .. Charge Q Oh i Os. 
Since Capacitance is the ratio Potentia’ & y We have C = yo Q + =? hence the 


capacitance of a sphere is equal to its radius; the E.S. unit of capacitance is also called the 
centimetre. A body of unit capacitance has a potential of one E.S. unit when it is given unit 
charge. In isolating our unit charge, a pith ball (assumed spherical and of radius 1 cm.) was 
given a potential (with respect to earth or zero potential) of 300 volts or 1 E.S.U. Hence it 
acquired a charge of 1 E.S.U. The E.S. unit of capacitance is inconveniently small for most 
commercial purposes, and the practical unit of capacitance is the farad ; a body has a capacitance 
of one farad if a charge of one coulomb raises its potential by one volt. However, this unit is 
too large for actual use and the microfarad or one of its subdivisions is generally employed. 


1 coulomb = 3 x 10° E.S.U. of quantity 





1 P 
1 volt = 3x 108 E.S.U. of potential 
‘Hence 1 farad = 9 x 10" E.S.U. of capacitance 
1 microfarad _ 1 

(uF) = i908 farad 

I vary = in microfarad 

1 micro-microfarad __ 1 _. 

(anP) = ios microfarad 

= wn farad 


Capacitance of a condenser 

54. A common form of condenser consists of two parallel plates separated by, or immersed 
in, an insulating material. If one of these plates is given a positive charge, and the other a 
negative charge, the plates themselves being remote from each other, the lines of flux from each 
plate would terminate on the earth. If the two plates are now brought near to each other, the 
lines of force can shorten and link from one plate to the other, so that the electric field is con- 
siderably concentrated. 


55. Consider an uncharged parallel plate condenser connected to a battery, switch and 
galvanometer, the latter being an instrument which indicates the presence and direction of a 
current. 
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First, let the plates be well separated as in fig. 23a. On closing the switch, the electro- 
motive force of the battery will urge electrons along the circuit, so that electrons flow from the 
plate A through the battery and to plate B. This current of electrons will be shewn by the 
deflection of the galvanometer. When the P.D. between the plates is equal to the E.M.F. of 
the battery, there will be no further flow of electrons. This will occur a fraction of a second 
after closing the switch. The two plates are now oppositely charged, plate A having a deficit 
of electrons, and plate B a surplus. At the same time an electric field is established between 
the plates in the medium separating them, and a displacement of electrons will occur in this 
medium, the electrons trying to move toward the plate A, which has a deficit of electrons. As 
has already been stated, although the electrons in an insulating material cannot leave their own 
atoms, they are strained in their orbits, and this slight movement constitutes a displacement 
current. 

If now the two plates are brought more closely together as in fig. 23b, the negative charge 
on plate B tends to nullify the positive charge on plate A so that the P.D. between the plates is 
decreased and a momentary electron flow takes place into plate B, restoring the P.D. to equality 
with the E.M.F. of the battery. On breaking the switch, each plate is left in a charged state, 
ce ey between the plates being equal to that of the battery from which the condenser was 
charged. 


Beso A_B 





(a) (b) 


} 
Fic. 23, Cuap. I.—Increase of capacitance of condenser. 


If now the plates are connected by a conductor, the surplus of electrons on plate B will 
surge into the conductor displacing other electrons and causing a conduction current to flow. 
Electrons from the end of the conductor nearest to plate A will flow into the plate and unite with 
the atoms which are deficient in electrons, restoring them to their neutral state. At the same 
time, the strain on the electrons in the material of the dielectric will be released, the electrons 
will recover their normal orbits, and in so moving constitute a displacement current in the 
reverse direction to the displacement current set up by the charging process. 


Capacitance of a parallel plate condenser 
56. The capacitance of a parallel plate condenser may be derived as follows :—- 
Assuming that the charge on each plate is equally distributed over its surface, the lines of 
force will be parallel and the flux density uniform. 
Let V = the P.D. between the plates (E.S.U,) 
Q = the charge on one plate (E.S.U.) 
d = the distance between plates in cm. 
A = the area of plates in cm.”. 
Q tubes 
A cm.2° 
The electric field strength is I, and 
r= 4xnxD 


Eva 





Then the flux density D = 
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The P.D. between the plates == the work done in moving a unit charge against a force F 
through a distance d. 








ie. V=eId 
y= 4xD xd 
4 
42Q 
ogra os 
There is a further relationship between V and Q, namely 
a atiae 
V= Eo C= Vv 
OS Wt A 
Hence C= i<0a° 454 (E.S.U.) 
nA 
If C is to be expressed in microfarads, 
Ax . 
C= 4nadx9 x 10° microfarads, 


Energy stored in a condenser 


57. It has already been stated that work must be done in order to establish an electric field 
and this work is stored in the field as potential energy. The amount of energy stored in a con- 
denser of C farads when charged to a P.D. of V volts will now be calculated. The charge intro- 
duced into the condenser is given by the equation Q= CV. The average charging current, 


during the time ¢ taken to charge the condenser will be g or of and since the P.D. at beginning 


of charge is zero, while at the end it is V, the average voltage during charge is . The average rate 


of doing work is therefore = x Y joules per second, and the total work done in ¢ seconds is 


2 
therefore cl joules. This work done is stored as energy in the charged condenser. 


A useful analogy is the storage of air in a closed metal cylinder by means of an air pump. 
Let the cylinder have a capacity of C cubic feet at atmospheric pressure, then it will hold C x V 
cubic feet at a pressure V. Now, to force the first additional particle of air into the cylinder 
requires practically no pressure. When the cylinder has been pumped up to a pressure of V Ib. 


per square foot} a pressure of just over V Lb. per square foot will be necessary in order to force 


in another particle of air. Thus the average pressure during the whole operation will be . Lb. 


per square foot and the total work done will be 


V Lb. 3 CV? 
5 ara X CV it? = <5 ft. Lb. 


and this is the amount of work which could be done by the compressed air. 


Energy density 

* 58. It is sometimes convenient to consider the amount of energy stored in a dielectric 
without reference to the capacitance. This may be illustrated by a consideration of the parallel 
plate condenser, the field being assumed to be parallel and uniform. 


The capacitance of such a condenser in E.S.U. is 





Z 4 a units and the energy stored is } CV? 
ergs, if V is the P D. between the plates, also in E.S.U. 
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Hence the energy stored = 4V? x poe ergs and since the total volume of the dielectric 
Tt 
2 
is Ad, this is equivalent to an energy density of (F x ES) + Ad ergs per cubic centimetre. 
ve Ax\. x {V2 
ae T XGea) + 44-85 (7) 


V is the work done on a unit charg. 1n moving it from one plate to the other. 


: is the work done per centimetre, i.e. is the electric field strength I of the field. 


Hence the energy density in a uniform field of strength I is a2 
The conception of electric field strength as the P.D. per centimetre leads to a practical 
unit of electric field strength—the volt per centimetre. 
One E.S.U. of field strength = 300 volts per centimetre. A submultiple of this, the milli 
volt per metre, is frequently used to measure the strength of an electric field due to a distant 
radio transmitter, at any point where wireless reception is contemplated. 


Charge and discharge of a condenser 


59. It is now proposed to consider the phenomena associated with the chargirfg ofa condenser 
through a resistance. The circuit shewn in fig. 24 comprises a source of constant E.M.F of E 
volts, a condenser of C farads and a resistance of R ohms. The condenser and resistance (in 


s R 


ergs per cubic centimetre. 


== 
: E S2 


eh Cc 


Fic. 24, Cuap. I.—Condenser and resistance in series. 


series) can be connected to the source of supply by means of the switch S,._ Before this switch 
is closed the condenser possesses no charge and the P.D. between its plates is zero. On closing 
the switch a current will commence to flow, charging the condenser, the magnitude of this current 
at the instant of completing the circuit being amperes : note particularly that as the condenser 
offers no “ back pressure’ or counter-E.M.F., the initial charging current is the same as if the 
condenser were short circuited. In a very short interval of time, however, the condenser will 


receive a charge, e.g. in ¢ seconds a charge g, equal to I x ¢ or rt coulombs, and will therefore 
exert a counter-E.M.F., e, equal to — t volts, because e = é and q wo #. In order to shew 
the effect, let us assume that E = 200 volts, C= 10 uF. R = 1,000 ohms. Then when -0025 


second has elapsed from the time of closing the switch the counter-E.M.F. will be ‘coe x e x 


+0025 which is 50 volts. Now the final charge of the condenser will be CE or im X 200 = -002 
coulombs, and if the initial rate of charge were maintained the voltage of the condenser would 


teach its final value E in a time 7, where - T = E or T = CR seconds. 
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The time which would be taker to charge the condenser to a voltage equal to that applied, 
if the initial rate of charging could be maintained, is called the time constant of the circuit. In 
practice the condenser does not charge at the initial rate, because the counter-E.M.F. opposes 
the applied voltage, and therefore the charging current falls as the counter-E.M.F. increases. 
Thus after an interval -0025 second, the counter-E.M.F. is 50 volts, and only 150 volts are 
available to cause a further charge. During a second interval of time of the same duration, the 


current which will flow will be ; ae amperes, the charge -15 x -0025 coulombs, and the increase 
Q ? 


of voltage Eo" 15 x -0025 x 10° which is 37-5 volts. At the end of the second interval the 


counter-E.M.F. will therefore be 50 + 37-5 or 87-5 volts. The voltage available to cause a 
further charge is now reduced to 112-5 volts, and at the end of yet another interval of -0025 
second the current will be -1125 ampere, the additional charge -1125 x -0025 coulomb, and the 
increase of counter-E.M.F. -1125 x -0025 x 10® or 28-125 volts. The total counter-E.M.F. at 
the end of the third interval is therefore 87-5 + 28-125 = 115-625 volts. Proceeding in this 
manner we may complete a table as follows, and plot the results on squared paper. The resulting 
curve will then shew the rate at which the condenser P.D. rises. 


Charge in Counter-E.M.F. 





Average coulombs produced T Vol 
Interval Current, during during ealine — MF acer be 
_E-e interval interval errers further charge 
eae Te g=itt 4 
1 2 -0005 50 50 150 
2 15 -000375 37-5 87-5 112-5 
3 +1125 -00028125 28-125 115-625 84-375 
4 084375 -000212 21-2 136-825 63-175 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 


The results can be obtained graphically as follows. Prepare the axes of the graph, as in 
fig. 25, shewing voltage up to 200 volts and time up to, say -1 second. From the origin of the 
graph draw a straight line to the point E = 200, = CR = -01 second. This shews the rate 
at which the counter-E.M.F. of the condenser would increase if the initial charging current were 
maintained. It is seen that the P.D. of the condenser plates after -0025 second would be 50 
volts, as calculated above. The difference between the applied and counter-E.M.F. (150 volts) 
will now tend to cause the condenser P.D. to rise from 50 to 200 volts in -01 second, and therefore 
a line is drawn from the point 50 volts, -0025 second, to the point 200 volts, -0125 second, 
i.e. -01 second further along the time axis, but on the 200 volt line. At -005 second, this line 
gives the condenser P.D. as 87-5 volts, asin the table. The complete curve shewing the increase 
of condenser P.D. can be constructed in this manner, drawing in each successive “ voltage 
increase ” line to a point on the 200 volts ordinate, a time interval of -01 second ahead of the 
previous line. The graphical process should be performed by the reader for other values of the 
circuit constants, as the construction has many other applications, for instance in Chapter IT 
we find the growth of current through an inductive circuit in the same way. It must however 
be pointed out that the curve obtained in the figure is not quite accurate, because the time interval, 
0025 second, during which the charging current is assumed to remain constant at each successive 
value, is much too long. The shorter this interval is assumed to be, the greater will be the 
accuracy of the graphical construction. It can be proved that the current will reach -632 of 
its maximum value in a time equal to the time constant of the circuit. By the graphical 
construction given above, the voltage rises to 136-8, which is -685 of the maximum value, in 
a time equal to the time constant. If the intervals are halved, the graphical construction gives 
a curve which rises to -64 of the maximum value in the trme T = CR, i-e. 01 second, and is 
then a good approximation to the true curve; in fig. 25 several points on the latter are 
indicated by small circles. The reason for taking the longer time interval in the above example 
is simply to avoid crowding the lines on the graph. 





METHOD OF PLOTTING CONDENSER VOLTACE WHEN CHARCED AND DISCHARGED 
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Discharge of condenser through resistance 

60. In fig. 25 the condenser P.D. is practically equal io the applied voltage after an interval 
of -05 second from the instant of closing the switch. If the switch S, is opened, the condenser 
would remain charged to this voltage if its insulation were perfect. As there is no such thing 
as a perfect insulant, the charge will gradually leak away, and the lower the insulation resistance 
between the plates, the more rapid will be the discharge. Let us suppose that we expedite the 
di-charge by connecting the 1,000 ohm resistance across the terminals of the condenser by closing 
the switch S,. A current commences to flow as soon as the circuit is completed, its value, 


momentarily, being . V being the P.D. between the plates and equal to E, the voltage of the 
charging battery. The quantity of electricity which will pass in the short interval ¢ seconds wil] 





; Vv é 
be r t, and the fall in P.D. will be the quantity divided by the capacitance, or CR t, If this rate of 


: ; V 
discharge could be maintained, the condenser voltage would fall to zero in a time T, where CR T 


is the total fall of P.D., ie. V volts. The time T is therefore CR seconds, which it will be 
remembered is the time which would be taken to charge the condenser to the voltage of the 
supply if the initial rate of charge could be maintained. We now see that the initial rate of 
discharge is equal to the initial rate of charge provided the resistance of the circuit is the same 
in both charging and discharging. The initial rate of discharge can be shewn on the graph by 
a straight line drawn from the point t = -05, E = 200 volts to the point t = -06 second, E = 0. 
The discharging process is very similar to the process of charge, in that after a short interval of 


time ¢, the voltage available to cause current to flow is not V, but V — os t. When? = -0525 


second, the voltage available to cause further current to flow is only 150 volts, which should 
be compared with the voltage available for charging in the previous example. This 150 volts 
will now tend to discharge completely the condenser in a further -O1 second, and so a new 
“ voltage fall ’’ ine may be drawn from the point E = 150 volts, ¢ = -0525, to the point E = 0, 
t = :0625. Continued repetition of this process gives the discharge curve of the condenser. 
Instead of falling to zero in a time CR or -01 second, the P.D. falls to 36-8 per cent. of its 
original value. The rate of charge and discharge of a condenser when associated with a resistance 
becomes of practical importance in certain radio instruments, for example, the “‘ grid condenser 
and leak ” commonly tound in valve transmitting apparatus. 


Dielectric strength 

61. (i) If the P.D. applied to a condenser exceeds a certain limit the strain in the dielectric 
becomes s0 great that the atoms composing it are forced to allow a conduction current to flow, 
and the diclectrit is then said to be punctured. In a solid dielectric the puncture actually takes 
the form of a hole which is burnt through the dielectric, and a plate of insulating material which 
has suffered in this way is of no further service. If the construction of the condenser is such 
that the defective plate cannot ve removed, the whole condenser is rendered unserviceable by 
the failure of the one plate of dielectric, hence it is important that the rated safe voltage of any 
condenser shall not be exceeded. In liquid and gaseous dielectrics, the insulating substance 
closes round the puncture, and such substances are said to be self-sealing, but it must be 
appreciated that in a liquid dielectric such as oil the phenomenon of puncture will be accompanied 
by carbonisation of the oil and its insulating properties will be impaired. Puncture of liquid or 
gaseous dielectrics is facilitated by the presence of foreign bodies of poor insulating qualities, 
e.g. dust, metallic particles or fluff, and great care should be exercised in the exclusion of such 
substances when. assembling or reassembling any condenser. 


(ii) The dielectric strength of any material is defined as the voltage required to puncture 
a plate of the material one mil. (-001 in.) in thickness, the types of electrode used to apply the 
voltage to the dielectric itself being specified. For reasons into which it is unnecessary to enter, 
the dielectric strength between sharp points is less than between flat plates, or than between 
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spherical balls, and condenser dielectrics are usually tested under the conditions in which they 
will be used, i.e. with flat metallic electrodes between which the dieiectric is clamped. A thin 
sheet of dielectric is found experimentally to be proportionately stronger than a thicker one of 
the same material. The reason for this is obscure but appears to be associated with the fact 
that as the thickness of the material increases, the electric field strength in the dielectric departs 
to a greater degree from uniformity, and in certain places may reach a higher value than is 
calculated on the assumption of uniform field strength. The dielectric strength of some common 
insulating materials is given in Table II, Appendix A. It must be borne in mind that dielectrics 
puncture at lower voltages if subjected to alternating E.M.F. than if subjected to steady E.M.F. 
and the higher the frequency of the applied voltage the lower is the voltage at which a given 
dielectric will puncture. Hence condensers are generally marked with their test voltage, its 
nature whether alternating or steady being also stated. Thus a condenser marked “ 4,000 
volts, D.C. test’, means that it has passed a test in which a steady voltage of 4,000 volts was 
applied for a considerable period. The latter stipulation is important, for if the dielectric allows 
a small conductive current to flow its temperature will increase and the dielectric may be weaker 
at the higher temperature than at the lower. This point must also receive due attention in 
applying a condenser to any particular purpose. If the charging and discharging currents are 
very high, the metal plates forming the condenser may become heated, and the consequent 
heating of the dielectric may cause it to fail at voltages below the test voltage. 


INSULATING MATERIALS 


62. The insulating materials used in general electrical work may be either solid or liquid, 
the former comprising hygroscopic materials such as fibre, paper, asbestos, etc., and non- 
hygroscopic materials such as rubber, mica, glass, etc. The liquid insulators are practically 
confined to oils which are hygroscopic, and varnishes which are non-hygroscopic after baking 
at a high temperature. The following brief notes deal with some of the principal characteristics 
of various insulants. 


Non-hygroscopic substances 

63. Rubber.—This substance is a complex vegetable hydrocarbon occurring in the natural 
form as a sticky mass called latex, which is obtained from certain trees in the equatorial zone. 
The natural product is converted into rubber by first evaporating the moisture from the latex 
in a wood fire while stirring with a wooden paddle. The latex is then dried and hardened, and 
subjected to a purifying process, which consists of soaking in hot water for a long period, slicing 
the softened rubber, and then washing and drying, the resulting product emerging as sheets of 
crepe rubber, which is dried in a dark room at a temperature of about 130° F. The density of 
rubber is from 0-92 to 0-96, and its specific resistance at 24° C. is 11 x 10% ohms per cm. cube. 
By mixing with from 2 to 3 per cent. of sulphur under the application of heat, a process which is 
termed vulcanisation, a material called vulcanised rubber is produced, and this material is not 
affected by temperature changes to the same extent as pure rubber. A slight increase in sulphur 
content results in the production of hard rubber or ebonite. 


64. Gutta percha.—This material is also the coagulated sap of certain trees, and resembles 
rubber in some respects. It differs however in the following characteristics :— 
(i) It softens at a low temperature of about 65° C. 
(ii) It is unaffected by immersion in water provided it is screened from light. 


The latter property suggests its principal use, which is the insulation of submarine cables. 
The density of gutta percha is about 0-98 and its specific resistance 2 x 10° ohm per cm. cube. 


Chatterton’s compound, which is used extensively in cable repair work, is made from the 
following materials. Gutta percha 60 per cent., Stockholm tar 20 per cent, resin 20 per cent. 


65. Mica.—Mica is one of the most important electrical insulators, having a high dielectric 
strength and being capable of withstanding extremely high temperatures. It has certain 
disadvantages, however, being mechanically weak and only obtainable in thin sheets. It is a 
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mineral and is mined in India, Canada and U.S.A., being found in the crevices of certain igneous 
rocks, and its high price is in part owing to this, for often one ton of rock must be removed in order 
to obtain one pound of mica. The varieties of mica known as amber, green and ruby are slightly 
different in composition and the ruby is most used for high class work. Mica is not easily corroded 
and it withstands most acids and alkalies, but oil penetrates between its laminae in course of time 
and causes disintegration, The laminated structure is the outstanding feature of this substance, 
no other mineral possessing it. 
The principal uses of mica for electrical purposes are :— . 
(i) Insulation of commutator segments (see Chapter IV). Canadian amber mica 
is used for this purpose, because under friction against a carbon brush it wears at the same 
rate as copper. . 
(ii) Insulation of heating units in apparatus such as electric soldering irons. 

(iii) Manufacture of condensers for radio purposes, and also for magnetos. Ruby 
mica is invariably used for these, only the highest quality being accepted for transmitting 
condensers or magneto condensers. 

(iv) Insulation of central electrode of sparking plugs for petrol engines. (See A,P. 
1464, Engineering Manual.) 

Micanite is extensively used in tubular form, e.g. in the slots of the armatures of dynamo 
electric machinery. (Chapter IV.) It is made by pasting together with shellac-varnish layers 
of mica flakes, sometimes with the addition of thin paper or cloth. 


66. Porcelain is an artificial product, composed of china clay, flint and other ingredients 
which are ground to a fine powder with water, forming a plastic substance which is moulded to 
shape and afterwards baked. There is considerable shrinkage during the latter process, and it 
is not adapted for work which requires fine limits. It has no superior for such purposes as 
transformer terminal insulators, and for the insulation of overhead wires. 


Marble and slate are good insulators possessing considerable mechanical strength, and like 
porcelain they are incombustible. Their chief use is in large switch-board panels. 

Shellac is a natural product, the deposit of a certain kind of insect. It is a reddish brown 
substance which is sold in flakes, but is invariably used as a varnish which consists of flake 
shellac dissolved in alcohol. 


Hygroscopic substances 

67. Paper is extensively employed for insulating cables, being wound round the conductor 
in spiral form, and afterwards varnished and lead sheathed, the latter being almost compulsory 
owing to the hygroscopic nature of paper. In the manufacture of small parts such as magneto 
armatures and meter coils, a manilla paper coated with shellac is often used. 


68. Press-pahn and vulcanised fibre are fibrous materials built up from laminae which are 
pressed together. Press-pahn is usually used in sheet form, while vulcanised fibre can be obtained 
in the form of sheet, rod or tube. Small bushes are often made of fibre in preference to ebonite 
on account of its greater mechanical strength, the bushes being frequently soaked in molten 
paraffin wax, which is an extremely good insulant, but is too weak mechanically for use except 
as a filling for such purposes, and for the construction ef waxed-paper condensers. 


69. Asbestos. This is a minera] which is found principally in Canada, South Africa and 
Italy. It is very hygroscopic, but can withstand extremely high temperatures. It is not used 
alone, except for the insulation of resistance elements, but forms an ingredient of several moulded 
compositions such as ebonestos and isolite. 


Moulded compositions 

70. The use of moulded parts has greatly increased of late years, owing to the reduction of 
cost compared with machined parts. The materials used generally consist of two principal 
ingredients, called the binder and the filler respectively. Moulding materials are classified 
according to the nature of the binder, the principal being rubber, natural resins and synthetic 
resins. 
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71. Ebontte.—This is the best known rubber composition. It consists of crepe rubber with 
the addition of about 40 per cent. by weight of sulphur, the mixture being amalgamated under 
hot rollers. This product, which is called ‘‘ dough ”, is pressed to the required shape in a stéam- 
heated hydraulic press during which process partial vulcanisation occurs, the process being 
completed by “ cureing”’ the moulding in a chamber filled with steam. Ebonite cannot be 
moulded within fine tolerances, some machining being invariably necessary. Ebonite has the 
following disadvantages, viz. extreme brittleness and poor mechanical strength, it undergoes 
chemical decomposition under the influence of sunlight, and it softens at about 60°C. On the 
other hand, its dielectric strength is very high. 


72. Stabalite—This material contains rubber and sulphur with the addition of certain 
mineral ingredients, and is chiefly used in the manufacture of certain radio parts, and in magnetos, 
particularly the distributor of the latter. It has all the advantages of ebonite, but none of its 
drawbacks. It will safely stand temperatures up to 100° C. 


The materials using natural resin, such as shellac, resin, asphalt or bitumen, as the binder, are 
known by many proprietary names ; the fillers used are often wood pulp, magnesia, lime, sand 
and asbestos. None of these can be compared with ebonite or stabalite for dielectric strength 
and few will withstand greater temperatures than ebonite. 


The synthetic resinous compounds consist of a binder which is formed by the action of phenol 
and formaldehyde, the fillers being wood pulp and asbestos. The best known-of these products 
is bakelite which has good mechanical strength, high dielectric strength, and heat resisting 
properties, being efficient at temperatures up to 200°C. A further advantage is its excellent 
moulding properties, which have made it possible to mould. items within a tolerance of a few 
thousandths of an inch. Other phenolic compounds are used for the panels of aircraft radio 
equipment. 


Types of condensers 


73. It was formerly usual to distinguish between ‘‘ transmitting’ and “ receiving ” 
condensers, but the necessity for this demarcation has disappeared to a large extent, because 
the peak voltages used in modern transmitters (other than those of very high power) are much 
lower than in the early days of radio communication, while on the other hand the efficiency of 
receiving condensers which formerly was not regarded as of very great importance, now receives 
a considerable amount of attention. A more useful classification is (i) low voltage, large 
capacitance, fixed value condensers, (ii) low voltage, small capacitance, fixed value condensers, 
(iit) high voltage, small capacitance, variable condensers. The main features and application 
of these classes will now be given. 


74. Condensers of class (i) are commonly further subdivided into (a) non-inductive and 
(5) inductive types. The inductive type offers no electrical advantages and in some circumstances 
has positive drawbacks, but it is inexpensive and can be produced by automatic machinery. 
The dielectric is invariably of waxed paper, and carries a metallic coating which may be tin, lead 
or aluminium foil, but latterly is often applied to the dielectric by spraying, an alloy of low melting 
point being used. Two paper strips with their metal electrodes together with unmetallised paper 
strips for separating purposes are rolled upon a mandril, values of capacitance up to 10 » F being 
obtained. This method of construction gives long thin electrodes, and the current density in the 
dielectric near the points to which terminal connection is made is greater than at points remote 
from the terminal connections. A condenser having this “ rolled-up ’’ form possesses an inherent 
inductance which is of the order of a few microhenries and in certain circuits this causes serious 
complications. The non-inductive type is preferable in all respects, but is more expensive to make, 
as it is built up of flat plates, interleaved with a suitable dielectric, which may be waxed paper 
but is more often thin mica. Even so, there must be some slight residual inductance, but this is 
much less than the inductance of a condenser of rolled up construction. Non-inductive condensers 
are made in-all values of capacitance up to about -1 y F, larger values than this being seldom 
required. It is important to observe that even a few inches of connecting wire may seriously 
prejudice the behaviour of such a condenser, bu. further consideration of this point must be 
deferred until later. 
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75. Condensers of class (ii) are of similar construction to the non-inductive type just discussed, 
but either mica or air is invariably used as the dielectric. When mica is adopted the condenser 1s 
often assembled in two, three or four sections which are connected in series, in order that the 
condenser will withstand the desired voltage. Copper foil electrodes are usually employed, and 
a range of capacitance between -00005 and -005 u F can be obtained, the overall dimensions 
being quite small, e.g. a -005 » F condenser for 500 volts D.C. test may occupy about 0-5 cubic. 
inch. When extremely low dielectric losses are essential, and the desired capacitance doe not 
exceed about -0001 yu F, air dielectric may be employed ; the construction then resembles an 
air dielectric variable condenser. except that no provision is made for alteration of capacitance. 
Condensers of class (iii) are commonly employed in the radio frequency circuits of both trans- 
mitters and receivers. The condenser consists of a number of fixed plates of brass or aluminium, 
which are in electrical connection and form one electrode of the condenser. A second set of plates, 
generally called the moving vanes, are capable of rotation about a central axis. These vanes are 
often of semi-circular shape, and rotation of the spindle upon which they are mounted causes 
them to mesh into the spaces between the fixed plates so forming a condenser, the capacitance 
of which can be altered by variation of the amount of overlap between the fixed plates and the 
moving vanes. Air dielectric is almost universal for these condensers although occasionally thin 
ebonite, synthetic resin or mica plates are inserted between fixed and moving vanes, and are 
generally free to rotate with the latter The dielectric then consists partly of air and partly of 
solid material and the capacitance is somewhat increased. In the service Type 7 condenser, which 
is a variable condenser of -0009 » F maximum capacitance’ normally, and is of very robust 
construction, the plates are enclosed in a glass vessel which can be filled with ol, if necessary. 
By this means the maximum capacitance can be increased to a value about three times its normal. 
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CHAPTER II.—MAGNETISM 


PERMANENT MAGNETISM 

Magnetic polarity 

‘1. Everyone is familiar with the toy horse-shoe magnet, so called from its shape. It has the 
property of attracting iron filings, pins, needles and in fact, any srhall pieces of iron or steel. 
Such a magnet is called a permanent magnet because the attractive force possessed bv it is inherent 
in the magnet itself and does not depend upon any‘external influence. Actually any permanent 
magnet slowly loses its magnetic properties, the degree to which they are retained depending upon 
the retentivity of the material of which the magnet is made. 


A more convenient form of magnet for experimental purposes is the bar magnet, which can 
be made from an ordinary steel knitting needle by stroking it in one direction only with one pole 
of a permanent magnet. If such a bar magnet is suspended horizontally, as shewn in fig. la, 
it will be found'to take up such a position that its axis lies approximately north and south. 
If one end is 'marked, it will be found that no matter how the magnet is displaced, the same end 
eventually comes to rest pointing roughly towards the north.:The ends of the magnet are there- 
fore called the north-seeking end (or “ pole ’’) and south-seeking end (or “ pole ”’) respectively. 





Fic. 1, Cuap. II.—Suspended bar magnets, 


This pole-seeking property is due to the fact that the earth itself is a huge magnet, having south- 
seeking and north-seeking poles situated near, but not coincident with, the geographical poles. 
The north-seeking pole of a magnet is that which is attracted towards the geographical north 
region of the earth, but it is impossible to allot north-seeking or south-seéking properties to 
the earth itself for north or south has no significance except in relation to that body. If instead 
of the terms north-seeking and south-seeking, the poles are considered to be positive and negative 
respectively, the geographical north region of the earth is of negative polarity. It is desirable to 
avoid the use of the terms “ north-pole ” and “ south-pole ’’ when referring to magnets, sub- 
stituting ‘‘ N-pole ’’ and ‘‘ S-pole ’’, which signify “‘ north-seeking ’’ and “‘ south-seeking ”’ poles. 
The attractive force’ of a magnet is most concentrated in the neighbourhood of its poles. This 
is easily shewn by dipping a magnet into iron filings, and noting in which regions most filings 
adhere. 

The mutual action which takes place between magnets can easily be demonstrated, e.g. 
if the south-seeking pole of another magnet is brought near to the south-seeking pole of the sus- 
pended one, as in fig. 1b, it will be found that repulsion takes place, while if the north-seeking 
pole is presented to it attraction occurs, fig. Ic. The first law of magnetism is that “ like poles 
repel, and unlike poles attract each other” 
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2. If a bar magnet is laid upon a table, and a smallcompassneedle—whichismerely a pivoted 
bar magnet—is moved about from point to point in its vicinity, the needle will be found to vary 
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Fic. 2, Cuap. II.—Compass needles in magnetic field. 





Fic. 3, Cuap. II.—Lines of force shown by iron filings around magnet. 
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its direction in each individual position. Fig. 2 shews the various directions taken up by the 
needle in such an experiment. The needle shews the direction of the magnetic force at the point 
at which it is situated. The magnetic field of a magnet is the region in which its action can be 
observed, and this field may be said to consist of lines of magnetic force, a line of force being 
defined as the imaginary line along which the force of a magnet acts. Faraday’s conception of 
the properties of electric lines of force was explained in Chapter I, and it may be assumed that 
magnetic lines of force behave in an identical manner. 

By a long-standing convention the positive direction or sense of the lines of force is taken as 
that direction in which a north-seeking pole would be urged if it were free to move. Thus it may 
be considered that in the external magnetic circuit the lines of force flow from north-seeking to 
south-seeking poles externally, and from south-seeking to north-seeking poles inside the magnet, 
each magnetic line being a complete closed loop. In diagrams an arrow head is usually placed 
upon some of the lines to indicate the sense of the field. From this idea of “‘ flowing ” we are 
led to speak of the magnetic flux of a magnet, as synonymous with the total magnetic field. 





Repulsion Attraction 


Fic. 4, Cap. II.—Lines of force between adjacent magnetic poles. 


3. A map or picture of the magnetic field in any one plane can be made by sifting fine iron 
filings from a small sieve on to a sheet of tracing paper under which a magnet has been placed. 
The filings then align themselves in the direction of the lines of force. It will be found advan- 
tageous to tap the sheet gently as the filings fall on it. Fig. 3 is reproduced from a photograph of 
the magnetic field of a magnet, which was produced in this way, while fig. 4 shews qualitatively 
the distribution of the field in the neighbourhood of (i) two unlike poles and (ii) two like poles, 
placed adjacent to each other. 


Theory of molecular magnetism 

4, The process by which a piece of iron or steel becomes magnetised has been explained as 
follows. The molecules of such substances are themselves minute magnets. In the non- 
magnetised state these molecular magnets align themselves into closed magnetic chains as shewn 
in fig. 5, in ;which the molecules are represented by small rectangles, the black portion being of 
north-seeking and the white portion of south-seeking polarity. Each little chain forms a 
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Fic. 5, Cuar. II.—Arrangement of molecules in magnetic substance. 


complete magnetic circuit and no force is exerted externally. When the substance is magnetised, 
however, these molecular magnets are dragged into alignment along the axis of the magnet, 
the lines of force associated with them being now completed through the space surrounding the 
iron. The shape of the magnetisation curve of iron (see para. 22) strongly supports this theory. 
The difference in the behaviour of iron and steel in this respect compared with most other 
materials is not yet understood. 


Induced magnetism 
5. If a piece of soft iron be placed in the field of a permanent magnet, and the resulting 
field plotted by the iron filings method, the result is as shewn in fig. 6. It will be seen that the 
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soft iron now appears to have a magnetic field of its own and is said to be magnetised by induction. 
Consideration of the polarity of the permanent magnet and the soft iron shews that the adjacent 
poles are unlike and will therefore attract each other. It isin this way that all attraction between 
magnets and unmagnetised bodies commences, and may be summed up in the statement that 
“induction always precedes attraction ’’. 
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Fic. 6, CHap. I1.—Induced magnetism in soft iron. 


ELECTROMAGNETISM 


6. In the preceding paragraphs only the phenomena associated with or due to permanent 
magnets has been considered. The connection between magnetism and electricity was suspected 
for many years before it was finally established that an electron in motion always produced a 
magnetic field. Since an electric current consists of a motion of electrons, or possibly a motion 
of positive and negative ions, each of the latter possessing one or more surplus electrons, we may 
say that an electric current produces a magnetic field. This field forms circles concentric with 
the axis of the current-carrying conductor. It is important in certain circumstances (see 
Chapter V) to remember that this field exists both inside and outside the conductor. It can be 
demonstrated by the use of iron filings as in the case of a permanent magnet, and is shewn 
diagrammatically in fig. 7a. The direction of the field is shewn conventionally by the arrows, 
and it will be seen that the direction of the current and the direction of the magnetic field are 
related in the same way as the thrust and turn respectively of the ordinary carkscrew. This 
useful mnemonic is usually known as “ Maxwell’s corkscrew rule’. 


An immediate practical application of this rule is to indicate the direction of current in a‘ 
wire. If a conductor carrying a current is laid over and parallel with the compass needle, the 
needle will be deflected, tending to place itself at right angles to the conductor. The actual 
angular deflection in any particular case will depend upon the strength of the magnetic field due 
to the current, and to the controlling force of the earth’s magnetic field. If the direction of the 
current in the wire is from south to north, the north-seeking pole of the needle will be deflected 
to the left, i.e. toward the west, while if the direction of the current is reversed, the deflection 
will be toward the east. This is most easily remembered by Ampere’s “ swimming rule ” :— 


“Consider a man swimming face downwards with the current in the conductor, over the 
compass needle. The north-seeking pole of the latter will be deflected towards his left.” 
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7. If two wires carrying currents are placed parallel to each other the resulting magnetic 
field may be depicted as in figs. 7b and 7c. In fig. 7b the currents are in opposite directions, 
and in fig. 7c they are in the same direction. The conductors in the former case tend to attract 
and in the latter to repel each other. An experiment to show this can easily be performed, the 
apparatus being arranged asin fig.8. Two light metalrods are suspended from a suitable support, 








attracted 


Wire ends 
dipping in 


Current flowing in same Current flowing in opposite 
direction directions 


Fic. 8, Cuap. If.—Magnetic action of parallel currents. 
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which serves also to insulate them from each other. The lower ends of the rods dip into a vessel 
containing mercury, and electric current is supplied by means of a battery.. By making suitable 
connections, the currents may be made to flow either in the same or in opposite directions in 
each wire, and the resulting attraction or repulsion may be observed by the creation of ripples 
upon the surface of the mercury. The magnetic fields caused by the current in each wire tend 
to remain concentric with the conductors, and the latter move in order to allow this. In practice 
the foregoing effect has to be allowed for when designing parallel conductors carrying very large 
currents, e.g., the ‘‘ bus bars ” in a large power station. 


Direction of 3 a eal ee 
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Fic. 9, Cap. II.—Magnetic fields around coiled conductors. 


8. If the current carrying conductor is bent into a single loop as in fig. 9a the relative 
configuration of its magnetic field will not be altered, but all the lines of force will now enter 
one face of the loop and emerge on the other. Several continuous loops wound in this way, 
forming a spiral or helix are said to constitute a solenoid. The configuration of the magnetic field 
of a solenoid is shown in fig. 9b, and it will be seen that the resultant field is similar to that of a 
bar magnet. All the phenomena associated with a bar magnet can, in fact, be reproduced equally 
well by the solenoid. The magnetic polarity of a solenoid depends upon the direction of current 
round the windings, and is generally found by the following rule. ‘‘ Looking at one end of the 
coil, if the current flows in a clockwise direction, the end nearest the observer is a south-seeking 
pole. If current is in anti-clockwise direction, the nearest end is a north-seeking pole.” The 
appropriate mnemonic for this rule is shown in fig. 10. 


Fic. 10, Cuap. Il.—Mnemonic for polarity of solenoid. 


The galvanometer 

9. The deflection of a magnetic needle by the current in a single conductor will be increased 
if the current is increased, or if the number of current-carrying conductors affecting the magnet 
is increased, provided that these conductors are so arranged that their effect is cumulative. This 
is easily achieved by winding a short coil of many. turns of wire on a suitable “ former,’’ the 
magnetic needle being pivoted in the centre. Such an arrangement is called a galvanometer. 
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By applying Ampere’s Swimming Rule, it will be observed that the current in the portions of 
conductor above the needle tend to deflect the latter in the same direction as those beneath the 
needle, so that by using a great many turns of fine wire, very small currents may be detected. 
The essential portions of this type of galvanometer are shown in fig. 11. Other, and more 
sensitive, types of current indicator will be discussed in the chapter devoted to Measuring 
Instruments. 





Fie. 11, Caap. II.—Galvanometer. 


THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC SYSTEM OF UNITS (E.MLU.) 


Magnéfic field strength 

10.¢ If two like poles of equal strength, situated 1 cm. apart in vacuo, repel each other with 
a force of one dyne, they are said.to be unit poles, or to possess unit pole strength. 

The force exerted between such poles at any distance is inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance between them. This is the Second Law of Magnetism and was demonstrated by 
Coulomb. Suppose an isolated pole has m lines of force associated with it, and is surrounded by 
a spherical surface of r cm. radius, the pole being at its centre. Since the area of this surface is 

n 
4xr® 
If another concentric spherical surface is situated at a distance of 27 centimetres from the pole, 

‘ : 5 : n n 
the number of lines passing through each square centimetre will be Tx oO FE572° Thus 
at twice the distance from the pole, only one-fourth of the lines of force are effective in any given 
area. 

The strength or intensity of a magnetic field at any point is measured by the force exerted 
on a unit pole,if placed at that point, and is denoted by the symbol H. Magnetic field strength 
is measured in dynes per unit magnetic pole, thus a pole of strength m units sets up at a distance 
d cms. from it in a vacuum a magnetic field strength of a dynes per unit magnetic pole. The 


4 r* sq. cm. the number of lines of force passing through each square centimetre will be 


name “‘ oersted ” is sometimes used for a field strength of one dyne per unit pole. 


Magnetic Flux 

11. The total number of lines of force flowing from the north seeking or N-pole to the south 
seeking or S-pole has already been referred to as the magnetic flux. The lines of force bounding 
any area in the field perpendicular to its direction may be considered to enclose a tube of flux. 
From a unit magnetic pole it is assumed that one unit tube of flux passes through each square 
centimetre of the surface of a sphere one centimetre in radius, having the pole as its centre. The 
surface area of this sphere being 4 x square centimetres it follows that 4 2 unit tubes of flux are 
assumed to emanate from or terminate upon a unit pole. The unit of magnetic flux is the unit 
tube or Maxwell, the symbol for magnetic flux being 9. 
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The moment of a magnet is the product of the pole strength and the distance between the 
poles. If the pole strength is m unit poles and they are / centimetres apart, the moment is ml 
units. 

The intensity of magnetisation of a magnet is its moment per unit volume or = If the 
magnet is of uniform cross section A the volume v will be JA, and the intensity of magnetism 
which is denoted by J will be a or. Hence the important result that the intensity of mag- 


iA A 
netisation is synonomous with the pole strength per unit area. 


Flux density is defined as the number of unit tubes of flux passing through unit area in the 
field perpendicular to its direction. In a vacuum a magnetic field of strength H oersteds sets up 
a magnetic flux density of B, tubes per square centimetre, By being numerically equal to H 
although its unit is different. In a uniform magnetic field of area A and strength H oersteds 
the total magnetic flux is B,A tubes, which is numerically equal to HA. The name gauss is 
given to the unit of flux density, one gauss being equal to one unit tube per square centimetre. 


_ 12. If a piece of soft iron of uniform cross section is introduced into the uniform field 
just mentioned, the iron will be magnetised by induction, and it will develop magnetic poles 
upon (or near) each surface perpendicular to the field. Suppose these poles each to be of 
pole strength m units, then the intensity of magnetisation upon each of these surfaces will, be 

= a . The soft iron now has its own field, the flux through the iron due to its own magnetism 
being 4x times the pole strength at either end, and the total flux will therefore be B,A due to 
the magnetising agency and 47m due to the induction, or, putting for the total flux ®, 








© = 40m + BA 
The flux density in the iron, B = £ 
4nm 
B=—7" + By 
=4nrJ+B, 
= 4x] 
(843+) 


Since Bo is equal numerically to H, the field strength causing the magnetisation, 
=~H(tzs 
B=H(- 4+ 1) 


The factor ‘x + 1) is called the permeability of the material in which the field is situated, and 


is denoted by p. The relation between B and H is therefore written B = pH. 


Permeability 

13. (i) The permeability of a medium may be defined as the numerical ratio of the flux 
density to the magnetic field strength, or alternatively as the ratio of the flux density in the 
medium to the flux density in vacuo for the same value of magnetic field strength. The absolute 
value of the permeability is not known, but it is assumed to be unity in vacuo, and the value for 
other materials is then only comparative. According to the nature of their permeability, materials 
are divided into ferro-magnetic, dia-magnetic and para-magnetic materia  Ferro-magnetic 
materials are those whose permeability is large compared to unity. A characteristic of these 
substances is that p itself is not constant but- varies according to the flux density, the nature 
of this variation being shown by the slope of the magnetisation or B/H curve of the material, 
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as shown in fig. 12. Tron, steel, nickel and cobalt and many, but by no means all, of their com- 
pounds are ferro-magnetic, and included in this group are the manganese bronzes discovered by 
Heusler in 1898, which have magnetic properties somewhat resembling those of cast iron. 

(ii) Para-magnetic substances are those which have a permeability which is constant for 
all values of flux density and is only slightly greater than unity. They behave magnetically like 
iron, but to a much smaller degree, while dia-magnetic substances behave in an entirely opposite 
manner, the permeability being constant for all values of flux density, but slightly smaller than 
unity. The most dia-magnetic substance known is bismuth, and a ball of bismuth is net attracted 
by a magnet but repelled, while a bar of bismuth placed in a magnetic field sets itself in a transverse 
direction instead of in line with the direction of the field as a ferro-magnetic bar would do. The 
separation of materials into para-magnetic and dia-magnetic classes is not yet’ complete, since 


H 


Fic. 12, Cuap. II.—B/H curve. 


the measurements necessary are so delicate and usually have to be made in air (which is itself 
para-magnetic) in the presence of the earth’s magnetic field. It is now believed that no substance 
is absolutely non-magnetic, and a recent tabulation of magnetic properties of various substances 
gives solid oxygen, manganese, iron oxide, platinum, chromium, tantalum, and aluminium as 
definitely para-magnetic ; sodium, potassium, and wood as doubtful; copper, sulphur, glass, 
zinc, quartz, lead, silver, gold, mercury, and bismuth as dia-magnetic, the most para-magnetic 
materials being mentioned first, and the most dia-magnetic last. It must be again emphasised 
that in para-magnetics and dia-magnetics, the permeability only differs from unity by a few 
parts in a thousand, e.g. for solid oxygen, p = 1-0053, while for bismuth » == -99983. In ordinary 
engineering practice it is therefore usual to consider that all materials other than the ferro- 
magnetics have a permeability of unity. 


Difference of magnetic potential 


14, Consider any two points in space, A and B, and let a unit north-seeking pole be transferred 
from A to B in the presence of magnetic forces in the region between the two points. In doing 
this, a definite amount of work is performed, which is independent of the shape of the path along 
which the unit pole is moved. The amount of work (in ergs per unit pole) is the difference of 
magnetic potential between the points A and B. If work is done on the charge in moving from 
A toB, B is at a higher potential than A, while if work is done by the magnetic forces themselves, 
Ais at a higher potential than B, that is a north-seeking pole tends to move from a point of high 
to a point of low potential. 
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The electromagnetic unit of current 


18. Since a magnetic field can be produced by an electric current, it is desirable that unit 
current should be capable of definition in terms of its magnetic effect. The electromagnetic 
unit of current is the current which, when flowing in a wire bent into an arc of a circle of 1 centi- 
metre length and 1 centimetre radius, produces unit magnetic field strength at the centre of the 
arc. It my also be defiried as the current which, flowing in a single circular turn of 1 centimetre 
radius, produces at the centre of the circle a magnetic field strength of 2x units. The E.M.U. of 
current is en to 10 amperes, and since the unit of quantity is unit current x unit time, it follows 
that the E.M.U. of quantity is 10 coulombs. Having defined the E.M.U. of quantity the E.M. 
units of electric P.D. and resistance follow :— 


(i) Unit P.D. is the P.D. between two points when the work done in carrying unit 
quantity from one point to the other is 1 erg. 


. ee 1 erg 
Maat Of PD EMU a ait of Ouantity (EM) 


7 joule 
10 coulomb 
_ 1 joule _ 
~ 108 coulomb — 
.. 1 volt == 108 electromagnetic units of P.D. or E.M.F. 


(ii) Unit resistance (E.M.U.) 


in volt. 


1 volt 10° E.M.U. P.D. 
lohm = ———— = 1 E.M.U. current 
1 amp. To 


= 10° electromagnetic units of resistance. 


Magnetic field strength at the centre of a current-carrying loop 

16. Consider a conductor carrying a current of J E.M. Units, bent into a circular loop of 
radius 7 centimetres. Then the magnetic field strength set up at the centre, by a very short 
element of the conductor of length dl, is 6H, and 6H = i< . The total field strength H is the 


2 
sum of all such elements of field strength due to the whole length of the conductor, which is 2x7 


centimetres, and therefore H =i x nr = is dynes per unit magnetic pole. If the current 


is in amperes, then H = a dynes per unit magnetic pole, or oersteds. 


Force exerted upon a conductor in a magnetic field 


17. (i) If a unit pole is placed at the centre of a circular loop, which is carrying a current 
of J E.M. Units there will be a mutual force between the unit pole and the equivalent pole 
producing the magnetic field of strength H. Since this equivalent pole is the conductor itself, 
the force will be radial, and therefore perpendicular to the length of the conductor. This result 
is perfectly general, the force between a magnetic field and a conductor always tending to urge 
the conductor in a direction perpendicular to its length and also perpendicular to the lines of 
force. A straight conductor of length / centimetres, carrying a current of J E.M. Units, when 
placed in a uniform field of strength H dynes per unit magnetic pole, will experience a force of 
47 dynes in a direction mutually perpendicular to both conductor and field. 
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(ii) The direction in which the conductor tends to move may be deduced from a consideration 
of the elastic properties of the imaginary lines of force. Fig. 13 shews a conductor situated in a 
magnetic field, and carrying a current which is assumed to flow out of the paper towards the 
reader. At (a) the magnetic field due to the current is shewn superimposed upon the original 
field, and it will be observed that on the left hand side of the conductor the lines of force are in 
the same direction, so that in this region the effect of the current is to strengthen the field, while 
on the right hand side of the conductor the field of the latter is in opposition to the original field 
and tends to reduce the field strength on this side. In reality the two fields of the magnet and 
conductor respectively combine to form a resultant field as indicated at (6). Owing to the 
repulsive action of parallel lines of force acting in the same direction, the distribution of the 
flux tends to become uniform, and if the conductor is free to move it will be displaced to 
the right, which is the region in which the field is weakest. .The action may be attributed to the 
tendency of the lines composing the distorted magnetic field on the left of the conductor to 
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Fic. 13, Cuap. I1I.—Movement of current-carrying conductor in magnetic field. 


shorten as much as possible and also to repel each other, so that the field tends to resume its 
original uniform distribution. Thedirection in which the conductor will move may be remembered 
by Fleming’s Left Hand Rule, i.e. extend the thumb, forefinger and middle finger of the left 
hand in mutually perpendicular directions. Place the Forefinger in the direction of the Field, 
the mIddle finger in the direction of the current (I) and the thuMb then indicates the direction 
of Motion of the conductor. 


Work done by change of flux 


18. If a conductor of length / centimetres carrying a current of J E.M.U. is placed in a field 
of strength H dynes per unit magnetic pole, the force acting on it, from the above discussion, is 
HII dynes. Now let the conductor be moved in opposition to this force through a distance of 
d@ centimetres, the work done being HI/d dyne-cms. or ergs, = W. Now H is numerically equal 
to the flux density, if the permeability of the medium is unity, /d is the area A swept by the 
conductor and HA is the change of flux linking with the electric circuit. The work performed 
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is therefore equal to the product of the current and the change of flux, and this result is found to 
be true for any shape of electric circuit. Algebraically,W = I(®, — ,), ®, being the flux 
oo before the conductor is moved and ©, the flux enclosed after the operation has taken 
place. 


The average rate at which this work is done, or the power expended, is 


2 = I a) ergs per second. Power being the product of E.M.F. and current, 


it is apparent that the expenditure of mechanical energy has-resulted in the production of an 
E.M.F. 


Since T= 81, kr = 1 a= 9) 
E = %— (EM. units of EMF) 
ie ®, a ®, 
or E =a volts. 


It should be observed that the creation of this E.M.F. is due to the conversion of mechanical 
energy into electrical energy. There has been no expenditure of magnetic energy although the 
magnetic flux played an important part in the transformation. 


Magneto-motive force 


19. The work done in carrying a unit pole round any closed path in a magnetic field is called 
the magneto-motive force in that path. First of all, let us suppose that the magnetic field is 
produced by a single circular turn of current-carrying conductor, and that the path of the pole 
does not encircle the conductor. Then if work has to be done on the pole in moving it towards 
the conductor, an equal amount of work is done on the pole by the magnetic forces in movin, 
it away from the conductor, and in taking the pole round the complete path the total externa 
energy supplied is zero. That is, the M.M.F. round a closed path not encircling a conductor is 
zero. If however a unit pole is carried round a path encircling a conductor, which carries a 
current of J E.M.U., every line from the pole will link with the circuit, the total number of tubes 
of flux linking with the conductor, will be 4x tubes (by definition of a unit pole). The M.M.F. 
round this path will therefore be 4x I ergs, and is independent of the shape of the path. Again, 
if instead of a single loop we have a solenoid of N turns, and the unit pole is taken round a path 
linking with all the turns, the work done will be 4 IN ergs. The number of flux linkages is 
equal to the actual flux linking with the conductor multiplied by the number of turns linking 
with the flux. 


Field strength inside a toroidal coil 

20. Imagine a long thin solenoid uniformly -wound with an insulated conductor, upon a 
cylindrical rod and carrying N turns in all; after winding the coil may be removed from the rod 
and the ends of the coil brought round to meet each other so that the winding forms a ring of 
radius cms. Such a coil is called a toroid, or toroidal coil, and is shewn in fig. 14. ; 

Suppose a current if J E.M. Units is flowing through the conductor. If a unit magnetic 
pole is taken round the mean circumference of the ring threading each turn of wire jn succession 
the work done will be.2 x7 H ergs, H being the field strength inside the coil, which is at present 
unknown. But 2 xr H ergs is also the M.M.F, round the path, and the latter quantity has been 
shewn to be 4 rNI ergs. Equating the two expressions 


QrrH = 4nNI 
_4xNI 4nNI 
~ Orr =~ I 


where / is the length of path of the unit magnetic pole, or 2x7 cms. 
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If we imagine further that the radius 7 increases without limit, any portion of the length of the 
winding may be considered as approximately a straight solenoid, and so for a solenoid whose 
length is large compared to its diameter the field strength at its centre is given by the expression 

H= a I 


and H = 4207 if 1 is in amperes. 


if J isin E.M.U. 








Fic. 14, Caap. II.—Toroidal coil. 


The quantity denoted by H is sometimes referred to as the magnetising force of the solenoid. 

Suppose the space inside the winding to be filled with a substance of permeability u. Then 
the flux density inside the material is B, or nH tubes per square centimetre, and the total flux 
is BA tubes. 


4xIN 
= 01 x p A maxwells. 





This equation is sometimes called Ohm’s law for the magnetic circuit. It may be written 
M.M.F. | MMF. 





me Reluctance §S§ 
where M.M.F. = 2 5 = x 


S= a == the reluctance of the magnetic circuit. 


The magneto-motive force (M.M.F.) is aa (or 1-257) times the ampere-turns, and the reluctance 
of the magnetic circuit is the opposition offered by the substance to the establishment of a flux 
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It is thus analogous with the resistance of an electric circuit, i.e. its opposition to the establishment 
of acurrent. The appropriateness of the analogy is evident from an examination of the formula 
for the resistance of a conductor :-— 


Le 


A 


where / is the length of the conductor, A the area of its cross-section and g a constant for the 
material. Similarly, the reluctance of a magnetic path is given by 


l 
S= ae 
Thus the permeability of the magnetic circuit in some respects resembles the specific conductivity 
of the electric circuit, but whereas the specific conductivity G ) of a conductor is constant at 


uniform temperature, the permeability of a ferro-magnetic material varies with the flux density 
as explained later. 


Example 


Calculate the ampere-turns necessary to produce a flux of 10,000 lines in a closed iron ring 
of cross sectional area 4 sq. cm., » being assumed constant and equal to 1000, and the mean length 
of a magnetic line in the iron being 20 cms. 


: 1-257 IN 
Since = $ 
S @ 
IN= y555 7 = 8S 6 
Sade 20 
An 4x 1000 
IN =-8x 2 x 10,000 
4000 
8 x 





B. H. CURVES 
The Thomson permeameter 


21. In the last example, it was assumed that the permeability of the iron core was constant, 
and equal to 1000. In the case of ferro-magnetic materials, the permeability depends upon the 
quality of the iron, the flux density, and the temperature, as well as upon the previous magnetic 
history of the sample concerned. 

The relation between B and H may be determined experimentally. If this relationship is 
plotted with H as abscissa and B as ordinate, the resulting graph is called the B/H curve for 
the particular sample. The Thomson permeameter is an early form of apparatus employed for such 
a determination, although more rapid methods are now generally used. The theory of the 
permeameter exhibits the quantitative relationship between B and H directly, and 1s chosen as 
an illustration for this reason. 

The permeameter is shewn diagrammatically m fig. 15. It consists of a massive soft iron 
magnetic circuit or yoke, carrying a winding of stout insulated copper wire, the number of turns 
and consequently the ampere-turns for a given current, being known. A “test piece” of the 
iron whose magnetic properties are under investigation forms the core of the electro-magnet, the 
magnetic circuit being completely closed. This necessitates an accurate fit of the test piece in 
the annular opening at C, and perfect contact of the end of the test piece on the machined surface A. 
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The test consists of a measurement of the force necessary exactly to neutralise the magnetic 
attraction between the yoke and the test piece at this surface, this attractive force being caused 
by a known magneto-motive force due to the winding. 


The magnetic force of attraction between two surfaces with an area of contact A cm? is 
given by the equation :— 


B2A 
P= Ba dynes. 


(P is used to denote this force, because it is, in common parlance, the ‘‘ pull” of the 
magnet.) 


If the “ pull” is known, B can be obtained by simple manipulation of the formula, thus 


8nP 
2- J 


while H, the magnetising force, is equal to 
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Fic. 15, Cxap. II.—Permeameter. 


Example 


In the permeameter shewn, the test piece is 20 cms. long and 2cms. diameter. The magnetising 
winding carries 200 turns. It is found that a weight of 5,000 grams is just sufficient to overcome 
the attraction at A, when 1 ampere flows in the coil. Determine the magnetising force, H, the 
flux density, B, and the permeability of the sample at this flux density. 


4x 
He 10 
4x 200 


=10 x 30 = 4x or 12-57 ( 


> ampere turns per cm. 





dynes 
cm? ) 
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This is also numerically equal to the flux density in the gap when the test piece is absent. 
P = 5,000 grams or 4,905,000 dynes. 
Now A = xr? and 7 = 1 cm. 
= mcom.? 


BS [S2F . V8 x 4905000 


= 39,240,000 = 6264 tubes/cm.* or gauss. 


Peak . B _ 6264 
The permeability is the ratio "79-57 


2B = 498. 





Note.—The reluctance of the massive yoke is neglected in comparison with that of the test 
piece. A correction for this could be applied if necessary. 


_ 22. Typical B/H curves for various ferromagnetic materials are shewn in fig. 16 and the 
variation of » with flux density for a particular sample of mild steel, in fig. 17. The molecular 
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Fic. 17, Caap. II.—yp/B curve. 
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theory of magnetism outlined in a preceding section was in part derived from a study of B/H 
curves of various materials. The variation of flux density, as the magnetising force is increased, 
is generally somewhat as follows. Commencing witha totally unmagnetised sample, the application 
of a small magnetising force will result only in the partial disturbance of some of the closed 
magnetic chains resident in the sample, and does not result in the production of an appreciable 
external field ; the ratio of B to H (ie. the permeability) is therefore low for small values of B, 
as shewn in fig. 17. Once the closed magnetic chains have been broken up, the increase of flux 
density is practically proportional to the increase in magnetising force, and over a considerable 
range of flux density the permeability is constant. When practically all the molecular magnets 
have been aligned with their axes in line with the axis of the specimen, further increase of 
magnetising force is only devoted to a slight improvement of this alignment, little increase in 
flux density resulting, hence the permeability again falls to a low value. In the latter state the 
sample is said to be magnetically saturated. 


Hysteresis. The hysteresis loop 

23. If a series of B/H measurements are taken, with increasing values of H, from zero up 
to some definite value, say H,, and a new series then taken with decreasing values of H, from 
H, to zero, it will be found that the plotted results give two different B/H curves, the latter 
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B/H CURVES OF IRON AND STEEL 
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CHAP. Il. 
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lying above the former, so that un the descending curve when H is zero, B still has a finite value, 
which is called the remanence of the material. This is an illustration of the fact that any ferro- 
magnetic substance possesses to some extent the property of retentivity, i.e. having been 
magnetised by some external means, the sample retains its magnetism when the magnetising 
force has been withdrawn. This remanent or residual magnetism can be removed by applying 
a magnetising force in such a manner that the sample tends to become magnetised with opposite 
polarity. The magnetising force thus necessary to overcome the residual magnetism 1s called the 
coercive force. If the sample is taken through a complete cycle of magnetisation, i.e. from 
H = +H, through H = O, to H = —H, and then back through H =O to H= +H, as 
shewn in fig. 18, the graphical representation of the B/H relationship is called a hysteresis loop. 
The magnetisation may be considered to lag behind the magnetising force, and the term hysteresis 
effect is used to describe the phenomenon. Hysteresis may be regarded as an expression of the 
work done in overcoming the friction between the molecules of the substance undergoing 
magnetisation ; this work is converted into heat, and is therefore irrecoverable. Hysteresis 
losses are only of importance in the case of iron subjected to successive cycles of magnetisation. 





Fic. 18, Cuap. I].—Hysteresis loop. 


INDUCED EMF. 


24. We have seen that whenever there occurs a change in the amount of magnetic flux 
linking with an electric circuit, the energy expended in changing the flux linkage is partially 
converted into electrical energy and consequent production of an electromotive force. The flux 
may be set up by a permanent magnet, an electromagnet, an adjacent current-carrying conductor 
or a current in the circuit in which the E.M.F. is induced. The methods of producing an induced 
electromotive force may therefore be classified as follows :— 


(i) Moving flux, stationary conductor, used in rotating field alternators. 


(ii) Stationary flux, moving conductor, used in common forms of D.C. generators and 
some types of alternator. 
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(iti) Varying flux, stationary conductor. 


(2) Mutual induction, a varying flux in one circuit setting up an E.M.F. in an 
adjacent one. 


(b) Self induction, the variation of flux set up by a change of current in a circuit 
inducing an E.M.F. in the circuit itself. 


A simple example of the first class is depicted in fig. 19 in which a coil of wire is connected to a 
sensitive galvanometer. When the magnet is stationary, no current flows and there is no deflec- 
tion of the meter. On dropping the magnet into the coil, the magnetic flux links with each turn 
of the coil in succession and during the time the flux linkage is changing, the induced E.M.F 
causes a flow of current with a resulting deflection of the needle. When the magnet comes to 
rest (in the position shewn by a dotted outline) the flux is again stationary with regard to the 
circuit and the induced E.M.F. falls to zero. On withdrawing the magnet the charige of flux 
linkage again produces a momentary E.M.F. but in the opposite direction and this is shewn 
by a momentary reverse deflection of the galvanometer needle. 


po 
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Fic. 19, Cuap. 11.—Induction of E.M.F. by motion of magnetic field, 


25. An interesting example of the production of electromotive force by the second method 
is to wind a coil of many turns on a ‘‘ former ”’ about two feet square, the ends of the winding 
being connected to a very sensitive galvanometer. Allow the coil to hang vertically by its 
connecting leads, and turn it sharply through 180° when a deflection of the galvanometer will 
be observed. The E.M.F. in this case is due to the change of linkage between the coil and the 
magnetic field of the earth and this apparatus when suitably calibrated can be used to determine 
the magnetic field strength of the earth at any point. 


In order to meet the contingency in which only one portion of a circuit is actually situated 
in a given field, it is often convenient to speak of the arnount of flux cut by a conductor owing to 
relative motion between conductor and field. As an example, consider a conductor moving 
across a magnetic field established between two unlike poles, as in fig. 20. The change of flux 
linkage with the whole circuit is evidently equal to the number of tubes of flux through which the 
conductor passes, and the conception of cutting is particularly useful because it lends itself to the 
erence of the following mnemonic for finding the direction of the induced electromotive 
orce. 
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Fleming’s right hand rule :—~ 


Extend the thumb, forefinger and middle tuyer of the right hand in three mutually 
perpendicular directions. Point the thuMb in the direction of Motion, the Forefinger in the 
direction of the Field, then thE Middle Finger gives the direction of the induced E.M.F. 


The magnitude of the induced E.M.F. can be derived by application of the formula 
E (average) = i If the conductor moves across the field perpendicularly with 
velocity % centimetres per second and the length of the conductor is 2 centimetres, the area swept by 





Fic. 20, Cuap. II.—Induction of E.M.F. by motion of conductor. 


the conductor per second is /# square centimetres. As ®@ = BA, ®, — ©, = B (A, — A;) 
the area A, — A, being the area swept by the conductor, or /¥ square centimetres per second, 
hence the change of flux is Blu tubes per second, and is numerically equal to the induced 
electromotive force in E.M.U. The E.M.F. is thus equal to Blu x 10~° volts. 


If the conductor is not moving through the conductor perpendicularly, but is cutting it 
at an angle 0, the component of its velocity perpendicular to the flux is u sin © and the induced 
E.M.F. will be Blu sin @ x 10~* volts. This condition arises in practical dynamo and alternator 
construction, and further consideration is therefore postponed until Chapter IV. 


Faraday’s law 


26. The phenomenon of electro-magnetic induction was first discovered by Faraday, who 
summarised the effects in his law of electromagnetic induction, which may now be stated :-— 

An induced electromotive force is established whenever a change occurs in the magnetic 
flux linking with an electric circuit. The magnitude of the E.M.F. is proportional to the rate of 
change of flux linkage. 


{t must not be supposed that a complete conductive circuit must exist in order that an 
E.M.F. may be produced. For example, if the circuit consists of a metallic conductor connected 
to a condenser, the E.M.F. set up bya change of flux linkage in the circuit will set up a conduction 
current in the metallic portion and a displacement current in the dielectric. Extending th's 
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principle still further, a change of magnetic flux through a dielectric substance sets up a displace- 
ment current in the dielectric, and consequently an electric strain in the material. The electric 
strain is equivalent to an electric field strength which is measured in volts per metre. This 
extension of Faraday’s law to a dielectric material is the basis of the theory of electromagnetic 
radiation. 


Lensz’s law 

27. Whenever an induced E.M.F. is set up in an electric circuit and a current thereby 
established, the conductor experiences a force owing to the interaction between the original 
flux and that produced by the current in the conductor. The direction in which this force will 
tend to urge the conductor can be found by applying the left hand rule and is always such as to 
oppose the motion causing the induced E.M.F. Lenz formulated this principle in his general 
law :— 

ney induced E.M.F. opposes in some manner the change of conditions which produced 
the E.M.F. 

The reader should verify this law by applying the left hand rule to the conductor shewn in 
fig. 20, in which an E.M.F. is induced by moving the conductor to the right. The force on the 
conductor due to the flow of current in the circuit will tend to move the conductor to the left. 


Mutual induction 

28. An electric circuit (A) consisting of a solenoid, battery and switch is shown in fig. 21. 
On closing the switch a conduction current will be established, and consequently a magnetic 
flux will thread the coil, its general configuration being shewn in the figure. A portion of the 





Fic. 21, Cuap. II.—Mutual induction. 


flux also links with the adjacent circuit (B). The number of flux linkages evidently depends upon 
the current in circuit A, the size and shape of the two circuits, and their relative positions. The 
number of flux linkages common to both circuits is called the mutual flux linkage. It is evident 
that the mutual flux linkage would be unchanged if the source of E.M.F. were transferred to 
circuit B and the magnitude of the E.M.F. adjusted so that the current flowing was of the same 
value as in the original circuit. 

Reverting to the arrangement shewn in fig. 21 suppose that a change of current occurs in 
circuit A; there will be a change in the total flux produced and consequently a change of flux 
linkage with circuit B. Now a change of flux linkage, by Faraday’s law, gives rise to an E.M.F. 
and therefore an E.M.F. will be induced in circuit B. It is termed an E.M.F. of mutual induction. 
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The presence of this E.M.F. can be detected by completing circuit B by means of a sensitive 
galvanometer, which will indicate a flow of current in circuit B whenever a change of current 
occurs in circuit A. 


Since the flux linkage is proportional to the current, 4, and to a constant depending upon 
the relative shapes and sizes of the circuits, we may write 


Flua linkage = M2 


where M is the constant referred to above. It is called the mutual inductance between the two 
circuits. 


The induced E.M.F. is numerically equal to the time rate of change of flux linkage, that is 
E = rate of change of Mt 
Since M is by definition constant 
E = M x rate of change of i 
which is frequently written 


at 
E=Mz =e a ore as 7 ee ae a (a) 


The symbol 4 will be used frequently in subsequent paragraphs as an abbreviation for 


“the rate of change with respect to time, of........ ”. Thus “4 . OF . must be thought of as 
denoting “ the rate of change of current with respect to time”. 


The equation given above serves to define a unit of mutual inductance. In electromagnetic 
units the mutual inductance of a circuit is one unit if E.M. unit voltage is induced in it when the 
rate of change of current is one E.M. unit per second. Similarly in practical units the mutual 
inductance is one unit if one volt is induced in it when the rate of change of current is one ampere 
a ae This practical unit of mutual inductance is called the Henry. It is equal to 10° 

.M. Units. 


Calculation of mutual inductance 


29. The mutual inductance between two circuits is not readily calculated in any but the 
simplest instances. A case which lends itself to calculation is that of two toroidal coils on the 
same former, one winding being wound over the other. It may then be assumed that when a 
current is set up in either coil the whole of the magnetic flux will link with both coils, or (intro- 
ducing a term frequently employed to convey the same meaning) no magnetic leakage occurs. 
The permeability of the material will also be taken as constant. Let a varying current of intensity 
¢ amperes at any moment flow in one coil which has N, turns. Then the flux set up is given by 
the equation 


_ 4s iNy 

IO: Ss 
S being the reluctance of the magnetic path. Now only a change of flux can produce an E.M.F. 
in the second circuit and since every factor of the right hand member of the equation is constant 


D 
must be 


except the current, the rate of change of flux with respect to time, a 


d@® 4nN, di 
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and this is also equal to the E.M.F. induced in each turn of the winding N,. The total E.M.F. 
in this winding is therefore 











4n N,N, di 
¢= jo iS a E.M.U. 
_ 4x N,N, dt 
or E = jos S a Volts ads 14 eo : i = (6) 
comparison of this equation with equation (a) shews that both can only be true if M (in henries) 
is equal to 4 NiNs 
q 1° S$ 


Self-induction—Inductance 

30. Referring to fig. 21 above, let it be supposed that the circuit B is non-existent. On 
closing the switch, a conduction current and consequently a magnetic flux is established just 
as before. Now the magnetic flux links with the circuit A, and any change of current will result 
in a change of flux linkages through the circuit. The flux linkages are proportional to the 
intensity of the current and also to a constant Z, which depends upon the shape and size of the 
coil. It is therefore permissible to write 


Flux linkage = Li 


The constant ZL is called the coefficient of self-induction, or the inductance of the circuit, 
the latter expression being usual in radio practice. Now as the value of the induced E.M.F. in 
any circuit is numerically equal to the rate of change of flux linkages, 


a 


E =F, (Zt) 
since L is constant by definition 
a 
E = Le 


The unit of inductance is defined in exactly the same way as the unit of mutual inductance. 
The practical unit is the Henry, and is the inductance of a circuit in which a current change of 
one ampere per second sets up an induced E.M.F. of one volt. 

By Lenz’s law this self-induced E.M.F. must oppose the change of current which produced it, 


that is, it is actually proportional to~-<. This tendency of the induced E.M.F. may therefore be 


indicated by writing 
di 
E=—Ls i 58 ss ss dt a ae ay (c) 


Calculation of inductance 
31. Referring to the example of calculation of mutual inductance given above, the flux set 
up by the instantaneous current of + amperes is 


_4n iN 
~ 10 S 
the rate of change of the flux is 
d®@ 4x N, di 
“dt ~ 10 S dt 
and the total change of flux linkage with the N, turns of the winding will therefore be x Ms 4 
which is equal to the induced E.M.F. in E.M.U. 
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In practical units 
4n M di 
om Ss i a £5 = oa iy (2) 
the minus sign being inserted in order to satisfy Lenz’s Law. Comparison with equation (c) 
above indicates that 


E=— 


_4s Mi 

~ 10° S 
This formula would be perfectly general if two conditions were always satisfied, that is, if it were 
certain that the whole of the flux linked with every turn of the winding, and if the reluctance S 
could be calculated for any shape or size of circuit. In practice, the formula is used in conjunction 
with a form factor which takes the ‘‘ geometry ” of the circuit into consideration. (The term 
geometry is nowadays frequently used as an omnibus term for “ shape, size and disposition of 
parts ’’). 

The henry is too large for general use, although coils of 1,000 henries inductance are 

occasionally met with, e.g. the secondary winding of a high class intervalve transformer. For 
use in radio practice the henry is subdivided as under 


1 


henries 








1 millihenry = Tpog henry. or 107 henry 
1 microhenry = raGNue henry, or 10~* henry 


: 1 
1 absolute unit = T,000,000,000 


The absolute unit of inductance js also called the centimetre. This can be justified on 
theoretical grounds, and practically by the fact that the inductance depends upon the size and 
shape of the circuit, that is upon measurements of length. 


Effect of inductance in an electrical circuit 

32. When an electrical circuit possesses the property of inductance, and it must be remembered 
that no circuit can be entirely without it, the effect of its presence is to oppose any change in 
the value of the current, or alternatively any alteration in the state of the electrons or electric 
charges from a state either of rest or of uniform motion. Now in connection with matter, the 
property having the same nature is called inertia and we may therefore say the inductance is the 
electrical analogue of inertia. To take a concrete example, consider the circuit shewn in fig. 22, 
in which the battery of E.M.F. E volts is connected to the coil of inductance L henries and 


henry, or 10~* henry. 







E '200 volts 


2] 
lL: Sa 
: 25 ohms 


Fic. 22, Cuap. II.—Circuit possessing resistance and inductance. 


10 Henries 
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R ohms resistance by means of a switch S, which is so designed as to short circuit the coil at the 
instant of disconnecting the battery. On placing the switch S into position 1, a current will be 
established Now by Ohm’s law, this current is equal to E + R, without reference to time, 
and if the circuit were absolutely non-inductive the current would assume this value instan- 
taneously. 


If the applied E.M.F. is 200 volts, R = 25 ohms and L = zero, the current would be 
8 amperes from the instant of closing the switch until the circuit was broken, when the current 
would fall to zero instantly. On the other hand, if the circuit possessed an inductance L of 
10 henries, but offered absolutely no resistance, the current would commence to grow uniformly 


at arate of 7 or 20 amperes per second, and would ultimately reach an infinite value. If we 


assume for purely theoretical purposes that the current cannot exceed the value ; to which it 


would be limited by the presence of resistance, the current, growing at the rate of , amperes 
per second, would reach this value in a time T which is given by the relation 


ET _E 

LR 

L 

T= R 
With the circuit constants assumed above, T = es = -*4 second. The time takcn by the 
current to reach the value assuming that its original rate of increase were maintained, is 


R’ 

called the time constant of the circuit. It is analogous to the time constant of the circuit 
possessing both capacitance and resistance, the charging and discharging processes of which were 
explained in Chapter I. The initial rate of increase of current cannot be maintained, however, 
because the growth of current through the coil sets up around it 4 magnetic flux of increasing 
density, which links with the conductor and. induces in it an E.M.F. (Faraday’s law). In 
accordance with Lenz’s law this E.M.F. tends to oppose the change of conditions which produced 
it, ie. it opposes the growth of current, and is said to be a counter-E.M.F. 


33. After a short interval of time, say -1 second, the current has risen to 2 amperes, the P.D. 
across the resistance will be 2 x 25 = 50 volts, and the voltage available to overcome the 
electrical inertia of the inductance, or to increase the magnetic flux, is only 200 — 50 = 150 volts. 


The current will continue to rise, but at a rate of x or 15 amperes per second instead of 


20 amperes per second as originally, and if this rate were maintained the current would reach 
8 amperes in a further -4 second. The growth of current can in fact be obtained by a graphical 
construction identical with that used in Chapter I for the charging of a condenser, and fig. 23 
shews the current growth with the circuit constants given above. It will be observed that by 


this graphical construction, the current reaches 68-5 per cent. of its final value in the time T = - 


If sufficiently smal] time intervals are taken, however, a more accurate curve results, and in 
reality the current would reach 63-2 per cent. of its final value in the time JT. The graph shows 
that the current would not reach the value 8 amperes given by Ohm’s Jaw until about two seconds 
had elapsed from the time of completing the circuit. It must not be thought that this 
phenomenon invalidates Ohm’s law; it really proves it, for if we say that J = ee in this 
particular instance, a major error is committed, because the total E.M.F. acting in the circuit 
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is not &, but E-L - so that the true relation between current, E.M.F. and the circuit constants 
is ai 
-E-La 

; — RR 
orRitLOneE 
the small letter ¢ being used to indicate that this equation gives the instantaneous value of the 
current at some interval of time after closing the switch. The mathematical solution of this 
equation is given in a note at the end of the chapter. 

34. Reverting to the circuit diagram of fig 22, suppose that after the current has been 
established for some time the switch is suddenly placed in position 2. The inductance and 
resistance are then disconnected from the supply and short-circuited upon themselves. The 
current through the inductance now commences to die away, and the decreasing flux, which 


collapses into the conductor, sets up an induced E.M.F. which opposes the change of current, and 
therefore tends to maintain it at its original value. If there were no resistance the current 
would commence to fall at a rate of : amperes, per second, as shown graphically in the figure. 
In the first 0-1 second the current would fall to 6 amperes, and the P.D. across the resistance 
would be 150 volts. The current then continues to fall at a rate of > 
second, and its rate of decrease becomes less and less as time goes on. The “ decay ’’ curve, as 
it is called, is obtained by the graphical construction previously outlined. 

If instead of short-circuiting the coil by means of the switch the circuit is simply broken, 
the effect of the voltage gradient (i.e. the electric field strength in volts per centimetre, vide 
Chapter I) across a minute gap of air at the instant of metallic disconnection, causes ionisation 
of the air in the gap which then becomes partially conductive, and the current continues to 
flow across the gap in the form of an electric arc. This arcing is accentuated by the presence in 
the circuit of coils of large inductance, and in such circuits some steps are usually taken to reduce 
such effects of the arc as burning of the switch contacts, one method adopted being to connect a 
condenser in parallel with them. 


Energy stored in a magnetic field 
35. Just as energy is stored in the electric field when an electrical condenser of capacity C 


farads is charged to a difference of potential of V volts, the energy stored being } CV? joules, so 
when a magnetic field is established it can be regarded as a storage of energy. While the magnetic 


field is being established the current grows slowly to a final steady value of & , E being the 


ae. . in the circuit and R its total resistance. The amount of energy stored can be found as 
‘ollows :— 


or 15-0 amperes per 


The current starting from zero value, reaches the final value J = é in # seconds, the 
average rate of change of current being therefore : amperes per second, and the average current 


5 amperes. The average counter-E.M.F. by Faraday’s lawis L x rate of change of current or = 


volt’, ZL being in Henries. 

The average rate at which energy is stored is therefore =~ x ; volt-amperes, which is the 
power expended in creating the magnetic field. Since this power is only expended during 
the time the current is growing, the expenditure goes on for ¢ seconds, and the work done is 
LI 


I a 
— — 24 
7 * 2% tor $LI? joules. 
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It has been said that the energy is stored, the implication being that it is restored to the 
source of supply at some future period. This takes place when the current is caused to fall to 
zero, for example by withdrawing the original source of energy from the circuit. The collapse 
of the magnetic field results in a change of flux linkage with the circuit and an E.M.F. is set up 
which by Lenz’s law tends to oppose the fall of the current. As a result the current does not, 
immediately fall to zero when the E.M.F. is withdrawn but dies away slowly and eventually 
becomes zero when all the stored energy has been expended. 


Energy density 


36. In Chapter VII it is shown that under certain conditions an electromagnetic wave may be 
radiated from an electric circuit, this wave consisting of an electric field such as is discussed in 
Chapter I, and a magnetic field of the nature just considered. In the theoretical consideration 
of this radiation it is convenient to refer to the amount of energy stored in magnetic form per 
unit volume of space, which is called the energy density. The energy density of the field inside 
the winding of a toroidal coil can easily be found if it is assumed that the flux density over the 
whole cross-section of the coil is uniform. Let the toroid carry N turns, the length of the mean 
magnetic line passing through all the turns be / centimetres, and the cross-section of the coil be 


2 
A square centimetres. Then the inductance of the coil is toNte E.M. units, and the energy 


stored in the magnetic field is ; LI? ergs. if both L and I are expressed in E.M.U. Hence 


2 


But as the volume of the whole magnetic field inside the coil is A / cubic centimetres, the energy 
stored in each cubic centimetre is 
4xP?N*Ay. 1 


_ 4x? Ny 
21 A 


Al 22 ergs. 
and the energy density is 


4nIN\?_ pg s 
( j ) x gi eres per om. 
4nxnIN 


AS = is the magnetic field strength inside the coil, it may be denoted by H and therefore 





2 
the energy density is — ergs per cubic centimetre. This result is true for any distribution of 
the magnetic field. 


TYPES OF INDUCTANCE 


37. A coil which has been deliberately produced for the purpose of introducing the property 
of inductance into a circuit is properly called’ an inductive coil or inductor, but it is more generally 
termed simply an inductance. Inductances may be classified as large or small, the former term 
indicating those having a value of the order of henries, and these are constructed by winding many 
turns of wire upon a closed iron core, or upon a similar core having a small air gap. Such coils 
are only employed when the frequency is comparatively low. Small inductances are those having 
an inductance of the order of microhenries, and are either without iron cores, or have cores of 
a special iron alloy composition. A coil wound upon a core having unit permeability is always 
spoken of as an “ air core’’ inductance, irrespective of the material upon which it is actually 
wound, because the latter has no influence upon the value of the inductance, which depends 
solely upon the geometry of the winding. 


To face paragraph 38. CHAPTER II.—PARA. 38 





Fic. 24a, Cuap. II.—Typical air-core inductances. 
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Fic. 248, Cuap. II.—Continuously variable air-core inductance. 
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38. Air core inductances are met with in many different sizes and shapes as components of 
radio transmitters and receivers. Three typical coils are shown in fig. 24a. The construction of 
the one on the left is shown in fig. 24b. The coil is of copper tubing, silver plated in order to 
avoid oxydisation, and so reduce the surface resistance. The inductance is continuously variable 
within certain limits by means of a spring clip which embraces the conductor. The clip is carried 
on a radial arm which is mounted upon a nut working on a fixed brass screw extending along the 
whole length of the axis of the coil. The pitch of the thread is the same as that of the winding, 
and the screw is surrounded by a guide tube or sleeve of insulating material which is slotted along 
its length to allow the nut, and consequently the radial arm, to move axially. The insulating 
sleeve is rotated by means of the milled head shown, and as the screw cannot rotate the spring 
contact arm is constrained to travel round the turns of the coil. An indicating device is fitted in 
order to show the position of the contact. 

The two inductances on the right (fig. 24a) are of fixed value, the winding being of stranded 
wire wound upon an insulating framework. That on the extreme right actually carries three 
distinct coils, the main winding being the stoutest conductor ; the turns are spaced by a distance 
approximately equal to the overall diameter of the conductor. On the right a second winding is 
carried on the same framework and is linked with the main winding by mutual induction. The 
third winding is carried on a smaller framework which is mounted upon a vertical bar. This 
winding is also linked with the main coil by mutual induction, the flux linkage being variable by 
rotating the smaller coil by means of a knob on the upper panel. 

Receiving inductances are usually of solid wire although multistranded wire is sometimes 
used. When the inductance is to be adjustable in large steps, a series of tappings is made and the 

ints connected to a rotary switch. When the value of inductance is to be adjustable to fine 
limits the variometer construction is adopted. 


The variometer 


39. The variometer principle depends upon the presence of mutual inductance between two 
circuits. If two coils of inductance L, and L, respectively are separated by such a distance that 
the interlinkage of their magnetic fields is negligible, the inductance of the two in series can be 
shown to be L, + L, (Chapter V). If, however, they are brought closely together so that the 
field of each coil interlinks with the turns of the other, mutual inductance exists between them. 
An applied E.M.F. E will then cause a current ¢ to flow through both coils and the rate of increase 
of the current must be the same in each. If the coils and their respective inductances are 
designated by L, and L,, and the mutual inductance between them by M, then owing to the rise 

di 
1 at 
a 


and as the growing field of L, is also threading L,, an additional counter-E.M.F. — M ae 


of current there is a counter-E.M.F. in L,, due to its self induction, its value being — L 


In the second coil, the growth of its own flux causes a counter-E.M.F. L, S. and the growth of the 


flux of L,, which also embraces L,, causes an additional counter-E.M.F. in it which is equal to 


—-M = Hence the total counter E.M.F. is 

(Ly + Ly + 2m 4. 
But as the perfectly general expression for the counter-E.M.F. in such conditions is — L e 
L being the total inductance of the circuit, the latter is equal to L, + L,-++ 2M. It will be noted 


that in the above example, the mutual flux linkage is so disposed that the counter-E.M.F. due to 
it is in the same direction as the counter-E.M.F. of self induction. This is not necessarily so, and 
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in fact the counter-E.M.F. of mutual induction in both coils will be reversed if the direction of the 
field of one coil is reversed. This can be achieved either by actually turning the coil through 180° 


or by reversing the connections to its ends. The above reasoning again applied then shows that 
the total inductance is given by 


L=1,+L,—2M. 


The fact that mutual inductance may have either positive or negative sign, while self-inductance 
is always positive, is of considerable importance. An immediate application is the variometer 
(see fig. 25). In this instrument two coils are mounted concentrically with each other, and con- 
nected in series. The inner coil is arranged to rotate with reference to the outer through an angle 
of 180°, and the mutual inductance between the two coils is therefore variable from + M to ~ M. 





Fic, 25, Cuap. II.—Variometer. 


The whole inductance of the two coils in series including this mutual inductance is from 
L, + Ly — 2M to L, + L, + 2M, and the variation is perfectly smooth throughout this range. 
Instead of being connected in series, the two coils may be connected in parallel. The value of the 
inductance is then rather more difficult to deduce and will be given in Chapter V. It is shown in 
that chapter that the inductance of two coils in parallel without mutual inductance between them 


, LD, Ly, 
_ eee 
while if a mutual inductance M exists between them 
L= L,L,— M? 
L,+L,+2M° 


It should hardly be necessary to add that the same units of inductance must be used throughout; 
if L, is given in »H, L, and M must also be expressed in pH, while if L, is given in henries 
the same unit must be adopted for the other values before insertion into the equation. 

Where space is limited it may be found desirable to utilise the basket-weave coil. This is 
wound upon a disc, which has an odd number of radial slots, generally seven or nine. These 
slots extend from the circumference inwards to a depth of about one half of the overall radius. 
The winding is commenced at the inner end of one slot, passing the wire « lternately to one side 
of the disc or the other, as shown in fig. 26. The inductance of such a coil may be calculated by 
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formula (b) below. Many formulae have been developed for the calculation of the inductance of 
multilayer coils of various shapes, but it is frequently more practicable to measure the inductance 
by a practical method than to calculate it. An example of such a measurement is given in the 
chapter dealing with radio-frequency measurements. 





Fic. 26, Cuap. II.—Basket weave coil. 


Calculation of inductance of air-core coils 

40. In certain emergencies it may be necessary to construct extempore inductance coils 
for some special purpose, and in these circumstances it is usually convenient to adopt the single 
layer solenoidal method of winding. The form factor for a single layer solenoid is a complex 
mathematical function of the ratio of length to diameter of winding, and a formula often used is 


oe oN 3 f where dis the diameter of the coil measured from centre to centre of the wire, N is 


the number of turns and fis the form factor. For values of ae lying between -1 and 10, the 





latter can be represented approximately by an empirical formula f = 55r ior and the above 


expression for inductance then becomes, 
L= tN. 

= 5-5 t 101 is ‘3 23 oe = 34 as (a) 
where L is the inductance in microhenries, 7 the mean radius and / the Iength of the solenoid, 
all measurements being in inches. The former upon which the coil is wound is assumed to be of 
circular section, but if a hexagonal or octagonal former is used the effective radius may be taken 
the mean of the radii of the inscribed and circumscribed circles on the section. If the coil is of 
solenoidal form, but having more than one layer, a similar formula may be used, but the radius 
must be half the mean diameter of the winding, that is 


y’ a + a, 
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d, being the diameter of the former and d, the diameter of the wound solenoid, while for the length, 
the quantity /’ = 1 + 4 (d, — d,) must be substituted. The inductance can then be calculated 
from the formula 

(r')? 2 


L= 537 4 10r 


THE TELEPHONE RECEIVER 


41. The first instrument handled by the embryo wireless operator is generally the telephone 
receiver, or rather the head set comprising the headband, cord and a pair of receivers. The 
telephone receiver is a device which converts variations of electrical current into sound waves, 
that is, electrical energy into mechanical energy. It consists of a permanent magnet upon 
which are mounted two soft iron pole pieces, each carrying a magnetising winding. The two 
coils are connected in series in such a manner that current in a given direction strengthens both 
poles, while current in the opposite direction weakens them. A circular diaphragm of soft iron 
or stalloy is so mounted that both pole pieces normally exert a slight pull on its centre, although 
the diaphragm does not quite touch the pole pieces. The general arrangement is shewn in fig. 27, 


42. The action of the telephone receiver may be explained with reference to the circuit 
given in fig. 20 Chapter I in which it is placed in series with a carbon microphone and a suitable 
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Fic. 27, Cuap. il.—-lelephone Receiver. 


battery. When the microphone is unaffected by sound (a term frequently used to express this 
state being “* quiescent ’’) a small steady current flows round the coils of the telephone receiver, 
which sets up a magnetic flux in addition to that provided by the permanent magnet. The 
direction of current should be such that the two fluxes are additive, and the diaphragm will be 
attracted rather more closely to the pole pieces than in the absence of this polarising current. 
On speaking into the microphone, however, the changes in the resistance cause changes in the 
value of the current round the windings, and corresponding changes in the magnetic flux. An 
increase of flux will cause further attraction of the diaphragm, and a decrease will result in its 
partial release from attraction, so that the diaphragm is set into vibration in a manner 
corresponding to the variation of current, and a sound is emitted by the diaphragm which 
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resembles that originally impressed upon the microphone. The necessity for the inclusion of 
the permanent magnet is not obvious from the foregoing explanation, for if it were omitted, 
the variation of current in the winding round the soft iron pole pieces would still 
cause a varying pull on the diaphragm. The permanent magnet has two functions (i) it gives 
the receiver greatly increased sensitivity for the same current changes; (ii) in its absence the 
vibration of the telephone diaphragm would take place at twice the rate of vibration of the 
microphone diaphragm, and the sound emitted by the telephone would not closely resemble the 
original sound. Taking these points in order, it will first be shown that the effect of the per- 
manent magnet is to give a greater “ pull’ on the diaphragm for a given variation of current 
in the winding than would be obtained in its absence. Let the flux density in the air gap between 
pole pieces and diaphragms be B. The pull on the diaphragm is given by the equation :— 


3 
P= e dynes per square centimetre (para. 21). 


The flux density B may be separated into two components, viz., B, caused by the permanent 
magnet and the steady component of current, and -+ B, caused by the variation of current. The 
above equation then becomes 


P= (Bp + B.)® dynes 


8x cm.? 
or omitting the divisor 8 x which will not affect the argument 
P = (B, + B.)? 
or P = B? + 2B)B. + Bi. 


The pull P, on the diaphragm in the quiescent condition can be obtained by observing that 
the component B, is then zero, hence 

Po = B 
and the additional pull due to the variation of current is 

Po = + 2BpB. + Bi. 
This is obviously the portion of the attractive force with which we are immediately concerned. 
If the two components of flux density Bp and B, are acting in the same direction, the puil on 
the diaphragm will be found by using the positive sign in the above expression. If the two 
fluxes are in opposition, the negative sign will be appropriate. 

Examination of this equation shows that if the flux density 73, is zero, that is if no permanent 

magnet (or its electrical equivalent) is fitted, the attractive force will be P,= B? only. The 
presence of the permanent magnet increases the pull caused by a given current from B? to 


+ 2B,B, + 53, that is, in the ratio of 1 to 1+ 25 As By may be hundreds of times as 
ce 


large as B, it is apparent that the sensitivity of the receiver is increased enormously by the 
presence of the permanent magnet. It was stated above that if the current circulated round the 
pole pieces in such a direction that the resulting flux was of the same polarity as that of the 
permanent magnet the two fluxcs were additive. This is a desirable state of affairs, giving the 
equivalent of a permanent magnet of even greater pole strength than that of the actual magnet. 
An additional reason for so arranging the direction of current is that unless this uniformity of 
polarity is maintained, the two fluxes will be in opposition and the magnetising force of the 
current will tend to demagnetise the permanent magnet and the sensitivity of the telephones 
will be impaired. It is therefore desirable to check the polarity of the connections of telephone 
receivers which are intended for use in the above circumstances and always connect them in such 
a way that the direct current will set up a flux tending to strengtlien the pole pieces 

In order to avoid this necessity it is usual in modern practice to connect the microphone and 
battery to one winding of a small transformer, forming what is called the primary circuit, while 
the telephones are connected to the ends of a secondary winding. Under these conditons no 
steady component of current circulates round the telephone windings, but any variation of 
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current in the primary winding causes a variation of flux which embraces the secondary winding 
and induces in the latter an E.M.F. which at all instants varies in magnitude in accordance with 
the current variations. As the secondary circuit is completed by the telephone windings, a 
ays aurea will be established and will affect the diaphragm in the manner previously 
explained. 

43. Attention may now be devoted to the second reason given above for the inclusion of 
a permanent magnet. Various possible conditions are illustrated in fig. 28. The first series of 
diagrams shews the state of affairs when the permanent magnet is absent, but with a large D.C. 
component of current in the windings, the latter serving the same purpose as the permanent 
magnet to some extent. It will be observed that the movement of the diaphragm, and therefore 
the sound emitted from the receiver, is a copy of the original sound wave. 
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Fic. 28, Cuap. IIl.—Effect of polarising flux in telephone receiver. 


In the second and third series of diagrams the circuit contains a transformer as dealt with 
above. If no permanent magnet is fitted, the diaphragm is initially under no strain whatever, 
but will be attracted whenever a current is established in the winding, no matter what its 
direction may be. The result of this is that the diaphragm is set into vibration in such a way that 
a single variation of current from zero to some peak value, back to zero, then to an equal peak 
value in the opposite direction, and finally to zero, causes two separate pulls on the diaphragm, 
and the latter vibrates at twice the rate at whith the current variations are taking place, hence 
the sound emitted by the receiver is not a copy of the original sound wave. The effect of the 
permanent magnet is shown in the third series. Here the variation of flux caused by the current 
variation is superimposed upon the steady flux, and an increase of current causes an increased 
pull, while when the current decreases the reverse is the case, hence the diaphragm undergoes 
one variation of displacement for each complete change of current. 
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The equation must first be rearranged thus, 


a sR. E 
— Sy —_— 1. 
att ST 
R, 
Multiplying each term by e L 
R R 
= = ct = 
5 & L + Ry el = : é 2. 
R 
d zr? 
The left-hand side is equal to H (t 8 ) 
where both ¢ and # are variables, for 
R R R 
at Sy) ES: 
d,. L,_R._T L ad 
as )= pte +e ai 
Hence, integrating both members of the equation 
a a 
ie mm Fle L . at 
R 
= = € L + C oe aie :, . os 3, 
where C is a constant depending upon the initial conditions. 
: . E ce R, 
Finally, ca Ce L a 22 a os 4. 
To determine C, we observe that s = 0 when ¢ = 0, and that both Z and R are constant. 
Hence, at the instant ¢ = 0, 
_ E Oo 
0 = R + Cc € 
or C = ~> whence 
R 
i=Zi—e~T zi at a .. 5a. 


t being restricted to positive values only, for a negative value of ¢ means a time previous to the 
closure of the circuit, and it must be assumed that the current is zero until this instant. The 
equation shewing the decay of the current can be derived from the preceding by varying the 
initial conditions. If at the time ¢ = 0, E becomes zero, equation (4) becomes 


— =f, 


¢=Ce L 
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and to determine C, we observe that at the time ¢ = 0, # has some value which may be denoted 
by J). If the current has been flowing for a period sufficiently long, the value of J, is given by 


, : E 

Ohm’s law, i.e. Ip = z 
wok, 

om ings ; Bb 


The equations (5a) and (58) are frequently referred to as the equations of logarithmic growth 
and decay. 


It will be observed that when ¢ = oe these equations become 


R 
. &£E 29 : 
t= p(l—s ake A i bis 2 6a (current growing) 
ee ee : 
t=Ret -. a , os oe 6d (current decaying). 
1 L 
=2- a fs = 
Now « = 2:71828, «=? = 271828 36788 and therefore, when ¢ R 
= cd (1 — -36788) bi iy oe ste 7a (current growing) 
eds , 
t= X “36788. ; aM = Ne 7b (current decaying) 


shewing that when growing, the current will reach the value -esni2 & in the time 7 while 


when decaying the current will fall to -36788 of its initial value in the time a 
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CHAPTER IlI.—MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 
MEASUREMENT OF DIRECT CURRENTS AND CONSTANT VOLTAGES 


1. The electrical quantities which commonly require measurement in D.C. circuits are (i) the 
current flowing, (ii) the P.D. between various points in a circuit, (iii) the rate at which energy 
is being converted, i.e. power being supplied or consumed, (iv) the total energy supplied over a 
given period. Instruments used for measuring current are called ammeters, special forms used 
for the measurement of small currents being termed milliammeters and microammeters. 
Instruments used for the measurement of P.D. are called voltmeters, millivoltmeters being in 
occasional use. The measurement of power is accomplished by the employment of the watt- 
meter, while instruments which measure the total energy supplied or consumed over a given 
period are termed energy meters or watt-hour meters. In this chapter it is proposed to describe 
certain types of all these instruments, chiefly from the aspect of D.C. measurement, although in 
certain instances the instrument is suitable for use in either A.C. or D.C. circuits. 


Requirements of ammeters and voltmeters 
2. The following properties are desirable in these instruments, whether used for D.C. or 
Cc. 


(i) They should be “‘ dead-beat ” in action. The term dead-beat means that when a given 
current passes through the meter, or a given P.D. is applied to it, the pointer should immediately 
register the correct reading and not oscillate on either side of it for an appreciable period. A 
dead-beat instrument is said to be efficiently ‘‘ damped ”’, and the steps taken to ensure this in 
different types of instruments are detailed later. 

(ii) They should retain the accuracy of their calibration, always returning to zero when no 
current flows, and having inappreciable error if used at a temperature differing from that at 
which calibration was performed. 

(iii) The scale should be divided uniformly. 

(iv) External electric or magnetic fields should not influence the deflection. 


The British Standards Institution recognises three grades of ammeters :—Sub-standard 
instruments, which are used for calibration purposes, and have an accuracy within + -5 per cent. 
1st Grade, and 2nd Grade, with permissible errors, depending upon the working conditions, of 
from 1 to 2 per cent. and 2 to 4 per cent. respectively. Voltmeters are similarly graded, but 
the tolerated errors are smaller since the current flowing, and therefore the heat developed, is 
less, Grade I and Grade II instruments may be calibrated by comparison with sub-standards, 
and are used for ordinary switchboard requirements. 


3. (i) We have already seen that the effects of a current are chemical, thermal and magnetic. 
Ammeters and voltmeters may be made to operate by any one of these effects. The chemical 
effect is however ill-adapted for use in a direct reading or “ deflectional ”’ instrument, i.e. one 
which is provided with pointer and scale. Practical direct reading ammeters therefore make use 
of either the thermal or the magnetic effect. 

(ii) The simplest form of current-indicating instrument is the galvanometer which has 
already been described. The principle used therein, namely the deflection of a suspended or 
pivoted bar magnet by the field produced by an electric current, is rarely if ever adopted when 
actual current measurement is required, but the moving coil instrument, presently to be described, 
is really an inversion of the principle, a powerful fixed magnet causing the deflection of a current- 
carrying coil. Before proceeding further it is desirable to emphasise that instruments depending 
upon the deflection of a magnet by a current-carrying coil or vice versa, measure the average 
value of the current, and give no deflection when an alternating current flows through the 
conductor. Taking the simple galvanometer as an example, a moment’s reflection will shew 
that if the current is alternating, the magnetic needie will tend to oscillate, turning alternately 
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fo the left or mght hand as the current changes its direction. The inertia of the needle is too 
great to allow it to perform such changes, at any rate if the change in the direction of the current 
occurs more than once or twice per second, and therefore the needle remains stationary when 
such a current is applied to the coil. 


(iii) Instruments which depend upon the thermal effect of a current, however, actually 
measure the rate at which heat is being produced in the instrument, and the deflection of the 
pointer is proportional to the power dissipated in the instrument, and therefore to the square 
of the current. From fundamental principles it is apparent that the heat developed in any 
conductor is independent of the direction of.the current, and depends only upon its magnitude. 
The “ square law” above mentioned is the mathematical expression of this physical fact, for 
the square of the current is always positive, irrespective of the sign, pasitive or negative, which 
we arbitrarily assign to its direction. In general, it may be stated that instruments which give 
a deflection proportional to the average value of the current are suitable for use in direct current 
circuits only, while those which give a deflection proportional to the mean value of the square 
of the current are suitable for measurement of either direct, alternating or pulsating currents. 


Fundamental principles of instrument design 

4. Certain fundamental considerations apply to all types of indicating instruments. In 
every such instrument there is a moving part of light and therefore delicate construction which 
is pivoted in jewelled bearings, and this moving member carries the pointer, which moves over 
a graduated scale. The pointer must be extremely light and yet very rigid, and is generally made 
from thin aluminium sheet which is drawn into a channel section to attain the desired rigidity, 
while another design utilises thin aluminium wire which is built up into a rigid structure by 
cross bracing, hence it is usually called the “ girder”’ type of pointer. If instruments must be 
opened for repair, the utmost care must be exercised to avoid damage to any part of the moving 
member. The current passing through the meter, which is proportional to the current or voltage 
to be measured, sets up a torque or turning moment which causes the moving part to rotate. 
This actuating torque always increases with the current passing through the instrument, but 
is not necessarily in strict proportion thereto, although it is so in the moving coil instrument if 
the magnetic field is correctly distributed. In order to obtain a steady deflection for a given 
current through the instrument, some opposing torque must be introduced by the rotation of 
the moving part, and this, which is called the restoring torque because it tends to return the 
pointer to its initial position, must increase with the angle through which deflection occurs. 
The pointer will then come to rest at some definite position, called the position of equilibrium, 
at which the actuating torque and restoring torque are equal. 


5. (i) The restoring torque is normally provided by either of two methods, viz : gravity 
control or spring cortrol. Gravity control is achieved by attaching to the moving member a 
light arm carrying a small weight ; the arrangement is such that the weight occupies its lowest 
possible position when the pointer is at the zero of its scale. When the pointer is deflected the 
arm carrying the weight is inclined to the vertical, and the force of gravity acts upon the 
weight, producing a torque which tends to turn the pointer to zero. The restoring torque is 
shewn by the diagram (fig. 1), to be equal to wx units, the unit of force usually used being the 
gram, and the unit of length the centimetre. Hence the restoring force may be said to be wx 
gram-centimetres. From the diagram it will be seen that if the weight is mounted 7 centimetres 
from the pivot, x = r sin @ where 6 is the angle through which it has been deflected. The restor- 
ing force is equal to wr sin 6 gram-centimetres, and is therefore proportional to sin 0, and the scale 
division varies accordingly. The effect of this is to limit the useful range of movement of the 
pointer to about 80°. Gravity control is most commonly applied in moving iron instruments 
of the switchboard type. 


(ii) The second method, spring control, is invariably used in the design of moving coil instru- 
ments. The springs used are flat spiral springs similar to the hair spring which controls the balance 
wheel of a watch, and the torque exerted by this form of spring is directly proportional to the 
angle through which it is twisted, hence this spring control gives a restoring torque which is 
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directly proportional to the angle through which the pointer is deflected. In certain A.C. meters 
in which this form of control is used, the pointer has a movement of 300°, but in ordinary 
designs about 120° is rarely exceeded. 





Fic. 1, Cnap, Il].—Gravity control. 


Moving coil instrument 

6. A coil carrying a current is equivalent to a magnet and if placed in a magnetic field 
will tend to turn into the position in which it embraces maximum flux. This principle is used 
in the construction of moving coil instruments, as shewn diagrammatically in fig. 2. The magnetic 
field is provided by a permanent magnet (A), and a soft iron core (B) is mounted between its 
poles, this serving to concentrate the flux in the air gap, and to cause it to pass through the gap 
radially. The sides of the moving coil (C) are then always normal to the flux, no matter in what 
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position the coil may be, and the deflection is truly proportional to the current in the coil. Lhe 
coil is wound on a light metal former, and current is led to and from the windings by spiral 
springs (S) which also act as the controlling device. The restoring force of these springs is 
proportional to the angle through which the coil has turned from its zero position. When current 
flows, therefore, the coil takes up a position of equilibrium, in which the torque due to the current 
is exactly balanced by the resisting torque of the spring. The instrument thus has an evenly 
divided scale and fulfils requirement (iii). 





Fic. 2, Cuap. III.—Principle of moving coil instrument. 


When in motion the metal former has induced in it an E.M.F. which by Lenz’s law tends to 
oppose the motion which produced it, and thus acts as a damping device. The lightness of coil 
and pointer also contribute towards the achievement of effective damping. Requirement (iv) 
is also nearly fulfilled, for as the magnetic field set up by the permanent magnet is very strong, 
external magnetic fields have little effect. Nevertheless, such an instrument should not be mounted 
too near toa dynamo or motor. The zero of the instrument is practically unaffected by tempera- 
ture, and since the permanent magnet and the controlling springs retain their original properties 
over a long period, the calibration remains very nearly constant. Moving coil instruments can 
therefore be obtained as sub-standard or any lower grade. 


Moving iron instrument 
7. (i) Though not as accurate as the moving coil instrument, this type is of simpler and more 
tobust construction. Two kinds are in general use, the attraction type and the repulsion type. 


Fig. 3 shews the principle of the attraction type. (A) is a fixed coil carrying the current to be 
measured, and (B) is a disc of soft iron eccentrically pivoted and carrying a pointer. When a 
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current flows in (A), (B) becomes magnetised and being pivoted eccentrically moves into the coil, 
causing a deflection of the pointer. The controlling torque is usually provided by a spring (not 
shewn). Air damping is also provided by a piston (C) moving in a cylinder (D). The deflection 
is proportional to the square of the current, and the scale is therefore cramped at its lower end. 
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Fic. 3, Cuap. III.—Principle of moving iron instrument (attraction type). 


(ii) The principle of the repulsion type is exhibited by fig. 4. Two pieces of soft iron are 
arranged inside and parallel to the axis of a circular magnetising coil (A) carrying the current 
to be measured. One of the pieces (B) is of uniform breadth and is attached to a pivoted spindle 
carrying the pointer. The other piece (C), which is fixed to the case, is curved to a circular arc and 
is tapered in breadth. Under the magnetising force of the current. both pieces of iron become 
similarly magnetised, and the smaller piece will be repelled from the wide to the narrow end of 
the larger, the movement being controlled by.a flat hair-spring (D). The deflection. will be 
proportional to the square of the current, and consequently the scale will not be. uniformly 
divided. Moving iron instruments are subject to influence by external fields, which however can 
be much reduced by enclosure within an iron case. Their readings are also subject to error due 
to hysteresis. 


Hot-wire instrument : : 
8. This is shewn diagrammatically in fig. 5. (A) is a wire of high melting point and high 
specific resistance, platinum-silver or iridium-platinum being commonly employed. One end of 
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a phosphor-bronze wire (B) is attached to the centre of the wire (A), the other end being attached 
to an insulated post (C). A silk fibre is attached to (B), passing round a small pulley (D) which 
carries a pointer, and is kept in tension by a spring (E). One end of the wire (A) is connected to 
the metal base plate at (F), the other to an insulated post (G). The action of the instrument is as 
follows :—When a current flows through (A), the wire expands and sags, this sag being taken up 
by the wire (B) and the spring (E), thus rotating the pulley (D) so that the pointer moves over the 
graduated scale. The heating effect of the current is proportional to the square of the current, 
so that the expansion and consequently the pointer deflection, also varies as I?, The scale is 
therefore cramped at the lower end and requirement (iii) is not fulfilled by hot-wire 
instruments. They also tend to have an uncertain zero error, due to the wire failing to return 
to room temperature for a considerable period after current has ceased to flow, while the length 





Fic. 4, Cuap. III.—Principle of moving iron instrument (repulsion type). 


of time taken to heat the wire to a steady temperature renders the instrument sluggish in action. 
A simple device which alters the tension of the wire (A) in order to correct the zero error is 
shewn at (F) in fig. 5. Hot-wire instruments are regarded only as 2nd Grade instruments, and are 
rarely used for D.C. measurements. Damping is introduced into these instruments by a metal 
disc (H), carried on the spindle of the pulley (D). When the pulley rotates the disc moves between 
the poles of a permanent magnet (J). Eddy currents are thus induced in the disc, and these 


eddy currents inter-acting with the magnetic field, tend to turn the disc in the opposite direction 
to that in which it is moving. 


Connections for use as ammeter or voltmeter 


9. The foregoing pieces of apparatus were referred to as “‘instruments’’, because the 
principles embodied therein can be applied to the measurement of either P.D. or current. The 
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difference between an ammeter and a voltmeter of the same type is entirely due to their different 
functions. An ammeter is required to measure current, and must be inserted in series with the 
circuit in which the measurement is to be made. It must therefore be of low resistance compared 
with the remainder of the circuit, otherwise the insertion of the ammeter will alter appreciably 
the current flowing, and also lead to a loss of power in the instrument itself. A voltmeter 
measures P.D., and must be connected between the points whose P.D. is required. It must theres 
fore have a high resistance so that the extra current taken by the instrument will not lower the 
P.D. appreciably, and also to reduce the power loss in the instrument itself. In practice the same 
instrument may be used either as a voltmeter or an ammeter, in combination with suitable 
resistances, It must of course be calibrated in accordance with the use for which it is intended. 
Taking the moving coil type as an example, it is usual to manufacture a standard instrument which 





Fic. 5, Cuap. JII.—Principle of hot wire instrument. 


usually requires about :01 ampere to give full scale deflection, the total resistance of the instrument 
being say 5 ohms. If it is required to measure up to 10 amperes, it is necessary to connect a 
resistance in parallel with the instrument of such a value that 9-99 amperes will flow in the parallel 
resistance and only -01 ampere through the moving coil. A resistance used in this way is called 
an ammeter shunt (fig. 6a). The correct value of the shunt resistance is easily found, for the 
P.D. between its ends, and the current flowing in it are both known. As the instrument has a 
tesistance of 5 ohms and takes a current of -01 ampere, the P.D. must be -05 volt, and the 
resistance of the shunt is ~ = +00505 ohms. An ammeter shunt usually consists of one or more 
‘ectangular sheets of manganin, the ends being hard-soldered into heavy copper blocks to which 
he instrument leads are attached. For currents up to about 20 amperes the shunt is generally 
‘ontained in the case of the instrument and this practice is of course compulsory in portable 
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instruments. For switchboard use the shunt may be fitted externally, the connecting leads 
being also supplied. It is essential that these should not be shortened or the calibration may be 
seriously affected. 


10. When an instrument is to be used as a voltmeter, a series resistance must be used with 
it (fig. 6b). Suppose it is required to use the above instrument to measure P.D. up to 240 volts. 
The total resistance must then be such that 240 volts will just cause a current of -01 ampere, 
and the total resistance of the voltmeter must be 24,000 ohms. As the instrument has a 
resistance of only 5 ohms, it is necessary to connect a resistance of 23,995 ohms in series 
with it. The appropriate resistance is incorporated in the case of portable instruments but 
is often mounted separately if the voltmeter is designed for switchboard use. It is usually 
of eureka wire wound on flat mica strips, or sometimes upon a porcelain or hard-wood bobbin. 


(@, (b) 


Fie. 6, Cuap. I1I._Connection of instrument as ammeter or voltmeter. 


A point of interest arises with regard to the power consumed by a voltmeter when used for 
the measurements of very high voltages, 1,000 volts and upwards. The moving coil instrument 
previously considered if used on a supply voltage of 1,000 volts, will consume 1,000 volts x -01 
ampere or 10 watts. In many instances this may be of the same order as the power supplied to 
the actual load, for example, an aircraft W/T transmitter may take only 90 watts, and the power 
consumed by the voltmeter is 10 per cent. of the total power supplied. If it is proposed to use a 
hot-wire instrument conditions are even worse, because it is difficult to design this form of 
instrument to give full-scale deflection with less than about -15 ampere ; at 1,000 volts the volt- 
meter would then consume 150 watts which is nearly double that required by the transmitter. 
For this reason the hot-wire voltmeter is rarely used, the development of the electrostatic voltmeter 
from a laboratory instrument into a form suitable for service and commercial use having provided 
a much more efficient instrument. 


The electrostatic voltmeter 

11. The principle of electrostatic attraction cannot be applied to the measurement of current, 
but is frequently used for measurement of P.D. A typical instrument is shewn in fig. 7. A light 
metal vane (A) is mounted on a pivoted spindle which also carries the pointer. This vane is free 
to move between two metal plates (B), which are electrically connected ; for clarity only one of 
these plates is shewn in the diagram. The moving vane is in metallic connection with the base 
plate via its controlling spring (not shewn), while the plates (B) are insulated from it. When a 
P.D. is established between the moving vane and the fixed plates, the two systems acquire equal 
and opposite charges, and the resulting electrostatic attraction causes the vane to move into the 
space between the plates, and consequently a deflection of the pointer. This deflection is pro- 
portional to the square of the P.D. and the graduation of the scale is not uniform. The electro- 
static voltmeter carries no current and consequently it consumes no power. It is more easily 
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and cheaply designed for high voltages—500 volts and above—than for low, and it is consequently 
used for the measurement of anode voltages in radio transmitters almost to the exclusion ot 
other types. 


VOLTS 





Fic, 7, Cuap. III.—Principle of electrostatic voltmeter. 


The thermo-ammeter 


12. This name is given in the service to an instrument which depends for its action upon the 
small E.M.F. which is generated when a junction of two dissimilar metals is heated, and is shewn 
in fig. 8. The junction is made by spot welding two very fine wires of dissimilar conducting 
materials at the point at which they make contact with a third wire which serves as a heating 
device. The thermo-electric couple, as it is called, frequently consists of copper and eureka or 
copper and constantan wires of about 50 s.w.g. The E.M.F. generated in the thermocouple 
causes a small current to flow, this current being measured by a low-reading moving coil 
milliammeter, and thus the complete thermo-ammeter consists of a moving coil milliammeter 
and thermocouple, the two parts being sometimes mounted separately, while in other designs the 
thermocouple forms an integral part of the instrument. These instruments are expensive in 
first cost and their repair entails highly-skilled workmanship. If it is necessary to make es: empore 
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current measurements with an instrument of this type, great care must be exercised to ensure 
that the current-carrying capacity of the thermo-junction is not exceeded, for owing to the 
fineness of the wires they are incapable of withstanding even a small over-load. This principle 
is rarely if ever applied in measurement of voltage. 


Measurement of resistance 


13. The measurement of an unknown resistance by means of the Wheatstone’s bridge has 
already been explained in Chapter I. It is often desirable, however, to make use of an instrument 
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Fig. 8, Cnap. I11.—Principle of thermo-ammeter. 
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which will rapidly determine the value of an unknown resistance, even at the expense of a high 
carder of accuracy ; it is preferable that the instrument used for this purpose should be portable, 
and should be direct reading, i.e. it should be equipped with a pointer and scale, giving the 
resistance of the circuit under measurement directly in ohms. Two types of instrument are in 
use for this purpose, the first consisting merely of a moving coil milliammeter in serics with a 
small electric battery, which is usually made up of one or more dry cells and is fitted inside the 
case of the instrument. Assuming that the E.M.F. of the cell remains constant and its internal 
resistance negligible, the scale of the milliammeter may be calibrated in ohms instead of in 

illi es, since the resistance and current are in inverse proportion. This type of instrument 
is not suitable for the measurement of resistances below 1,000 ohms, and high accuracy of measure- 
ment of higher resistance cannot be expected. Its great advantage is that by suitable connections 
and internal arrangement it becomes a universal instrument reading several ranges of volts, 
amperes and ohms. 


14. The true ohmmeter (fig. 9) consists of a special form of moving coil instrument, having a 
permanent magnet field in which a moving element is free to rotate through an angle of about 
100 degrees. This moving element consists of two coils (C), (P), which are mounted at right angles 
to each other, current being carried to each coil by fine and extremely flexible leads, or by very 
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Fic. 9, Cuap. III.—Principle of 2hmmeter, 





weak springs so arranged that they exert no controlling torque upon the coils. The latter are 
therefore free, and when not in use the pointer carried by the moving element may rest at any 
point on the scale. It is important to realise that this is an essential feature of the instrument, 
and does not signify that it is defective. One of the coils, which is of low resistance and is called 
the current coil, is connected in series with a source of steady E.M.F. and by suitable leads and 
terminals to the resistance under test ; thus the source of E.M.F., the current coil and resistance 
under test form a closed conductive circuit. The second coil, which is called the pressure coil, 
has a resistance which is large compared to the resistance under test, and is connected in parallel 
with the latter, so that the terminal P.D. of the pressure coil is the same as the voltage drop 
across the resistance. A typical circuit is given in fig. 9 which shews a type of ohmmeter suitable 
for the measurement of very low resistances, of the order of -05 ohms. 

In this instrument the source of E.M.F. is a single secondary cell and the action is as follows. 
The current coil carries a current which is inverse}y proportional to the unknown resistance, 
while the pressure. coil carries a current proportic.ial to the P.D. between the ends of the 
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resistance. The direction of the current through the two coils is such that the torque due to 
each is in opposition, thus a large current through the current coil tends to turn the coil so that 
the pointer reads zero, while if no current passes through the current coil, i.e. if the resistance 
under test is infinitely large, only the torque of the pressure coil is operative, and the pointer 
is deflected vigorously to the high reading end of the scale. For any value of resistance within 
the range of the scale, there is some position of equilibrium between the two opposing torques 
and the pointer comes to rest at a definite point on the scale, which can therefore be calibrated 
directly in ohms. It must be observed that this equilibrium position is not dependent upon 
the E.M.F. applied, because both the current coil torque and the pressure coil torque are varied 
to the same degree by a change in voltage. 


15. For measurement of very high resistances, such as the insulation between an electric 
conductor and earth, the ohmmeter is of the same general form as the above, but the E.M.F. is 
necessarily higher, and may be 250 volts, 500 volts or in extreme cases 2,000 volts. It is then 
usual to use a source of supply consisting of a hand driven direct current generator which is 
often contained in the same casing as the ohmmeter proper and may derive its excitation (see 
Chapter IV) from the permanent magnetic field of the ohmmeter. In order to prevent excessive 
currents from flowing in the current coil in the event of the unknown resistance being abnormally 
low a protecting coil of the order of 100,000 ohms resistance is usually fitted in series with it. 
When the circuit under test has considerable capacitance, it is essential that the applied E.M.F. 
shall not fluctuate, otherwise the P.D. across the resistance will vary with the state of change or 
discharge of the capacitance, and therefore it is preferable to arrange the generator drive through 
a slipping clutch, so that provided the speed of rotation exceeds a certain number of revolutions 
per minute, the generator speed remains constant. This arrangement is a feature of the 
“ megger ” testing set, but is not fitted in the “ meg tester’. When testing circuits of considerable 
capacitance with the latter instrument, care must be taken to maintain the generator speed as 
constant as possible. 


POWER MEASUREMENT 


16. An instrument which measures the power supplied to or deuvered by any piece of 
apparatus is called a watt-meter. In direct current circuits the same information can be obtained 
by multiplying the current flowing through the device by the P.D. at its terminals, and as 
ammeters and voltmeters are generally fitted, this product is easily obtained and the watt-meter 
becomes redundant. In alternating current circuits, however, power is not as a rule equal 
merely to the product of volts and amperes, but also depends upon the amount of energy stored 
in the form of alternating magnetic and electric fields, and is equal to the product of volts,and 
amperes further multiplied by a quantity called the power factor, the maximum value of which 
is unity and the minimum value zero. The more common forms of watt-meter will be described 
in Chapter V. Supply meters are used for the purpose of measuring the total energy supplied 
during a certain period. They are called integrating instruments, which means that they measure 
the average value of the energy supplied during a very short time and automatically register the 
sum of all these averages during the interval of operation. Supply meters may be divided into 
two main classes, viz. ampere-hour meters and watt-hour meters. Ampere-hour meters measure 
the quantity of electricity which passes, the energy supplied or consumed being derived by 
assuming that the P.D. remains constant, e.g. V volts. The meter measures the product of 
current and time, or I x #, and this quantity further multiplied by the P.D. V, is the energy 
supplied in watt-hours. The dial may therefore be calibrated in watt-hours. -Three principal 


types of ampere-hour meter have been developed, and a representative of each type will be 
described. 


Electrolytic meters 


17. A typical specimen is the Bastian meter, which depends for its action on the phenomenon 
of electrolysis of a very dilute solution of caustic soda. The electrolyte is contained in a glass 
vessel having a long neck of uniform bore. Two nickel electrodes are fitted in a compartment 
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made from an insulating materia!, and insulated leads from these electrodes are carried to the 
terminals of the instrument, to which the external circuit is connected. The whole of the supply 
current passes through the electrolyte, which is decomposed into its constituent gases hydrogen 
and oxygen. These gases escape into the air and the level of the liquid in the neck gradually 
sinks. The fall of the surface level is proportional to the number of coulombs which pass, and a 
scale which reads watt-hours, or kilowatt-hours (on the assumption of constant P.D.), is placed 
parallel to the neck, so that the level of the liquid gives the energy consumed in kilowatt-hours 
(B.O.T.U.). A thin film of oil on the surface of the liquid prevents evaporation of the clectrolyte. 

The advantages of the Bastian meter are its accuracy at low loads, owing to the absence 
of moving parts and consequent friction, its cheapness and simplicity. On the other hand, the 
gases evolved form an explosive mixture, and it is difficult to read while appreciable current is 
flowing owing to the formation of gas bubbles on the surface. The fact that a P.D. of about 
2 volts occurs in the meter itself also causes it to be wasteful. Thus if a current of 50 ampcres is 
flowing the power wasted in the meter itself is 100 watts or -1 kilowatt, hence 1 B.O.T.U. is 
consumed by the meter in 10,000 hours. 


Commutator motor meters 
18. This type of meter contains a member which rotates in the powerful magnetic field of a 
permanent magnet, fig. 10. This rotating member or armature is wound with wire but contains 
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Fic. 10, Cuap. III.—Principle of commutator motor meter. 


no iron core, and is very light. It rotates on a hardened steel pivot in jewelled bearings, the 
steel spindle carrying the armature being extended at one end in order to carry a worm 
which engages with a worm wheel. The latter is the first of a train of wheels which form a. 
register of the cyclometer type. The rotating armature is connected in series with a certain 
resistance, and carries only a definite fraction of the whole current, the remainder being carried 
by the shunt which forms an integral portion of the instrument. The reaction between this 
current and the permanent magnetic field in which the armature is situated causes rotation of 
the armature as described in the following chapter. Provided that the friction is negligible, the 
speed of rotation is directly proportional to the current flowing, and assuming that the applied 
P D. is constant, the number of revolutions executed in a given time is directly proportional 
to the energy supplied. The cyclometer dials are therefore directly calibrated in B.O.T.U. 


Mercury motor meters 
19. In this type the rotating member consists of a disc of copper, the poles of the permanent 
magnet which provides the magnetic field being situated in such a position as to embrace only 
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a sector of the disc, as illustrated in fig. 11. The disc rotates about a vertical pivot in jewelled 
bearings, a worm and worm wheel being used to convey the rotation to the counter mechanism 
as in the previous type described. The chamber (B) surrounding the disc is of insulating 
material and is filled with mercury, (A). Current is led into the mercury by suitable connec- 
tions, passing through the copper disc and out by the lower bearing of the spindle, the jewel 
bearing of which is suitably arranged for this purpose. The direction of current in the disc is 
approximately radial, and application of the left-hand rule will give the direction in which the 
disc tends to rotate, while eddy currents induced in the disc owing to its rotation (the direction 





Fic. 11, Cuap. II1I.—Principle of mercury motor meter. 


of which can be found by the right-hand rule) tend to retard the motion. The result of the 
combined phenomena is that the disc rotates at a speed which is directly proportional to the 
current flowing, and with constant P.D. this is proportional to the power supplied at any 
instant. Over a period of time the number of revolutions, as indicated by the cyclometer, is 
proportional to the number of B.O.T:U. which have passed during the period, and the dials 
are graduated directly in B.O.T.U. 

True energy or watt-hour meters are not often used for D.C. supply, except at central power 
stations where the total output current is very large, and it is not necessary to describe them here. 
Sucl. types of watt-hour meter as are likely to be met with in the service are described in Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER IV.—DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINERY 


Introductory 


1. In Chapter I it was stated that an electromotive force may be produced by any one of four’ 
methods, namely, chemical, thermal, frictional or electro-magnetic. Of these, the only one 
which lends itself to the conversion of mechanical into electrical energy on a large scale is the 
latter, and it is now proposed to discuss the means by which this conversion is achieved. We 
have seen that whenever relative motion takes place between a conductor and a magnetic field, 
the change of flux-linkage with the conductor results in the production of an E.M.F. The form 
of relative motion which is most readily adapted to this end is the rotation, either of a conductor 
in a stationary magnetic field, or of a magnetic field in the neighbourhood of a stationary 
conductor. The simplest instance is provided by the rotation of a closed conductive loop in a 
uniform field, which results in the production of an alternating E.M.F. Before proceeding 
further it is necessary to introduce certain definitions used in connection with alternating 
quantities, 

Definitions 

2. An alternating quantity may be briefly defined as one which periodically reverses its 
direction. Such quantities possess three characteristics by which they may be completely 
described. They are :— 

(i) Frequency. 
(ii) Wave form. 
(iii) Amplitude or peak value. 
In order to define these characteristics let the alternating quantity be an electromotive force 
acting in an electric circuit. Ata given instant the E.M.F. may be supposed to be zero and this 
instant will be called zero time. After 0*001 second, the E.M.F. may have a value of 50 volts 
acting in a certain direction in the circuit, after 0-002 second, a value of 95 volts in the same 
direction, and so on through a series of values first increasing and then decreasing, again reaching 
zero value after 0-005 seconds. The E.M.F. then commences to grow in magnitude but in the 
opposite direction, passing through a series of values as before until it reaches again zero value. 
The complete series of values takes 0-01 seconds to perform, and the variation is then repeated 
again and again for some indefinite period. An E.M.F. of this nature is plotted on a time scale 
in fig. 1. The value of an alternating quantity at any given instant is called its instantaneous 
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Fic 1, Caap. I1V.—Craphical representation of an alternating E.M.I. 
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value. A complete series of values, both positive and negative, is called one cycle. The time taken 
for the execution of one cycle is called the period or periodic time, and is denoted by the symbol T. 
In the example given above the periodic time is 0-01 second. The frequency is the number of 
cycles completed in one second and is denoted by the symbol f; since in the above instance, 


one cycle is performed in 0-01 seconds, there will bea ot or 100cyclespersecond. The frequency 
1 


and the periodic time are thus related by the equation f = Tr The shape of the curve showing 


the variation of instantaneous value with time is called the wave form, and the amplitude or peak 
value is the maximum value reached during each half cycle. 


Production of an alternating E.MLF. 

3. Consider a closed loop P, Q, capable of rotation about an axis X, X’, in a uniform field 
produced by the magnetic poles N, S, fig. 2. This arrangement is shown in cross-section in the 
following diagram (fig. 3), the two horizontal members of the loop being indicated by circles, 
The instant when the loop is in the neutral plane between the poles will be taken as zero time, and 
it will be assumed to rotate in a clockwise direction. At the instant when rotation commences, 
then, the loop is moving in such a direction that the change of flux linking with it is zero, and no 





Fic. 2, Cuap, IV.—Closed loop in magnetic field. 


E.M.F. is induced, although it will be observed that maximum flux is enclosed at this moment 
Afig. 3a). After a short interval of time, the loop will reach the position shown in fig. 3b, having 
turned through an angle of 30°. The conductor P is moving downward, while the conductor Q 
is moving upward, and the number of tubes of flux linking with the loop is decreasing. An E.M.F. 
is, therefore, induced in each conductor ; its direction may be found by the right hand rule, and 
is indicated in the conventional manner in the diagram. By Faraday’s law the magnitude of the 
E.M.F. will be proportional to the rate at which the flux-linkage with the loop is changing. In 
fig. 3c the loop has rotated through 90° from its original position, and no flux whatever is linking 
with the loop. At first sight it might appear that no E.M.F. will be induced in this position, but 
this is not so, for actually the flux is in process of complete reversal in direction at this instant, 
and it will be seen later that the maximum E.M.F. will be generated when the loop is passing 
through this position. As rotation continues the loop eventually reaches the position indicated 
in fig. 3d. At this instant the two sides of the loop are moving imi a direction parallel to the 
magnetic flux, and no change of flux-linkage takes place, hence the induced E.M-F. is zero. 
During the succeeding semi-rotation, the conductor P is moving upward while the conductor Q 
is moving downward through the magnetic field and the direction of the induced E.M.F is reversed 
ineach. Maximum induction will again take place when the loop is passing through the position 
shown in fig. 3e, and finally, after one complete revolution, the loop regains its original position 
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in which the induced E.M.F. is again zero (fig. 3f). The rotation of the loop through one complete 
revolution of 360° has thus resulted in the production of a single cycle of alternating E.M.F., 
and so long as the rotation is continued the foregoing process will be repeated. 


Neutral 
plane P 
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Fic, 3, CHap, IV.—Production of alternating E.M.F. 


Sine law 
4. In order to establish an expression giving the E.M.F. induced in the loop throughout its 
rotation, certain results obtained in Chapter II must be recalled. It was there stated that ifa 
conductor of length / centimetres is moved with a uniform velocity of U centimetres per second 
through a uniform magnetic field of density B tubes per square centimetre (gauss), the E.M.F. 
induced is 
e = BU x 1078 volts. 


In the present instance, the conductors are assumed to rotate with constant velocity in space, 
but the relative motion between conductor and flux depends upon the angle at which the loop 
is moving through the flux at every instant throughout the revolution. The induced E.M.F. 
at any instant is proportional to the sine of the angle through which the loop has turned, measured 
from its initial position in the neutral plane. This may be shown by the aid of fig. 4 in which 
the magnetic field and the loop PQ have been re-drawn. At the instant depicted, the loop has 
turned through an angle 6 from its initial position, and the direction of motion of the conductor P 
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is shown by the line RP, the length of which may represent the velocity U of the conductor to 
any convenient scale. The velocity RP may be resolved into two component velocities which are 
mutually perpendicular, first the component RS which is parallel to the magnetic field ; motion 
in this direction results in no change of flux-linkage and consequently this component of the 
velocity cannot be responsible for the production of an E.M.F.: second, the component SP 
which is perpendicular to the flux; motion in this direction results in a change of flux-linkage, 
and the induced E.M-F, is proportional to the magnitude of this component of the velocity. 
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Fic. 4, Cuap. IV.—Components of velocity of P relative to direction of field. 


Since RS is perpendicular to the initial plane of the loop and RP is perpendicular to the loop 
when it has turned through the angle 6, it follows that the angle SRP is also equal to 6, and 
SP = RP sin @; the instantaneous E.M.F. developed in the conductor P is therefore proportional 
to RP sin 6, and will reach a maximum when 6 = 90°, sin @ = 1. At this instant the induced 
E.M.F. is equal to BJU x 1078 volts, and therefore, if ep is the E.M.F. induced at any instant 
in the conductor P, 

ep = BlU sin @ x 10-8 volts. 


In a similar manner, it is found that the E.M.F. induced in the conductor Q at any instant is 
€g = BIU sin 6 xX 1078 volts, 
and the total induced E.M-F. is 
€ = & + eg = 2 BlU sin ® x 10-8 volts. 


The maximum or peak value @ of the induced E.M.F. is 2 BIU x 10-8 volts, and the preceding 
equation may be written 

¢é= &sin@ 
where 


& = 2BlU x 10-8 


I 


Sine curve 


5. Having established the manner in which the induced E.M.F. varies from instant to 
instant during the rotation of the loop, it can be seen from fig. 4 that if we allow RP to represent 
the peak value @ of the induced E.M.F. to any convenient scale, the line SP represents the 
instantaneous value. This forms the basis of a convenient method of plotting a curve showing the 
instantaneous value of the E.M-F. for all values the angle 0. In fig. 5, the line OP is assumed 
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to rotate about the point O in a counter-clockwise direction, its length representing the peak value 
of the E.M.F. to any convenient scale. A horizontal line is drawn through the centre of rotation, 
O, and upon this a scale of degrees of rotation is set up. As the vertical line PS is equal to 
OP sin 6, it represents to scale the instantaneous E.M.F. e == & sin 6. An ordinate of length PS 
is therefore erected on the scale of degrees, having the value of the angle 6 as abcissa. The 
procedure is shown for a particular value of 8, while the dotted lines indicate the manner in 
which other points are obtained. When the point P lies above the horizontal through the centre 
of rotation O, the instantaneous E.M.F. is plotted as a positive quantity, i.e. ¢ is regarded as 
positive for values of between 0° and 180°, while for values between 180° and 360°, ¢ is regarded 
as of negative sign. 
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Fic. 5, Cuap. IV.—Sinusoidal E.M.F. 


The curve drawn through all the points so obtained is called a sine curve, and an E.M.F. which 
varies in this way is said to be sinusoidal. This is the simplest wave form which an alternating 
quantity may assume, and is very nearly approached in a well-designed source of alternating 
E.M.F. For this reason, it is usually assumed that an alternating E.M-F. is sinusoidal, 
unless the contrary is distinctly stated. 


Angular velocity 

6. It is convenient to express the angle 6 in such a way that the instantaneous value 1s 
made to depend upon time, rather than the angle through which the loop has turned. To do 
this, it is first necessary to express the angle in radians instead of degrees. A radian is the 
angle at the centre of a circle subtended by an arc equal in length to the radius of the circle, 
and is the trigonometrical unit of angular measurement. The circumference of a circle contains 
360 degrees, and its length is 2x times its radius, so that a rotation through 360° is the same 
as rotation through 22 radians. 





Hence 360 degrees = 27 radians 
I degree = ae radians 
MXn 4. 
n degrees = 180 radians 


n performing one revolution, then, the loop passes through an angle of 2x radians. If it rotates 
it f revolutions per second, it passes through 2af radians per second. This is called its angular 
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velocity and is denoted by the greek letter w (omega). After an interval of # seconds from the 


commencement of rotation, the loop has rotated through an angle of wt radians, and the E.M.F. 
at this instant is . 
2BlU sin at 


= & sin ot. 


é 


I 


Example. 


A loop of wire two feet square rotates in a uniform magnetic field having a density of 
1,000 gauss, at a speed of 600 r.p.m., commencing from a position in the neutral plane. Find 
the peak value of the induced E.M.F. and the instantaneous value (i) 0.015 seconds and (ii) 
1-56 seconds from the commencement of rotation. 


Each side of the loop passes round the circumference of a circle 2 feet in diameter, in g$, minute 
or 0-1 second. The linear velocity of each is therefore 
v= ad ft. | 2x2x30-48 cm. 
~ O-Lsec. 0-1 sec. 
= 194905: 
sec. 
2BiUx10-8 
2x 1000 x 2 x 30-48 x 1940 x 1078 
= 2-34 volts. 


The time taken to execute one complete cycle of E.M.F. is 0-1 second and the frequéncy is 


& 
I 


I 


{f= = == 10 cycles per second. The angular velocity is therefore 22x 10 radians per second. 
T 


After rotation for 0-015 second the E.M.F. will be 
2-34 sin (62-8x0-015) 
== 2-34 sin 0-32 

== 2-34 sin 0-942. 


€ 


7. It is now necessary to find the numerical value of sin 0-942. To do this, convert 0-942 
radians to circular measure by the relation already given, i.e. 
0-942 radians = 0-3n radians = 0-32x = degrees ; 
or 0-942 radians = 54 degrees. 
From trigonometrical tables, sin 54° = 0-8090 
‘ 2 = 2:34~x -8090 
= 1-9 volts, approximately. 
After 1-56 seconds, the loop has rotated through an angle of ¢ radians, where 
ot = 22xX10X1-56 or 31-22 radians. 


31-22 x 180 
w 


31-2x radians degrees 


= 5616 degrees. 


The loop has therefore executed = or 15-6 revolutions. Since after 15 revolutions the loop is 


in the neutral plane, we are only concerned with the E.M.F. developed after the ensuing 0-6 of a 
revolution, i.e. after 0-6 360 = 216 degrees of rotation from the time at which the loop last 
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passed through the neutral plane. Trigonometrical tables give the values of sm @ for angles 
between 0° and 90° only, but fig. 5 shows that, for angles between 90° and 180°, sin 6 = sin 
(180° — @). Similarly, for angles between 180° and 270°, sin @ = — sin (@ — 180°) and for 
angles between 270° and 360°, sin 6 = — sin (360° — 6). Forexample, the instantaneous E.M.F. 
after rotation through 210° is of the same magnitude as after rotation through 30°, but is acting 
in the opposite direction round the loop. Mathematically, this is expressed by writing 


sin 210° = — sin 30° 
After 1-56 seconds, then, the instantaneous E.M.F., e, is 2-34 sin 216° and sin 216° = — sin 36°. 
As sin 36° = -5878, 
é€ = — 2:34x -5878 
= — 1-375 volts. 


8. As the loop forms a complete conductive circuit, a conduction current will be established 
in it by the alternating E.M.F. The current will also be an alternating quantity, having the same 
frequency as the E.M.F. By means of devices to be described later, the current is led to an 
external circuit, where it can perform useful work. The magnitude of the current depends on the 
opposition offered by the conductor, which is never less, but may be considerably greater than 
the resistance of the circuit, and is called its impedance. The factors governing the magnitude 
of the impedance, and the resulting relations between current and voltage in an A.C. circuit 
are dealt with in Chapter V. The simple arrangement of relative motion between a magnetic field 
and a conductor described above is prototype of all kinds of dynamo-eleetric machinery, but 
many modifications are necessary in order to produce a machine of practical utility some of 
which are of general application to all types and others peculiar to the particular function which 
the machine is designed to perform. 


Frequency 

9. In the arrangement shown in figs. 2 and 3, a complete cycle of E.M.F. is generated by 
every revolution of the loop. The frequency is therefore equal to the number of revolutions per 
second. Suppose now that the magnetic field is maintained by two pairs of poles, arranged 
alternately as shown in fig. 6. One complete cycle of E.M.F. will then be generated in a conductor 
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Fic. 6, Cuar, IV.—Four-pole field. 
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passing from N, to Ng, and another cycle in passing from N, to N;. so that with two pairs of 

poles two complete cycles are executed in a single rotation of the loop. In general if there are p 

pairs of poles there will be p cycles per revolution, and the frequency is given by the equation 
f = p X number of revolutions per second. 

For example, if a twelve-pole machine is required to give 180 cycles per second, it must rotate at 


* =: 30 revolutions per second or 1,800 r.p.m. With one pair of poles, then, one complete 


cycle is obtained in 360 degrees of rotation. With a four-pole field one cycle is obtained in 
180 degrees of rotation, but the resulting E.M.F. passes through the same variation as with the 
two-pole arrangement, except that two complete cycles are executed in one revolution. This 
leads to the conception of “ electrical ’’ as opposed to ‘‘ geometrical ’’ degrees. Each conductor 
is said to pass through 360 electrical degrees in the space through which a complete cycle of 
E.M.F. is generated. One complete revolution, in a four-pole field, corresponds to 720°, in an 
eight-pole field 1,440° and so on. 


The field magnets and armature 


10. Permanent magnets are unsuitable for the production of the powerful field which is 
generally desirable in alternating current generators, being expensive to manufacture in large 
sizes, easily damaged by rough treatment, and liable to become demagnetized by the action of 
the current in the armature winding. The field is, therefore, generally produced by an electro- 
magnetic system consisting of a cast steel yoke of cylindrical form which forms the carcase of 
the whole machine, and upon which are radially mounted soft iron pole-pieces which project 
inwards as shown in fig. 7. Each pole-piece carries a magnetizing winding supplied with current 





Fic. 7, Caap. IV.—Carcase with pole pieces and field winding. 


from some external source ; two of these coils are shown in position. A further advantage of an 
electro-magnetic field is the ease with which the flux density can be varied. It will be remembered 
that the amplitude of the E.M.F. depends directly upon the flux density and speed of rotation. 
As variation of the speed of rotation varies both the magnitude of the E.M.F. and the frequency, 
and the latter is generally required to be constant, it is necessary to control the magnitude of the 
E.M.F. not by speed control but by variation of the flux density. Thisis easily arranged by means 
of a resistance in series with the field magnet winding, which controls the magnetizing current 
and therefore the magnetic field strength ; this control is termed a field regulator. 
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11. In order to produce an appreciable electromotive force in the rotating loop it is desirable 
that the flux density of the field shall be as high as possible. This can be achieved by reducing the 
reluctance of the magnetic circuit, and to do this the air gapin the magnetic field must be reduced 
to a minimum compatible with free rotation of the loop. In practice the conductors in which the 
E.M.F. is to be induced may be wound on an iron core of cylindrical form, and the field magnets- 
so shaped as to embrace this core as closely as possible. The conductors are then either wound 
in longitudinal slots cut in the periphery of the core parallel to the shaft upon which it is mounted, 
or are pushed through tunnels drilled through the core near and parallel to the surface. The whole 
assembly including the shaft, core and winding, is termed: the armature, and the two types of 
winding are referred to as slot-winding and tunnel-winding respectively. 


Eddy currents 

12. The introduction of the iron core gives rise to a new problem. Its rotation in the 
magnetic field produces varying electromotive forces in the core itself, and since it is of conducting 
material, currents are set up which circulate in ever-changing paths in the iron, as in fig. 8a. 
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Fic, 8, Cuap. IV.—(a) Eddy currents. (b) Laminated armature. 


These are called eddy currents, and represent a wastage of energy in the form of heat, which is 
doubly undesirable inasmuch as the heating of the core results in heating of the conductors with a 
consequent increase in resistance. Eddy currents can never be entirely eliminated, but can be 
reduced considerably by increasing the resistance of the paths in which they flow. The desired 
end is attained by building up the core from thin circular plates of soft iron called armature 
stampings, each ‘stamping being insulated from those adjacent by thin paper, varnish, or the 
natural mill-scale of the plates. This type of construction is known as lamination, and the core 
is described as a laminated iron core (fig. 8b). The actual conductor may consist of a single loop 
or a number of complete turns in series with a resulting increase in the amplitude of the generated 
E.M.F. Of any complete loop or turn of wire in the winding, only those portions which move 
transversely across the flux are instrumental in generating E.M.F. and these portions are referred 
to as “inductors’’. The portions not contributing to the E.M.F. are called end connectors, or 
coil sides, according to the type of winding. The production of an E.M.F. in a wound armature is 
illustrated in fig. 9, in which, for clearness, only a single pair of field poles is shown. In the 
position shown in fig. 9a the inductors (shown by circles) are in the neutral plane and no E.M.F. 
is being generated. As the armature rotates in a counter-clockwise direction the inductors move 
in such a manner that a change occurs in the flux linking with each complete turn of the winding. 
In fig. 9b the armature has moved through 30 electrical degrees, the direction of the E.M.F. is 
as shown by the conventional signs and its magnitude is & sin 30°. After rotation through 
90 electrical degrees (fig. 9c) the inductors are situated directly under the centres of the field poles; 
at this instant the flux is undergoing a reversal of direction through the loop and the E.M.F. 
reaches its maximum value. In the position shown in fig. 9d, i.e. after rotation through 120°, 
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the E.M.F. is still in the same direction, but its magnitude is decreasing, while in fig. 9e the 
inductors are once more in the neutral plane and the E.M.F. is zero. In fig. 9f the armature has 
turned through a further 30°, making 210° in all, and the direction of E.M.F. is now reversed, 
while further rotation, until the inductors are once more in the neutral plane, will complete one 
cycle of E.M-F. 


Slip rings 

13. In fig. 9 the external circuit is shown as if it were directly connected to the armature 
winding, which is not practicable owing to its rotation. In the single-phase alternator each end 
of the whole winding is connected to one of a pair of slip rings, which are of brass or bronze and 
are shrunk on to the shaft over mica or micanite insulation (fig. 10). The rings are insulated from 
each other by mica or fibre washers. The external circuit is then connected to the winding by 
brushes, which are of hard carbon, graphitic carbon or copper gauze, the material depending to 


some extent upon the speed of rotation. The brushes are held in light but firm contact with the 
rings by metal springs. 
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Fic. 10, Cuap, IV.—Slip rings and brushes. 


Rotating field type 

14. Instead of employing a wound armature a construction called the salient pole type is 
sometimes adopted. Fig. 11 shows the field and armature windings of an eight-pole machine of 
this type in diagrammatic form. If the stationary winding W,, W, . . . Wg, were energized by a 
direct current an alternating E.M.F. would be induced in the winding carried by the rotating 
system. If, however, the arrangement is as shown in the diagram, the rotating winding being 
energized by a direct current, an alternating E.M.F. will be induced in the stationary winding. 
In order to avoid confusion the term “ rotor ’’ is used for the moving member and “ stator ’’ for 
that which is stationary. A salient pole machine may be designed either with a rotor armature 
and stator field, or with stator armature and rotor field as in the diagram ; practically all high 
voltage alternators of modern design are of the rotor field type, for the mounting, ventilation and 
insulation of the windings are then much facilitated, and the difficulties of highly insulating the 
slip mngs and brushes are avoided. The constant P.D. between the slip rings rarely exceeds 
200 volts, although the alternating P.D. between the ends of the stator winding may be of the 
order of thousands of volts. In fig. 11 the stator coils are denoted by W,, W. . . . . W, and the 
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rotor windings and their poles by N,S,N,S. The armature coils are placed end-on to the poles 
in the diagram so that their inter-connection may be c‘early seen, but actually the coils face the 
le pieces. Taking any one coil, e.g. W,, the inductors are those portions marked k, k. The 
.M.F. induced in those inductors which are being transversed by N-poles will be in the reverse 
direction to that induced in the inductors which are being transversed by S-poles, and the coils 
must be connected alternately right-handed and left-handed as shown, so that the total effective 
E.M.F. shall be additive. 





Fie. 11. Caap. IV.—Alternator windings—stator armature and rotor field. 


Direct current generators 

15, The direct current generator makes use of exactly the same principle as the simple 
alternator described n paragraph 3, the machine being invariably designed with stator field and 
rotor armature. An alternating E.M.F. is produced in the armature conductors, but the current 
in the external circuit is uni-directional owing to the action of a device known as a commutator. 
Let us consider the loop which has already been assumed to rotate in a uniform magnetic field, 
and in which an alternating E.M.F. is being generated. If instead of being brought to slip rings 
the two ends of the rotating loop are connected to a single ring which is split longitudinally, 
i.e. in the direction of the axis of rotation, at two points diametrically opposite, the direction of 
the current in the external circuit will be reversed when the armature rotates through 180°. 
Referring to fig. 12a, at the instant depicted, the inductors, P and Q are cutting the flux at an 
angle of 90° and maximum E.M.F. is induced at this instant. By the right-hand rule, the E.M.F. 
in the inductor P 1s acting away from and that in the inductor Q towards the reader. Inductor P 
is connected to the segment (b) of the split ring, while Q is connected to the segment marked (a). 
As a result, the combined E.M.F. of P and Q causes a current to flow in the external circuit in the 
direction shown by the arrows. After rotation through 90°, neither P nor Q are cutting the flux 
and the current falls to zero. During the next 90° of rotation the inductor P is moving toward the 
position occupied in the diagram by Q, while inductor Q is moving toward that occuped by P, 
so that the E.M-F. in the inductor P is towards, and that in the inductor Q is away from the 
reader. The brushes are, however, bearing on the opposite segments and the current in the 
external circuit is in the same direction as before, thus, although the current in the inductors 
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themselves is constantly reversing in direction, the current in the external circuit is uni-directional. 
In effect the external current consists of half sine waves, flowing always in the same direction 
but varying in intensity from zero, through a maximum value, and back to zero again, two 
repetitions of this series of instantaneous values occurring during one rotation of 360 electrical 
degrees, fig. 12b. The split ring device causing the reversal of current in the external circuit is 
called a simple or two-part commutator, each of the conducting portions being termed a 
commutator segment. 





0 90 180 270 360 
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Fic. 12, Cuar, I1V.—Principle of commutation. 


16. In order to obtain a current which is to all intents and purposes of uniform intensity, 
it is necessary to use a large number of inductors spaced round the armature core and suitably 
inter-connected. In fig. 13a two loops are mounted at right angles upon an axis of rotation (not 
shown) and the ends brought to a commutator having four segments. At the instant depicted the 
inductors P and Q are cutting the flux at an angle of 90°, and the peak E.M.F., & volts, is induced 
in each, while the inductors R and S are not cutting the flux and no E.M_F. is induced in them. 
During the ensuing rotation through an angle of 45°, the E.M.F. in the inductors P, Q, will 
diminish and that in the inductors R S will increase, and when this amount of rotation has taken 
place the E.M.F. induced in all four inductors will be the same, viz. & sin 45° = 0-707 @. At this 
instant the brushes, which were previously bearing on the commutator segments c and d, 
momentarily connect segment (d) to segment (b), and segment (c) to segment (a). During the 
next 9U° of rotation they will bear on the segments (b) and (a) only. The E.M.F. during this 
portion of the rotation will be that induced in the lcop R S, which is increasing in value from 
0-707 @ to &, reaching the latter value after rotation through 90° from its original position. 
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During one complete revolution, therefore, the E.M.F. applied to the external curcuit will vary 
as shown by the heavy line in fig. 13b, and never rises above the value & volts nor falls below 
the value 0:707 & volts. 





Fic. 13, Cuap. IV.—Approach to uniform E.M.F. 


17. It will be observed that with this arrangement the effective E.M.F. is only that of the 
loop to which the external circuit is connected by the commutator and brushes, the E.M.F. in 
the other loop being applied to no useful purpose. By suitably interconnecting the loops the 
E.M.F. in both loops may be utilized. The principle of the closed winding, as it is called, may be 
explained with reference to fig. 14, in which the armature has two coils each having two complete 
turns, and the winding is closed upon itself. That this is so is easily traced out, starting say, 
from segment (a) via inductors P Q to segment (c), then via inductors R S to segment (b). From 
this point the winding continues via the inductors Q’ P’, to segment (d) and inductors S’ R’, 
terminating upon segment (a) and thus closing the winding. Assuming that the brushes are so 
thin that they just bridge over two adjacent segments at the instant of commutation, it will be 
seen that the E.M.F. applied to the external circuit varies from & to 1-414 & during the rotation 
of the armature. Let the brushes—which have been omitted from the diagram for clearness— 
be on the neutral axis, i.e. midway between the poles, so that at the instant depicted in the 
diagram they are bearing on segments (a) and (b). From the segment (a) we may now trace two 
paths through the armature 

(1) (a) PQ (c) RS (b) 
In this path the indicators R and S are cutting the flux at maximum velocity, whue P and 0 
are not cutting flux hence the general E.M.F. in this path is & volts. 


(2) (a) R’ S’ (d) P’ Q’ (b) 
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This path is in parallel with path (1) ard also has a generated E.M.F. of & volts. When the 
armature has rotated through yery nearly 45°, the upper and lower brushes are just about to 
leave the segments (a) and (b) respectively. All inductors are now cutting flux at approximately 
45°, and the E.M.F. induced in each pair of inductors is 0-707 & volts. Tracing out the paths as 
above, then, it is seen that in each path the generated E.M.F. is 2 x 0-707 = 11-4148. Thus, 
during rotation, the generated E.M.F. varies as shown in fig. 14b. The dash line shows the 
E.M.F. of one loop and the chain line that of the other, while the solid line is the sum of the two. 
The fact that there are two paths in parallel through the armature implies that the internal 
resistance of the winding is reduced. The above arrangement is however hardly a practicable 
arrangement because commutation troubles would arise. 





(b) 


Fic. 14, Cuap. IV.—Principle of closed winding. 


18. The practical form of D.C. generator consists of the following essentials :— - 
(i) The field magnets, which provide the magnetic field in which the conductors rotate. 


(ii) The field magnet windings, which are conductors carrying the magnetizing current 
for the field magnets. These windings are of course absent in machines fitted with 
permanent field magnets. - 

(iii) The armature core and spider. The core is of soft iron and is laminated as in 
the alternator, for the same purpose. The spider is an arrangement by which the 
armature core is mounted on its shaft. 


(iv) The armature winding, which is the system of conductors in which the E.M.F. 
is induced. Various forms of winding are described below. 


(v) The commutator. 
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(vi) The brushes, which are metal or carbon current collectors. These rest upon the 
commutator and convey the current to the external circuit. The brushes are supported 
by the brush gear, which allows the position of the brushes to be shifted round the 
periphery of the commutator for reasons which will be apparent later. 


19. Except in small low power machines, an electro-magnetic field system is generally 
adopted, the disadvantage of permanent magnets being as already stated when dealing with 
the alternator. In spite of this disadvantage, certain low power generators for W/T purposes 
in aircraft utilize a permanent magnet field in order to remove the necessity for providing a 
heavy magnetizing current. Small D.C. generatots are usually bi-polar, having one N-pole and 
one S-pole, but for outputs greater than about five kilowatts, multi-polar construction is 
practically universal, either a four-pole or six-pole design being adopted; turbo-generators 

ing at very high speed generally utilize the bi-polar construction even for outputs of 
1,000 kilowatts or more. The field magnet windings are generally supplied with current by the 
machine itself, and the latter is then said to be self-excited, differing in this respect from the 
alternator, which is usually provided with field magnet excitation from a separate source. It 
must be observed that if the field magnet is absolutely without magnetic properties when the 
armature is initially set in rotation, no E.M.F. can be developed in the latter and consequently 
it can supply no excitation to the field. Usually, however, the field magnets possess some slight 
residual magnetism, and on rotation the armature generates a small E.M.F., consequently a 
small current is established in the field windings. This current is normally in such a direction 
as to strengthen the residual magnetism of the field magnet so that the generated E.M.F. is 
progressively increased, and is commonly said to “ build up ”’ to the final value. If the residual 
magnetism is destroyed, e.g. if the pole pieces are removed from the carcase during the course 
of repairs, the machine may fail to excite on first running after re-assembly. An initial field 
current must then be provided by means of an accumulator battery. The commutator consists 
of a number of segments of hard copper, usually manufactured by drop-forging. These are 
insulated from each other by sheet mica, and from the frame with which they are secured to the 
shaft by micanite rings. The stationary brushes rest on the segments and carry the current 
to and from the armature winding. 


20. The armature coils or bars are connected to each other and to the commutator in one of 
two methods known as wave winding and lap winding respectively. In both forms, two separate 
inductors are placed in each slot in the armature. A single winding unit may be defined as a 
portion of the winding which is connected between two commutator segments, and the pitch of 
the winding as the distance between two inductors which are in direct connection. Instead of 
actually stating the pitch in terms of length it is more convenient to express it as the number of 
inductors passed over in so inter-connecting any two. The inductors forming the active portions 
of a winding unit must be situated in fields of opposite polarity in order that the E.M.F’s induced 
in each shall be additive. The width of a winding unit will therefore, be, as nearly as possible, 
equal to the pole pitch, i.e. the circumference of the armature divided by the number of poles. 
The inter-connection at the commutator end is referred to as the front pitch, y, and that at the 
opposite end as the rear pitch, yr. For example, in fig. 15, the inductors are numbered 
consecutively, and the inductor (1) is connected at the rear end to the inductor (6) ; the rear pitch 
is therefore 5. At the front end the inductor (6) is joined to the inductor (11), and the front 
pitch is also 5. If the front and rear pitches differ, the difference is always an even number and 


the mean pitch, y, is equal to Mt Ws The front and rear pitches are so adjusted that the 


winding shall be closed upon itself. Starting from any inductor, and tracing through the who!« 
system of winding, each inductor must be traversed once and once only, before returning to 
the original inductor. The winding is then said to be re-entrant. 
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Wave winding 

21. In this type of winding both front and rear pitches are invariably odd numbers. If 
there are N inductors, the mean pitch is (NV + 2), or (N — 2), divided by the number of field 
poles. If the mean pitch is odd, the front and rear pitches are equal, i.e. yp = yy = y. If the 
mean pitch is even, the front pitch may be greater than the mean pitch by unity, and the rear 
pitch less than the mean pitch by unity, or 


w= yt 


vw=y—tl. 

Alternatively, it is permissible to arrange that yy = y + l andys=y—1. Fig. 15 is what is 
called an expanded winding diagram and illustrates the method of wave winding in a four-pole 
machine. The armature and pole pieces are imagined to be laid out on a plane, the inductors 
being numbered (1) to (22) and the commutator segments (a) to (k). As N = 22, the mean pitch 
+ oa 6 or a fs 5. If the value 6 were taken, the front and rear pitches 
would be 7 and 5 respectively. In the diagram, however, the mean pitch has been taken as 5, 
and the front and rear pitches are both equal to the mean pitch. Commencing from the 
commutator segment (a) two complete winding units are shown in heavy line to assist in tracing 
the circuit. The position of the poles is also indicated, but it must be remembered that they are 
really situated above or below the paper. Assuming they are above, the direction of the induced 
E.M.F. is found by the right-hand rule, and is marked -on the inductors by arrows. As the 
inductors shown by dotted lines lie underneath those immediately adjacent (solid lines), certain 
inductors must be given an E.M.F. although, as drawn, they appear to lie outside the influence 
of the field. For example, inductor (5) lies beneath inductor (4), and equal E.M.F’s are induced 
in each. 
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Fie. 15, Coap. IV.—Principle of wave winding. 


22. The positions on the commutator at which the brushes should be placed are found as 
follows. Assuming that in the front connectors current will only flow as a result of the E.M.F. 
in the inductors connected thereto, place arrows beside the connectors to indicate the direction 
of current. It will then be seen that current flows both toward and away from certain segments, 
while at others current flows only in a single direction, and these are the positions at which brushes 
should be placed. At segment (c) current flows away from the commutator to inductors (22) 
and (5); current may therefore enter the winding by a brush placed on this segment. At 
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segments (k) and (a) current flows only from inductor (21), inductor (16) having no induced E.M.F. 
and a second brush placed between these segments will convey current away from the 
commutator. These brushes are 90° apart and are sufficient for the correct performance of the 
machine. Alternatively, the brushes could be located on segments (f) and between segments (h) 
and (i). In practice, therefore, two pairs of brushes are often fitted and connected in parallel, 
in order to reduce the current density in the commutator segments. 


Lap winding 
23, In a lap winding the front and rear pitches are both odd, and differ by 2, making the mean 
pitch an even number. Fig. 16 shows the developed diagram of a four-pole machine having 
24 inductors and 12 commutator segments. The mean pitch in this form of winding is given by 
__ number of inductors 
number of poles 
and in the given example is 6. The front pitchis y — 1 = 5, and is contrary to the direction of 
rotation, hence it is given a negative sign and becomes — 5. The rear pitch is in the direction of 
rotation and is equal to y + 1, or 7. One complete winding unit, shown in heavy line, starts 
from segment (a), thence to inductor (1), via the rear connector to inductor (8) and by the front 
connector to segment (b). The winding then continues in an overlapping manner from which 
the term lap winding is derived. Arrows are placed upon the inductors to indicate the direction 
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Fic. 16, Caap, IV.—Principle of lap winding. 


of the induced E.M.F., and beside the front connectors to denote the direction of current. It 
will be seen that current reaches the commutator from inductors (7) and (12) at segment (d), 
and from inductors (19) and (24) at segment (j), while current leaves the commutator at segments 
(a) and (g). It is possible to trace four separate paths through the armature, viz :— 


(i) from segment (a) through inductors (1, 8, 3, 10, 5, 12) to segment (d) ; 
(ii) from segment (a) through inductors (6, 23, 4, 21, 2, 19) to segment (j) ; 
(iii) from segment (g) through inductors (13, 20, 15, 22, 17, 24) to segment (j); 
(iv) from segment (g) through inductors (18, 11, 16, 9, 14, 7) to segment (d). 
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Thus there are as many paths through the armature as there are poles. Current is taken from 
the armature by brushes placed on the commutator at segments (d) and (j), and returns to it 
by brushes placed at segments (a) and (8). In a lap wound machine, therefore, one pair of 
brushes must be provided for each pair of poles. 


24. In the foregoing explanation, the armature is assumed to consist of a series of single 
inductors suitably connected to each other and to the commutator, but in practice each winding 
unit may consist of a coil of several turns, particularly in machines designed to give a high voltage. 
Thus in fig. 16, taking the winding unit shown in heavy line and starting from segment (a), 
the conductor would follow the path through the slot occupied by inductor (1), via the back 
connection occupied by inductor (8), and then, instead of terminating upon the segment (b), 
would be carried on via a front connection to the slot occupied by inductor (1) thence to that 
occupied by inductor (8) and so on, forming a coil of several complete turns which is finally 
terminated on the commutator at segment (b). Thisis termed an armature coil, and is sence 
made by winding double cotton-covered wire on a suitably shaped wooden former, the turns 
being bound together with cotton tape and varnished. 


Magnitude of E.MLF. 


25. The total E.M.F. developed in the armature is easily found by the following method. 


r.p.m, 
total flux of per pole. 

number of pairs of poles. 

number of pairs of paths through armature. 
N = number of armature conductors. 


When an armature loop, i.e. a pair of conductors, moves from a position in which it embraces 
the whole of the flux from a N-pole, to a similar position with reference to a S-pole, the total 
flux change is 2, because each tube of flux is cut twice during the movement, which takes place 


Let 


aves 
hou dt 


l 


in ; of a revolution. The time of one revolution is B of a minute or ot a second; the time 


taken by the above change of flux is therefore 5 x = second. The average E.M.F. E, induced 


in one loop is equal to the total change of flux divided by the time occupied by the change and 
therefore 


E,= ls volts 
eo x eal x 108 
2p on 
The number of armature loops in series isy, and the total average E.M.F. is 
4np® N 
E =e x 108 * Ga Volts 
aN®@ p 
= 6 x 10° x 7 volts. 
For a wave wound armature, a = 1, and 
aN @® 
E= 60 x 10° xX p volts. 
For a lap wound armature, a = 7, and 
E ae volts. 


= 60 x 108 
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Example 
The flux in an eight-pole dynamo is 2,400,000 lines per pole. The armature has 740 con- 
ductors and is lap-wound. Find the induced E.M.F. at a speed of 800 r.p.m. 
@ = 2-4 x 108 


n = 800 
N = 740 
E — 900 x 740 x 2:4 x 10* 
60 x 108 
= 236-8 volts. 
Power output of D.C. generator 


26. Up to the present, reference has been made to E.M.F..generated by the rotation of 
conductors in the magnetic field and to current flowing in various portions of the circuit, without 
any reference to energy converted from mechanical into electrical form. When the external 
circuit is incomplete, no electrical energy is supplied to the external circuit, and the energy 
supplied by the steam engine, petrol motor, or other means of rotation, has only to turn the 
armature against the various forms of friction which are present. When the external circuit is 
completed, and a current is established, electrical energy is supplied to the external circuit, the 
rate at which this energy is supplied being called the power output of the generator. This power 
must be supplied by the mechanical source, and the load on the latter increases with the power 
output. The current flowing through the external circuit must also flow through the armature, 
and the latter then constitutes a system of current carrying conductors situated in a magnetic 
field. Now in the preceding chapters it has been shown that such a conductor experiences a force, 
which tends to cause it to move in a direction which may be found in the left-hdnd rule. Applying 
this to the simplest instance, i.e. a single rotating loop carrying current in a bi-polar field, it is 
found that the force tends to turn the loop in the opposite direction to that in which it is actually 
rotating, and must be overcome by the supply of additional power by the mechanical source. 


Torque 


27. The turning moment just referred to is called the electro-dynamic torque of the armature 
and is measured in pounds-feet, because it is the product of the force applied (in pounds) and the 
radius (in feet) of the path in which each conductor tends to turn. If a torque of T pounds-feet 
is allowed to act through one complete revolution, the work doneis 22T foot-pounds. Alternatively, 
if the radius of a certain path is feet, and a force of P poundsis acting in this path, the work done 
in one rotation'is 2x7P foot-pounds, the product 7P = T being the torque exerted. If rotation 
takes place at aspeed of  r.p.m., work is performed at a rate of 2anT foot-pounds per minute or 





* foot-pounds per second, and this is the power required to cause the rotation. Itis 


convenient to convert this into horse-power (H.P.) since this unit of power is generally used for 
mechanical power. As one H.P. = 33,000 foot-pounds per minute or 550 foot-pounds per second, 
the power which the mechanical source must supply, in order to overcome the electrodynamic 


. 2ZanT 
torque, is 





H.P. This mechanical power is completely converted into electrical power, 
the latter being EI, watts, where E is the E.M.F. generated and J, the armature current. 
As EI, watts are equal to El, H.P., 


746 
2anT _ Fla 
33,000 -—- 746 
i EI, x 33,000 


746 X 2nn 
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In a previous paragraph it was shown that for either lap or ‘vave wound armatures, the E.M.F. 
generated is directly proportional to the magnetic flux per pole, y, and directly proportional to 
the speed n. As a result the torque becomes independent of the speedand dependent only upon 
the amount of flux per pole and the armature current, or 


Ta@l,, 


Armature reaction . 

28. Hitherto, the magnetic field in which the armature is rotated has been considered to be 
of uniform density, and established entirely by the field magnets. As we have seen, the armature 
itself is a system of current-carrying conductors, and must also set up a magnetic field in the 
space between the field poles. The total flux in this space is therefore made up by the super- 
position of the armature field upon the field due to the stator winding. Before procecding further, 
it is pointed out that in diagrams illustrating the results of this super-position, it is customary 
to omit the commutator, and to show the brushes as bearing directly upon the armature 
conductors. This is not unreasonable, for the commutator may be regarded merely as a portion 
of the armature winding which has been bared of insulation in order to make contact with the 
external circuit by means of the brushes. Fig. 17a shows the field magnets and armature in 
section, the direction of current in the armature conductors being indicated conventionally. 
The armature current is here supposed to set up no magnetic flux, and in these circumstances the 
proper position of the brushes would be as shown, i.e. making contact with the conductor in which 
no E.M.F. is being generated at the moment. 
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Fic. 17, Caap. IV.—Armature reaction in D.C. generator. 


29. The field due to the current in the armature is shown in fig. 17b. It is seen to be in the 
same direction as the stator field at the points A A’, and in the opposite direction to the stator 
field at the points BB’. With reference to the direction of rotation, the points A A’ are referred 
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to as the trailing pole tips, and the points B B’ as the ‘‘ leading pole tips ’’. The direction of 
the armature field being at right angles to the stator field, this effect is referred to 1s cross- 
magnetization, and its result is to distort the total effective flux in the direction of rotation as 
shown in fig. 17c. If the brushes are to be placed upon the conductors in which no E.M._F. is 
being induced, they must be shifted round in the direction of rotation, so that their position is 
upon the electrical neutral axis as indicated in this diagram. The current distribution in the 
armature conductors now differs from that shown in fig. 17a, becoming as illustrated in fig. 17d. 
The conductors on the armature may now be divided into two groups at right angles to each 
other, one group causing cross-magnetization as before, and the other causing a magnetic field 
which is parallel to the stator field but of opposite polarity, and therefore this component tends 
to weaken the flux. This weakening is referred to as the demagnetizing effect. The principal 
results of this factor in armature design are (i) to cause a reduction in E.M.F. for a given field 
current, and (ii) to cause an uneven distribution of the voltage between the various armature 
coils, and consequently a greater strain on the insulation between some commutator segments 
than between others. The commutater must therefore be designed with a larger margin of 
safety than would otherwise be necessary. 


_ 30. Sparking at the brushes is caused by the inductance of the armature windings, which 
gives tisé to what is called the reactance voltage of the coil. Thisis a true E.M.F. of self-induction 
due to the change of current in the coil, and must not be confused with the E.M.F. induced in it 
owing to its rotation. Fig. 18a shows a portion of an armature winding and its connection to the 
commutator, in the vicinity of the positive brush. The coil B’ is short-circuited by the brush ; 
cutrent is flowing towards the brush from C’ to C, i.e. downward, in the coil C’, and from a’ to b, 
i.e. déwnward, in the coil A. In fig. 18b the coil B is about to undergo commutation. The 





Fic. 18, Cuar. 1V.—Commutation. 
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current in the conductor b b’ isin the upward direction, while in fig 18c, the commutation has 
been performed and the current in b b’ is in the downward direction. The total armature current 
is I, and in the armature itself there are two paths in parallel, so that commutation implies a 
change of current from +47 to —4J, or a change of J amperes during the time of commutation, 
i.c. while the brush is short-circuiting segments (2) and (3), asin fig. 18a. Under ideal conditions, 
the change of current would take place uniformly, as shown by the dotted line BC in fig. 19a. 
Here OA is the current +47 before commutation, and NC the current —4J/ afterwards. In 
practice, however, the reversal is delayed owing to the counter-E.M.F. of self-induction due to 
the change of current in the coil, and the actual change of current may be as shown by the curved 
line BE. At the end of the short-circuit time, the current has assumed the value NE instead of 
NC and must change from NE to NC very suddenly. It is this sudden change of current which 


ar a large induced E.M.F. and a corresponding spark to pass from the segment (3) tu the 
rush. 


Methods of reducing sparking 


31. One method of reducing sparking is by giving the brushes a forward lead in order to 
bring the short-circuited coil into 4 reversing held. It has already been stated that one effect 
of armature reaction is to necessitate a forward lead of the brushes so that corgmutation may 
take place in zero field. By moving the brushes still further in the same direction the coil is 
commutated in a reversing field and remains short-circuited after it has commenced to cut the 
flux in the new direction. The induced E.M.F. due to this cutting of flux opposes the original 
current in the coil. If an excessive lead is given, the induced E.M.F. will more than balance 
the reactance E.M.F. and the current in the coil will be greater than $/ in magnitude so that 
at the end of the short-circuit time it will have to change abruptly and sparking will again occur 
{fig 19b). When the induced and reactance voltages are exactly balanced, at the end of the 
commutation period, the change of current is somewhat as shown in fig. 19c and no sparking 
takes place. The use of carbon brushes is of great assistance in the attainment of sparkless 
commutation. The resistance of the carbon-copper contact is comparatively high, and this 
tends to cause the current change during commutation to follow the straight line BC of fig. 19a. 
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Fic. 19, Cuap. IV.—Current variation during commutation. 


32. Minor advantages of carbon brushes are :— 


(i) If properly ‘‘ bedded ”’ in the first place, carbon brushes lubricate and polish the 
commutator. 
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(ii) If sparking does occur, less damage to the commutator ensues than with copper 
brushes. 

Their chief disadvantages are :— 

(iii) Owing to their high resistance (which is essential to obtain the benefit of improved 
commutation) an J R drop of about 2 volts takes place at each brush. This effect is only 
serious on low voltage machines. 

(iv) The heat generated in the brush to this high resistance raises the temperature of 
the commutator, and the latter must be made larger than if copper brushes were used, 
in order to radiate the heat. 

In modern machines, inter-poles are often fitted to assist, commutation. In such circumstances 
the brushes are placed upon the electrical neutral axis, and a reversing fietd is provided by means 
of a field winding upon special poles placed midway between the main poles. This winding 
generally carries the full armature current and is therefore a series winding. The polarity must 
be that of the next main pole in the direction of rotation. 


Methods of connecting the field windings 

33. Self-excited generators may be classed as series, shunt, or compound wound, the 
distinction being in the manner in which the field circuit is connected with reference to the 
armature. The series wound machine is shown diagrammatically in fig. 20a. The field winding 
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Fic. 20, Cuap. IV.—Methods of connecting field windings. 


carries the full armature current or a large fraction thereof, hence to provide the required ampere- 
turns only a few turns of wire of large cross-section are required. Fig. 20b shows the shunt- 
wound machine, in which a small portion of the armature current is diverted from the external 
circuit for the purpose of providing the field ampere-turns, and the number of turns must be 
large, although the cross-section of the wire is small. The excitation is adjusted by means of a 
field regulator, which is a rheostat of suitable current-carrying capacity. In the series-wound 
machines the field regulator is in parallel with the field magnet winding and so diverts a portion 
of the load current from that path, while in the shunt-wound machine the field regulator is 
placed in series with the field magnet windings. The compound winding is a combination of 
the two and may be either “long shunt” or ‘‘ short shunt’ as shown in fig. 20c and fig. 20d 
respectively. The behaviour of generators with different types of field excitation can be shown 
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by means of the characteristic curves of the generator. These are graphs of the relation between 
current and voltage when the generator is run at constant speed. The most important of these 
curves is the “‘ external characteristic ’’ which shows relation between the terminal P.D. and the 
current flowing in the external circuit. 


Separately excited or permanent-magnet field generator 

34. As a basis of comparison, it is convenient to use the external characteristic of a 
separately excited machine, which is identical with that of a machine having a permanent-magnet 
field, because the stator flux is quite independent of the armature current, although of course 
the total field is influenced by the effects of armature reaction. In fig. 21 the E.M.F. generated 
at constant speed is shown by the line AB and is nearly constant for all values of output 
current. The dotted horizontal line is inserted in order to show the extent of the deviation. 
The terminal P.D. is shown by the line AC ; it falls off gradually as the current output is increased, 
that 1s, as the resistance of the external circuit is decreased. The difference between the E.M.F. 
on no load and the terminal P.D. at full load is called the regulation of the machine, and if the 
fall in terminal voltage at full load is only slight, the machine is said to have good regulation. 
The difference between the E.M.F. and the terminal P.D. is chiefly caused by the increase in the 
potential drop in the armature itself. This is equal to the product of the armature current and 
the armature resistance. The lower the resistance of the armature, therefore, the better will be 
the regulation of the generator. The small potential drop at the brushes must also be taken 
into account. 


> 
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Fic, 21, Cuar, IV.—External characteristic of separately excited generator, 


The shunt-wound generator 


35. The external characteristic of this type of generator is given in fig. 22. In the first 
place, consider the E.M.F. generated. If no current is taken by the external circuit, the E.M.F. 
builds up to some steady value, and as the machine has only to supply the small field magnetizing 
current, the terminal P.D. is practically equal to the E.M.F. OA. If an external circuit of variable 
resistance is connected to the generator terminals, the variation of terminal P.D., within certain 
limits, is similar to that of a separately excited machine, as shown by the portion AB of the 
characteristic. For a given load current, the fall of P.D. is somewhat greater because as the 
terminal P.D, falls, the field current diminishes and the excitation is correspondingly reduced. 
If the external resistance is reduced below the value corresponding to the point B, however, 
the terminal P.D. falls to some very small value such as OC, which is maintained almost entirely 
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by the residual magnetism. For any given machine, then, there is some maximum current output 
which cannot be exceeded. The corresponding value of external resistance is found by drawing 
a tangent OTP to the curve from the origin O. This tangent should just touch the characteristic 
curve at the point T. (In the diagram a slight clearance has been left for distinctness.) 
The sh PN has the di : volts 

e slope Oy has the dimensions oes a 
of the external circuit falls below this value, the machine fails to excite. It_is obviously 
desirable to start up a shunt-wound generator on open circuit, and allow the E.M.F. to build up 
to its normal value OA, before connecting the external circuit. 


and is therefore a resistance. If the resistance 
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Fic, 22, Cap. [V.—External characteristic, shunt-wound generator. 


Series-wound generator 


36. In this machine the field current (neglecting the small fraction taken by the field regulator 
if fitted) is the same as the armature current, and the E.M.F. increases as the field current increases, 
i.e. as the external resistance is reduced. For low output currents, the increase in terminal P.D. 
is proportional to the increase in armature current, but near full load this proportionality fails 
owing to the increasing reluctance of the magnetic circuit at high flux density. As shown by the 
dotted line in fig. 23, the E.M.F. tends to become constant, but the terminal P.D. reaches a 
maximum value and then falls, because the increase of E.M.F. due to the stronger field is less 
than the increased fall of P.D. in the field magnet and armature windings. The terminal P.D. 
therefore varies with the load current in the manner shown by the curve OBC. The corre- 
sponding yalues of load current and terminal P.D. for any given external resistance may be found 
by drawing a line such as OR, haVing a slope equal to the stipulated external resistance. With the 
external resistance corresponding to OR, the machine will have very little excitation, and in fact 
will be very unstable unless the resistance is considerably reduced. If however the external 
resistance-is such that the corresponding line is OB, the terminal P.D. will be a maximum, and 
slight changes of output current will cause a slight fallin P.D. In practice it is usual to operate the 
generator on the portion BC of the curve. It is also seen that the generator may fail to excite if 
started up on open circuit. 
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Fic. 23, Cuar. IV.—External characteristic, series-wound generator. 
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Fig. 24, Cuap. I1V.—External characteristic, compound-wound generator. 
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The compound-wound generator 

37. Since the effect of an increase of load is to reduce the voltage of a shunt-wound gene1ator 
and to increase the voltage of a series-wound one (unless very heavy currents are taken by the 
external circuit), a combination of the two windings renders it possible to design a generator which 
will have the same terminal P.D, at fullload as at no load. The external characteristic of such a 
generator is given in fig. 24, by the line ABC. At loads below full load the terminai P.D. will be 
slightly higher, and at overload, slightly lower than the P.D. at noload. The point C, which has 
been taken as full load, can be made to correspond with any desired current by suitably 
proportioning the series and shunt turns, and the machine is said to be level-compounded for this 
particular current. By increasing the number of series turns above that required to give level 
compounding, the generator may be designed to give a rising characteristic such as AD, and is 
then said to be over-compounded. 


Reversal of rotation 

38. If a separately excited or permanent magnet field machine is driven in the reverse 
direction, it generates its normal E.M.F., but its polarity will be reversed. If a shunt-wound 
generator is rotated in the reverse to its normal direction, however, the machine will fail to excite, 
for the initial E.M.F., whichis set up by the residual magnetism, will be reversed, and a current will 
flow in the field winding which will annul the residual flux instead of increasing it. In order to 
cause the machine to generate when rotated reversely, the connections between field windings 
and brushes must be reversed, or alternatively the brush rocker must be shifted through one 
pole pitch. This applies also to series and compound machines. 


Reversal of polarity 

39. As the polarity of both series- and shunt-wound machines is dependent solely upon the 
polarity of the residual magnetism, no change of connections is necessary to cause a reversal of 
polarity. All that is necessary is to supply the field winding with current from some external 
source, ensuring that the residual magnetism is entirely reversed. On running the machine in 
the usual way the E.M.F. will then build up with its new polarity. This principle is of importance 
because it has a bearing upon the consequences of an accidental reversal of current in the circuit, 
e.g. if the external circuit contains a source of E.M.F. circumstances may arise in which the 
latter becomes greater than the voltage generated, and the direction of the armature current 
would then be reversed. In a series-wound generator, the field current will also be reversed, 
and hence the polarity will be changed. The external and generated E.M.F.’s are then 1: the 
same direction and excessive currents will flow, almost certainly causing damage. In a shunt- 
wound generator, however, the direction of the field current will not be reversed and the two 
E.M.F.’s remain in opposition. The armature current will therefore not be excessive and on 
the removal of the excessive external E.M.F., the currents will resume their original directions. 
The external E.M.F. alluded to may be a bank of accumulators under charge, and it will be seen 
that the shunt generator is suitable for this purpose. The series generator cannot be used for 
accumulator charging without complicated switch gear, because it will not excite on open circuit. 
The compound generator is unsuitable for battery charging owing to the possibility of the above 
effect taking place, due to the influence of the series turns. 


Losses in D.C. generators 
40. The various power losses which occur may be divided into— 
(i) Copper losses, due to the electrical resistance of the windings, both field and 
armature. 
(ii) Iron losses, due to hysteresis and eddy currents. 


(iii) Mechamical losses, due to friction between (a) shaft and bearings, (6) commutator 
and brushes, (c) the rotating armature and the surrounding air. The latter is often 
called the “ windage loss ”’. : 
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The copper losses can be calculated if the resistance of the various windings and the current 
carried by them is known, e.g. the field winding copper loss is J, Ry where J, is the field 
current and Ry the resistance of the field winding. Ry should be measured when the winding 
has reached its working temperature. The iron and friction losses cannot be calculated easily 
or accurately, but it is possible to measure the total losses, and the iron losses may then be 
obtained from these by deducting the calculated copper loss. The efficiency of a generator is 

power output of the machine 

power supplied 

as a percentage, i.e. multiplied by 100. 


41. It is usual to distinguish between three different efficiencies, known as 
{i) the commercial efficiency, which is the ratio 
power in the external circuit 
power supplied by the mechanical source’ 
(ii) the electrical efficiency, which is the ratio 
power in the external circuit 
power in external circuit + copper losses’ 
(iii) the mechanical efficiency, which is the ratio 
power in the external circuit +- copper losses 
power supplied by the mechanical source ° 
The manner in which the total input power is dissipated is shown in the following table :— 


Power input = B.H.P. x 746. 


the ratio It is obviously less than unity but is generally expressed 





Bearing and brush friction losses. Power supplied to armature. 
. . . 
Windage and iron losses. Electrical power developed. 
| 
Armature aud brush resistance losses. Power output of armature. 
Field resistance losses. Power supplied to external circuit. 


Provided that certain data are known the efficiencies may be calculated in the manner explained 
below. 

42. The quantities which can be directly measured are (i) the H.P. Py supplied to the 
generator, (ii) the terminal voltage V, (iii) the current output (J), (iv) the resistances of the 


armature (R,) and field-winding (Ry). The efficiencies are expressed in terms of these known 
quantities. 


Let the geherated E.M.F. be E volts, the armature current J, and the field current J,. 


In a series-wound generator I, = I, = I, while E=V + I(R, + Ry). The following 
relations then hold :— 


Total watts generated = VE + J? (Ry + Ry). 
Mechanical power supplied = Py (H.P.) 

= Py x 746 watts. 
Watts supplied to external circuit = VJ. 
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V7. 2 S 
Hence the mechanical efficiency = EEE ae a) 


Py X 746 : 
‘ ? VI 
The electrical efficiency = PIP TRF Ry 
4 F 
The commercial efficiency = Tis 
M 


In a shunt-wound generator J, = I+ I,=] +f -while E=V+iR=V+ R(t + xy) 
F F 
and the corresponding relations are :— 
Total watts generated = El, 


\V+R(1+R)} ir + et 
V(I+ &)+R(I+ RE) 


rl aw) PRE a) 


Mechanical efficiency = P. x 746 
xu 
Electrical efficiency = ey 3 
7 ——- — 
V(i+ g)+&(I+ g) 
; . VI 
Commercial efficiency = “Px THR 


43. Examples—(i) What horse-power is required to drive a 250 kilowatt dynamo when it is 
developing its full power, if the commercial efficiency at full load is 92 per cent. ? 





92 = _250,000. watts 
100 Py, x 746 
250,000 | 100 
Pa = —H9g—* “OF 
= 364 H.P. 


(ii) A shunt-wound generator is supplying 250 amperes at 440 volts terminal P.D. Armature 
winding = 0-058 ohm, shunt winding = 81-7 ohms. Determine the armature current, the 
generated E.M.F. and the electrical efficiency. 


Field current = ae = 5-4 amps. 
Armature current == 255-4 amperes. 
Total E.M.F. = 440 + 255-4 x 0-058, 
= 440 + 14-8 
= 454-8 volts 
Electrical efficiency = neces 


== 94-7 per cent. 
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(iii) If the friction and iron losses together are 3 per cent. of the output, find the commercial 
efficiency of the above generator. 
Output = 440 x 250 watts. 
Friction and iron losses = i x 440 x 250 
= 3 x 44 x 25 watts 
3 x 11 x 100 watts 
3,300 watts 
454-8 x 255-4 + 3,300 
116,000 + 3,300 
119,300 watts 
Output power = VI = 440 x 250 
440,000 
4 
110,000 
119,300 
== 92 per cent. 


I 


I 


Input power 


I 





= 110,000 


Commercial efficiency = 


Direct current motors 


44. Any dynamo-electric generator can be used as an electric motor, that is, if the machine 
is supplied with electrical energy it will convert a proportion of it into mechanical energy. This 
is the reverse of its action as a generator when it receives mechanical energy, a portion of which 
is converted into electrical energy. The action of a motor depends upon the force exerted between 
a magnetic field and a current-carrying conductor (Chapter II). It Has been shown that the 


mutual force between the field and the conductor is equal to io dynes per centimetre, where B 


is the flux density of the field and J is the current in the conductor, in amperes. If the flux is 
fixed in space and the conductor is free to move the direction of motion of the latter is given by 
the left hand rule. In an actual wound armature as described above, all the conductors under 
one pole carry currents in the same direction, while all those under an opposite magnetic pole 
carry currents in the reverse direction. All the forces exerted tend to rotate the armature in the 
same direction, and a continuous electro-dynamic torque is maintained. 


Examples.—(i) A conductor 50 centimetres in length carrying a current of 10 amperes is 
situated in a field in which B = 10,000 gauss. Find the force exerted upon it, in pounds. 


f = jo dynes 


ze 10,000 i x 10 = 500,000 dynes 


500,000 
= soar ee 


_ _500,000_ 
~ 981 x 453°" 


== 1-125 Ib. 
(ii) Find the torqué in pounds-feet on an armature having 2,000 conductors, each carrying 


25 amperes, the diameter of the armature being 1 metre, its length 0-5 metre, and the flux 
density in the airgap 5,000 gauss. Assume that the poles embrace 70 per cent. of the surface of 
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the armature. The number of conductors situated in the field is 70 per cent. of the total or 


DN 1,400. Each of these carries i amperes, and the total ampere-conductors is 





100 4 
1,400 x ” == 35,000. The total force acting on all the conductors is a = 5,000 x 50 x 
a0 dynes. 
10 
= 5,000 x 50.X 3,500 5 
981 x 453 

= 1,970 lb. 
The torque or turning moment is the force multiplied by the radius on which it is exerted. The 
radius is 0 5 metre = 50 centimetres = 5°54 0 12 feet. 

Torque = a eee X 1,970 pounds-feet 
2°54 x 12 


= 3,220 pounds-feet. 


Back E.M.F. and armature reaction 

45. When the armature is in rotation, its conductors cut the flux, and an E.M.F. is induced 
in them, exactly as is the case when the rotation is caused by some external source of energy. 
By Lenz's law this induced E.M.F. is in such a direction that it opposes the force which produces 
it, and as the rotation is caused by the current flowing in the armature conductors, the induced 
E.M F. 1s in opposition to the applied E.M.F. and is generally referred to as the ‘‘ back E.M F.”. 
{n any given. machine, running as a motor, the back E.M.F. has the value which the generated 
E.M.F, would have if the machine were driven mechanically, i.e. as given by the formulae of 
parag: aph 25, hence the back E.M.F. varies directly as the speed of the machine. Now we have 
seen that in the motor, the electro-dynamic terque causes rotation, whereas the effect of the 
back E.M.F. i- to reduce the armature current and therefore to decrease the torque. Friction 
and air resistance also oppose rotation, and the torque available to cause acceleration of the 
armature decreases as the speed increases. At some particular speed the driving torque is 
exactly equal to the torque opposing motion, and the armature receives no further acceleration, 
but continues to run at this steady speed. As in the generator, the flux caused by the armature 
currents combines with the stator flux to prod’.ce a resultant field which is not symmetrical about 
the geometr-cal neutral axis, but as the current is flowing in the opposite direction to the 
generated (1.e. back) E M.F. the magnetizing effect of the armature windings is opposite to that 
in a generator, and.the total magnetic field is distorted against the direction of rotation. The 
brushes must be given a lag or trail to obtain satisfactory commutation, unless inter-poles are 
used for this purpose. It is seen on reflection that if inter-poles are used to obtain sparkless 
commutation, any inter-pole must have the polarity of the main pole which is behind it in the 
direction of rotation. 


Motor characteristics 

46. Any form of field excitation may be used for a motor, and the behaviour of the various 
fcrras of motor may be compared by means of their mechanical characteristics, the latter being 
curves showing the relation at constant supply voltage between the speed and the torque. It 
is desirable to bear in mind that the back E.M.F. is normally very nearly equal to the applied 
EMF. and so is nearly constant. As E,= K n @ the product ” ® is very nearly constant, 
cr the speed » varies (approximately) inversely as the flux. 


Shurt-wound motor 
47. The mechanical characteristic of this type is shown in fig. 25. The field current is 
constant because the terminal P.D. is constant It 1s seen that as the torque is increased the 
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speed falls, because the increase of torque is due to an increased demand for mechanical power, 
i.e. arkincrease of mechanical load, and therefore an increase of armature current, which can 
only be obtained by a decrease of back E.M.F., and consequently a lower speed. Shunt-wound 
motors are suitable for driving machine tools and motor-generators. 


Speed af constant ferminal PD 


Torque 


Fic. 25, Cuap. IV.—Mechanical characteristic of shunt-wound motor 


Speed al conslant.lerminal PD 





Torque 
Fic. 26, Cuar. IV.—Mechanical characteristic ot series-wound motor. 
Series-wound motor 


48. The mechanical characteristic is shown in fig. 26. In this machine an increase of torque 
calls for an increase of armature current as usual, but as this current also flows through the field 
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winding, the field is strengthened and the speed decreases. Series motors are suitable for traction 
purposes, because they exert their greatest torque at low speeds, i.e. when starting. As the 
load decreases they increase speed automatically. They are also adapted for hoisting purposes, 
for while a shunt-wound motor would raise any load whatever at practically the same speed, 
a series motor will raise a light load at high speed, but a heavy load at low speed. Series motors 
should not be used in circumstances where the load can be totally removed, for there is then a 
danger that the speed may become excessive and cause damage to the armature by the large 
centrifugal forces then developed. Fans are generally driven by series motors. 


Compound-wound motors 


49. A motor having both series and shunt field windings may have them connected in either 
of two ways. If their magnetizing effects are in the same direction, i.e. if the series and shunt 
currents flow in the same direction round the pole, the machine is said to be cumulatively wound 
while if the series and shunt currents are in opposition the machine is said to be differentially 
wound. In the latter type the series turns may be made to weaken the field by an amount just 
sufficient to make the speed at some particular load the same as at noload. The speed at other 
loads will then be slightly different, the mechanical characteristic being-somewhat as shown in 
fig. 27a. This type of motor is rarely used. When a compound-wound motor is referred to 
without qualification the cumulative type is implied. The mechanical characteristic, fig. 27b, 
is intermediate between those gf the shunt and series motors. This type of machine is used 
where a series characteristic is desired, e.g. for hoisting purposes, but where the load may be 
entirely removed on occasion. The effect of the shunt winding is to prevent a dangerous increase 
of speed when this occurs. 





_ Full load Torque __ 


Speed al constant ferminal PD. 
Speed al conslanl lerminal PD. 






Torque Torque 
(a) (b) 
Fic. 27, Cuap. I1V.—Mechanical characteristics, compound-wound motors. 


Losses in motors 


50. The various losses which occur in electric motors are identical with those which occur in 
generators, i.e. copper losses, iron losses and frictional losses. The commercial efficiency is the 
. power obtained from the motor 


ratio : : , both numerator and denominator being expressed in watts. 
electrical power supplied 
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The electrical efficiency is the ratio ipehaniral po Wes Ceveloped By srmatlre: and the mechanical 


electrical power supplied 
power obtained from motor 
mechanical power developed in armature’ 
sheet may be shown in tabular form thus : — 


efficiency is the ratio As before the power balance 


Electrical power supplied = EJ 
| 


Losses in field circuit. 
Power supplied to armature. 


Armature ant brush losses. 
Mechanical power Se by armature 


i 
Tron losses. 
Driving power of armature. 


Bearing and bash friction. Widage. 
Mechanical power available 
at shaft of motor = 
B.H.P. x 746 watts. 


Motor starters 


51. When the armature of a motor is at rest it obviously develops no counter-E.M.F. and ifit 
were switched directly on to the mains, an extremely large current would flow, causing serious 
damage to the machine. Thus, a 10 H.P. series-wound 220-volt motor may have a normal full 
load current of about 40 amperes, an armature resistance of 0:2 ohm, and a field resistance of 


0-1 ohm. If directly connected to the mains, the initial current would be a 733 amperes 


0:3 
which is practically twenty times the normal full load current, and would almost certainly do 
serious damage to the armature. To avoid this a series starting resistance is used, this resistance 
being cut out step by step as the speed of the motor, and the counter-E.M.F., increases. Small 
series motors usually have a field winding of sufficiently high resistance and inductance to render 
the use of a starting resistance optional. 


Shunt motor starter 


52. In all except the smallest sizes a starting resistance is essential for a shunt motor, because 
the field winding is in parallel with the armature, hence the latter would be thrown straight on 
the supply mains if a simple make-and-break switch were employed; owing to the extremely 
low resistance, a very heavy current would then flow through the windings and would cause 
severe damage. This starter also generally embodies two safety devices known as the overload 
release and no-volt release respectively. The general features of a shunt motor starter designed 
for manual operation is shown in fig. 28. The moving arm (A) which is normally held in the off 
position’ by a spring (S), is arranged to sweep over a row of contacts which are arranged on an arc. 
To these contacts are connected a series of tappings on the resistance R, which is in series with the 
armature only, and on moving the arm to the first contact (1) the full mains voltage is applied 
to the field winding, causing the field to build up to its full excitation, but allowing only a limited 
current to flow through the armature. This may actually be as much as double the normal 
running current. The armature then statts.to rotate and generates a back E.M.F., the armature 
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current falling as the speed increases. When the armature current has fallen to its normal 
running value, the arm is moved to the second contact (2). The armature current again rises, 
but as the speed increases the additional back E.M.F. soon reduces the current to normal once 
more. The operation is repeated in this manner until the whole of the resistance is cut out and 
the armature is then connected straight across the supply mains. When the arm is in its final 
position it is held in place by an electro-magnet acting upon a “‘ keeper ”’ which is attached to the 
moving arm, and the spring (S) is arranged to pull the arm back into the “‘ off ’’ position should 
the current through the field winding fail. The winding of this electro-magnet is connécted 1n 
series with the field winding. This electro-magnet is called the no-voltage release ; its inclusion 
ensures (i) that the switch arm will return to its off position should the supply voltage fall below 
a certain value, and (ii) that the motor will be switched off automatically in the event of a break 
occurring in the field circuit of the machine. The latter precaution is necessary because otherwise, 
the sudden weakening of the field would cause the motor to increase in speed to a dangerous extent. 
The overload release or overload cut-out is an electro-magnet the winding of which is directly in 
series with the supply. A piece of soft iron which is pivoted at one end is so arranged that when 
attracted by this electro-magnet, it short-circuits the no-voltage release coil, and the starter arm 
is allowed to fall back to the “ off” position. The armature of the overload coil is normally held 
off its contacts by a small spring, the tension of which is just overcome by a given overload. 





No-volf 
release 







Overload 
release 
x“ 





Fie 28, Cuap. 1V.—Shunt motor starter. 


Voltage transformation 

53. It frequently happens that the voltage required for a certain purpose differs from that 
which is immediately available. If the latter is higher than the required voltage, a simple 
expedient is to insert an appropriate resistance in series with the low voltage appliance, so that 
the correct voltage is applied to the terminals of the latter. The wastefulness of this procedure 
is not always appreciated, and an example may be of assistance to the reader. Consider the 
charging of a large capacity secondary battery from 220-volt mains. The nominal voltage of the 
battery being 20 volts, i.e. 10 cells, we will assume that it has fallen to 1-8 volts per cell or 
18 volts, and the internal resistance of the battery to be 0-1 ohm, while its charging rate is 
10 amperes. The necessary value of series resistance to give the desired charging current 1s 
found by Ohm’s law, 
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E—E, 
De Re 
where J is the charging current, E the supply voltage, Ep the E.M.F. of the battery and R the 
required resistance. Transposing and inserting numerical values 
220 — 18 
S10 
= 20-2 ohms. 
Now consider the electrical efficiency of the charging process. The power supplied is E I watts, 


— J? — 
the power converted into heat is J* R watts and the efficiency is ae or z mats which is 








io = mz or 8-16 percent. Of the cost of charging the battery during the whole period 
of service, elevenpence in every shilling is wasted, and the wastage can only be avoided by 
adopting some method of changing the voltage, from that of the supply to that actually required. 
When the supply consists of direct current and voltage, this change of voltage can be achieved 
by the use of either a motor generator or by some form of booster. Although the use of a series 
resistance enables a reduction of voltage to be obtained at the terminals of any apparatus, the 
use of some form of rotating machinery is essential when an increase of voltage is desired. In 
this respect alternating supply enjoys a considerable advantage over direct supply, for by means 
of a suitable A.C. transformer, which has no rotating parts and requires a minimum of attention, 
the voltage can be raised or lowered as may be most desirable. 


+ 


Generafor 
vollage 










+ + 
Ifage of supply 
Supply Vollag 
; mains plus fhal 
rae of Booster 





(b) 


Fic. 29.—Motor generator and booster. 
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The motor generator 

54. This consists of a motor running off the supply mains, which drives an electrical generator 
providing power at the desired voltage. In its simplest form the machine comprises separate 
motor and generator the shafts of which are coupled together, the two machines being mounted 
on a common bed plate. The motor is invariably shunt-wound, and the field excitation for the 
generator is provided from the supply. The connections‘to the input and output terminals 
are therefore as shown in fig. 29a. This type of motor generator has the advantage that 
the generated voltage can be controlled by variation of the generator field excitation independently 
of the speed of rotation, which is controlled by the motor field. Double-wound motor generators 
are those which carry two separate windings on the same armature core, each winding having its 
own commutator. It is convenient to mount one of these at each end of the armature. One 
winding is connected through its commutator and brush gear with the supply mains, and drives 
the armature as a motor, while the other winding is designed to give the desired voltage. Field 
excitation is supplied from the mains. The double wound machine is lighter and smaller than 
the separate unit motor generator,-and its cost is rather lower, while the effects of armature 
reaction are not so pronounced, owing to the opposing reactions of the two windings. On the 
other hand, the generator voltage cannot be controlled by variation of the field excitation, 
because if the field is weakened with a view to reducing the voltage, the machine considered as 
a motor will increase speed, and the voltage will increase also. This disadvantage prevents the 
extensive adoption of the double-wound machine. 


55. A booster is a generator, the voltage of which can be added to that of another generator, 
thus increasing the total voltage. The machine is primarily merely a motor generator, but the 
output voltage of the generator is connected in series with the supply voltage, the simplest 
arrangement being given diagrammatically in fig. 29b, from which it is apparent that the terminal 
voltage of the booster is the sum of that generated by the machine and that of the supply. Ifa 
reduction of voltage is required, the booster field is connected in such a manner that the E.M.F, 
of the booster armature is in opposition to that of the mains. These machines have little 
service application. 
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CHAPTER V.—SINGLE-PHASE ALTERNATING CURRENTS 


INSTANTANEOUS, PEAK AND R.M.S. VALUES 


Heating effect of sinusoidal current 

1. When an alternating E.M.F. is applied to an electric circuit the immediate result is the 
production of an alternating current of the same frequency, and in this chapter it is proposed 
to consider the behaviour of such circuits. The simplest wave-form of an alternating quantity 
is the sine wave and unless otherwise stated it is always assumed that the current has this wave- 
form. The value of the current at any instant is called its instantaneous value, while the 
maximum value attained at any instant during each half-cycle is termed the peak value. The 
instantaneous value, denoted by #, is related to the peak value % by the equation 


t= J sin wt 

where m = 2 xf 

The instantaneous value of an alternating current or E.M.F. is only measurable by 
expensive and complicated apparatus, and even if known a single instantaneous value gives no 
indication of the total effect of the current over a considerable period ; the peak value is merely 
one particular instantaneous value and can only be measured in the same way. Any kind of 
measuring instrument which indicates the average value of the current, e.g. the moving coil 
ammeter, must of necessity give a zero reading if connected in an A.C. circuit, for it is obvious 
from inspection of the wave-form that the average value of the current over any number of 
complete cycles is zero. The heating effect of an electric current, however, is entirely independent 
of the direction in which the current is flowing, and the effective value of an alternating current 
is said to be J amperes if it has the same heating effect as an unvarying current of J amperes. 
In other words, an alternating current has the same effective value as a given direct current 
if both produce equal deflection of the pointer in a hot-wire ammeter, so that the latter instrument 
may be calibrated by comparison with a sub-standard moving coil ammeter in a D.C. circuit, 
and afterwards used in an A.C. circuit for current measurement. In order to find the value of 
direct current which is equivalent to a given alternating current 2 = &% sin wt therefore, it is 
necessary to find the heating effect of the latter. Now at any instant #, counted from the 
beginning of a cycle, the power expended, 4, (i.e. the rate at which energy is being expended at 
that particular time) is 7?R joules per second, if R is the total resistance of the circuit and 2 is 
the instantaneous value of the current. Hence 

p=?R = RSI? sin? wt 

The current ¢ = 2 sin wt, and the instantaneous values of ¢?, are plotted (side by side) over a 
complete period in fig. 1, in which the peak value of the current, %, has been arbitrarily assigned 
the value 4 amperes. It will be observed that although i passes through both positive and nega- 
tive values, the curve showing the square of the current has positive values only, which is a 


Current Heating effect Equivalent direct current 

















4g Seo a 
Fic. 1, Cuap. V.—Heating effect of an alternating current. 
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graphical illustration of the fact that the square of a real quantity is always positive. This 
curve contains two complete cycles in the time taken for one cycle of 7, and its average height is 
8 units. This may be verified by tracing the curve on to thin paper, and cutting off the shaded 
portions above the dotted line. The peaks thus removed will then be found to fit into the 
hollows left below the line, showing that the area of the whole 7? curve is 8 x T units, that is 


3 
. T ors T. The average heigat of the curve is the area divided by the length of the base, 
2 
the latter being T units. Hence the average height ee units. Another way of arriving at the 


2 

same conclusion is as foHows. The “ current-squared ”’ curve is a cosine curve of twice the 
frequency of the current curve, but its axis is displaced upwards by 8 units, so that it never 
becomes negative in sign. The curve can therefore be represented by the equation 

-. _f? fg 2 wt 

c= z _ zz cos @ 
the factor 2 wt signifying that the frequency of the 7? curve is twice that of the 7 curve. 

2 2 

Sis the average value of #2, the average value ofS cos 2 wt over the whole curve being zero. 
This may be a convenient opportunity to point out that the average value of any function such 
as sin wt, sin 6, cos nwt, etc., for any number of complete periods is always zero. 


The heating effect of the current #, in the resistance of R ohms, is therefore given by the 
3 
equation P = =P joules per second, which may be written 


P= (5) R watts, 


Let us now compare two currents having equal heating effect, a direct current of unvarying value 
I, and an alternating current of peak value 2, which are assumed to flow through a resistance 
of R ohms. The steady current has a heating effect of J*R watts, and the alternating current 


2 
a heating effect of (3) R watts. The heating effect of the two currents will be equal if 


L? ~(4) or I = 7 


The expression ae or -707 § is called the root-mean-square or R.M.S. value of the 


es ee 
2 1-414 
current whose peak value is. Whenever an alternating current is said to have a value J amperes, 
without further qualification, the R.M.S. value is implied. Also, since the heating effect of a 


direct current is equal to *s joules per second, the R.M.S. value of an alternating voltage of 


_ as 
peak value % is VE When used in this way the factor 4/2 is called the peak factor. It will 


be observed that three conventions of notation have been introduced in the preceding discussion, 
the instantaneous value of an alternating quantity being denoted by a small italic letter, the 
peak value by a cursive or script capital, and the R.M.S. value by an italic capital. This 
notation will be followed throughout this chapter. 


Wave-Form 


2. Up to the present we have considered only those alternating quantities which obey the 
simple sine law, but the shape of the graph obtained by plotting the instantaneous value or 
displacement of the quantity at various intervals of time may take any oné of an infinite variety 
of forms, and this displacement-time curve may be referred to as the wave-form of the quantity. 
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Provided that the wave-form repeats itself at regular intervals, it can be proved that it is built 
up by the addition of a humber of simple sine waves of various frequencies. The frequency of 
each component sine wave is an integral multiple of some fundamental frequency (which may or 
may not be present), and is said to be in harmonic relation with the latter, while the higher 
frequencies are called the harmonics of the fundamental. If the average value of the quantity 
over any number of complete periods is not zero, a constant displacement must also exist ; for 
instance, if the quantity under consideration is an alternating current, the wave-form being 
complex and repetitive, it may be represented by an equation of the form 


t= Ig + J, sin (wt + 9.) + Sq sin (2 wt + pe) + Sy sin (3 wt + 5) + .... 


I, is the average value of the current over any number of complete periods and may be regarded 
as a direct current superimposed upon the alternating components. The fundamental frequency 


is 5 and this is also referred to as the first harmonic. The second harmonic has a frequency of 
twice the fundamental or = , while the third harmonic frequency is ge and soon. The angles 
Te 


represented by the symbols 9, gg, gy ..---- are inserted to signify that it is not necessary for 
all the components to pass through zero displacement at the instant arbitrarily assumed to be 
zero time. 


3. Frequencies which are even multiples of the fundamental frequency /f, e.g. 2f, 4f, etc. are 
called the even harmonics, and those which are odd multiples, 3f, 5f, etc. are called the odd 
harmonics. An E.M.F. generated by rotating machinery is free from even harmonics, but may 


| 


Fic 2, CHap. V.—Wave with third harmonic. 





Fic. 3, CHap. V.— Wave with fifth harmonic. 
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contain odd harmonics. This entails that the positive and negative half-cycles have exactly the 
same wave-form, which must be true if the E.M.F. is produced by rotation of a conductor in an 
unvarying magnetic field. The odd harmonics are produced by uneven flux distribution. and 
do not occur if the field is uniform as it was assumed to be when considering the production of an 
alternating E.M.F. in the preceding chapter. Typical wave-forms containing odd harmonics 
only are portrayed in figs. 2 and 3. Even harmonics are frequently found in radio circuits, a 
particular instance being the alternating current flowing in the anode circuit of a valve transmitter. 


Fic. 4, CHap. V.—Wave with second harmonic. 


The existence of an even harmonic in a given wave-form may be instantly detected because its 
presence causes the negative half-cycles to be of a shape differing from the positive half cycles. 
The point is illustrated in fig. 4 which shows the result of adding to a sine wave a seconfl harmonic 
which bears a certain phase relationship to the fundamental. This wave-form, with the addition 
of further harmonics of small peak value, is often met with. The wave-form resulting from the 
addition of the two components mentioned may be represented by the equation 


i= 9 sin at —¥ sin (2ut + 3) 


Effective value of current of complex wave-form 

4. In order to find the heating effect of a current of non-sinusoidal but recurring wave-form 
we may utilise the result already obtained for the simple sine wave. If the current flows through 
a resistance of R ohms, the component current of fundamental frequency will cause energy to 
i 
2 32 RK 
cause an expenditure of energy at a rate of as joules per second and so on. The total energy 


be expended at a rate of ~ 





joules per second, while the second harmonic component will 


expended will therefore be given by the expression 


2 2 2 
PalQR+2R+PR+DR...... 


a r{ 1? 43 (3) 4 G): Hf (3) een 


But this is equal to I? R, if I is the effective value of the current. Hence 


t= [tw+(B "+(B) +(B) see } 


or if I,, Tz, I, etc. are the R.M.S. values of the currents of peak value J,, 3 ,, J; etc. 


oa a {1 fh eT I Pe os, } 
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The peak factor for the complex wave is defined in the same way as before, being the ratio 
of the peak value to the R.M.S. value. The mean value of a single half-cycle of an alternating 
current is sometimes required. Consider first the simple sine wave ; we may obtain an approach 
to the average value of sin 6°, from @ = 0 to @ = 90°, by means of a table of sines, adding up 
the whole series and dividing by the number of values given in the table. This is a laborious 
process, but if actually performed it will be found that the average value of sim 6 from 0 to 180° 
is very near to -637. Actually the calculation can be performed with much less labour, although 
the mathematical ideas involved are more complicated. The result of such a calculation gives 


the average value of sim 6 during one half-cycle as 2 which is -6366. Hence the average value 


of a sine wave over one half-cycle is é times the peak value. The ratio FEMS value is called the 
7 mean value 
form factor, and is equal to 1-11 for a sinusoidal wave. 


For any wave-form whatever, the average value per half-cycle may be obtained by drawing 
the wave to some convenient scale, calculating its area using the mid-ordinate method or Simpson’s 
rule, and dividing the area by the length of the base line which represents one half period. An 
approximation to the average and R.M.S. values may also be obtained from the instantaneous 
values at a number of equal intervals during the cycle, as in example (2) below. 


Examples.—(1) An alternating current is represented by the equation 
t = 250 sin wt + 125 sin 3 wt + 50 sin 5 of. 
Find its R.M.S. value. 
Here [y = 0, 91 = 250, Py = 0, Jy = 125, Py = 0, Is == 50. 
I = V250? | 125? 50 
ey Le ae 
= V31250 + 7812-5 + 1250 
= V40312:5 
= 201 amperes (nearly). 


(2) An alternating voltage is found to pass through the instantaneous values given in the 
following table. 


Angle i 0° 15° 30° 45° —- 60° 75° 90° 
Voltage 3 0 25 50 88 130 175 225 
Angle ee 105° «120°, 135° «150° —s «165° —s-180° ~—: 195” etc. 
Voltage ove 270 230 165 80 30 0 —25 etc. 


the negative half-cycle being of the same shape as the positive. 
Find an approximation to the R.M.S. and average values, and the peak and form factors. 
The average value of one half-cycle is 


3 [0+ 25 + 504. 88+ 130 + 175 + 295 + 270 + 230 + 165 + 80 + 30 | 


1468 
= a5 is volts. 
The ratio ma values = +453 which may be compared with the value -637 for a 


. peak value S$ “270 
sinusoidal wave. The R.M.S. value is the square root of the mean of all the squares of the 
above ordinates, i.e. 


y2 — 2. [0 + 625 + 2500 + 7744 + 16900 + 30625 + 50625 + 72900 + 52900 
= 72 -+ 27225 + 6400 + 900 
270344 
oie 22529 ; 
V = 22529 
= 150-9 volts. 
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I ‘ . 
The peak factor, eevee = rae = 1-79 which again should be compared with the 


value 1-414 for a sinusoidal wave. 
R.M.S. value 150-9 
mean value 122-3 


it will be found to be more peaked than a sine wave. Such a wave has high values for its peak 
and form factors while the converse is true of flat-topped waves. 


The form factor, == 1-23. If the wave-form is plotted from the data 


MEASUREMENT OF CURRENT, VOLTAGE AND FREQUENCY 


Ammeters and voltmeters 


5. From the foregoing, it will be appreciated that any type of ammeter or voltmeter in 
which the deflection is proportional to the average value of the current or voltage is unsuitable 
for use in A.C, circuits. Hot-wire ammeters, thermo-ammeters and moving iron ammeters may 
be used for measurement of alternating current, and hot-wire and electrostatic voltmeters for 
the measurernent of alternating P.D. In general it may be stated that instruments which 
depend for their action upon any furm of permanent magnet are unsuitable for use in A.C. 
circuits. Instruments depending upon magnetisation by the current, for example moving iron 
instruments, can be used for A.C. measurement, but special care is necessary in the design, in 
order to reduce the effects of eddy currents. This necessitates the sub-division of any metallic 
parts in proximity with the current-carrying conductors, and may be explained with reference 
to the repulsion type of ammeter. If the coil is wound upon a metal former, it is necessary 
that the former should be cut completely in a radial direction, so that eddy currents cannot 
circulate completely round the coil former. The iron portions may also be laminated for the 
same reason. Theoretically, if such an instrument is calibrated with steady current its scale 
should read R.M.S. value when connected in an A.C. circuit, but in practice this is not quite 
true, partly on account of the varying permeability of the iron with varying magnetising current, 
and partly owing to the inductance of the instrument which has no effect when the instrument 
is used to measure direct current. It is therefore desirable that such instruments should be 
calibrated by alternating current of the wave-form and frequency with which they are to be 
employed. 


6. Hot-wire instruments have the great advantage that the deflection is independent of 
wave-form and frequency, provided that the resistance of the instrument is the same at all 
frequencies. It may be assumed that a hot-wire instrument calibrated at say 250 cycles per 
second, may be used without fear of serious inaccuracy on frequencies between 25 and 500 cycles 
per second, but may be in serious error at higher frequencies. 

Dynamometer instruments are moving coil instruments of special design. Instead of being 
established by a permanent magnet as in the instruments commonly termed ‘ moving coil 
type ’’ the magnetic field is supplied by a fixed winding carrying an alternating current, this 
winding being connected in series with that of the moving coil. These instruments are expensive, 
and offer no advantages over hot-wire instruments as ammeters or voltmeters, but by a simple 
modification the principle is employed in the construction of one form of watt-meter, which 
is described later. 


Frequency meters 

7. Two forms of frequency meter are found in low (or commercial) frequency circuits, 
namely the tuned reed pattern and the induction type. In the tuned reed pattern (fig. 5) a 
number of steel strips are so adjusted that each vibrates at a particular frequency. A laminated 
soft iron core carries a magnetising winding consisting of a great many turns of fine insulated 
wire, the winding being connected across the supply mains in the same way as a voltmeter, 
and the steel strips or reeds are arranged in such a manner that they are acted upon by this 
electremagnet. Any reed which is adjusted to the frequency of the supply at any particular 
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instant is caused to vibrate with appreciable amplitude, although reeds of different frequency 
are scarcely affected. To facilitate observation, each reed carries at its free end a small rect- 
angular metal flag, and the frequency is obtained by noting on the adjacent scale the frequency 
corresponding to the reed having maximum amplitude of vibration. The induction type (fig. 6) 
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Fic. 5, Cuap. V.—Frequency meter, tuned reed pattern 


consists of two coils which are mounted at right-angles and on a common axis. One of the 
windings has connected in series a large non-inductiye resistance, while the other has a low 
resistance coil of large inductance in series. The two elements thus formed are each connected 
across the supply mains. These two coils co-operate in the establishment of a magnetic field 
in the space enclosed by the coils, and the direction of this field depends upon the ratio of 





Fic. 6, CoaP. V.—Frequency meter, induction pattern. 


current in the two windings. As wul be seen aiter a study of the following sections, a change 
of frequency will make little or no difference to the current in the predominantly resistive branch, 
but the current in the winding which is predominatingly inductive will vary inversely as the 
frequency. Hence the direction of the resulting field varies with frequency, and this direction 
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will be taken up by a soft iron needle which is mounted upon a spindle on the common axis 


of the coils. A pointer attached to the spindle moves over a scale which is graduated in cycles 
per second. 


The term frequency meter is also sometimes employed to denote an instrument which is 


used to measure very high frequencies (of the order of 104 cycles and above). Such instruments 
are described in a later chapter. 


REPRESENTATION OF ALTERNATING QUANTITIES BY VECTORS 
Vector quantities 


8. A vector quantity is one which has direction as well as magnitude, for example, the 
magnetic field strength H at any point in the field is a vector quantity. Those quantities which 
have magnitude only, e.g. work, are called scalar quantities. A vector quantity may be 
represented in magnitude and direction by a straight line, and such a line is often referred 
to as “the vector” representing the quantity. When used in connection with alternating 
quantities, vectors are used in a somewhat special manner. The line is supposed to be fixed at 
one end and to rotate at the frequency of the alternation. For example, consider a voltage 
v= YF sin wt. This voltage may be represented by a line of length ¥ units, rotating in an 
anticlockwise direction with reference to an arbitrary datum line or reference vector, which is 
usually drawn horizontally to the right of the centre of rotation as shown in fig. 7. After any 
time ¢ seconds, the instantaneous value of the voltage, v, is shown by the height of the vertical 
projection of the end of the vector. In fig. 7 the vector has rotated through an angle of wt 


Reference vector 





Fic. 7, CHap. V.—Rotating vector. 


radians, and the instantaneous voltage is shown to the same scale as the vector ¥ by the line 
PQ which is equivalent to the projection of its length upon the vertical axis. In the study of 
alternating currents the advantage of vector representation is its ability to depict directly the 
conception of phase difference. When two such quantities of the same frequency pass 
through corresponding points in the wave-form at the same instant, they are said to be in phase 
with each other, while if they pass through corresponding points at different instants, there is 
said to be a phase difference between them, and one is said to be leading or lagging on the other. 
In order to show this a simple example may be taken, thus let & represent the peak value 
of an alternating E.M.F., and 2% the corresponding current, then if @ and 2 are in phase they 
may be considered as vectors which are coincident in direction and rotate at equal speed. @& 
and & are therefore represented as in fig. 8a. Actually J lies upon @, but for clearness the two 
vectors are drawn side by side. In practice @ may either be in phase with, or lead or lag upon 
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the resulting current ; in fig. 8b 2 is shown as leading, and in fig. 8c as lagging, with reference 
to the E.M.F. By convention the direction of-rotation is always anticlockwise, and is shown on 
the vector diagram by a curved arrow. 


a ee 


J 
(a) (b) (c) 


Fic. 8, Cuap. V.—Vector representation of phase difference. 


Although the principle of vector representation is based upon the peak value, vector diagrams 
mav be drawn to a scale of R.M.S. values, but it must then be remembered that the projection 
of the vector upon the vertical does not give the instantaneous value, although the phase difference 
between various quantities of the same frequency is still shown. 
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Fic. 9, Cuap. V..—Addition of vectors 
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9. Like scalar or arithmetical quantities vectors may be added and subtracted. For instance, 
an aeroplane may have an actual speed of 100 miles per hour in a direction true North, but a wind 
from the North-west of 30 miles an hour may also act upon the machine. The velocity of the 
aeroplane with reference to the ground will then be the vector sum of the two velocities, and may 
be found by drawing the two vectors to scale, as shown in fig. 9. The two vectors form two sides 
of a parallelogram, and the vector sum can be found by completing the parallelogram (as shown 
by dotted lines) and then drawing the diagonal through the origin. The latter then represents 
the sum of the two vectors in magnitude and direction. Subtraction of vectors is carried out 
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Fic. 10, Cuap. V.—Subtraction of vectors. 


~AV-- 


by the following method. Suppose that A and B are two vectors, and the vector difference A-B 
is required. This may be written A + (-B), and this expression gives the clue to the graphical 
solution, which is as follows. Draw the vectors A and B, then draw a vector equal in magnitude 
to B, but contrary in direction. This vector is then equal to -B. Perform the addition of the 
vectors A and -B by the parallelogram rule given above. The diagonal of this parallelogram 
passing through the origin is equal to the vector A~B, and it must be clearly understood that 


the vector A-B is not equal to the vector B-A, because its direction is different, as will be 
understood by reference to fig. 10. 


The rateof change of a sinusoidal quantity 


10. In earlier chapters, several illustrations of Faraday’s law have been met, and it will be 
remembered that in its mathematical form the law is 


a 
e=La 


Hitherto the symbol S has been considered merely as an abbreviation of the phrase “ the rate 


of change of current with respect to time”. The unit of is the ampere per second, and its 


numerical value must be known before the self-induced E.M.F. can be calculated. Since an 
alternating current is constantly varying in magnitude, it becomes necessary to evaluate this 
quantity for a sinusoidal wave, and in order to exhibit the principle of the method a definite 
example may ve taken. Fig. 11 (a) shews a sinusoidal current having a peak value of 100 amperes, 
and it is required to find the rate of change at every instant during the cycle. The period is 


-02 second, and tl.is has been divided into 36 equal time intervals, each of i500 second ; since 
one cycle is equal to 360° each interval corresponds to an angle of 10°. The instantaneous value 
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of the current at each of these intervals in the first quarter of a cycle is given in the table below, 
and these values will be repeated, in the reverse order, during the second quarter of the cycle. 


Between 180° and 360° the current values will be a repetition of those in the first half-cycle but 
with negative sign. 


Angle ss 0° 10° — 20° 30s: 40° 50° 60° 70° 80° = 90° 

$5 es .. 0 17-4 34-2 50 64:3 76-6 86-6 94 985 109 
eee eee eee eee nen eer’ 

Difference .. 17-4 16-8 15-8 14:3 12-3 10 7:4 4°5 1-5 


In the third line of the table the change of current during each interval is given. During 
the first interval, the current increases from zero to 17-4 amperes, during the second from 17:4 


to 34:2, an increase of 16-8 amperes, and so on. These successive increments of current are 
plotted in fig. 11b. 


The average rate of change of current during each interval is found by dividing the change 
of current by the duration of the interval. For example during the first 10° the average rate 
of change is 17-4 + _ or 31320 amperes per second. During the next 10° the average rate of 


change is 16-8 + — or 30240 amperes per second. On repeating this process for the whole of 


the first quarter of a cycle it will be seen that the rate of change of current is greatest where the 
current itself is small, but as the current increases the rate of change decreases. At the end of 
the first quarter of a cycle, the current reaches its peak value and is momentarily neither increasing 
nor decreasing. Its rate of change is therefore zero, and is so plotted in fig. 11b. 


During the second quarter of a cycle the current is decreasing in value and its rate of change 
must be regarded as negative in sign, while during the third quarter the current is increasing in 
value but is of negative sign, and its rate of change must be regarded as negative. During the 
fourth quarter the current is decreasing in value and is still of negative sign so that the rate of 
change is again positive. The average rate of change of current has been plotted in fig. lic 
and a smooth curve drawn through the points. This curve is incomplete because no values 
have been obtained for the rate of change at the instants ¢ = 0, ¢ = -01 second and ¢ = -02 
second. It can be seen nevertheless that it is very nearly a sine curve moved through a quarter 
of a cycle, that is, a cosine curve. If the period were divided into a larger number of intervals 
before carrying out the above process, the approximation would be closer still. It may now 
be stated that the instantaneous value of the rate of change of a sinusoidal current, + = 2 sin mt 
is a co-sinusoidal quantity and may be represented by the equation 


. 


a 

ae K cos wt 

where K is the maximum rate of change. The‘maximum rate of change occurs when the current 
itself is passing through the value zero, but its exact value cannot be obtained by the method 
used above. It can however be deduced as follows. Referring to fig. 12, let 6 be the magnitude 
of the angle ROP in radians, and the length of the radius OR be 7. Since the radian measure of 
an angle is given by the ratio — ,o= ila Ae while sin 6 = QP It is obvious that the arc 

radius r r ; 

RP is of greater length than the perpendicular QP, and therefore that ue 2 is less than unity. 
Now allow the angle @ to decrease to 6’ by rotating OP into the position OP’. The magnitude 
of 6’ is given by the ratio wee” while sin 6’ = er and = although smaller than unity 
has approached nearer to that value. In the lower diagram of fig. 12 the angle 6 has been made 
still smaller ; the arc RP and perpendicular QP are now very nearly of the same length, and it 
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is deduced that if the angle decreases without limit, or approaches the value zero, the ratio 
= approaches the value unity. This conception is applied in finding the peak value of the 


ae of change of current by taking a small interval of time, 6#, measured from the time ¢ = 0. 
Asi= JS sin -, ta the end of the interval 6¢ the current will be ‘equal to J sin w dt and the average 


rate of change § = = during the interval will be 2% 0 As the interval é¢ is made smaller and 
smaller so the pate 3 sin w dt becomes more nearly equal to 2 » dt and 

4 I wst 3 

tae 


Fic. 12, Coap. V.—Relation between are @ sin 6. 


Fhis is the maximum value of the rate of change of current. Hence, if 
t= I sin wt 
a 


== t 
a @ oF cos w 


In the above example, f = 7 == 50 cycles per second and the maximum rate of change of 


current is 2x x 50 x 100 or 31416 amperes per second. 


11. It is often necessary in alternating current work to find the rate of change of a 
quantity. Let us first consider a simple instance of varying velocity taking a motor car 
starting from rest as an example. On letting in the clutch, the car starts to move, with 
increasing velocity. Now the velocity is the rate at which its position is changing, while the 
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rate at which :ts velocity is increasing is the acceleration Thus a certain car was found to 
increase its speed from 10 to 31 miles per hour in seven seconds, and its acceleration is 


~10 mi 
a males Pee hous or since ] mile = 5280 feet, the acceleration is 21 X S280. or 4-4 ft. per 
7 sec. 3600 x 7 
second per second. When the car has travelled x feet its velocity v is = while its acceleration 
: neg ae ‘ du dx . . & fdx 
is the rate at which its velocity is changing, or a Now as v = a the acceleration is (a) 
2 
and as a matter of convenience this is written ad It must be fully realised that the indices are 


not ‘“‘ powers "’ to which the quantities have to be raised, e.g. d? is not “ d-squared ”’ ; the symbol 
2 

a must be regarded merely as a kind of shorthand sign for “‘ the acceleration of a body in the 

direction x ”’. 


In the case of a sinusoidal quantity such as ¢ = J sin wt the rate of change of which is 


ee w J cos at, to find the rate of change of the latter it is necessary to repeat the proce- 


at 
dure used in finding a but operating upon the cosine curve instead of the sine curve. The 


detailed process ‘vill not be repeated, but the results can be stated thus :— 


If t= & sin ot 
B= 09 cos wt 
OF = — 09 sin of = — wi 


ALTERNATING CURRENT CIRCUITS 

A.C. resistance 

12. When energy is supplied to any electrical circuit, some portion may be expended in 
doing useful work, but a portion is always expended in producing heat. If a circuit has a resis- 
tance R and the R.M.S. current flowing through it is J amperes, energy is converted into heat 
at a rate of J? R joules per second. In direct current circuits, the resistance of any conductor 
can be calculated from the relation R = 3 In alternating current circuits, however, the 
heating effect is not confined to the conductor, for any and every other conductor situated within 
the magnetic ficld set up by an alternating current is the seat of currents due to the induced 
E.M.F. (Faraday’s law) and consequently energy is converted into heat in these conductors. 
If any ferro-magnetic material is situated in this field, the continual reversal of the direction of 
magnetisation necessitatesa further expenditure of energy, giving rise to what is called the hysteresis 
loss. The rate at which energy is dissipated by induced currents and by hysteresis depends 
upon the frequency cf the A.C. supply. Energy may also be dissipated in the form of radiation. 
The consideration cf this phenomenon is deferred until a later chapter, but the position may be 
summarised in the statement that for alternating current practice a new definition of resistance 
must be introduced, namely: The total effective resistance of an-A.C. circuit is that quantity 
which, when multiplied by the square of the R.MLS. current, is equal to the rate at which energy 
is dissipated. If P is the rate of energy dissipation in joules per second or watts, 

P=I*R 
P 


and R= Tp 
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The total effective resistance includes that duc to - 1 causes of power disstjation As 
copper is almost universally employed for electrical corducto’s the power loss due ‘o the 
conductor itself is often referred to as the copper loss. This in turn may be divided irto three 


components, (i) the D.C. resistance, given by the formula R = e (ii) th tesistance due to a 


phenomenon called skin effect, which may be described as a tendency for the current to flow 
on the surface of the conductor instead of being umiformly distributed over its cross-section 
and (iii) that due to what is termed proximity effect. which causes the current to concentrate 
in those portions of the conductor which are most remote from other conductors. Both skin 
and proximity effects are caused by the induction of eddy currents. Fig. 13 shows a portion 
of a conductor carrying an alternating current which is represented by solid lines parallel to the 
axis of the wire. The current gives rise to an alternating magnetic field, both inside and outside 
the conductor, and therefore to induced E.M.F.'s which cause eddy currents to circulate in 
paths somewhat as shown by the dotted lines, in opposition to the main current in the centre 
of the wire but in the same direction at the surface. The effect of this non-uniform current 
distribution is to cause an increase in the effective resistance of the conductor. To understand 







axis 
of wire 


Fic. 13, Coap. V.—Skin effect in isolated conductor. 


how this increase occurs, imagine a conductor of D.C, resistance R ohms, of square cross-section 
and one inch side, to carry a current of I amperes. Divide the cross-section into four equal 
portions ; each quarter of the conductor will then have a resistance of 4R ohms and with a 


uniform current distribution will carryL-amperes. The power dissipated in the conductor will 


2 
therefore be 4 x G) x 4R = I? R watts. Now suppose that owing to some peculiar pheno- 
menon, one of the quarters is prevented from carrying current, but that the total current remains 


a I 
as before, namely I amperes. Each remaining quar.er must therefore carry 3 amperes. and 


2 
the power dissipated will be 3 x G3) x 4R= 5 I? R watts. 


By the definition given above the total effective resistance is the power dissipated divided by 


4 : . : 
the square of the current, or 3 PR P= ‘ R,and the A.C. resistance of the conductor in this 
particular instance is 4 times the D.C. resistance. If several conductors are situated in close 


3 
proximity, as in an inductively wound coil, each turn will be the seat of eddy currents sct up 
by the current in a ljacent turns as well as by the current in the turn itself. The current is then 
constrained to flow in paths having the form shown by the shaded areas in fig. 14, and the 
resistance is still fur, her increased. This is the proximity effect mentioned above. 
The total coppe: loss in a conductor may be obtained by adding the losses due ic skin and 
proximity effects to the ordinary D.C. loss. Considering only the resistance of wires of circular 
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cross-section it can be shown tnat the increase of resistance is proportional to a factor z = ad 2fu 


@ 
where d is the diameter of the wire in centimetres, f the frequency, » the permeability of the 
material and g its specific resistance in E.M. units. 


The A.C. resistance of a straight wire remote from all other conductors is 
Rs = Rac (1 + F) 


where F is the skin effect factor. If zis less than 2, F -% while if z,is greater than 100, 


F approaches the value veres « Table VIII, Appendix A gives the value-of F for the range 
z=0-l to z= 100, 


The energy loss due to proximity effect may also be calculated and added to the other 
components to give the total energy loss. Taking the simplest case of two parallel wires of 


OOOO 


Fic. 14, Coar. V.—Distribution of current in adjacent conductors (proximity effect). 
diameter @ centimetres the axes of which are separated by a distance of ¢ centimetres, the 
additional resistance R, due to proximity effect is 
Ra = Rac a 


where G, the proximity factor, also depends upon the value of z. If z is less than 0-5, G = = 


64 
approximately, while if z is greater than 100, G = ae The total A.C. resistance then 


2 
becomes Rac + Rac( 1-+ F + c5) provided that the ratio d/c does not approach unity 


closely. If however the wires are very close together a further correction must be applied in 
the form of a factor J and 








q2 
a 

Rac = Rac 1 + F + az 

LS 

c 

This formula may also be extended to apply to any number of spaced parallel wires, becoming 

2 
u6& 

ac = Rac 1 + F + G2 

1S 


where «# depends upon the number of wires in parallel. Walues of G, J and # are given in Tables 
TX and X, Appendix A. 
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13. The above expressions may be found to be of practical value in calculating the resistance 
of aerial wires and feeder lines, or of solenoids or flat spiral coils, provided they are wound in a 
single layer and that the coil radius is large compared with the winding length or depth. In 
other cases the calculation of the proximity effect becomes extremely complicated and only some 
practical conclusions can be given. 

(i) Both the skin effect and proximity effect would be zero if equal current distribution 
could be achieved. An approximation to equal current distribution can be attained by using 
cable consisting of very fine strands of wire so plaited or twisted that evefy wire occupies 
successively a position near the centre and on the outside, each wire being thus of equal inductance 
and resistance. The strands may be made up in groups of three, similar to a rope, and it is found 
that there is an optimum value for the diameter of the constituent wires, depending upon the 
frequency. At extremely high frequencies it is impossible in practice to approach the extremely 
fine stranding demanded by theory, and a solid wire offers less resistance than a stranded one 
of incorrect design. To obtain any benefit from the use of “litz’”’ cable, as this kind of wire 
is known, a very high standard of workmanship is desirable. A broken strand, or a single strand 
badly soldered to the terminal of the coil, may cause the latter to be less efficient than an ordinary 
coil of solid wire. In the repair of transmitting inductances and similar apparatus this should 
be constantly borne in mind. 

(ii) If solid wire is used, e.g. for receiving inductances, there is an optimum gauge of wire 
for any given coil dimensions and frequency. As an example, consider the dimensions shown 
in fig. 15 which were chosen for a coil of 2,000 microhenries intended for reception of Droitwich 
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Fic. 15, Cuap, V.—Dimensions of multi-layer coil, 2,000 » H. 









(200 kc/s). Different sizes of wire were used for a number of windings, the winding space 
being completely filled on each occasion by spacing the turns as much as possible. It was found 
that if wound with the requisite number of turns of 36 s.w.g. its total resistance at the given 
frequency was 22-9 ohms. This was reduced to 15-6 ohms by rewinding with 32 s.w.g. but a 
further increase of wite diameter increased the resistance to 19-7 ohms. The greater portion of 
this increase is due to the proximity effect. An increase of wire gauge to 24 s.w.g. increased the 
resistance to 40 ohms. 

(iii) Where heavy high-frequency currents are to be carried, copper tube is as efficient as 
solid copper, and if this is not available copper strip should be employed. Copper tube is the 
only conductor suitable for transmitting inductances for frequencies above 3,000 kc/s, and is 
preferably silver-plated, particularly if rubbing contacts are to be employed. The silver plating 
prevents oxidisation and great care should be taken not to destroy it by harsh cleaning processes. 


Resistance in an A.C. circuit 
14, It is often convenient to consider the case where any of the three properties, inductance, 
capacitance or resistance, is entirely absent from a given circuit, for in practice the effects of one 
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or more of these is often negligible. Suppose therefore that a certain circuit is entirely devoid 
of capacitive and inductive effects, and consider the application of an E.M.F. e = @ sin ot 
toa resistance of Rohms. As there is no other F.M.F. (such as a counter-E.M.F. of self-induction) 
and no tendency for electrons to accumulate in any part of the circuit, i.e. no capacitance, a 
current will commence to flow as soon as the E.M.F. is applied, and this current will be pro- 
portional to the E.M.F. Thus in a circuit of this nature Ohm’s law is obeyed, and the 


instantaneous value of the current is z or ¢ “a a The peak value of the current is 





= $ and its effective or R.M.S. value J = = The current will be in phase with the applied 


G & 


E.M.F.'as shown by curves and vectors in fig. 16. 





(a) 


Fic. 16, Cuap. V.—Effect of resistance in A.C. circuit. 


Inductance 


15. The inductance of a given circuit is not truly a constant, but depends to some extent 
upon the frequency and intensity of the current flowing in it. This is particularly true if any 
ferro-magnetic substance is situated within the field of the coil. It has been shown that the 

2 
value of the inductance is given by an equation having the form L = *~ where S is the 
reluctance of the path of the tubes of magnetic flux. When iron or any other ferro-magnetic 
material is present in the magnetic field, the reluctance varies with the factors above-mentioned, 
because both affect the effective permeability of the magnetic path. It is usual to distinguish 
between inductances designed for low frequencies, below about 10,000 cycles per second, and 
high frequencies which are those higher than 10,000 cycles per second. This dividing line between 
high and low frequencies cannot be drawn with precision and for some purposes it is desirable 
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to include frequencies up to about 20,000 cycles per second in the “ low frequency ” category. 
This division corresponds to the fact that vibrations of the air of from 16 up to about 20,000 
cycles per second produce the sensation of sound, and it is usual to refer to this range of frequency 
as the audio-frequency band even if no question of sound production is involved. The frequencies 
above the audible limit are referred to in a corresponding manner as radio-frequencies even if 
no question of radiation arises. 


Inductances intended for use in circuits carrying audio-frequency currents are invariably 
fitted with iron cores, which are laminated to reduce eddy current loss, while the iron used is of 
a kind which has low hysteresis loss. In the audio-frequency portions of radio apparatus, 
conditions frequently arise in which it is necessary that the winding should carry a current of 
complex wave-form, consisting of a steady component and several alternating components. 
The inductance of such a coil under these circumstances depends upon the magnitudes of both 
the A.C. and D.C. components. To illustrate this, consider the magnetisation or B/H curve, 
shown in fig. 17. Suppose that the magnetising force due to the D.C. is that corresponding to 





Fic. 17, Cnap. V.—Hysteresis loop showing definition of incremental permeability. 


the ordinate H,, then the average flux density in the core will be B,. The magnetising force 
due to the A.C. will be superimposed upon this, and the iron will be carried through a cycle of 
magnetisation, as shown by the small hysteresis loop SPQR. The effective permeability with 
respect to the alternating current is then not the ratio B,/H, as for direct current, but the average 


slope of the small loop, which may be represented by =. and this is always smaller than B,/H,, 
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hence the inductance of the coil is reduced by the presence of the direct current. The larger 





) 

6H” oH 
incremental permeability to distinguish it from the ordinary permeability B/H. The introduction 
of an air gap into the iron core results in an increase in reluctance of the magnetic path, but also 
an increase in the incremental permeability. The net effect may be an increase in the effective 
inductance for alternating current while the inductance will also tend to remain constant, hence 
the cores ef inductances for use under conditions in which the conductor carries both D.C. and 
A.C, almost invariably contain a small air gap. 


the steady magnetising force the less will be the value of 28 The expression SB is called the 


16. Except in special circumstances, iron cores are not used in inductances designed for 
radio-frequency Circuits for two reasons. First, the eddy current loss can only be kept within 
reasonable limits by sub-division of the core material (i.e. lamination) to a degree which is often 
impracticable. Second, it is desirable that the value of the inductance shall be independent of 
both the frequency and magnitude of the current. Radio-frequency circuits therefore usually 
employ air-core inductances, typical specimens of which have been briefly described in Chapter 
II. The capacitance which exists between all adjacent conductors must also be taken into 
account, for it is obvious that the presence of any metal inside the coil will increase this capaci- 
tance, whereas is it usually desirable to maintain it at the lowest possible value. 


In spite of these difficulties, however, the cores of certain inductances in radio-frequency 
circuits are of iron or nickel-iron alloy in the form of a very fine powder which is amalgamated 
with a phenolic material as a binder. These coils are largely used in aircraft receivers, and receive 
further mention in a later chapter. 


Inductance in an A.C. circuit 

17. The effect of inductance in any circuit is to oppose any change in the value of the current, 
owing to the counter-E.M.F. set up by the changing flux linkage. If the inductance of the 
circuit is Z henries, Faraday’s and Lenz’s laws tell us that the counter-E.M.F. is‘¢s = — i volts. 


Now let us assume that an alternating current ¢ = # sin wi flows in a circuit having an inductance 
of L henries, but of negligible resistance and capacitance. Earlier in this chapter it was shown 
that if the current is of the assumed form, the rate of change of current is =a cos wt. The 
counter-E.M.F. of self induction is therefore — wL JI cos at. 


The applied E.M.F. must be equal and opposite to this counter-E.M.F. and no more, since 
the only work which the E.M.F. has to perform is to maintain a sinusoidal flux in the inductance. 
The applied E.M.F. is therefore 


e= aL § cos wt 
= wl 9 sin (+5) 


Hence the applied E.M.F. is also sinusoidal in form, but leads on the current bys radians or 


90 degrees. The frequency of the applied E.M.F. is the same as that of the current, which is 
of course to be expected. The peak value @ of the E.M.F. is woL § volts,and the phase relation- 
ship between @& and # is shown by curves and vectors in fig. 18. It will be observed that this 
relation may be expressed either as “ & leading on 2” or “ lagging behind &”’. The latter is 
more usual, and the relation between the current and voltage may be written 


j= oa ie 
ek n(o 2 
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It is often convenient to consider R.M.S. rather than instantaneous values. Since IJ = 5 
and E = 5 the relation between J and E is given by the equation I = =. Comparing this 
with Ohm’s law for direct current I = 7 it will be seen that wZ is analogous with R in deciding 


the magnitude of the current for a given applied voltage. 


Although L itself is in henries, the expression wl is in ohms, because the dimensions or 
physical attributes of the ratio of voltage to current must always be the same. The factor wL is 
termed inductive reactance of the circuit, and may be thought of as the opposition offered by an 
inductance to the flow of an alternating current, but it must be borne in mind that in addition 
to limiting the magnitude of the current, it causes the current to.lag behind the E.M.F. which 


roduces it. The symbol for reactance is X, and inductive reactance is denoted by X,, thus, 
L= ol. 





(8) 


Fic. 18, Cxap, V.-—Effect of inductance in A.C, circuit, 


Inductances in series and parallel 

18. If the alternating current ¢ == 9 sin wt flows through several inductances L,, L,, Ls, etc., 
in succession, a counter-E.M.F. is set upin each inductance, equal to — wL4, ~ Lt, — wL,i, etc. 
The applied voltage must be sufficient to overcome the sum of all these counter-E.M.F’s. and 
therefore, considering R.M.S. values only, 


E =oL,I+oL,/] + ol, I, etc. 
sol (L,+1L,+ Lg........ ) 
== wLtT 

where L=l,+1,+ 23. 


Hence the total inductance L is the sum of the individual inductances which are in series in the 
circuit. 
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If the inductances L,, L,, Ls, etc.. are placed in parallel, having a common sinusoidal P.D. 
of V volts between their ends, the current in each inductance, taking R.M.S. values ar before, 
will be 


V 
fa ake 
V 
eT 
V 
a= ar, 


h+hth=-l(e+p+7) 
I, + Z, + I, is the total current flowing in the main or unbranched portion of the circuit and 
may be denoted by J. I and V are connected by the relation I =+, where L is the joint 
inductance of L,, £,, L, in parallel. 


Collecting these equations we see that 


Pl: 


oL 
Vei 1 1 
h+hth=o(r +r+r) 
since I=[f,+1,+ 4, 
1 1 1 1 
Diy ae 
The reciprocal of the joint inductance is equal to the sum of the reciprocals of the individual 


inductances. It will be observed that the rules for inductances in series and in parallel are the 
same as for resistances. 


A particular instance which often arises in practice is the calculation of the joint inductance 
of two inductances L, and L, in parallel. Since 








1 I 1 
boty Ty 
giving the right-hand member of the equation a common denominator 
dence Ms 
LC £f,l, 
whence L = nat 


and it is seen that the joint inductance of two inductances in parallel is given by the product 
of the two divided by their sum. 


Effect of mutual inductance between coils in parallel 

19. Consider the circuit given in fig. 19 which may represent the two coils of a variometer 
@ 
Qn 
in the coil ZL, and a current of J, amperes in the coil L,. Ifthe mutual inductance between the 
coils is zero the counter-E.M.F. induced in the two windings will be — owL, I, and — oL, I, 
volts respectively. If the mutual inductance has the finite value M henries, however, the 


inductance. If an R.M.S. voltage E of frequency =~ is applied, a current of IJ, amperes will flow 
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counter-E.M.F. induced in the coil ZL, will be —(wL, 7, + wMI,) volts and in the coil 
L,, —(oL, I,+ wMI,) volts. As the resistance is assumed to be negligible, the counter-E.M.F. 
is equal and opposite to the applied E.M.F. and 


oL,I,+oMI,= E 





(a) 
oMI,+ ol,I,= E : (d) 
or wl, L,1,+oML,I,= L,E.. (c) 
oM?I,+ oML,I,= ME... (d) 
Subtracting (@) trom (c) 
o(L,L,—M),= (L,—-M/E.. ae oy ..  é) 
also ol, MI,+ oM?I,= ME... A og a 6 of) 
oL,MI,+oL,L,I,= L,E.. “is i we .» — (g) 
Subtracting (f) from (g) 
o(L,L,—M*)I,= (L,—-ME.. 258 ts .. (A) 
From (e) and (h) 
1 o£, L, — M*)’ ~*~ w(L, L, — M?) 
Fic. 19, Coap. V.—Inductances in parallel, possessing mutual inductance. 
The total current J is J, + I, 
_ 1,+1,—2M 
T= “G(El, — My” 
The effective reactance of the two coils in parallel is > == wL, and 
—_ o(L, L, — M?) 
Teo 
Hence the effective inductance of the parallel combination, including the mutual inductance, is 
pes L,L, — M? 
When the coils are perpendicular to each other the mutual inductance is zero and the effective 
L 
Lie 


inductance is as already shown. With any other relative disposition the mutual 


L,+L, 
inductance has a finite value which may be either positive or negative. These signs are purely 
conventional, and it is convenient to regard the mutual inductance as positive if its effect is to 
increase the total inductance ; this was adopted in writing the equations (a) and (6). The opposite 
signs are sometimes adopted in certain theoretical work. The effect of the mutual upon the total 
effective inductance is see in the following example. 
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Example 3.—(i) The two coils of a variometer, each having an inductance of 100 micro- 
henries, are connected in parallel. When the coils are co-axial, the mutual inductance is 
90 microhenries. Find the maximum and minimum inductance. 

r, L, = Ms 
L1,+£,—2M 
L,2 — M? 
2(L, — M) 
(Z, + M) (£, — M) 

2(L, — M) 

Ly+M _ 100 _ 
2 aa 95uH 
(Ly + M) (Ly — M) 
2(L, + M) 


L,—M _ 
3 —= 5 nH 


When M is positive, L 





When M is negative, L = 





(ii) If the mutual inductance were 98 microhenries, what would be the total range of 
inductance ? 


From the above, with positive M,L = ores = 99 uH 


and with negative M. L= m= = lyH 


Hence the total range is from 99 to 1 microhenry. If every tube of magnetic flux linked with 
every turn of both coils, the inductance range would be from 100 to 0 microhenries. 


Resistance and inductance in series 

20. In the circuit diagram of fig. 20 a source of alternating E.M.F. supplies current to a 
circuit consisting of an inductance of L henries and a resistance of R ohms, connected in series. 
It is required to find the current which will flow, and the relative phases of current and voltage. 
The opposition offered by the circuit is now of two kinds (i) the resistance, which limits the value 
of the current, but will cause no phase difference, and (ii) the inductive reactance, which also 


limits the value of the current, and tends to cause it to lag behind the applied E.M.F. by 3 


radians. The applied E.M.F. can therefore be divided into two components, one of which may 
be considered to overcome the resistance, or to supply the energy converted into heat, and the 
other to overcome the inductive reactance or to supply energy which is stored in the form of a 
magnetic field when the current is increasing in value, and returned to the circuit when the 
current 1s decreasing. 


The instantaneous values of these components may be denoted by vg and uy. Assuming 
the current to be sinusoidal, the curves in fig. 20 show the nature of their variation. The com- 
penent v, has the instantaneous value 7R, and is in phase with the current, while the component 


v, has the instantaneous value wLi, and leads on the current by > radians or 90°. The total 


voltage supplied by the alternator at any instant is found by adding the ordinates of the, two 
curves, giving the resultant curve e, which represents the applied voltage. It is seen that the 
latter reaches its maximum value before the instant of maximum cyrrent, but that the angle 
of phase difference is less than 90° 
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The relations between the maximum values 7°, 7°, and @ are more rapidly obtained by a 
vector diagram (see fig. 20). The component 7*, is in phase with J and the component %*, leads 
on # by 90°. The peak value of the applied E.M.F. is the vector sum of these and is obtained 
by the method previously described. Their sum is however easily obtained by the well-known 
“theorem of Pythagoras”, i.e. if a and 6 are the two shorter sides of a right-angled triangle the 
length of the third side is ,/a? + 6%. Applying this theorem 


6 = VFFTT 

Now VP, =RIV, = ol I 

and & = VRS F (ol 3)? 
= 9 JEFF (ol 








Fic. 20, Coap. V.—Effect of inductance and resistance in series. 


From the vector diagram it is obvious that the current lags upon the applied voltage by an 
angle 6. The magnitude of this angle is found from either of the following formulae :— 





tan@6 = ol JI = oL 
RI R ’ 

sind = ol, = ol. 
VRE+ (ol)? 4 

cos § = cea ee - 
VRit (ol! Z 
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The instantaneous value of the current is 


t= ae ee ee 
R? + (oL)? 
where @ is the angle whose tangent is = (see above). The notation usually used is 
6 = tan -1 = 


The R.M.S. value of the current is 
Fe 
= V/R® + (wl)? 
which may again be compared with Ohm’s law. In this case £ = VR? + (oL)?, and 
VR? + (oL)? is in ohms. It may be considered to represent the total opposition of the current 


to the flow of current and is called the impedance of the circuit. The symbol Z is used for 
impedance when it is not necessary or possible to express it in a more detailed form. 


Example 4.—An alternating E.M.F. of 220 volts peak value, having a frequency of 100 cycles 

pe second, is applied to an inductance of 1-5 henries and a resistance of 600 ohms in series. 

ind (i) the R.M.S. value of the current ; (ii) the peak P.D. at the terminals of the inductance ; 
(iii) the angle of phase difference. 


@ = 2n f = 628 

owL = 628 x 1-5 = 942 ohms 

Z = VEFF (ol) = Ve00" + 94m 
V36 x 10*-+ 88-75 x 104 


= 100 V124-75 
== 1120 ohms approx. 


E = — = ‘707 X 220 = 155-5 volts. 


(i) ee a SS = +199 amperes (nearly). 


(ii) Peak P.D. at inductance terminals = wL # volts 
I = ./2 I= 1-414 x -139 = 1-965 amperes 
€ 220 
or f = Z = fi9p aMPeres = 1-965 amperes 
wl I = 942 x 1-965 = 185 volts. 
oL 


= tan-} oa 


= tan-1 1-57 
Reference to a table of tangents gives @ = 58°, to the nearest degree, which is of sufficient accuracy 
for all practical work. Since the reactance is inductive, the current will lag on the applied 
E.M.F. by 58°. 
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Impedances in series 


21. If a number of pieces of apparatus having both resistance and inductance are connected 
in series and an alternating E.M.F. is applied, the resulting current, ¥ sin owt, will set up a P.D. 
between the terminals of each instrument. If the resistance of each is denoted by R,, Rz, Rg, etc., 


and the corresponding inductance by L,, L,, L;, etc., the peak P.D.’s will be¥”, = IV R,? + (wL,)? 
Y, = IVR,? + (oL,)?, ete. 


& will lag on ¥,, by an angle tan-} obs on ¥, by an angle tan-¥ 1 etc. The peak 
1 
value, ¢, of the applied E.M.F. will be equal to the vector sum of 7°,, 7,, v, and the resulting 
vector diagram is shown in fig. 21. It will be seen that 


& = VFR, +R, + Ry + F* (ol, + oL, + aL, 
or & = IV(R, + Ra + Ry)? + o? (LC, + Ly + L)? 


wI(LytLhotLh;) 





Fic. 21, Cuar. V.—Effect of inductive impedances in series, 


The current 2 will lag on the applied E.M.F. & by an angle tan-1? wat ee, and this is 
1 2 8 
true no matter how many separate impedances of this kind are connected in series. 

In any of the foregoing vector diagrams, the three vectors form the sides of a right-angled 
triangle having sides #Z, JX, ¥R. The relative lengths of these sides, that is the shape of the 
triangle, will not be altered if each Side is divided by 9, giving a triangle of sides Z, X, R. This 
is called the impedance triangle of the circuit and may be used instead of the true vector diagram, 


in order to obtain the angle of phase difference 6, by means of the equations tan 0 = = 


3 xX R 
SH Pre pe 008-8 ane 
Capacitance 


22. In Chapter I the flow of electric current in a circuit was compared with the flow of 
water in a pipe line. Let us consider this analogy further. In fig. 22 the pipe line is supplied 
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from a pump which moves the water to and fro round the circuit instead of continuously in the 
same direction. The friction of the water against the sides of the pipe may be considered to 
represent the resistance of the electrical circuit, and the inertia of the water, that is its opposition 
to a change of motion, to represent its inductance. Suppose that the flow of water in the pipe 
line is restricted at one point by a flexible diaphragm, then provided that the pressure is insufficient 





Fic., 22, Caap. V.-Hydraulic analogue of A.C. circuit containing a condenser. 


to burst this diaphragm, the pump can still move the water to and fro in the line, the diaphragm 
being stretched in one direction and the other alternately. Some work will be done by the pump 
in stretching the diaphragm, but this energy is stored in the diaphragm, and is expended in moving 
the water when the pressure of the pump is relaxed. Te this extent therefore the diaphragm 
relieves the pump of an amount of work exactly equal to that which was expended in stretching 
it, and the action of the diaphragm is analogous to the presence of a condenser in an alternating 
current circuit. 


Capacitance in an A.C. circuit 

23. Let us now suppose that a condenser of capacitance C farads is connected directly to a 
source of alternating FALE. of peak value &. This condenser will be presumed to have no energy 
losses and therefore no resistance, using the latter term in the extended sense applicable to A.C. 
theory. We have seen that the law connecting the capacitance C, the P.D., v, between its 
plates, and the charge q, is g= Cv, and this is applicable at all times, a change of P.D. being 
accompanied by a change of charge. If the condenser P.D. is caused by an applied voltage, the 
latter will always be equal to the P.D. but acting in the opposite direction, and as a result of this 
the condenser voltage is often referred to as the counter-E.M.F. of the condenser. The condenser 
voltage is not strictly an E.M.F. for by definition an E.M.F. only exists when energy of some 
other form undergoes conversion into electrical energy, and in the condenser the energy due to 
its charge is stored in electrical form. 

When an alternating E.M.F. is applied to the condenser, the charge introduced into the 
latter- will be directly proportional to the E.M.F. Hence if the applied E.M.F. is e=& sin wt 
the instantaneous charge will be g = C& sin wt. The current flowing into, or out of the condenser 
is the rate at which electricity enters or leaves, and is measured in coulombs per second or amperes. 
This may be concisely expressed by saying that the current is the rate at which the charge is 
changing, and using the notation hitherto adopted for quantities which vary with time 

eee | 
at 

Now q = C@ sin wi and from previous discussion it follows that the rate of change of the 
latter will follow a cosine law, hence 

t= oC € cos wi 


= wf & sin (a + =) 
and it is apparent that the charging current varies in magnitude in a similar manner to the 
applied E.M.F. but leads on the latter by 5 tadians or 90° (fig. 23). If it is desired to express the 
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relationship between the E.M.F. and current in R.M.S. values, we may write I =.wCE, which 
may again be compared with Ohm’s law by rearranging in the form I = E a . The denominator 


which is analogous to the resistance in the true Ohm’s law, is eet in ohms, and is called 
the capacitive reactance of the condenser, the symbol "Xe being sometimes used when it is 
unnecessary to introduce any reference to the frequency. 


Condensers in series 
24, Suppose pa in a circuit to which is applied an E.M.F. ¢ = & sin wt, we have a number 
of condensers & C,, Cs, etc., arranged in series, Then the capacitive reactance or opposition of 


each will] be o= oC,’ oe respectively, and the peak value of P.D. across each will consequently 
3 





Fic. 23, Cuap. V.—Effect of capacitance in A.C. circuit. 


be — Ss The total applied E.M.F. will be equal to the sum of the P.D’s. Hence 
aC,’ al, o Ges 


1 : ‘ : P eis 
¢=9 (+ x, + =a) But if C is the ae effective capacitance of the circuit 


- 


1 
and therefore e = t +e cu + G 


The effective capacitance of a number of condensers in series is therefore given by the reciprocal 
tule, just as for inductances or resistances in parallel. 
When only two condensers are placed in oo a oe formula is usually used. 








1 
erate 
1_G4+G 
Co CG 
C= C,C, 


C,+C, 
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Capacitance and resistance in series 
25. Just as inductance and resistance may be found in series in an A.C. circuit, so a circuit 
may contain capacitance and resistance in series. The apposition offered by the circuit will now 
be of two kinds, (i) the resistance, which will limit the current without causing any phase difference 
between & and f, and (ii) the opposition caused by the counter-E.M.F. due to the charge in the 
condenser, which limits the current and also tends to cause the current to lead on the E.M.F. 
by 90°. If a sinusoidal current is caused to flow in such a circuit the peak value of the applied 
E.M.F. must be equal to the vector sum of the two P.D’s, (i) between the ends of the resistance 
R, 7°, and (ii) between the terminals of the condenser C, 9°g, respectively. If the peak value of 


the current is 9, %, = IR and 7%, = while @ = /Fi + Fe. 


' 
t 
I 
! 
1 
1 
t 
| 
t 
' 
i 
\ 
| 





- 
ee al 


Fic. 24, Cuar. V.—Effect of capacitance and ‘resistance in series. 


#7, is in phase with 9, and Wy leads on % by 90°. The resulting phase relation between & 
and § is shown by the curves and vectors of fig. 24. With the aid of the vector diagram we deduce 


that 
&= 3 R? 4+ cs ; 
m| (4 


and that 9 leads on & by an angle 0, 


1 
where 6 = tan-—! oC = oe 
R @ R 


The instantaneous -value of the current is therefore 
$= —————— Sin (wi + 8) 
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In R.M.S. values, again 


2 
and the expression J® + (3) = /R? + Xi =Z 
is the impedance of the circuit, in ohms. 
_ Example 5.—A condenser of -0015 microfarads and a resistance of 20 ohms are connected 
in series and an alternating E.M.F. of 1-5 millivolts R.M.S. at a frequency of 10® cycles per 
second is applied to the circuit. Find (i) the R.M.S. value of the resulting current (ii) the- peak 
P.D. at the condenser términals and (iii) the angle of phase difference. 
om2nf=2n x 10 

Gace Sete ee te 
~ oC 2nx 10* x -0015 x 10-8 

Se 

~~ 2x15 


Xe 


~= 1 _ 106 ohms 


3 
2 1\? 
Za= R +(<c) 
== 4/208 + 106? 
=> 108 ohms, 


) TeZ= 
== -0139 milliamperes. 


(ji) Kara d= /2 I = 1-414 x -0139 = -01965 milliamperes 
Ke = 106 X -01965 = 2-08 millivolts. 
(iii) 6 = tan-) #e 


= tan-1 5-3 
.. 8 = 80° 
i.e. # leads on & by 80°. 
Inductance, capacitance and resistance in series 
26. In fig. 25 is shown an alternating E.M.F. of peak value &, applied to a circuit containing 
a resistance R, an inductance L, and a condenser C, in series. The alternator in this instance 


has to perform three duties ; it must supply (i) a voltage equal to the D.P. across the resistance, 
2 = IR (ii) a voltage equal to the counter-E.M.F. of the inductance, 7, = wL? and {iii) a 


voltage equal to the counter-E.M.F. of the condenser, 7, = = The three components of the 
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total E.MF. é&, are shown in the vector diagram, from which it will be seen that the vector J", 
is in phase with the current, the vector ¥°, is 90° leading, and the vector %, 90° lagging on the 
vector §. ‘This must be interpreted as signifying that the vectors ¥°, and, partly cancel each 
other, the P.D of the condenser assisting, during certain portions of each cycle, to create or 
destroy the magnetic field round the inductance, while in turn the E.M.F. set up by the changing 
magnetic field around the inductance assists in charging the condenser. The out-of-phase or 
reactive component of the E.M.F. has only to supply the difference between the vectors 7, and 


¥°, and will be equal towL 2 — = . It may be noted that the second term of this voltage may in 
@ 
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some instances be larger than the first. If wL is greater than <= the reactive voltage will be 


positive and will lead on the current, while if on is greater than wl? the reactive voltage will 


be negative and will lag on the current. The effective reactive voltage being denoted by 7x, 


oc 2 
the vector diagram shows that & = \/¥°,? + Vx? that is, & = 9, [i + (eo _ ac) or in 
R.M.S. values 





l= ———_———__— 


E 
1 2 
Jf ® + (et - 22) 


2 
the quantity mi R2+ (et — ot) is called the total impedance of the circuit. 
@ 


Example 6.—A condenser of -0015 microfarads, a resistance of 20 ohms and an inductance 
of 25 microhenries are connected in series, and an alternating E.M.F. of 1-5 millivolts R.M.S., 
at a frequency of 10° cycles per second, is applied to the circuit. Find (i) the R.M.S. value of the 
current (ii) the R.M.S. voltages across the condenser and inductance respectively, and (iii) the 
angle of phase difference. 
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It will be noted that the circuit is the same as in example 5 except that an inductance has 
been inserted in series. 
o = 22f=22 x 10° 
1 


X, = —. = 106 ohms 
oC 
X, = ol = 2a X 10° x 25 x 10-* = 157 ohms 
X = of — |, = 157 — 106 = 51 ohms 
oC 
Z= JRE RX 
= mrp si 
= 4/3001 
== 54-8 ohms. 
: E 16 oxes 
(i) I =F -5Ps milliamperes 


== +0274 milliamperes. 
In example 5 the R.M.S. current was only -0139 milliampere. The introduction of the 
inductance has caused an increase of current amounting to about J00 per cent. 
(i) Vo= IXp= 
*0274 x 106 millivolts 
= 2-9 millivolts 
V, = IX, = oLI 
-0274 x 157 millivolts. 
= 4-3 millivolts. 
Both V, and V, are greater than the R.M.S. applied voltage. The total reactive voltage is 
ree or 1-4 millivolts R.M.S., and this is equal to the reactive component of the alternator 
(iii) The total reactance is X, — Xo = 51 ohms. Since X, is greater than Xo, the current 


will lag on the applied E.M.F. by an angle tan-} = 


6 == tan—1 2-55 = 69° nearly. 


Effective mductance or capacitance 1 
27. From the foregoing it will be observed that the reactive voltage I| oL — x) may 


and capacitive reactance causes it to lag. If ol — ots positive, it must have the same effect 
as an inductive reactance wl, where L, is the effective inductance of the components L and C 
in series, and 


pis eer 


oC 


or Le == L— : 


oC 
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The effect of the capacitance is, in this particular instance, to reduce the apparent inductance L 
by an amount ee This is apparent from fig. 25, for the angle of phase difference is less with 
the condenser in circuit than if it were absent, and the impedance is also decreased with a pro- 
portional increase of current. If however the reactance ol — an is negative, the total effect 


of L and C must be that of a condenser, the equivalent value of which can now be found. If the 
latter is denoted by C,, 





1 1 
eh oCe 
Cc 


2 iP ee i 
ao LC 1 c 





Cc 
rG= To sc 


Example 7.—(i) In example 5 what is the effective inductance of the circuit ? 
The effective reactance has’ been found to be 51 ohms. 


ol, = 51 

o=2n x 108 
ae 2 wt 22" hensies 
ce re On & 108 


= a or 8-1 microhenries, 
Qn 


(ii) If in example 6 the frequency is changed to 0-6 x 10° what is the effective capacitance 
of the circuit ? 


Instead of proceeding as above, the formula C, = ee may be used. 


wo=22 xX -6 x 108 
== 3-77 x 10° 
oL = 3:77 xX 10° x 25 x 10-8 
== 94-25 
oC = 3-77 x 108 x 0015 x 10-8 
= +00565 
w'L C = 94-25 x -00565 
= -532 
1 — w*®L C = -468 
Cc 
Ze Ce ae 468 
= “OO microfarads 
== -(0032 microfarads, 
It has now been shown that a circuit possessing both capacitance and inductance in addition 


to its resistance, may behave at certain frequencies as though it possessed no capacitance, but 
an amount of inductance smaller than that actually existent, while at other frequencies it may 
behave as though it possessed no inductance, but an amount of capacitance greater than the 


actual value. 
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POWER MEASUREMENT IN HEAVY-CURRENT PRACTICE 


28. The amount of power which is dissipated in a direct current circuit is given by the 
equation P = J? R. In an A.C. circuit the power is given by an identical expression, provided 
that the R.M.S. value of the current is employed, because this value is by definition the direct 
current which is equivalent in heating effect to the given alternating current. In an A.C. circuit 
possessing resistance only, the power may also be calculated from the product of R.M.S. amperes 
and R.M.S. volts, because the R.M.S. voltagé is defined by means similar to those adopted for 
the definition of R.M.S. current. In circuits possessing reactance, however, the product of volts 
and amperes does not give the true power expended, but a quantity called the activity, apparent 
power, or sumply the volt-amperes. In a circuit possessing both capacitive and inductive 
reactance, as well as resistance, it has been stated that the applied E.M.F. consists of three 
components, namely (i) vg = 1 R which is required to overcome the resistance, and. is in phase 
with the E.M.F. (ii) vu, = wZ 7 which overcomes the counter-E.M.F. of self-induction. This 
component may be considered to establish the magnetic field in and around the coils constituting 


the inductance. (iii) vg = ae which is devoted to the establishment of an electric field between 


the plates of the condenser. 


No average power is supplied from the source of E.M.F. in order to maintain the magnetic 
and electfic fields ; the energy required to establish them is'returned to the source on their des- 
truction. The voltages v, and vg are 90° out of phase with the current, and are referred 


to as wattless components. The R.M.S. current is given by the equation J = 5 and the power 


2 
expended in the circuit by 7? R. Hence P= R=E ; ; = E I cos g, where ¢ 1s the phase 


difference and may be either a leading or lagging angle. 


In any A.C. circuit a hot-wire or electrostatic voltmeter connected across the supply terminals 
will give the R.M.S. value of the terminal P.D., V, and a hot-wire ammeter in series with the 
consuming device will read the R.MS. current, J. The product of these readings gives the 
apparent power, V J, and the true power is the product multiplied by cos y. The numeric 


coop = > is therefore called the Power Factor of the circuit. True power may however be 


measured directly by means of a wattmeter, and the Power Factor may be determined by the 
relation 


__ True power 


ey oe apparent power 


__ wattmeter reading 
~~ Product of voltmeter and ammeter readings. 


The wattmeter 


29. Two principal types of wattmeter are in use, and are known as the dynamometer and 
induction types respectively. Hot-wire and electrostatic types have also been proposed but 
have not been developed into practical instruments. The dynamometer instrument is similar 
in principle to the moving coil D.C. instrument, but contains no permanent magnet. It is shewn 
diagrammatically in fig. 26. An alternating magnetic field is set up by a fixed coil carrying the 
main current or a definite fraction thereof, and the strength of this field, at any instant, is 
proportional to the instantaneous current. The moving coil is situated in this field, and is 
connected across the supply mains with a suitable resistance in series. The current in this 
coil is therefore proportional to the terminal P.D. Thus the connections of the fixed coil resemble 
those of an ammeter and the connections of the moving coil those of a voltmeter. No iron is 
used in the vicinity of the coils. 
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The torque exerted upon the moving coil is proportional to the product of the two currents 
and therefore proportional to the product of the main current and terminal P.D., that is to the 





Fig. 27, Chap. V.—Dynamometer wattmeter. 
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instantaneous power. The moving system cannot follow the rapid changes in the latter quantity, 


however, but takes up some position in which the controlling torque is equal to the mean value 
of the deflecting torque, that is the mean power, VJ. 


The controlling torque is obtained by spiral springs which also serve as connecting leads to 
the moving coil, and the movement is made deadbeat by an air damping device. The general 
appearance of a typical wattmeter of this type is shown in fig. 27. 


The induction wattmeter 

30. In this type of instrument the moving member consists of a thin aluminium disc, which 
is mounted upon a spindle, and is free to rotate through about 300° against the action of a light 
spiral spring. An electromagnet is arranged on each’side of the disc, the poles of each being 
opposite to a different portion. The winding of one electromagnet carries the main current or 
a known fraction thereof, while the other winding is connected across the mains and carries a 
current which is proportional to the P.D. The latter winding has a series inductive resistance 
which causes its current to lag by nearly 90° upon the terminal P.D. The alternating fluxes set 





Fic. 28, Cuap. V.—Induction wattmeter. 


up by these two magnets induce local electromotive forces in the disc, and consequently eddy 


currents are set up in the latter. These eddy currents in turn set up a flux which reacts upon 


the original flux, and a torque is exerted upon the disc which is proportional to the product of 
the fluxes caused by the two electromagnets and also to the sine of the engle of phase difference 
between them. Thus the torque is proportional to VI sin (90° — ¢) or VI cose. A diagrammatic 
representation of this instrument is given in fig. 28. The instrument requires certain compensating 
devices (not shown on this figure) in order to avoid inaccuracy in indication, because it is im- 


possible to make the parallel winding so highly inductive (or slightly resistive) that the current 
in it will lag by 90° on the terminal P.D. 


Power measurement by voltmeter 


31. When it is necessary to measure power or power factor in an A.C. circuit and a watt- 
meter is not fitted, the same information can be obtained in the following manner. 


In fig. 29 (S,) (S_) are the supply terminals, and Z is the device whose power or power factor 
are to be measured. In series with Z is connected a noninductive resistance R such as a number 
of carbon filament lamps or an electric radiator ; a hot-wire voltmeter (including of course its 
series resistance) is arranged to read at will either V,. the P.D. between the terminals of the device 
Z; V,, the P.D. between the terminal of the noninductive resistance R, or V; the P.D. between 
the terminals of R and Z in series. An ammeter is connected in the supply line. 
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The re.ation between the voltages V,, V, and V, can be shewn bya vector diagram, which 
has been drawn beside the circuit diagram for easy reference. The vector J represents the 
current; the PD YV, across the resistance is in phase with J, while the voltage V, across Z 
leads upon I by some angle gy. The supply voltage V, is the vector sum of V, and V,. From 
the end of the vector V, a perpendicular to the current vector is drawn, this being shown as a 
dotted line in the figure. This completes a right-angled triangle the hypoteneuse of which is 
V;. By inspection we find that the two other sides of this triangle are (V, cos p + V,) and (V, 
sing). From this information we deduce that 


V3 = (V, cos op + V.)}* + (V, sino)? 
V2 =V,? cos*p + 2V,V,cosp + V3 + V? sin? » 


But sin? » + cos?» = 1 

Hence V3 = V2+ V2+ 2V, Ve.cose 
_W-M- vs 

and V, cosp = aye 





Fic. 29, Cuar. V.—Power measurement in A.C. circuit (Three voltmeter method). 


The current flowing, as shown by the ammeter. can now be introduced giving 


which is the power consumed by the device Z. As the power is deduced from the differences 
between the squares of quantities, small errors in these quanti ies, i.e in the voltmeter readings, 
produce considerably greater errors in the value of the power. For best results the series re- 
sistance should be so chosen that its value is about equal to the umpedance of the device under 
Measurement. This necessitates a supply voltage at least 50 per cent. higher than that for 
which Z is rated, while in the unlikely event of the latter being completely non-reactive, the 
normal supply voltage would have to be doubled for the purposes of the measurement. This 
disadvantage can be overcome by using the following method of measurement. 


V,I cos ¢ = 


Power measurement by ammeter 

32. The general principles of this method are similar to those -n the preceeding. The con- 
nections are shown in fig. 30 in which the device under measurement 1s again Z. Ammeters are 
connected in each branch of the circuit, the noninductive resistance R with its meter being 
placed in paralle! with Z. From the vector diagram it is deduced n exactly the same manner as 
before that 


2s Pa 


2 
VI, cosg = 57 Ly 
2 
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The disadvantage of this method is that three ammeters of identical accuracy are required, 
othcrwise elaborate switching arrangements are necessary in order to transfer the ammeter from 
circuit to circuit. Both methods assume that the wave form is sinusoidal and inaccurate 
results are obtained if this assumption is incorrect. 


33. Power factor meters may be used to indicate directly the power factor of a circuit. A 
typical design ‘consists of a fixed coil which carries the main current, this coil being divided into 
two halves. Pivoted in the space between these is the moving element consisting of two coils 
rigidly fixed at right-angles to each other so that they move as one unit. No controlling torque 
is required. One coil of the moving element in series with a noninductive resistance is connected 
across the supply mains, the windirig of the other being similarly connected but with a reactive 
device, i.e. a condenser or inductance, in series, and consequently the former winding carries a 
current which is proportional to and in phase with the voltage, while the latter winding carries 
a current which is proportional to the voltagé but which differs considerably in phase. It will 
be considered as a lagging current in the following explanation. 


I,cos $ +Ip 








Fig. 30, Cnap. V.—Power measurement in A.C. circuit (Three ammeter method). 


Suppose the main circuit to have unity power factor, then the current in the non-inductive 
branch of the moving unit will interact with the main field in such a way that its coil will set 
itself parallel to the main coil so that it embraces maximum flux; on the other hand if the lag 
of current in the main coil is exactly equal to the lag of current in the inductive branch of the 
moving unit, the latter will be turned until the ‘coil embraces maximum flux, and will be parallel 
to the-main coil. For any intermediate angles of lag the moving unit takes up an intermediate 
position in which the resultant field of the moving unit is parallel to the main field at the instant 
of peak value of the latter. With a leading current in the main coil, the same arguments apply, 
except that the moving coil in the inductive branch will turn m the opposite direction to that in 
which it turned with a lagging main current. The pointer attached to the moving element 
moves over a scale graduated up to 90° on either side of zera, thus-showing the phase angle and 
whether the current is leading or lagging. 


Energy meters 


34. Energy meters for A.C. supply are usually true watt-hour meters, The typical form is 
similar in principle to the induction type of wattmeter. The chief modification is the removal of 
the spiral spring constituting the controlling force of the wattmeter, so that the spindle carrying 
the disc is free to rotate in its bearings, and the provision of a counting mechanism, e.g’ a cyclo- 
meter, instead of a pointer. This cyclometer is driven from the spindle of the disc by a worm cut 
in the latter. 


A retarding torque is provided by an additional permanent magnet, by which eddy currents 
are induced in the revolving disc, and consequently this torque is directly proportional to the 
speed, while the torque exerted by the electromagnets is proportional to the power supplied or to 
VI cos gy. Hence the total number of revolutions is proportional to the watt-hours. 
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Rating of alternating current machinery 

35. Makers of alternating current machinery rate their products as being capable of delivering 
a given number of kilo-volt-amperes instead of a given number of kilo-watts, e.g. an alternator 
may be spoken of as a 200 volt, 10 kVA machine. This means that at its rated speed it will deliver 
the rated voltage and is capable of delivering 10,000 volt-amperes without overheating. If 
the load is purely inductive, this current will be wattless, and no power will be dissipated in the 
external circuit, although the machine is giving an output of 10 kVA and the internal losscs 
are exactly the same as when current is delivered to a power-dissipating circuit. On the other 
hand if the maker guaranteed his alternator to produce 10 kW at 200 volts irrespective of the 
nature of the load, and the machine were called upon to deliver this power to a load having a 








power factor of 0-5, the apparent power weuld be — = 20,000 volt-amperes, and the current 
would be Si == 100 amperes, or double the current required by a load possessing a power 


factor of unity. With the reactive load the heating effect in the machine itself is obviously four 
times that caused by the non-reactive load, and the machine would certainly suffer damage. 


SERIES RESONANCE 
36. We ‘have seen that under certain conditions the inductive and capacitive effects in a 
circuit tend to cancel each other. This cancellation is complete if the values of L, C and w are 


wich that @L == . se Ok “The coonter- EMR oF selfinduction: ws and the P-Dcatthé cons 


. 


denser terminals, at are then equal in magnitude and opposite in phase at every instant 


throughout the cycle, and the circuit will behave as if it had neither inductance nor capacitance. 
The circuit is then said to be in series resonance with the frequency of the applied E.M.F. 


The resonant frequency of a circuit possessing capacitance and inductance in series may be 
defined as the frequency at which the total reactance is zero. For given values of L and C the 


resqnant frequency f/f, is found by equating wL to as thus :— 


oC 
1 
ae 
~ IC 
1 1 
o=——==2 c.f 
VEC oe ae 


As the reactance of a circuit to an E.M.F. at its resonant frequency is zero, the current at this 
frequency must depend only upon the resistance of the circuit, and is given by the equation 


. €&sinat 
(= ——_ 


R 


Pal os 


the R.M.S. value being I= 


This gives an alternative definition of series resonance, i.e. the frequency at which the current has 


the value = . In a resonant circuit, the current and E.M.F. are in phase, and the pcwer factor is 
unity. 

The term resonance is borrowed from the science of acoustics, and numerous examples occur 
in all branches of physics, many being matters of everyday experience. For instance, a wine 
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glass which emits a clear note of definite pitch when tapped sharply, will emit a similar sound if 
the appropriate note is produced by a musical instrument in the vicinity. The action of the reed 
type frequency meter (para. 7) depends upon this principle, the natural frequency of vibration of 
one particular reed being coincident with the frequency of the current flowing through the magnet 
winding. 

Electrical resonance is not often met with in heavy current engineering, and when a possibility 
of resonance exists it is generally suppressed by suitable variation of the circuit constants. It 
will be shown that under resonant conditions the voltage across certain circuit components may 
be many times the applied voltage, and in power circuits this increase of voltage would necessitate 
very heavy insulation, besides leading to other complications into which it is unnecessary to 
enter. In radio circuits, however, and particularly in receivers where the applied voltage is 
often only of the order of a few microvolts, the phenomenon of resonance is utilised in order to 
achieve effects greater than could be obtained by direct employment of the available voltage. 
For this reason further discussion of resonance will be illustrated by examples of direct application 
to radio-communication. The terms “ audio-frequency ”’ and ‘‘ radio-frequency ” have already 
been introduced, the range included in the latter term being from 20,000 cycles per second to 
several million cycles per second. It is convenient to refer to frequencies of this order in 
kilocycles per second (kc/s) or megacycles per second (Mc/s), while it has also been proposed to 
use the term hertz to denote one cycle per second, but this unit has not yet been adopted for service 
use. In radio-frequency circuits the inductance and capacitance are invariably dnly small 
fractions of a henry and farad respectively, and the units used are the microhenry and microfarad. 

It has been shown that the resonant frequency of a circuit possessing an inductance 
of L henries and a capacitance of C farads is given by the formula 


it = na 
2a VLC 
It is often more convenient to use a formula giving the resonant frequency in terms of the 
inductance in microhenries, and the capacitance in microfarads. This is derived as follows :— 
Let ZL = the inductance of the circuit, in microhenries. 
C = the capacitance of the circuit, in microfarads. 
jr = the resonant frequency of the circuit. 
Since 1 henry = 108 microhenries 
1 farad = 106 microfarads 
1 


o 2n Lt x ec 
108 10° 
_ 108 


a VLC 
When this relation is satisfied, the series circuit is said to be an accoptor circuit for the frequency f. 


Series resonance curves 
37. Referring to the circuit shown in fig. 25, let L = 150 4H, C = 000169 »F, R= 
10 ohms and the E.M.F. of the alternator to be 10 millivolts (R.M.S.). Suppose the 
frequency to be variable between say 950 kc/s and 1,050 kc/s. The current at any frequency 
= a is given by the equation 
7 
E 


Pee es 


T\? 
J® of (ot ee wt) 
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bearing in mind that L denotes the inductance in henries and C the capacitance in farads. As the 
frequency is varied between the given limits, the current will also vary; its value has been 
calculated over the range 970 to 1,030 ke/s, and the results plotted in fig. 31 curve (i). It will 


be seen that the current reaches the value 4 i.e. one milliampere, when the supply frequency is 


1,000 kc/s, which is the resonant frequency. On either side of resonance, the current is less than 
this, falling off rapidly at first and then more slowly. At frequencies below 1,000 kc/s the, 


capacitive reactance —. is greater than the inductive reactance wZ and the current leads upon 


aC 
10 1.= 160'Microhenries L ~ 300Microhenries 
C =-000169 Microfarads C ~ 0000845 Microfarads 
R =10 ohms R- 10 ohms 
, X794 X = 188 
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Fig. 31, Cuap. V.—Series resonance curves. Effect of ratio of inductance to capacitance. 


970 


the applied voltage, while at frequencies above 1,000 kc/s the inductive reactance is greater than 
the capacitive reactance and the current lags on the applied voltage. The graph showing the . 
variation of current as the frequency is varied is called the resonance curve of the circuit. 


Selectivity of an acceptor circuit ; 

38. One of the principal applications of the phenomenon of electrical resonance is in the 
radio receiving circuit. A distant radio transmitter sets up in a receiving aerial an alternating 
E.M.F., the frequency of which is the same as that of the transmitter. More complete considera- 
tion of both transmitters and receivers will be found in subsequent chapters, but for the present 
it may be considered that all transmitters of equal power, situated at the same distance from the 
receiver, may be expected to produce equal E.M.F.’s in the receiving aerial. (Certain qualifica- 
tions of this assumption are necessary and will be found in the appropriate chapters.) The 
receiving aerial circuit possesses inductance, capacitance, and resistance and may be represented 
as in fig. 32, where the alternators E,, E2, E, represent induced E.M.F.’s, having frequencies 
fi. fu fg Tespectively. These alternators therefore give the same effect in the circuit as three 
different transmitters, and if f, = 990 kc/s, f. 1,000 kc/s and f, == 1,020 ke/s, fig. 31 curve (i) 
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shews that if Fy, &, and E, are each equal to 10 millivolts, E, will produce a current of -46 milli- 
ampere, E,a current of 1 milliampere and Ea current of -26 milliampere. Although the three 
voltages applied to the circuit are of equal value, the one which has a frequency equal to-the 
resonant frequency of the circuit will produce the largest current, and therefore the strongest 
signal in the telephone receivers or loud speaker of the receiver. The inclusion of an acceptor 


(E/) fi 990K.C/S “000169 Microfarads 


10 ohms 


150 Microhenries 





Fic. 32, CHap. V.—Series L/C circuit with applied E.M.F. at resonant and non-resonant frequencies. 


circuit in a piece of apparatus thus endows it with the property of discrimination im favour of 
signals (i.e. E.M.F.’s) of resonant frequency, to the partial exclusion of others. This capability 
to differentiate between signals of different frequencies is called selectivity, and the selectivity 
of an acceptor circuit depends upon its ratio of inductance to resistance. 


Influence of ratio z 
39. The effect of an increase in the ratio - is also shown in fig. 31. Curve (i) has already 
been referred to ; it is the resonance curve for a ratio Hot ~ = 15. In curve (ii) the induc- 


tance has been increased to 300 wH, the capacitance being correspondingly reducea so that the 
resonant frequency remains 1,000 kc/s, the ratio = being 30. The three E.M.F.’s cited above 
would now produce the following currents, viz: at 990 kc/s, -23 milliampere; at 1,000 kc/s 
1 milliampere, as before, and at 1,020 kc/s -13 milliampere. With this ratio of ro then, the 


cuirent at resonance is unchanged, but E.M.F.’s of non-resonant frequencies cause considerably 
reduced currents to flow, and the selectivity is therefore increased. 


The ratio ; may also be changed by a variation of resistance, instead of by variation of 


inductance. Fig. 33 shows resonance curves for fixed values of inductance and capacitance 
(150 »H and -000169 uF respectively) ; curve (i) representing the state of affairs when the 
resistance is 10 ohms, is repeated from fig. 31 for comparison. Curve, (ii) shows the effect of 
increasing the resistance to 14-14 ohms and curve (iii) the effect of decreasing the resistance to 
7-07 ohms. Comparing the two latter curves, it is seen that at the resonant frequency, halving 
the resistance ‘results in doubling the current, but at any other frequency the effect is not sc 
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marked. At 970 kc/s and at 1,030 kc/s the current is practically independent of the resistance 
and depends only upon the reactance of the circuit, so that the current is the same in all three 
cases. 
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Fig. 33, CHap, V.—Series resonance curves, Effect of variation of resistance. 


40. The reader must be on his guard against a common fallacy, i.e. that an increase in the 


ratio = will necessarily lead to an increase in the selectivity of an acceptor circuit. This is not 


true unless the increase of inductance is accompanied by an increase in the ratio = which in itself 
is sufficient to cause an increase of selectivity. As an example, consider the selectivity of two 
different acceptor circuits. Let R,, Ly, C, be the constants of one circuit, and R,, L,, C, those 
of the other, also let R, = 2R,, 2, = 2L,, C. = $C,; the circuits then have the same resonant 
frequency and the same ratio of inductance to resistance, but the ratio of inductance to capaci- 
tance in the circuit R, L, C, is four times as great as in the circuit R, L,C,. Let J, denote the 
Pa ,and J, the current at any other frequency, = 


current at the resonant frequency On 
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In the first circuit 








E E E 
I, =way> In SaaS | Se 
R, VR+ XP 4; 
1 
where X,= ol, — aie: 
In the second circuit 
E E 1 
L,=—, h=——; X,= alg = as 
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2 
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For the present purpose the selectivity may be defined as the ratio of current at resonance to 
current at the non-resonant frequency, that is Tr : 


In the first circuit 


be Ba Be VE, 
Ty. 2R, 7 225 - R, 
as J, is the current at any non-resonant frequency whatever, it is seen that although the maximum 
value of the current is different, the two resonance curves will have exactly the same shape, 
r 


and the two circuits have the same selectivity, because the ratio + is the same in each 
a 


example. 


Voltage magnification 

41. It has already been shown that in a circuit possessing both capacitance and inductance 
connected in series, the terminal P.D. of the coil or condenser may be greater than the applied 
E.M.F. This effect is most pronounced when the frequency of the applied E.M.F. is identical 
with the resonant frequency of the circuit. Let E be the applied E-M.F. (R.M.S.) Z the value 
of the inductance in henries, C the capacitance of the condenser in farads, and R the resistance 
of the circuit in ohms. If V,is the P.D. at the terminals of the coil, V, the P.D. at the condenser 
terminals, and w, = 2x times the resonant frequency, 


Vi~=o,LI 
I 
Vo = ac! 
Since at resonance I= E and o,l = Ji 
, R . oC’ 
V.= Vo. 
ee _ ol E E 
Lt Vi Vo 5 R a R 
= E*L 
~~ RC 
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Example 8.—A coil having an inductance of 160 microhenries, a condenser having a capaci- 
tance of -00025 microfarads, and a resistance of 10 ohms are placed in series with an E.M.F. of 
2 volts (R.M.S.) at the resonant frequency. Find the R.M.S. voltage at the terminals of the 


coil and condenser. 
E -{L 
Mu Vor® Je 


_ 2 160 x 10-° 
~ Of -90025 x 10-¢ 
= 160 volts, 
The ratio Vy is called the resonance voltage magnification of the circuit, or if there is no danger 


E 

of ambiguity, the circuit magnification. It may be denoted by the symbo! z. The appropriate 
values of this constant have been inserted on the curves in figs. 31 and 33. It will be seen that 
a circuit having a high value of x gives a resonance curve which rises sharply as the resonant 
frequency is approached while with low values of x the resonance curve tends to become flat. 
From this graphic point of view it has become the practice to speak of the sharpness of resonance ; 
a circuit having high x is said to be sharply resonant, and a circuit having low xz to be flatly 
resonant, or flatly tuned. 


42. In practice the resistance of a radio-frequency circuit is generally an undesirable feature. 
In this respect wireless circuits differ from many alternating power circuits in which the desired 
effect is. often the production of heat, sometimes for its own sake, as in electric radiators and 
soldering irons, and sometimes because the heat is required to render a body, incandescent as in 
the electric lamp. The resistance of a radio circuit ‘is often only that inherent in the coils and 
condensers, and the efficiency of the coil or condenser is given by the ratio of its reactance to its 
resistance. . This ratio is often spoken of as the Q of the component, but as the symbol @ is used 
to denote quantity of electricity, the term figure of merit will.be used to denote this ratio. 


The figure of merit of an inductive coil is therefore equal to J where a is the frequency, L the 


inductance of the coil in henries’and R its resistance in ohms. This figure is approximately 
constant. over a wide frequency range owing to the fact that the h.f. resistance of a coil is roughly 


proportional to the frequency. Thus if R, is the resistance of the coil at.a frequency /, = = 


and R, the resistance at a frequency h= 5a R= “3 R,.. At the frequency fj, the figure of 
, 1 


merit is “2 white at the frequency f, it is ok ong Set s oak ae SE, 
R, R : R 2 2 R, R, 
a, 

The closeness of this approximation may be illustrated by thé measured values for a certain 
coil, which possessed an inductance of 185 microhenries. At a frequency of 500 kc/s the figure 
of merit was 120, rising to 160 over the range 800 to 1,000 kc/s. At higher frequencies the figure 
of merit decreased slowly, being again 120 at 1,500 kc/s. 

If an inductance is connected in series with a loss-free condenser, and an E.M.F. applied at 
the resonant frequency of the circuit, the resunant voltage magnification is equal to - i.e. to 
the figure of merit of the coil at this particular frequency. For this reason the term “ coil 
magnification ”’ is sometimes used instead of figure of merit, although this may lead to confusion. 
The symbol x, may be used to denote the figure of merit ofa coil. The efficiency of a condenser may 
also be expressed as a figure of merit which is the ratio of its reactance to its effective resistance, 
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including in the latter all sources of energy loss. It may be denoted by the symbol y,. As the 
energy losses are approximately in inverse proportion to the frequency, y, is again fairly constant 
over a wide frequency range. 


PARALLEL COMBINATIONS OF INDUCTANCE, CAPACITANCE AND RESISTANCE 


43. In drawing the vector diagrams to show the relative magnitudes and phase difference of 
current and voltage in a series circuit, the current vector is used as a datum line, because the 
same current flows through every component. The resistive P.D. R # is drawn parallel to the 
vector ¥ and the reactive P.D.’s perpendicular to the current vector, lagging or leading as the case 
may be. In parallel circuits the circuit components have a common termihal voltage and this 
vector is taken as the datum line; a vector representing the current through a resistance is 
drawn parallel to the voltage vector, and currents through purely reactive components perpendi- 
cular to the voltage vector, lagging or leading as requisite. The rule in drawing a vector diagram 
is therefore to use as a reference vector the one representing the quantity which is common to all 
circuit components. In the following paragraphs the discussion will be illustrated only with 
vector diagrams, although of course the corresponding sine and cosine curves coulfl be used as in 
the case of series circuits. 


Resistance and inductance in parallel 
44. In fig. 34a is shown an inductance L and a resistance R connected in parallel, the 
inherent resistance of the inductance being negligible. An alternating E.M.F. of peak value @ is 





(a) 


Fic. 34, Caap. V.—Effect of resistance and inductance in parallel. 


applied to the terminals of the combination, and consequently alternating currents of the same 
frequency will flow in both branches of the circuit. The current through the inductance wil 


have a peak value A, = S lagging on the applied voltage by 90°, while the current through: th~ 


resistance will have the peak value J, = - and will be in phase with the applied voltage. Th: 


total current # supplied by the alternator will be the vector sum of %, and py, and is shown 
in the vector diagram fig. 34b, from which it is deduced that : 


I= VIn+ GH, 
= J &) +) 
-#f (+) 
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and this current will lag on the applied voltage by an angle 


6 = tan-} se i.e; 
R 


a, € R_R 

NO oar Ae ok 
In RMS. val Des ye 
n R.M.S. values, I=E G.) + (3) 


and the ratio — is the impedance of the parallel combination. Hence 


“I- TOy 


The reciprocal of the impedance is called the admittance and is denoted by Y. The reciprocal] 
of the resistance e is termed the conductance and is denoted by G, while the reciprocal of the 


inductive reactance + is termed the inductive susceptance, and is denoted by B,. (The symbol 8B 


is also used for flux density, but as flux density and susceptance rarely occur in the same calculation 
there is little risk of confusion.) The relation between £ and J may therefore be written 


I=YE=VG?+ BEE 


Resistance and capacitance in parallel 
45. For the inductance L in the preceeding discussion let a capacitance C be substituted, 
and an E.M.F. of peak value & be applied to the parallel combination, fig. 35a. As before, an 


ts 





(a) (b) 
Fic. 35, Cap. V.—Effect of resistance and capacitance in parallel. 
alternating current of the supply frequency will flow in each component, the peak current through 
the resistance being 3, = R in phase with the applied E.M.F. as before. The current charging 


the condenser will be %g = wC& and will lead on the applied E.M.F. by 90°. The total current .? 
supplied by the alternator will be the vector sum of .%, and -%,, and is shown in the vector diagram 
fig. 35b. It will be seen that 


en 
[Oe 


=6 VGTB 
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and this current will lead on the applied voltage by an angle @ = fan-} es wCR. The expression 
B& 


1\2 
©) + (wC)? is the admittance of the parallel combination, the capacitive susceptance 
being By = aC. 
Example 9.—An inductance of 100 microhenries, having negligible resistance, and a resis- 


tance of 600 ohms, are placed in parallel. Find the R.M.S. current when an R.M.S. voltage 
of 2 volts is applied, at a frequency of 800 kc/s. 


@ = 22 f = 6-28 x 800,000 
wL = 6-28 x 800,000 x 100 x 10-* ohms 





R = 600 ohms 
E 2 “is 
i= to fag -00398 amperes or 3-98 milliamperes. 
E 2 Sis 
R= R77 -00333 amperes or 3-33 milliamperes. 
I=Jh+hi 
= 3-338 + 5-08 


= 5-2 milliamperes. 
I, is in phase with E, and I, lags by 90° on E. Therefore I lags on E by an angle 6 < 9v"; 


_ ff, 3:98 
whence 6 = 50° approximately. 
1 
1 
By = aE -00199 
Y = vG?+ BE 
_ V2:77+3°95 2:6 
_ 1,000 aby 
I=YE= aes x 2 = -0052 amperes or 5-2 milliamperes. 
_ By, _ 600 : 


Impedance and resistance in parallel 


46. The circuit of fig. 36 shows a resistance of 2 ohms, having an inductance of 0-4 
microhenries, in parallel with a purely resistive: path of 2 ohms. At very low frequencies, the 


L=4uH R=2 ohms 


R=2 ohms 


Fic. 36, Cuap. V.—Inductive resistance and non-inductive resistance in parallel. 
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inductive reactance is negligible and the current in each branch will be the same, for a given 
terminal P.D. Suppose however that the frequency is fairly high, say 796 kc/s. The inductive 


reactance is then also 2 ohms, and the impedance of this branch becomes 4/8 ohms, so that the 
current will be only -707 of that in the purely resistive branch. The disparity between the two 
currents will increase with the frequency, and it may be said that where parallel paths are 
available, a high frequency current will divide inversely as the inductance of the respective paths, 
the resistance having negligible effect upon the current distribution. 

This leads to an alternative view of the cause of skin effect. The centre portion of the cross- 
section of a conductor is surrounded by a greater number of tubes of flux that is the outer portion, 
and the peak value of the rate of change of flux increases from the surface to the centre, so that 
the inductance of the centre is greater than that of the outer portion. As the current divides 
in inverse ratio to the inductance, it follows that less current will flow in the centre of the cross- 
section than on the surface. 


~. 
~”D 





Fic. 37, Cuap. V.—A.C. circuit possessing inductance and capacitance in parallel. 


Inductance and capacitance in parallel 

47. It is next proposed to consider a circuit in which an inductance L and a condenser C 
are placed in parallel, and an alternating E.M.F. applied to the parallel combination. In the 
preliminary investigation, the effects of resistance will be neglected. It must not be supposed 
however that the results obtained in this way are valueless, for in practical circuits the resistance 
can often be reduced to a very small value. The circuit under consideration is shown in fig. 37a, 
in which the alternator E.M.F. has a peak value &, while its frequency is variable. The peak 


value of the current flowing through the inductance will be Jy = Sr lagging on the applied 
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voltage by 90°, while the peak value of the current charging the condenser will be %g = wl, 
leading on the applied voltage by $0°. The peak value of the supply current %, from the 
alternator will be the vector sum of the currents through the inductance and the condenser. In 
figs. 37, (6) and (c) are shown the different conditions which may obtain according to the 
frequency of the supply. Tf A, is greater than %, the supply current %, will lag on the applied 
voltage by 90°, while if %, is greater than J, the supply current will lead on the applied voltage 
by 90°. It will be observed that as Y, and 9, are 180° out of phase with each other, the vector 
sum of these is actually their numerical difference ; this may be written %, = | Jo — A, | the 
vertical lines indicating that the numerical value of the expression is denoted. As 


é 
a= Ig = wf, Ig =| I-A |, 


1 
of = eee 
s = El wl 5) 


ff the value of wl — — is positive, the current leads-on the voltage; if negative the current 
lags. 


Example 10.—An inductance of 160 microhenries and a capacitance of -0002 microfarad 
are connected in parallel, the losses in both components being negligible. If an E.M.F. of 100 
volts R.M.S. at 800 kc/s is applied, find the R.M.S. supply current and whether lagging or 
leading. 


L=£ aC — J) 
@C = 6-28 x 800 x 1,000 x -0002 x 10-8 


= -001005 
uD. 3s 108 
oL 6-28 x 800 x 1,000 x 160 
1 
804 
== -001245 
oC ——- = -001005 — -001245 
ol 
= — -00024 
I, = 100 x (— -00024) 
== — -024 amperes 


Since J, is negative.the current lags on the voltage by 90°. The effective reactance of the 
parallel combination is therefore inductive, and the value of the equivalent inductance is easily 
found. 


E 
X= 7 
oe 
2 ol, 
E100 
T,  -024 
= 4,160 
re a 380 x 10° (uH) 


~ 6-28 x 800 x 1,000 
= 830 zH 
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Parallel resonance 
48. In the particular case when oC = + the current J, is equal to the current J, and 
their arithmetical difference is zero, ie. %,=0. The circuit will therefore take no current 
whatever from the alternator, and the total effective impedance of the circuit is infinitely great. 
This condition is not possible in practice because both inductive and capacitive branches must 
possess some resistance, but may be closely approached. Assuming the resistance to be absolutely 
negligible, the frequency at which the supply current is zero is easily derived. 





1 
When aC = ar 
1 
ee 
ee =e 
1 
and f = —— 
22./LC 


This is the resonant frequency of the circuit, which is said to be a rejector for this particular 
frequency. The conditions of parallel resonance are illustrated in fig. 38. Referring to the 
circuit diagram, at any instant when the current in the inductance is flowing downwards, the 


ts=0 





Fic. 38, Cuap. V.—Currents in circuit of Fig. 37, at resonant frequency. 


current in the capacitance, which is 180° out of phase with it, must be flowing upwards, and the 
effect is that of an alternating current flowing to and fro in the closed circuit comprised by the 
inductance and condenser. For this reason, the current J, = J, is often called the (R.M.S.) 
oe current ; its value depends upon the supply voltage and upon the ratio of capacitance 
to inductance. 


: E 
Since iL= oL and I, = wCE 
I, x I, = Hf? or 3 


I, x Io= = x oCE =9 Et 


Cc 
ste hand Io=E ,/¢ 


: 1, s 
The current I, is greater than J, when or greater than w(, that is at frequencies below 


the resonant frequency. The supply current then lags by 90° on the applied voltage. On the 


other hand, at frequencies above resonance, wC is greater than of and Z, is greater than J,. 


The supply current will then lead on the applied voltage by 90°. 
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The effect of a small resistance in a rejector circuit 


49. In practice, every circuit must contain some resistance however small, and it is now 
intended to consider the effect upon the action of a rejector circuit of a resistance R,, of the order 
which would be encountered in a practical, efficient circuit. Suppose the resistance to exist 


only in the inductive branch of the circuit. Remembering that x, = ed = tan 6, where 6, is the 
L 


angle of lag of 9,, reference to a table of tangents shows that if 7, = 50, M;,, will lag on the applied 
voltage by very nearly 89°, while if y, = 100, 9, will lag by nearly 89-5°. As the condenser 
is supposed to have no losses, the current 9% will lead on the applied voltage by 90°. 





L 


Fic. 39, Coap. V.—Make-up current in rejector circuit possessing resistance. 


SA, and J, are thus practically 180° out of phase with each other, and at any frequency 
except the resonant frequency the R.M.S. value of the supply current (J,) is to all intents and 


purposes the ditference between J, (= Fu and I, (= e 7 
Jf2 f2. 
2 
At the resonant frequency the power expended in the circuit will be 73 R, or oe 


watts, but ¥, is not the arithmetic difference between 9, and %, because YJ, is now practically 
in phase with the applied voltage. The vector diagram fig. 39 has been drawn to explain this, 
aithough the angle g, has been shown as much less than 89° for clearness. The value of the 
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supply current must depend upon the power expended in the circuit. Now this power 1s [7 R,, 
(or [2 R, because J? = JQ) therefore the power expended is I,J, R, watts or 


E 


= 7 + E2 watts. 
As the supply current is in phase with the supply voltage, the circuit as a whole must be 
acting as a resistance. There is nothing new in this, for we saw that the acceptor circuit at its 
resonant frequency behaved as if it contained resistance only. Now in any circuit whatever the 





2 
power expended may be expressed as z where E is the R.M.S. value of the applied E.M.F. and 
d 


2 
Ra is the effective resistance of the circuit. The power — % E2 may therefore be equated to a 





? 
giving the effective resistance of the circuit ; 





E?_ E*CR, 
Ra OL 
L 
Se Ra= GR 


The effective resistance of the rejector circuit at its resonant frequency is frequently referred to 





as its dynamic resistance. The R.MS. value, J,, of the supply current is RT amperes, if 


E is in volts. It must be particularly borne in mind that the greater the actual resistance of the 
circuit the less is its dynamic resistance. 


Resonance curves for a rejector circuit 


50. Let us now take a rejector circuit containing a small resistance, and vary the frequency 
of the applied E.M.F. as was done in the study of an acceptor circuit, keeping its R.M.S. value 
constant, say 10 volts. Suppose that L = 1-6 4H, C = -025 uF, and R = -064 ohms. Then as 
the frequency is varied from 764 to 828 kc/s the corresponding variation of current is shown by 
curve (i) of fig. 40. Such a curve is called the resonance-curve of the rejector circuit. It will be 


observed that at the resonant frequency, 796 kc/s, the current falls to a value as = ‘01 
ampere, rising on each side of the resonant frequency. The rate at which the current increases, 
as the frequency is varied above or below the resonant frequency, depends upon the ratio =: 
as in the acceptor circuit. Thus if R remains constant, the effect of an alteration in the ratio 


- is shown by curves (ii) and (iii). In curve (ii) Ris -064 ohms but L = 3-2uHandC = -0125 uF, 


while in curve (iii) R is -064 ohms, L = 1-13 4H, C = -0353 uF. Nowit will be observed that 
the current at any non-resonant frequency is greater in curve (iii) than in curve (i) or (ii) and it 
is therefore often erroneously concluded that the “ selectivity ” of a rejector circuit is creased 


as the ratio Cis increased. Before proceeding further, it must be pointed out that when speaking 


of a circuit consisting of an inductance and condenser in parallel, the term selectivity must be 
used with some caution. If the circuit is used as a true rejector, that is to suppress current at 
one particular frequency, then the criterion of its “‘ selectivity ’’ is the ratio (current passed by 
the device at the desired frequency) over (current passed at an undesired frequency}. In fig 40 
the undesired frequency would be 796 kc/s, while we may suppuse that the desired frequency 
i.e. that which is required to pass through the rejector circuit. is 780 kc/s. Then in curve (i) the 
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ratio of desired (I,) to undesired, (J;), currents is 5:3 to 1, whereas in curve (ii) it is = 10 to 1, 
and in curve (iii) it is 3-6 to 1. The circuit corresponding to curve (ii) is thus the best of the 
three circuits as a “‘ wave trap’ as this form of current suppressor is generally called. 

Now let us study the effect of varying R, while keeping L and C constant. Suppose that we 
take the original circuit, L = 1-6 wH,C = -025 uF but reduce R to -0320hms. Then the resulting 
resonance curve is shown in fig. 41 curve (ii), curve (i) being repeated from the previous figure 
to serve as a basis of comparison. It is again obvious that taking the ratio J,/I,, or (current at 
any non-resonant frequency) / (current at resonant frequency) as a criterion the selectivity of 
each circuit is proportional to the ratio . The greater this ratio is, the greater the proportion of 
current at non-resonant frequency to.the current at resonance. 


I= 1:13 Microhenries L.= 1:6 Microhenries 
C= :0353 Microfarads C= ‘025 Microfarads 
R= :064 ohms R= :064 ohms 


X #88 X* 125 


L*= 3*2 Microhenries 
C= +0125 Microfarads 







o 
5 R- -064 ohms 
p X* 250 

rod 

‘c 

ev 

£ 

S 


Supply 


02 


0 
764 780 


796 8i2 828 
Supply frequency in K.C/S. 


Fic. 40, Cap. V.—Parallel resonance curves. Effect of ratio of inductance to capacitance, 


When a rejector circuit is used in such a manner that the ratio of resonant to non-resonant 
P.D. at its terminals is of major importance, the above conclusions must be modified. The 
effect of any impedance which is effectively in parallel with it must be taken into consideration 
and it is desirable to analyse any particular case from first principles rather than to rely on general 
conclusions, An example of such an analysis is given in paragraph 64. 


Circuit magnification of a rejector circuit 

51. It should be obvious that a circuit consisting of L and C in parallel, whether inherent 
resistance is present or not, cannot have a voltage magnification, for the voltage across the 
inductance or condenser cannot be greater than the applied voltage. Instead the magnification 
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takes the form ot current magnincation that is, the circulating current is y times as great as the 
supply current. This is easily shown as follows. The R.M:S. circulating current, is equal to 


=. or wC E, while the supply current J, is equal to &R E. The ratio I,/Z, is therefore 
o 


E . CR 
aE oe 
Se ee ee ee 
= gee CRE -aCR- = 
L aE 
or oCE X epR = Rt 


and the statement that I, = J,is proved. This relation can often be used to shorten work in 
connection with actual radio circuits. 


L =1*6 Microhennes L = 1-6 Microhenries 
C= -025 Microfarads C= +025 Microfarads 

















R= +128 ohms R= :064 ohms 
$06 X * 62-5 X*# 125 
f L*= 16 Microhennes 

C* +025 Microfarads 

&'06 R= -032 ohms 
5 X* 250 
E08 
2 
& 
3, 






764 780 796 8le 828 
Supply frequency in KC/S 


Fic. 41, Cap. V.-—-Parallel resonance curves. Effect of variation of resistance. 


Rejector circuit with considerable resistance 


52. Although the circumstances rarely occur in radio circuits, it is desirable from a purely 
theoretical point of view to consider the conditions arising in a parallel inductance-capacitance 
combination when the resistance of either or both branches is comparable in magnitude with 
the reactance of the branch. Let us assume therefore that a circuit consists of an inductance of 
L henries which has a resistance of R;, ohms and a condenser of capacitance C farads, the losses 
in which can be represented by a resistance of Rp ohms. These being connected in parallel, an 
alternating E.M.F. of peak value & volts, and of variable frequency, is applied. The current in the 


inductance will be J, = g where Z, = +/ R? + (wL)? and will lag by an angle g, = tan St 
Le L 
on the applied voltage. The current charging the condenser will be Ig = £ where Z, 


Zo 





i\? 1 
ee 3 Seneca I = -1 i 
= o RS + (. E and will lead by an angle go = tan aC, The vector diagram of the 
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resulting conditions is given in fig. 42. The supply current 9, is given by the vector sum of 
J;,and -%4,and is obtained by completing the parallelogram two sides of which are %,, and I,. 
The diagonal through the origin is then equal to the supply current. 


In order to find an algebraic expression for the supply current, in terms of the applied 
E.M.F. and the circuit constants, it is necessary to resolve and J, each into two components 
in phase with, and 90° out of phase with the voltage. The components of 9; are (i) J;, sin o,, 
90° out of phase, and (ii) J, cos g, in phase, with the applied E.M.F. If any doubt is felt as 
to the justification for this procedure, it may be dispelled by confirming that the vector sum of 
Jy Sin M, and ¥;, cos gis A. Now the vector sum of these is +/(o;, cos y,)? + (9%, sin p,)? and 
since (cos a)* +- (sin a)? where a is an angle whatever, is equal to unity, we may consider the 
proposition proved. In the same way, the components of J are (i) %o sin go, 90° out of phase, 
and (ii) Ye cos ge in phase, with the voltage. 






Ie sin be ~ SF, sin by 
6 


meee ere ee ere ree ee ere cee eee ee ff wee toe eee wee ee: 


Se cos gcor5, coshy, 


Fic. 42, Cuap. V.—Vector diagram showing relation between currents in rejector 
circuit possessing considerable resistance. 


Now consider the vector %, representing the supply cutrent. .%, can also be divided into 
in-phase and 90° out-of-phase components ; its out-of-phase component is equal to the difference 
between ;,, sin y, and Jy sin yp, while its in-phase component is equal to the sum of J, cos p, and 
Iq COS Pg. It should be noted that this is true even if the circuit possesses no resistance, for in 
this instance sim g, and sin gy are each equal to unity because both inductive and capacitive 
currents are 90° out of phase and si 90° == 1, while cos g,, and cos 9, are each equal to zero 
because cos 90° = O. Hence it may, be said that in all cases 


Ia = V4 (AL SIN Y, — Pe SIM Yo)? + (A, cos G, + Ye cos ve) } 
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In order to eliminate the trigonometrical terms from this equation we use the relation 


. Xy . Xe 
SIN PL = FZ SEEDS 
L o 


Ry Ro 
cos w= 7 cos eZ 


giving a ee ee 
é x é x Ae S x Be x Re 2 
ea 7 a Z a Ry, x Z) 

=é Cie 





The expression under the square root sign is the admittance of the parallel circuit. The 
susceptance of the combination is 











X, Xe _ 
Ao a 
and the conductance is 
is) + Ro <= 
a4 4 


The supply current will be in phase with the supply voltage when the susceptance of the circuit 
is zero. This occurs when 


and the frequency at which this equation is true is called the resonant frequency of the circutt. 


This frequency is found by expressing the equation is such a way that the frequency, or 
which is 2x times the frequency appears thus :— 
1 


oL OC 
Re + oft "eee _ 


ol, oe. - 
RR + w®L2 w2C2R2 + 1 
L Cc 


R2 + wl?” wC?R? + 1 


w®LC?R, + L = RIC + w*®L®C 
Collecting terms containing w to the left hand side. 
ow? (LC?*R3 — L°C) = RIC —L 
RCL 
L 
whence oe? = ICR — 1 
= j e= 

~ LC (CR2 —L 


11 (R3C—L 
o= /re eat =} 


1 i (Ric — 1 
Finaly Soe al Te {Say 


cross multiplying, 
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From these equations it can be seen that only in the particular case when R, = R, is the 
resonant frequency equal to 


1 
Qn /LC 
In most circumstances however, the factor enclosed in brackets only differs from unity by 
a very small fraction. 


An interesting effect occurs if the numerator and denominator of the bracketed portion of 
the equation Loth become equal to zero. The “ resonant frequency ” according to the formula 


then becomes 
1 /1 ~0 
I 95 Jf re*d 


Now zero is not a number but the absence of any number whatsoever, and when an 


expression takes the form oit is said to be indeterminate. The condition in which the resonant 


frequency becomes indeterminate is when Ry, = Ro = e - The circuit then. behaves as if 


Cc 


each branch has a resistance a L in series with its inherent resistance, and the two branches in 
parallel then have a total joint resistance of a p ohms, no matter what the applied frequency 


Cc 
may be. 


This phenomenon has an analogy in the case of a transmission line which contains 
inductance and capacitance distributed all along its length, its inductance per unit length being / 
henries and its capacitance per unit length being c farads. The line will then transmit all 
frequencies equally well if the “load” at the end of the transmission line consists of resistance 


only, its value being equal to £ ohms. 


53. Reverting to the consideration of the admittance Y, of a rejector circuit, we have 
seen that 


Y= vp Bt 
The latter expression can be considerably simplified for practical use with negligible sacrifice 
of accuracy, by introducing the figures of merit, x1, x. thus 


Xt _ ol, bs oL 2 XL 
ZL ORE + ol? ol? (1 ) oL (1 + 7) 
whe 
Xe _ aC - oC - wC x2 
=—% = i 
2 R+ aa 1+ oC?RE 1+ #8 





ib xg Sat uh ) 
Hence B= oC (; ) OE Tee 


and when yx, and y > >1, which is almost always the case in radio circuits, this ‘simplifies to 


3 1 
R= of — —;- 
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Similarly R, 1 _ 1 
ee eke me ean ee 
2 RO+S) Rated 
L 
Be es 
Z% Re(i+scrg,) Roll + 22) 
1 1 
Ce 
noe (Rata) | RO +x 
Again if y, and 7 >> 1 this simplifies to 
1 1 
Gwe ede 
ae Rin + Row 
and if Ry is negligible, 
C 1 R 
~ Roe” wth? * 


For nearly all practical purposes, then, 
1 \? 1 1 \? 
y= [(oc— 2) + (aa tKa) 
At frequencies very near to the resonant frequency, the conductance may be considered 
equal to the conductance at resonance, that is RT: The admittance is then 


1 (EE 


the R.M.S. supply current being found by the relation J = YE as usual. 


Example 11.—A coil having an inductance of 160 microhenries and a resistance of 19 ohms 


is connected in parallel with a condenser having a capacitance of -000256 microfarad and a 
resistance of 1 ohm. Obtain an approximation to the admittance at the frequency corresponding 
tow = 5 X 10, the current set up by an R.MS. voltage of 100 volts, and the angle of lag or 
lead. 


wC = -000256 x 10-§ x 5 x 10* = -00128 


B= woG— +. = -00003 
oL 


Total resistance = 20 ohms. 


= (FB 
= V (82 x 10-97 + (80 x 10-9? 
= 10-* J TOR FOO 
== 43-8 x 10-® siemens (or mho) 
I = YE = 43-8 x 10-* x 100 
== 4,380 microamperes. 
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As aC is greater than + z the current leads on the applied voltage by an angle @ = tan ~? ; 





a -00003 
&G = -go0032 = “936 
= 6 = 43° 


VECTOR OPERATORS 


54. A stage has now been reached at which the relations between current voltage and 
impedance in various types of A.C. circuit can be found by the use of vector diagrams in con 
junction with elementary trigonometry. It is possible to solve practically any A.C. problem 
without further mathematical knowledge, but many problems are much more easily handied by 
expressing the vector quantities themselves by symbols denoting not only their magnitude but 
also their direction. One method which is sometimes employed in connection with impedances 
is to denote the magnitude of the impedance by a symbol or by a number representing the 
magnitude followed by a symbol or number representing the angle of phase difference 
caused by this impedance, for example, (Z, 6) would be an impedance of magnitude Z, 
causing a phase difference of @ radians, but as this alone would not indicate whether the 
impedance caned a leading or lagging current, the sign / is used to denote an angle of lag, 
and Y to denote an angle of lead. Thus Z £93 is equivalent to . R? + w*L*, where of = tan— 0. 
600 /5 = /R?* + o*L?, where a = tan- “45 ; but tan-2 = $= = o, and ~ is consequently 
infinite also. As wZ cannot be infinite, because we + w*L? is only 600 ohms, R must be zero, 
and therefore 600 5 represents and inductive reactance of 600 ohms. A further example may 
be given: let Z /6 = 800 /-5326, or 800 /30° -05326 being the radian measure of 30°. 


Then /R? + o®L = 800 





oL * 1 
wl? 1 
R? 3 
2 
ol? = = 


Also R*+ @L* = 6,400 
R? ( + 3) = 6,400 


R3 Ke = 4,800 
“R = 69-2 ohms, 
while 2? 1. = 1,600 
and aL == 40 ohms. 


This method of indicating the nature of an impedance of a given magnitude is frequently 
employed in telephone engineering. 
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55. A method which leads itself more readily to manipulation is that which introduces the 
conception of a “ vector operator.” In order to explain this, it may be desirable to consider the 
idea of a mathematical operation. When a quantity is denoted by a + 8, the plus sign may be 
considered to denote an operation performed upon 6, for we may consider that originally there 
were two groups containing a objects and 8 objects respectively, and an operation is performed 
upon the latter group, the whole being conveyed to and possibly intermingled with the former 
group so that a new group is formed, containing a number of objects equal to the sum of the 
numbers in the two original groups. If instead of a + b, we write b + a, we may consider that 
the group denoted by 6 is stationary and that the operation of addition is performed by moving 
the group @. The numerical result is of course the same in each case, and a + b = b +- a. 


The plus sign thus indicates the operation of addition, while the minus sign when used in 
arithmetic signifies the operation of subtraction, ‘e.g. a — 6 means that from a group of a objects 
a number 6 is taken. The minus sign is also called the negative sign, for it is also used to convey 
the conception of contrariety of direction with regard to a given direction which is arbitrarily 
said to be positive. The two meanings of the signs + and — rarely if ever give rise to confusion. 
If a certain problem concerns objects, the equation 7 — 3 = 4, for example, indicates that the 
operation of subtraction is performed upon three members of a group of seven, and the residue 
will consist of four members. The expression 3 — 7 = —4 is meaningless when applied to 
objects, but is intelligible when applied to distances in space if movement in a certain direction 
is assumed to be positive and movement in a direction exactly opposite to this to be negative, 
for the equation may then be considered to signify that, starting from a point which may be 
denoted by zero (0) an object is moved through three units of distance in the positive direction, 
and afterwards through seven units in the contrary or negative direction, its final position being 
four units from the original position (or origin) in the negative direction. 


56. Two symbols used in conjunction with numbers may also require definition. The symbol 
0 (zero) signifies the absence of any number, while the symbol cc (infinity) is used to denote a 
whole series of numbers which are greater than it is possible to comprehend. It must not be 
thought that the sign oc denotes a single, extremely large number. The untruth of this can be 
seén by allowing oc to represent some number too great to admit of comprehension, and then 
considering it to be raised to the power , where is a number greater than unity. The result 
of this operation is a number larger than the original one, which was denoted by’, but as it is 
too large for comprehension we still denote it by oc, which. thus becomes a synibol denoting a 
range of numbers and not a single number. This leads to another conception of zero, for if 


infinity is defined as some number larger thar can be conceived + must be some number smaller 


than admits of conception, and this exceedingly small quantity = is denoted by zero, hence the 


sign 0 has a dual existence, sometimes signifying the entire absence of any number and sometimes 
a quantity smaller than it is possible to imagine. We see, therefore, that many of the signs used 
in ordinary arithmetic and algebra are capable of different interpretations, yet it is rare that 
any confusion arises as to their meaning in any given example. 

When applied to distances in space, the symbol + oc represents an infinitely large distance 
in the positive direction, and — oc some infinitely large distance in the opposite direction. The 
whole series of numbers from -++ o¢ through zero to —- o with the exception of zero itself, are 
termed real numbers. This qualification “real” arose from the impossibility of representing 
the square root of a negative quantity by a number either positive or negative, because no quantity 
when multiplied by itself will give a negative quantity. Quantities like «/—4, +/—8, etc., were 
therefore called imaginary to distinguish them from quantities like 4/4, +/6-28, etc., the square 
root of which can be determined with an error smaller than any assignable magnitude if sufficient 
decimal places are calculated. Any imaginary quantity can be expressed as the product of +«/—1 
and a real quantity e.g. 


V—4=VJV(H-l x4=V—-1 x V4 = V1 x2 
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The term 4/ — 1 is generaJly denoted in mathematical textbooks by the symbol 7, but in 
electrical literature by the symbol 7 to avoid confusion with the symbol for current. The choice 
of the term “‘ imaginary ” to denote a quantity such as +/ — 1 x 2 or j2 is unfortunate because 
it may lead to the impression that no meaning can be assigned to such a quantity, whereas it will 
be shown that “7 ’’ may be regarded as a symbol of operation. 


57. We have seen that real numbers can be represented by distances from the origin along 
an arbitrary axis. Conventionally, the positive direction of this axis extends for an infinite 
distance to the right of the origin, while the negative direction of this axis extends for an infinite 
distance to the left of the origin. The multiplication of a positive quantity by — 1 can therefore 
be considered as its reversal in dire:tion, by rotation through 180° or z radians in either a clockwise 
or anticlockwise direction. Again, the result of multiplying + a by — 6 is the quantity — ad, 
which can be regarded as a multiplication of + a by + 8, giving a quantity of magnitude ad, 
and a rotation through 180° as in the previous instance. A further multiplication by — 1 may 
be regarded as a second rotation of 180°, so that — 1 x — 1 is equivalent to a single rotation of 
360° or 2 radians. An operator which rotates a vector quantity in this way is termed a versor. 


The quantity »/ — 1 is a number which if multiplied by itself gives — 1. The application of 
“/ — 1 twice in succession to the quantity @ gives »/ — 1 »/ — 1 a or — a, and is equivalent.to 
a rotation of a through 180° or two right-angles. Now let us postulate an operator which will 
effect a rotation through only one right-angle ; this operator may be termed a quadrantal versor. 
For convenience we may also define a unit vector as one having unit length and lying in the 
positive direction along the axis of real numbers. Then operating with the quadrantal versor 
upon the unit vector twice in succession will result in turning the latter through two right angles, 
which is x radians or 180°, that is two successive operations by the quadrantal versor are equivalent 
to_a single multiplication by — 1, or by two successive multiplications by +/ — 1, because’ 
Vv—1x+—/~—1=-—1. The result of a single operation by the quadrantal versor therefore 
appears to be identical with that achieved by a multiplication by the factor »/ — 1, or7. By 
convention the positive direction of rotation is anticlockwise. If the operation denoted by j 
is described as ‘‘ jaying ” the vector, we see that commencing with a unit vector, jaying the latter 
once results in a rotation through 90°, jaying twice a rotation through 180°, because 7 x 7 = 7? 
= — 1. A further oper: tion gives 7 x 7 X 7 = jj? = —1 xj or —j, while a fourth gives 7 X 
Xj x7 =7? Xx j*=—1 x —1=+ 1, and the unit vector becomes a unit vector once more, 
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Fic. 43, Cuap. V.—Argand’s diagram ; algebraic representation of vectors. 
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having its original length and direction. With reference to the axis of real quantities the axis 
of a quantity upon which 7 has operated once only, is vertically upward from the origin, while 
the axis of those upon which — 7 has operated once only is vertically downward through the 
origin. This may be shown upon what is known as Argand’s diagram (fig. 43a). The fact that 
a/ — 1 appears to lead a dual existence, sometimes appearing merely as an imaginary number 
and at others as a quadrantal versor need cause no confusion. 


58. Complex numbers are those which consist of the sum of a real and imaginary number, 
e.g.a-+ jb. If two such quantities are equal to each other, e.g. 


a+jb=c+ id 
the real parts a and c must be equal to each other and the imaginary parts 7b and jd also equal, 
because it is impossible for an imaginary number to be equal to a real number by definition. 
Thus if a +76 =c4+ ja ; 
(a + jb) — (a + 7b) =¢ + jd — (a + 7b) 
O0=c—a +j(d —}) 
“c=aandd=b 
unless a — c = 7(d — 6), i.e. a real number equal to an imaginary one, which is impossible. 


A complex number can be an operator. Suppose that the number (2 + 7b) operates upon a 
unit vector, which may be denoted by (1). Then (a + 7b) (1) = a (1) + 76(1). The result of the 
operation is the sum of two vectors one of which is in the direction of unit vector but is a times 
the magnitude of the latter, while the other is 6 times the magnitude of the unit vector but has 
been “ jayed ” i.e. rotated through 90° in the anticlockwise direction. The magnitude of the 
vector (a + jb) (1) is seen from its diagrammatic representation (fig. 43b) to be +/a? ++ 83. 
The angle through which the vector has rotated with reference to the direction of the unit vector 


1s fan —* z When used in conjunction with vector operators it is usual to denote vector quantities 


by clarendon type. The original vector operated upon may be an alternating current, e.g. I, 
and the operator R + joL. Then (R -}jwL) Lis a vector which may be regarded as the sum of 
two vectors, viz. RI + jwLZ I the first being an E.M.F. which is in phase with the current and the 
second an E.M.F. which leads on the current by 90°. The magnitude of the sum of these is 
/ R? + w*L? I where I is the magnitude of the current I, and the above result may be written 
symbolically as 

e=ZI 


or e=(R+ joL)I 

When used in this way the complex number R + jw is called an impedance operator in order 
to distinguish it from the magnitude of the impedance viz. »/R? + w?L?, the latter often being 
called simply the impedance. Some writers define R-+ jwL as the vector impedance and 
/R? + w?L? as the scalar impedance. It must be remembered however that R + jo, is not 
itself a vector but a vector operator. The preceding results are often conveniently thrown into 
another form in which the point hitherto denoted by 0 is regarded as the origin of a system of 
polar co-ordinates,the length and direction of the vector whose magnitude is r being denoted by 7,0. 
If a vector is represented by (a + 75) (1) where (1) is a unit vector, its magnitude or size is 
Ja? + 6% = 7, where a = 7 cos 0,b =7 sin 6, 

and therefore 





(a + 76) (1) == r(cos @ + 7 sem @) (1) 
hence the expression r (cos 6 + 7 sin 6) is equivalent to the operator a + 76. The factor 7 in this 
expression is equal to +/a? + 6? and is called the modulus of a + 7b, while the angle @ which is 





equal to tan—! e is called the argument of the complex quantity. 
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59. Complex numbers can be multiplied together in the same way as ordinary numbers, 
thus (a + 7b) (c + jd) = ac + jad +- jbc + 7*bd, or (since 7? = —1) (a + 70) (c + jd) "= (ac — bd) 
+49 (ad + bc). 
a+ jb 
; : c+ qd 
first expressing the denominator as a real quantity. To do this another complex number is 
introduced into the equation, namely c — jd, so that the quantity becomes 

a+jb c—jd 
c+ jd c—jgd 
¢ — jd and c + jd are called conjugate complex numbers. (¢ + jd) (c —jd) = c® — jed + jed — 
1. 


To divide one complex number by another an artifice is employed, e.g. 





is found by 








j’d or c? +- d*, because —j? = 
a+j7b ac — jad + jbe — j%hd 
c+jid c? + d? 
act+bd , .bc—ad 
-apeatlaype 
=A+jB 


which is a new complex number. The process of expressing the quotient of two complex quantities 
as a single complex quantity in this way is known as rationalisation. 


Hence 





Demoivres theorem 
60. We have seen that if the operator 7 (cos @ +7 sim @) operates upon a unit vector it has 


an effect equal to a+ 7) if a=,r cos 6 and b=4, sin 6. Similar results are obtained if the 
operation is performed upon any vector, for example if 


== (cos 0+ 7 sin 8) ¥ 
where v is a vector, and w is the result of operation upon it, the vector u is equal in magnitude to 
the vector v but is rotated in an anti-clockwise direction through the angle tan~! z The inverse 


operation denoted by 
u 
~ cos @ +7 sin 6 


means that v is equal in magnitude to u but is rotated through the angle 6 in a clockwise 
direction. Now, by the process of rationalisation 


1 cos 6 —j sin @ 

Se ne a eA Pee 

cos64-7s51n 6  cos® 6 + sin? 6 
= cos 0 — j sin 0, because cos? 6 + sin? 8 = 1 


As cos 6 = cos (—0) and —sin 6 = sin (—8),:cos 0 + 7 sim (—6) or cos 6 — 7 sin 6 is an 
operator which causes clockwise rotation. Successive rotations, say of 8 and ¢, are equivalent 
to a single rotation 6 + ¢. That is to say the operation denoted by the expression 


cos (8 + ¢) + 7 sin (8 + ¢) is the effect of two successive rotations, the first being 
(cos @ + 7 stm 6) and the second (cos ¢ +7 sin ¢). Hence 


cos (9 + ¢) +7 sin (0 + ¢) = (cos € +7 sin 6) (cos 6 +7 sin ¢) 
Ife=¢ : 
cos 20+ 7 sin 2 6 = (cos 0+ 7 sin 8)? 
and if instead of only 6 + 6, we have a sum of rotations each equal to 6 :— 
6+6+4 6....etc. m times = 10 
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cos m0 + 7 sinn 6 = (cosO +7 sn 0)". From this important theorem many useful results 
can be derived, for example the addition formulae of trigonometry which are frequently used in 
alternating current theory, particularly in the consideration of modulated waves :— 


cos (a + b) + j sin (a + b) = (cosa +] sin a} (cos b + 7 sin b) 
=cosacosb+jcosasinb+jsinacosb— sina sinb 
Equating the real and imaginary parts 
cos (a + 6) = cos acos b — sina sin b 
sin (a + b) = cosa sin b + sin acosb 
If instead of 6, we write — 5, in the original equation, we obtain 
cos (a — b) = cos acos b + sina sin b 
sin (@ — b) = sin acos b — cosasinb 
While if a = 5, 
cos 2a +7 sin 2a = (cos a +} sin a)® 
== (cos* a + 2) sin a cos a — sin? a 
Hence cos %a = cos? a — sin® a 
and sin 2a == 2 sin acos a 
aaa stn *a — sin *a (which is zero) to the right-hand side of the first of the two previous 
results 
cos 2a = cos *a + sin 2a —2sin2a 
=1—2sin2a 
because cos? a -+- sin? a = 1 
Rearranged this becomes 
sin? a = 4 (1 — cos2a). 
a result we have already used in dealing with the average value of a sinusoidal curve over a 
complete period. Reverting to a former pair of expressions, 
cos (a + 6) — cos (a — b) = cos a cos b — sin a sin b — cos a cos b — sina sin b 
.. cos {a — b) — cos (a + 6) =2 sina sin b 
As a practical example of the use of these formulae, consider the expression 
t= F (1 +4- sin wat) sin w,, 
where w, is 2% times an audio-frequency f, and , is 2x times a radio-frequency f,. In Chapter 
XII -it is shown that the aerial current in an R/T transmitter may be of this form. 
Expanding the right-hand member 


i = I [sin wt + gin ont sin oat] 


= I [sin ot + $ {cos (a, — wa)t — cos (we + wa)é}] 
so that the complicated expression first given may be resolved into the sum of three sinusoidal 
waves of different frequencies. 


61. In order to develop still another method of representation of a vector quantity by 
algebraic symbols, we must first refer to what are termed algebraic series. The latter expression 
is used to denote a number of terms each of which is related to its predecessor and successor in 
a perfectly definite manner. For instance, 1, 2; 3, 4, 5, is a series, each term being formed by 
adding unity to the preceding one, while 1, 2, 4, 8, etc. is a series in which each term is formed by 
multiplying the preceding one by two. An example of the development of a series is found in 
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the algebraic expression (a + x)", which gives rise to what is known as the binomial series. The 
binomial theorem states that, no matter what values a, x and possess, i.e., positive or negative, 
integral or fractional, 


n—l1 
2 





(@tataa + beaten yt ott ext 











n n—1l n—2 wig . 
oa Signet cage ese Ress irasale ede 
This is easily proved when n is a small positive integer, e.g. 2, 3, or 4, by direct multiplication; 
Ew? weed 2 tig 22-1, eee, ys 
1 1 2 
2 2-1 2— o 4 ‘ 
+ 7 2 a > 4 See eas 
2 
= a% + Qalx + T-a° eo” 
1 0 ae 

+ 2 e 3 3 e @ x8 seers ewoeve 

= @® + Qax + x? 


because a° = 1 and the fourth term of the series and all subsequent terms contain 0 ds a factor 
and are therefore equal to zero. 


Similarly 


(a + x)® = a + 3a*x + 3ax* + x8 


The arrangement of the terms can be seen to follow a definite plan. Starting with a", the powers 
of a decrease by unity in each successive term until (if » is a positive integer) a° or unity is 
reached, when the series ceases. This, however, does not occur if » is fractional or negative, for 
no term ever contains 4°, consequently in such instances the series continues indefinitely. The 
powers of x increase as the powers of a diminish, the first term being a* x® or a®, the second con- 
taining x1, the third x? and so on. The numerical coefficients can easily be written, provided n 
is a positive integer, by the use of the following table. 


1 2 =|] la? + 2ab + 1b? 
1 3 3 #1 la® + 3a*b +- 3ab? + 105 
1 4 6 4 1 lat + 4a°b + 6ab2 + 4ad8 -}- 15* etc. 
1 5 10 10 5 1 
16 15 20 15 6 1 
1 7 21 35 35 21 7 1 
It will be observed that any integer in this triangle is the sum of the two adjacent to it in the line 


above, except at the ends of each line where the integer is always unity. By adding the next 
line in the table for instance we may readily obtain the expansion of (a + x)§ 


(a +- x)® = a8 + Satx ++ 28a%x? + 56a%S + 70atx4 + S6a8x5 + 28a%x® +. Jax? + 28 
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62. Let the expression ( + 3) be expanded by the binomial theorem. The series 


obtained is 


2 
ny Fem. 4G.” teat. (1) 











n 2 
m n—1l n—2 a 1\8 
+ 1 e 2 e 3 e 1 ». (1) wesc ene etc. 

a3 n(n—1) , »(n—1) (n—2) , n(n —1) (n — 2) (n — 3) 
mer ET ogee 1x 2x 3n3 Yx2x3x4nt 00 

pe Cae 

—n 
mc lishthoge. = ggg oe gag 


Now suppose % to become larger and larger until it is some quantity greater than is compre- 

hensible, which we may denote by the sign oc. All the fractions of the form ze ; . etc., become 
n'n 

utterly insignificant when added to or subtracted from unity, and it may then be stated that the 


limiting value of (: + 1y when  -> oc (or when * > 0) is 


1 1 1 1 1 
I4ltatagatoatat ae wie bond Slaw etc. 


where 2!=1%x2,31=1x2x3etc, 3! is called “ factorial 3”, 11! “ factorial n” and 
soon. The sign -> is read “‘ approaches the limiting value ”’. 


The sum of an infinitely large number of terms of this series is 2-718281828.... which is 
denoted by the greek letter e. The value of “ e” to five correct decimal places can be obtained 
by taking only ten terms of the series. This awkward-looking number is of great importance in 
physics, being connected with all natural processes of growth or decay, for instance the voltage 
to which a condenser is charged by an applied steady voltage E is 


1 
= E Poh 
eCR 


t 
= E( -éR) 
£ tg CS 


where e is the voltage ¢ seconds after the charge commences, C the capacitance of the condenser, 
R the total resistance in series with it, and E the applied E.M.F. 


which is more conveniently written 


Now suppose that the expression to be expanded, (that is, to be expressed as the sum of a 


: . 1\" : 
series of terms) is (: + 1) This becomes, by employment of the binomial theorem 


1\* nx  nx(nx — I 
(14 5y 14 Bey ee 
4 mx (nx — 1) (nx — 2) 

8 In 
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and by sufficiently increasing #, as in the previous discussion, the terms nx — 1, nx — 2 etc., 
can be made to differ inappreciably from sz. When > oc, therefore this series becomes 


‘Ge ») motel pet See ae. cesee ee 0te, 


In the above example 
é 
cr (cx), (cx) 
s =1+ CR 5 +—* eee 


If x is a negative quantity, it can be shown in 5 es same ar that 


oveee ete, 


a x* x8 | xs 
ee =: | tap — At gece eet 
Thus 


Exponential form of cos @ +- j sin 9. 
63 As rotations through an angle of 6 radians are equal to a single rotation of #@ radians 
coon 6 + 7 sin n @ = (cos 0 + 7 sim 6)" 


= cot 0 (1 +9 S25) 


= cos" 6 (1 + 7 tan 6)* 
Ifn@ =» 


cosy +7 sing = cost 2(1 + jtan® ) 7 
and if is allowed to become larger and ‘ wger without limit tan £ and e become more nearly 


equal to each other. In the limit, tan © = £ and 


coop +) sing = cos 2 (1 +52) 
n tt 
or, since the term cos* a also approaches unity as # is increased without limit 


cos @ + jsing = (1 +52) itn > o. 


The right hand member of this equation may be expanded by the binomial theorem, with the 
following result ; 


cose + ising = 1+ 39,4 Ze + ut Jey + Ge +. ete, 


Comparing the righthand member with the expansion of «* it will be seen that they are of 
the same form, and therefore the operator (cos p + 7 stn 9) is written in the alternative form «% 
It can also be shown that cos p — 7 sim 9 is formally equivalent to eJ? 
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It has already been shown that 
(cos 6 -| j sin 6) (cosp +7 sing) = cos (0 + 9) +7 sin (6 + ¢) 


and in the exponential form this becomes #? sé? = -@+¢), The imaginary index therefore 
enters into algebraic combination just as if it were a real number. 


The four methods of expressing a vector operator are equivalent to each other, and if Z /8, 
a + 7b, Z (cos 6 +7 sin 6), &8 are applied in turn to a unit vector, the effect of the operation 
is in every case to rotate the vector in the positive direction through the angle @ and to extend 


the magnitude of the vector to Z units, provided that a? +- 62 = Z? and @ = tan-} 2 


Example 12.—3 + 7 4 is the a + 7 6 form of a vector operator. Express in the other forms. 
The modulus of 3 + 7 4 is +/3? + 4? = 4/25 = 5 
The argument, 0, is tan! 4 = +927 radians approx. 
3 +74 = 5 (cos -927 + 7 sin -927) 
cos +927 = +6 
sin 927 = -8 
34+74=5(-6 +) -8) 
or § /-927 
or 5 /53° 7’ 
or 5 ¢ (77 


The advantage of the form e% is the manner in which it lends itself to multiplication and 
division of operators. This process is simply carried out as follows :— 


ifa + jb = Z, 


c+jd = Z, 6 
(a + j8) (+ jd) = Z, 2,00 
While Z,&% = Z, eis =f fo-0) 
2 


The exponential form Z ¢#* is therefore the most convenient when multiplication or its 
extensions are to be performed, while the form a + 7d is preferable when addition or subtraction 
of vector operators is contemplated. For this reason it is often advisable to change from one 
form to the other in the course of an analysis. 


64. As an example of the simplification introduced into A.C. calculations by the employment 
of the impedance operator, the selectivity of the circuit consisting of an inductance and 
capacitance in parallel will now receive further consideration. In the first place, it must be 
emphasised that this parallel combination (which for the sake of brevity may be referred to as a 
“ rejector circuit '’, even thoygh the particular application is not that of a true rejector), is only 
of practical utility when used in combination with other circuits, which may possess only resis- 
tance, or may be tuned to any frequency whatever. In many instances the object of employing 
the rejector circuit is to obtain maximum P.D. across its ends at a certain frequency (to which 
the icjector is tuned) while the P.D. set up by currents of other frequencies is required to be a 
minimum. Such a circuit is shown in fig. 44 in which e, represents a source of alternating 
E.M.F. of frequency f, and ¢, a source of alternating E.M.F. having an amplitude equal to that 
of e, but with a frequency variable from 0 to oc, the R.M.S. values being E,, Ey. In series 
with the rejector circuit is a fixed resistance 7, and it is desired to obtain as large a P.D. as possible 
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between the points A and B, at the frequency /,, to which the rejector is tuned, while at any other 
frequency f, the P.D. between A and B is to be as low as possible. The selectivity of this com- 
bination may then be defined as the ratio 


P.D between A and B at the frequency f, 
P.D between A and B at any other frequency 


v, 
Vo 





Fig. 44, Cap. V.—Effect of external circuit upon selectivity of rejector circuit. 


Referring to the diagram, the impedance operator, z, of the rejector circuit, at any rrequency 
@ 
Qn . 
provided the impedances are expressed in the form of vector operators. Denoting the impedance 


is found by the rule for parallel imipedances, which is identical with that for parallel resistances, 


operator of the capacitive branch by 2, and that of the inductive branch by 2, z. = ae and 


joc 
z= R+ joLl, 
_ %e%, 
Bob ay, 


1 s 

. ee Eger) 

, 1 
R + jol TG 


oe R + jol 
~~ goCR +1 — w*LC 


The current i, due to a sinusoidal E.M.F. e, is 





and the P.D. between A and B is v == z ior 
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Denoting the impedance operator of the rejector at the frequency f; by 2, and the impedance 


operator at any other frequency fa by zn 
ze 


Vv. = 
rr bez, 


v= 228 
r+ in 








Since the amplitudes of e, and ¢, are numerically equal, however, the ratio = 
a 


Vr 2r 2 20 


VY 4+e% r+ 2 
Inserting the values of z, and z, and observing that at the frequency f,, 1 — w7LC = 0, 
R + josl 


R + Gory. < r + 
v:  jaxCR joxCR + 1 — wLC 
Mey Rt jok R+jol - 
jocCR jonCR + 1 — w3lC 


In the practical application of a circuit of this type R is always small compared with wl 


and R + joL may be replaced without appreciable error by joL. 
¥(josCR + 1 — o2LC) + jonl 


We a PO 
Va ja, (CRr + L) joule 
a {fon (CRr + L) +r (1 — $20} 
~~ Oa jor (CRr + L) 
or, since LC = J 
@, 
2 
v: as eee eniet =) 
ine jor (CRY + : 


1 
Sle so + 5) 


r(i- 
<4 CRED 
The second term of the right hand member of the equation may be further simplified :— 


3 
(G-3 r (wo? — ow?) w? — w3 
jg (CRr +L) gamut (CRr +L) jos ($+ Z) r+G) 
hence vr 1 oF — ee 
— — i-pR 


Vo \ 
= (6 Ze j 
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In this form it may be seen that in order to obtain high selectivity the factor ; + e 
must be as small as possible. Thus in some ere applications of the rejector circuit selec- 
tivity is not necessarily achieved by making = - large, for the product LC is fixed by the value of 
the ‘‘ desired ”’ frequency that is by a, ie a large value of L entails a small value of C, and 
consequently a large value of @ a The effect will now be illustrated by a numerical example. 


Example 13.—If L = 190 a C = -00025 uF, R = 50 ohms, r = 5,000 ohms, find the 
selectivity when w, = 5:6 X 1 


Considering the imaginary portion of (ii) only 


wa alte ft x os pong = 5 x 10" 





o2 — == (wr, + aa) (we — wn) = 10°6 X 108 x -6 x 108 
= 6-36 x 1014 
o —w? 6-36 10 
ae ee ee 
R 1 50 10° 


L ta ie * 1% + -p0025 x 5,000 
= °3125 x 10° + -8 x 10% 
= 1-1125 x 108. 
Ve 1-135 x 10® 
yi se 
=1—j1-011. 


In R.M.S. values, therefore 
V, = V1? + (1-011)? V, 


V, = ]- 
or V, = 1-42. 
Now suppose that 7 is increased to 100,000 ohms. Then S becomes 4 x 10 which is small 
compared with ;. and the latter factor will control the selectivity, giving 
S= : 1-135 x 108 
~ JI C3ia5 + -04) x 108 
es 1-135 
= 1— 973595 
= 1—j3-22 
That is, Vr = 4/1 + (3-22)? V, 
org == 3-375. 


The voltage between A and B (fig. 44) due to the non-resonant frequency is in this instance 
only 29-6 per cent, of the voltage at resonance, for equal applied voltages. 
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If the value of the ratio z is chosen so that it is equal to Rr or in other words if oe = 7 


the factor 6 + ai has its minimum value. This may be proved mathematically or by 


taking simple numerical values. It follows that if in fig. 44 y represents the total internal 
resistance of a circuit which is equivalent in its effect to the generators é, én, specified above, 
the greatest selectivity will be obtained when the dynamic resistance of the rejector circuit is 
equal to the internal resistance of the equivalent generator. This is of the utmost importance 
in the design of the circuits used in connection with thermionic valves both for reception and 
transmission, and the above example shows the danger of making any assumption as to the 
selectivity of a rejector circuit without taking into account the circuits to which the rejector 


is connected. 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE TRANSFORMER 
COUPLED RESONANT CIRCUITS 
THE TRANSFORMER 


1, One of the greatest advantages of an alternating current supply is the ease with which 
the transformation of a low to a high voltage or vice versa can be performed, without the aid of 
rotating machinery. This transformation is effected by means of a piece of apparatus called a 
static transformer, or more commonly, a transformer, which consists essentially of three circuits, 
namely, a magnetic circuit linking two electric circuits. The latter are terméd the primary 
circuit, which contains the fundamental source of all the energy transformed or dissipated in the 
apparatus, and the secondary circuit respectively. The magnetic circuit is the volume of space 
occupied by magnetic flux, and may consist of a path of ferromagnetic material such as iron, 
or a non-magnetic material such as air, giving rise to what are called iron-core and air-core trans- 
formers respectively. The principles are the same in each type, but it is convenient to treat 
them in an entirely different manner, and in this chapter the term transformer may be regarded 
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Fic. 1, Cuap. VI.—Principle of transformer. 


as an abbreviation for iron-core transformer ; the theory of air-core transformers is more con- 
veniently treated in the section on “ coupled circuits.’’ The transformer is represented diagram- 
matically in fig. 1, and consists of a ferromagnetic core, which is built up of laminations, 
the best swedish soft iron, or stalloy, being usually employed in order to reduce hysteresis 
and eddy current losses. These laminations are insulated from each other by varnish or thin 
paper. Over the core are wound the two electrically conductive circuits, primary and secondary, 
the windings being brought to terminals. If the secondary winding is given more turns than 
the primary, the transformer will give a secondary E.M.F. which is higher than the primary 
terminal P.D. and the contrary is the case if the secondary winding is given fewer turns than 
the primary. The two forms are therefore known as step-up and step-down transformers 
respectively. The two windings are well insulated from each other by micanite and varnished 
cloth, and if very high voltages are to be handled, possibly wound upon insulating sleeves. 
The general arrangement is shewn in fig. 2, in which two principal types of construction are 
illustrated, namely the core type (a) and the shell type (5). It will be observed that the core 
type follows closely the theoretical diagram given previously, except that instead of carrying one 
winding on each of the two “limbs ”’ of the core, both primary and secondary windings are 
distributed equally between the two. It may be said that in the core type the magnetic 
circuit is to a great extent covered by the coils, which are freely exposed, while in the shell 
type, the winding is chiefly enclosed by the magnetic circuit, which is itself exposed. It is 
usual to divide the high voltage winding into separately insulated sections in order to 
reduce the potential difference between the successive layers of wire. This Jeads to a decrease 
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Notation 

2. Owing to the large number of variable quantities which must be taken inio consideration 
when dealing with the action of the transformer, the vector diagrams are apt to appear rather 
complicated, but provided that the diagram is drawn step by step as detailed in the text, it will 
be found that the vectors themselves convey the whole of the essential theory. 


The notation which is used is as follows :— 


Primary terminal P.D. .. ae ae is ze as 23 Vy 
Primary induced counter-E.M.F. a ts as at si Ey 
Component of terminal P.D. equal to latter .. 2% a - V~ 
Secondary induced E.M.F. eg a oie oe ae BE, 
Secondary terminal P.D. .. ats pe 28 i Be £0 Vy 
Primary no-load current .. es os ee Lg 3 - Ig 
Iron-loss component of J, c sa so es 3 se rf 
Magnetising component of J, .. as ats id aye - Im 
Primary load current es = ss ss she ihe a i, 
Secondary load current .. sk = she ir 4 ws I, 
Total primary current... . us Sa a Ip 
Flux established by primary magnetising garrent si os sts Da 
Flux due to primary load current ifs Mg 22 ae a ®, 
Flux due to secondary load current... ia iz a oe ®, 
Primary leakage flux... “8 a Ag ci ‘5 
Secondary leakage flux .. wif i wi 1. ®y 
Counter E.M.F. due to primary leakage flux i i Me .. phy 
Counter E.M.F. due to secondary leakage flux. . ae pa -. Ea 
Total fluxes and voltages allowing for magnetic leakage :— 
In primary circuit Ss es ac A - ‘A te ®,, Ey 
In secondary circuit i ui se oe sua ds ws ®,, Ey 
Primary circuit constants :— 
Resistance of winding .. ass mee a otis Che ig R, 
Inductance of winding .. Ei ee - et sa os [, 
Number of turns Ae oe ar ise ts o4 N, 
Primary impedance, no load Pe = i ‘i a st Zo 
Primary inductance, no load ile 2 a ne a8 ats Le 
Effective reactance of primary, no load. oe bes a ie Xo 
Effective resistance of primary, no load. . we ua ti wi R, 
Equivalent primary resistance .. oe ie as ws a Rp 
Equivalent primary reactance .. sis ae sg is = Xp 
Secondary circuit constants :— 
Resistance of winding... ie ag ad - Se i R, 
Inductance of winding .. es ar - se se i L, 
Number of turns .. ie : ar on - N. 
Equivalent secondary iesintanice ne a ek “4 we R, 
Equivalent secondary reactance . a ste si os Os Xs 
N, : 
PU FANG Bes acs : ot si i is T 


It will be assumed that the primary teriiirial P.D. is of sinusoidal waveform, and it will then 
nly be necessary to deal with R.M.S. values of voltage, current and flux. 
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Primary current and voltage, secondary on open circuit 


3. If an alternator is connected to the primary terminals of the transformer, the secondary 
winding being left on open circuit, an alternating current will flow in the primary winding, and 
will establish a corresponding flux in the iron core, The primary winding is then acting simply 
as an inductive coil and the current will be equal to 

Vp 

I o= Zo 
In all practical transformers the inductive reactance of the primary winding is very large indeed 
compared with its resistance, and I, which is called the no-load primary current,-will lag on 
the applied voltage by nearly 90°. The vector diagram fig. 4a shews the relative phases of Io, 
the counter-E.M.F. of self-induction, Z,, which is numerically equal to o£, J, and the reactive 
component, V,, of the applied voltage, which is equal and opposite to E,. A component Rol, 
of the terminal voltage is also shewn ; this provides for the unavoidable losses which occur even 





(a) (b) 


Fic. 4, Cuap. VI.—Vector diagram showing no-load conditions. 


when the transformer secondary is on open circuit. This aspect of the no-load condition is 
identical with that taken in the discussion of an A.C. circuit possessing resistance and inductance 
in series (Chapter V). In dealing with the transformer, however, it is more convenient to consider 
that ¢he resistance causing the no-load losses is in parallel with the primary winding. The no- 
load current then consists of two components in quadrature, first the loss component which is 
denoted by J; and is in phase with the applied voltage Vp, and second a component J, called 
the magnetising component which lags on the applied voltage by 90°, and is responsible for the 
establishment of the alternating flux ®,. The flux is in phase with the current J, and the 
counter-E.M.F. of self-induction, E,, lags on Im by 90°. The relationship between the various 
components of voltage and current is shewn in fig. 4b. 
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4. In the type of transformer under discussion, the primary and secondary windings are 
arranged on the core in such a way that practically all the flux produced by the magnetising 
current will link with every turn of the secondary winding ; in consequence the flux will cause 
an induced E.M.F. not only in the primary but also in the secondary winding, the E.M.F. in 
every turn of winding being of the same magnitude. The total E.M.F. induced in the primary 


dy 


is by Faraday’s law equal to N, times the rate of change of flux, or N, 


di 
am N, and N, being the 


number of turns in the primary and secondary windings respectively. From this we may im- 
mediately deduce the most important law of the transformer. 


and the secondary 





induced E.M.F. will be N, times the rate of change of flux or N, 


Secondary E.M.F. __ Turns on secondary winding 
Primary counter-E.M.F. ~ Turns on primary winding 
or, algebraicallv, 
¥ae DO a 
E, Ny 


This is called the transformation ratio of the transformer. In a step-up transformer T is 
greater than unity, and in a step-down transformer, less that unity. As the secondary E.M.F. 
and the primary counter-E.M.F. are both caused by the same changing flux, they must be in 
phase with each other, and since the primary counter-E.M.F. is (practically) 180° out of phase 
with the voltage applied to the primary, the secondary induced E.M.F. must also be 180° out 
of phase with the applied voltage. To illustrate the relation between the voltage applied to the 
primary and the induced secondary E.M.F. suppose a transformer to have 100 primary turns 
and 3,300 secondary turns the secondary being on open circuit. An applied voltage of 220 
volts will cause a small current to flow, and the counter-E.M.F. induced in the primary winding 
will be nearly but not quite 220 volts, the difference being utilised to supply the small power 


losses. The counter-E.M.F. induced in each turn of primary winding will be ot = 2-2 volts 


per turn, and a similar E.M.F. will also be induced in each turn of secondary winding, hence the 
total secondary E.M.F. will be 2-2 x 3300 or 7260 volts. 


Effect of secondary load current 


5. (i) If a circuit is connected to the secondary terminals, the induced E.M.F. in the latter 
winding will establish a secondary load current. This current in its turn will set up in the core a 
magnetic flux which is proportional to the ampereturns on the secondary winding. The establish- 
ment of a secondary current therefore tends to weaken the flux caused by the primary current, but 
actually this effect does not occur, because as soon as secondary current starts to flow, reducing 
the total effective flux, the primary counter-E.M.F. is also reduced, and the applied voltage is 
able to supply an increased primary current called the primary load current, which in its turn 
sets up a flux which is equal and opposite to that caused by the secondary load current. This 
equality must signify that the additional primary ampereturns are equal to the secondary 
ampereturns or Primary load current x N, = Secondary load current x Ng 


Primary load current — Ny, _ 
Secondary load current AM, : 


If 7, and J, are the primary and secondary load currents 
1,=TI, 


The total primary current is the vector sum of the original no-load current and the primary 
load current. The magnitude of the latter will increase directly with the magnitude of the 
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secondary current, and when the secondary is supplying a current approaching the normal load 
for which it is designed, the primary load current is so much greater than the no-load component 
that the latter may be disregarded. Under these conditions, the relation between primary and 
secondary currents may be written 

ib=TI, 


where I, is the total primary current. 


(ii) The phase relation between the primary current and terminal P.D. depends upon the 
nature of the impedance of the appliance to which the secondary winding is supplying current 
and can be shewn by vector diagrams. In order to preserve balance in these, the following 
convention is adopted. If the transformation ratio is less than unity (step-down) the vectors 
representing secondary voltages are drawn to a scale T times as large as the primary voltages, 


ip 


Mo ----- 222-2200 2222-22 


0 





£WE -hylm 
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Fic. 5, Cuap. VI.—Voltage and current relations with 
purely resistive load. 


while the primary currents are drawn on a scale T times as large as the secondary currents. 
If the transformation ratio is greater than unity these scales are adjusted in an opposite manner. 
In effect therefore the vector diagrams are drawn as for a transformer of unity turns ratio. 


Resistive load on secondary 

6. The effect of connecting to the secondary winding a circuit possessing resistance only is 
shewn by the vector diagrams, fig. 5. In fig. 5a Im is the magnetising component of the primary 
no-load current Io, I; the loss component. The primary flux ®, is caused by Jm and is in phase 
with the latter. Lagging upon this flux by 90° are the induced voltages E, and E,, the former 
being the primary counter-E.M.F. and the latter the secondary induced E.M.F. £, is to all 
intents and purposes equal to the applied voltage V, and is 180° out of phase with it, while E, 
is in phase with E,, hence the secondary E.M.F. is 180° out of phase with the applied voltage. 
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Now consider the effects caused by a secondary load current J, which is in phase with the 
secondary E.M.F., E,. This current will produce a flux ®, in phase.with J, as shewn in fig. 5b, 
and as already stated the effect of this flux is to reduce the total flux linking with the primary 
winding, so that the inductance of the latter is decreased. As a result an increased primary 
current will flow setting up a flux ®, which is equal and opposite to ®,. The flux #,is caused 
by a component of primary current which is in phase with it and is termed the primary load 
current J,, and it is apparent that J, must be exactly opposite in phase to J, in order that the 
phase relationship between ®, and ®, shall be correct. The total primary current J, is the 
vector sum of the primary load current J, and the no-load current Jo, and is obtained by the 
usual construction. It will be seen that J, lags upon the applied voltage Vp, by an angle 6, 
which is inversely proportional to the load current, i.e. with a small secondary current. 0, is 
nearly'90° but when the secondary winding is caused to give a large current the primary current 
and primary voltage are very nearly in phase. This may be expressed by stating that when on 





Ha=TE, 


Fic. 6, Cuap. VI.—Voltage and current relations with purely inductive load. 


full load with a purely resistive circuit the transformer acts as if it were practically noninductive, 
or alternatively, that with such conditions of loading the power factor of the primary circuit 
approaches unity. 


Purely reactive loading 

7. (i) If the secondary load is replaced by an inductance having negligible resistance the 
resulting conditions are shewn in the vector diagram fig. 6. Here again J, is the magnetising 
current and the flux ®, is in phase with it. The vectors £, and E, are the primary and secondary 
induced voltages as before and V, equal in magnitude to F,, but of opposite phase, is the primaiy 
terminal voltage. It should be noted that in this and all future vector diagrams, the vector E, 
is not actually drawn, because it coincides with E, owing to the adjustment of relative scales 
of current and voltage, paragraph 5. The secondary current J, will lag on the secondary voltage 
E, by 90°, and will set up the flux ,, but in order that the total flux may remain constant‘and 
equal to®,, a primary load current J, will be established, its phase being such that its resultant flux 
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®, is equal and opposite to ®,. The primary load current lags on the applied voltage by 90°, 
and the total primary current Ip which is the vector sum of J,, Im and Jj, will lag on Vp, by 
an angle 6, which is nearly but not quite 90°. 


(ii) The effect of a purely capacitive secondary load is shewn in the vector diagram, fig. 7, 
the magnetising current Jm and flux ®, being as before, and E, the secondary E.M.F. lags by 
90° on these. The secondary load current I, leads on E, by 90°, and the primary load current 
I, is 180° out of phase with J, The primary load current J, is the vector sum of J, and Io. 
Under certain conditions, a resonant condition may exist, and this occurs when the primary 
load current is exactly equal (and of opposite phase) to the magnetising current. The total 
primary current I, is then only that due to the iron losses, and so far as the primary terminal 
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Fic. 7, Cuap. VI.—-Voltage and current relations with purely capacitive load. 


P.D. is concerned the transformer with its capacitance load behaves like a rejector circuit. 
This condition never occurs in power transformers but is of importance in the small iron-core 
transformer used in audio frequency amplifiers. 


Secondary load both resistive and reactive 


8. (i) As a rule, the appliance to which the secondary winding is connected will possess 
both reactance and resistance. In order to investigate the action under such conditions, consider 
the secondary load to consist of a resistance of 7, ohms and an inductance of /, henries connected 
in series, and the impedance of the load will then be /73 + w%?=Z, ohms. The vector 
diagram is given in fig. 8, and as before, the secondary induced E.M.F. E, will cause a current J, 


“1 
to flow, its magnitude being J, =} ohms; this current will lag on by an angle @, = as 
2 3 
The primary load current J, is of opposite phase to J, in order to establish the necessary counter- 
balancing flux, and the total primary current is the vector sum of J, and Io, lagging upon the 
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applied voltage Vp by the angle @, which is slightly greater than 65, the inequality becoming 
smaller as the secondary current increases. When the transformer is giving its full secondary 
current, 1t may be considered that the primary current lags on the appiied E.M.F. by an angle 
equal to 6, which is tantamount to an assertion that the transformer itself has no effect upon 
the phase difference, but merely serves to alter the voltage applied to the external circuit con- 
nected to the secondary terminals. 


(ii) In fig. 9 is shewn the condition which arises when the secondary load possesses both 
resistance and capacitive reactance. Here FE, and E, lag by 90° on the magnetising current, 
and J, leads on E, by an angle 6,, the primary load current J, being of exactly opposite phase 
in order to produce the necessary counter-balancing flux. The primary current Ip is the vector 
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sum of J, and Jo, and leads on the applied voltage Vp by the angle 0, which is slightly less than 
6,. In the inset diagram the resonance condition is depicted. In this case the vector sum of. 
I, and Ip, i.e. Ip is in phase with the applied voltage V,, and the circuit behaves as if it possesses 
neither inductance nor capacitance, imposing only a resistive load upon the alternator. 


Losses in transformers 
9. In the circuits just discussed, it will be observed that, if the no load current is neglected, 
the following relations hold, namely Ip = I, x T, E,= E, X T=Vp x T. From this it 


follows that Ip x Vp= I, x T xX =f or Jp V»>= J, E, This indicates that if the losses are 
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neglected, the power input is equal to the power output, which is of course to be expected from 
the principle of conservation of energy. In practice this equality is not achieved owing to the 
conversion of a portion of the energy supplied into heat, and it is convenient to divide the losses 
according to the portion of the transformer in which they occur. This leads to the conception 
of (i) iron losses (ii) copper losses and (iii) losses due to magnetic leakage. 


Tron losses 
10. The iron losses are caused by (a) eddy currents in the iron, and (b) hysteresis. 


Eddy currents ——These are due to the effects already noted in connection with the armatures 
of dynamo-electric machinery (Chapter IV), and are reduced but not entirely eliminated by 
lamination of the iron core. The degree to which the sub-division is performed depends to some 
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extent upon the kind of iron employed, and also upon the frequency for which the transformer 
is designed. At the standard commercial frequency (50 cycles per second) a thickness of -014 
inch is frequently adopted if soft iron is used, but: with stalloy the laminations may be as much 
as -03 inch in thickness. At lower frequencies thicker laminations may be used, but at higher 
frequencies it becomes increasingly difficult and expensive to achieve the degree of lamination 
which is necessary if the iron losses are not to be increased. At frequencies of the order of 
hundreds or thousands per second therefore, the irori losses are much greater than at commercial 
frequencies. 
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Hysteresis losses-——Duting each alteration of the magnetising current, the core 15 carried 
through a complete cycle of magnetisation, and the variation of the flux density B under the 
influence of the magnetising force H gives rise to a B/{ curve which is actually a closed Joop. 
This signifies that the energy expended in creating the flux is not entirely restored to the clectric 
circuit when the flux is destroyed, or that energy is expended in changing the magnetic state of, 
the material. This phenomenon was dealt with in Chapter IJ, and it is only necessary to add 
that in practice it is usual to assume that the energy expended may be represented by an equation 
of the form 


Wr =AB*? 


where W), is the energy required to carry the iron through a complete magnetic cycle, in ergs per 
cubic centimetre, and # a constant for the particular kind of iron. For materials customarily 
employed in transformers / usually lies between -O001 and -0015. As an example, consider the 
power Py required to overcome the hysteresis loss in a transformer core, the cross section of 
which is 100 square centimetres and the length of the mean magnetic circuit is 200 centimetres. 
The hysteretic constant 4 may be taken as -001, and the frequency 50 cycles per second, while 
the flux density may be as high as 10,000 C.G.S. units. 


Then Py = -001 x 100001:7 x 10-7 joules per cm® per period 
= -001 x 1000017 x 10-7 x 100 x 200 x 50 Wes 


gins (10000 1:7 = 6,310,000) 
+ P, = 001 x 6-31 x 108 x 1077 x 102 x 2 x 10? x 50 
= 103 x 6-31 x 108 x 1077 x 102 x 10? x 10? = 631 watts. 


The iron losses are practically the same on no load as on full load, and in the former condition 
are responsible for practically. the whole of the losses, because the actual ohmic resistance of 
the primary is so small that, when only the small no-load primary current is flowing, the J?R 
loss in the ccnductor is negligible. It will be remembered that the no load current was divided 
into two components, one of which, Ii, was said to establish the flux and to cause no loss of 
energy, while the other, J;, was held responsible for the losses under no-load conditions. As we 
have now seen, these are almost entirely due to the iron and consequently J; is referred to as 
the iron-loss current. 


Copper losses 

11. These are caused by the actual ohmic resistance of the windings, and as stated above 
are negligible when the secondary is unloaded. When a secondary current is established, 
however, the primary current increases and the copper losses in the primary circuit are equal to 
I?R,, while the copper losses in the secondary circuit become J3R,, hence the total copper 


losses are 
P, = [2R, + LR, watts. 


In consequence of this waste of power the resistance 1s responsible for a voltage drop in 
each winding, and to produce a given number of magnetising ampereturns, the primary terminal 
voltage must be greater than that calculated by ignoring the effect of resistance, while the re- 
sistance of the secondary winding causes its terminal P.D. to be less than the induced E.M.F. Ey. 
These consequences are shown in a vector diagram (fig. 10). The no-load current J, and the 
voltages E, and E, are as in previous diagrams. Assuming that the load possesses both inductance 
and resistance, the secondary current J, lags upon E, by the angle 0,, and a component of voltage 
e, = I, R, in phase with J, represents the internal secondary P.D. due to the copper loss. The 
secondary terminal voltage is the vector difference between E, and e, and is shown by the vector 
V,. Similar effects occur in the primary, and it is seen that ', the primary current is the vector 
sum of J, and J, the no-load and load currents respectively. The copper loss in this circuit is 
responsible for an internal P.D. equal to I, R, = e, which is in phase with Jp, and the total 
voltage V, which must be applied to the primary is now not V, equal and opposite to E,, as 
in previous instances, but the vector sum of e, and V,. 
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It has been shown that the total copper losses are equal to 2 R, + 13 R, watts. It is 
sometimes convenient to regard these as being caused by a single resistance placed either in the 


primary or secondary circuit. As J, is practically equal to ti the copper losses may be written 
ane + 2 a or 7? (R, + Rs watts and if no copper losses existed in the transformer itself 


resistance Ry + As placed in series with the primary circuit would have the same effect as the 


ft, 
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actual primary and secondary resistances, both with respect to the losses and to the P.D. at the 
secondary terminals. The expression (R, + ms is therefore called the equivalent resistance of 


the transformer referred to the primary circuit, or more briefly as the equivalent primary 
resistance and is generally denoted by R,. Alternatively, it may be assumed that the whole of the 
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copper losses are caused by a resistance equal to R, + T? R, in the secondary circuit, the primary 
circuit then being assumed to have no copper losses; the expression (R, + T? R,) is called the 
equivalent secondary resistance, and is denoted by R,. It may be observed that if the windings 
are so designed that the current density is the same in both primary and secondary windings, 
that is, if each winding carries the same current per square millimetre of cross-sectional area, 
the cross section of each winding is inversely proportional to the number of turns, while the 
length of each winding is proportional to the number of turns, provided that the primary and 
secondary are intermingled and not wound one over the other. In consequence, T*? R, is always 
approximately equal to R,, and the equivalent resistance approximately equal to double the true 
resistance, i.e. Rp = 2R,, or R;= 2Rg. 


Example —A 25 K.V.A, transformer has a step up of 10 to I, and is designed for a primary 
voltage of 250 volts. The primary winding has a resistance of -02 ohms and the secondary 1-8 
ohms. Find the equivalent secondary resistance, the fall of terminal P.D. at full load, and the 
copper losses at full load. 


The equivalent secondary resistance = R, + T? R,, 
= 1-8+ 10? x -02. 
= 3-8 ohms. 
N.B.— 2R, = 3:6 ohms. 
Full load primary current (neglecting no-load component) 
25000 volt-amperes 


= 350 volts = 100 amperes. 
The voltage drop due to primary resistance = 100 x -02 
= 2 volts. 
Hence the secondary voltage, instead of being 2500 volts will be 2480 volts. 
Full load secondary current = z= = y= = 10 amperes. 


Voltage drop due to secondary resistance = 10 x 1-8 = 18 volts. Hence the secondary 
terminal P.D. = 2480 — 18. 
== 2462 volts. 


Copper loss at full load = 72?R, + G3 
= 100? x oo aes 1-8 
= 200 + 180 
== 380 watts. 


Using the equivalent secondary resistance :— 
Total resistance drop = I, (R, + T? R,) = I, Rs = 10 X 3-8 = 38 volts. 
Secondary terminal P.D. = 2500 — 38 = 2462 volts. 
Copper losses = [*, (R, + T? R,) 
= 100 x 3-8 = 380 watts. 
The use of the “ equivalent resistance’ method obviously reduces the amount of arith- 
metic required. 


Losses due to magnetic leakage 

12. Up to the present it has been assumed that the whole of the flux set up by the mag- 
netising current passes through every turn on both windings of the transformer, but this is not 
entirely true. Considering a transformer with the general design shown in fig. 11; the current in 
the primary winding sets up a flux, a portion of which may leave the core and pass through the 
air, and these tubes of flux do not link with the secondary winding. As they do not assist in 
producing a secondary E.M.F. they are known collectively as the primary leakage flux. Similarly, 
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the current flowing in the secondary will produce some tubes of flux which do not link with the 
primary winding, and these constitute the secondary leakage flux.. The leakage flux due to each 
winding is produced by the current in that winding and is independent of the other, and each 
portion is therefore in phase with and proportional to the current responsible for its existence, 
both leakage fluxes increasing with an increase of load current. This is in contrast with the 
main flux linking with both windings, which being proportional to the magnetising current In 
remains constant at all loads. Since the primary ampereturns and secondary ampereturns are 
nearly equal the leakage fluxes wili also approach equality, because the reluctance of their 


Secondary leakage flux 






P Secondary 
winding 






Main flux 
Fic. 11, Caap. VI.—Primary and secondary leakage flux. 


Primary leakage flux 


respective paths cannot be very different. The effects of magnetic leakage are shewn in the 
vector diagram fig. 12, in which the common flux is shewn by ®,, and lagging on this by 90° 
are the induced voltages E, and E, in the primary and secondary windings respectively. £, is 
counterbalanced by a component of the applied voltage which is represented by V,. Thesecondary 
voltage E, gives rise to the secondary current J,, and J, in turn produces the flux ®, of which a 
portion ,®, represents the leakage flux. The actual secondary flux is the vector surn of the com- 
mon flux ®,. and the secondary leakage flux ,®,, and is indicated by the vector ®. The effect of 
the secondary leakage flux is to cause a reduction in the total induced secondary voltage, which 
may be considered to be due to a component of the secondary E.M.F. which lags by 90° on the 
leakage flux, as shewn by the vector ;£,. The effective E.M.F.acting in the secondary winding 
is the sum of the vectors E, and ,E, and is given by £3. It will be observed that this vector 
lags by 90° on the effective secondary flux ,. The primary load current 7, produces the flux 
®, counterbalancing the flux ,, and the primary current Jp is the vector sum of J, and the no- 
load current 7,. The primary leakage flux ,®, is in phase with Jp, and the total primary flux, 
is therefore 4}. The result of the leakage flux may be represented by considering that an ad- 
ditional counter E.M.F. ,£, is induced in the primary winding, and this must be overcome by 
an additional applied voltage, hence the terminal P.D. is not V,, 180° out of phase with E£,, 
but V, which leads upon the resultant primary flux ®; by 90°. 


Effects of magnetic leakage 

13. (i) It will be observed that owing to magnetic leakage, the applied E.M.F. has to be 
increased in value in order to obtain a given secondary current, and this applied E.M.F. leads on 
the primary current by a greater angle than would be the case in the absence of leakage. The 
latter therefore appears to add an effective inductance in series with the primary winding, and 
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this is called the leakage inductance of the primary. Again in the secondary circuit the terminal 
voltage is reduced by the effect of leakage from EF, lagging by 90° on the common flux, to E, 
lagging by an angle greater than 90°. The secondary current J, lags on the actual secondary 
E.M.F. Ej by the angle 6,, whereas in the absence of the secondary leakage flux it would lag 
by the same angle upon the voltage E,. The effect of the magnetic leakage is therefore to increase 
the angle of lag between the secondary current and the common flux, and is equivalent to the 





Fic. 12, Cuap. VI.—Effect of leakage flux. 


introduction of an inductive reactance into the secondary circuit. Both leakage inductances 
cause a reduction in the secondary terminal P.D. for a given applied voltage, and in practice 
certain steps are taken to reduce this reactive voltage drop. One expedient, applicable chiefly 
to transformers of the core type, is to use concentric windings, the secondary being wound in 
sections over the primary. In the shell type of transformer, the windings may be sectionally 
wound and the primary ard secondary sections intermingled upon the centre limb, with the same 
object. The arrangement of one winding on each limb of the core, as in fig. 1, is hardly ever 
>dopted. 
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(ii) The effects of both copper losses and magnetic leakage are illustrated by the vector 
diagram given in fig. 13, which shews the conditions when the secondary load is both resistive 
and inductive. The secondary current F, lags on the secondary induced E.M.F., and in phase 
with I, is the internal voltage drop I,R,, while the reactive drop I,X, due to magnetic leakage 
leads on J, by 90°. The total internal voltage drop is the vector sum of J,R, and I,X, and is 
given by r, 2, the secondary terminal P.D. being therefore V,, which is the result of subtracting 
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the internal volts drop [,7, from the secondary E.M.F. E,. I, is seen to lag on V, by an angle 6). 
The primary current I, is the sum of the primary load current J, and the no-load current J,, 
and the internal resistive volts drop IpR, is in phase with J, while the reactive volts drop I,X, 
leads on Ip by 90°. The total internal primary volts drop is the vector sum of J,R, and IX, 
and is shewn in the diagram by JpZ,. The primary applied voltage V, is the vector sum of the 


internal drop [,Z, and the component V, which is equal and opposite to the primary counter- 
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Equivalent circuit of the transformer 


14. The behaviour of a power transformer may be represented with a high degree of 
accuracy by an equivalent circuit, in which the transformer itself is considered to be an ideal one, 
giving a secondary E.M.F. equal to the primary terminal voltage multiplied by the turns ratio, 
and having no internal losses whatever. The primary resistance R, and leakage reactance X, 
are considered to exist outside the actual transformer, and the same applies-to the secondary 
resistance R, and leakage reactance X,. As it must be assumed that no current will flow through 
the primary winding of this ideal transformer unless the secondary is on load, it is necessary 
to add an imaginary circuit which will account theoretically for the no-load current, and this 
is done by inserting a circuit consisting of a resistance R, and inductive reactance X, in parallel 
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Fic. 14, Cuap. VI.—Equivalent circuits of transformer. 


with the primary winding (fig. 14a). A further simplification may be made by using the equivalent 
primary resistance Rp = R, + 7 and the equivalent leakage reactance Xp = X, + 3 as in 


fig. 14b, or the equivalent secondary resistance R, = R, + T?R, and equivalent secondary 
leakage reactance X, = X,-+ T*X,, fig. 14c. The value to be assigned to the quantities Ro 
and X, can be determined by what is called the open circuit test upon the actual transformer. 
This is performed by connecting the transformer to supply mains of the voltage and frequency 
for which it was designed, a voltmeter (V,), ammeter (4,) and wattmeter (W) being included, 
as in fig. 15. The voltmeter (V,) is inserted merely as a check on the transformation ratio and 
may be omitted if the turns ratio is known. In any event it should be of high resistance or of 
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the electrostatic type. The wattmeter may be considered to give only the iron losses, because 
the copper losses are utterly insignificant under no-load conditions, while the ammeter (A,) 
gives the no-load current, which may be divided into its two components, namely the iron-loss 
component J; and true magnetising component Im, by the following method. Referring to the 
vector diagram fig. 4 which. shows the applied primary voltage Vy, the no-load current J, and 
its components, it is seen that J, = I, cos 6, and Im = Ip sin 6. Taking the 25 K.V.A. trans- 
former previously referred to as an example, suppose the no-load current to be 2-5 amperes, 
and the wattmeter reading to be Pj = 250 watts. The power P,is equal to Vp I, cos 09, and 


therefore the iron loss component J; of the no-load current is given by the equation J; == = 

p 

In this particular instance Jj = ep == | ampere and the true magnetising component J, is 

equal to +/J2 —- J} or 4/2-5% — 1 = 2-265 amperes. Hence tan 6, = = == 2-265, and 0, = 
i 


66° approximately. It must not be supposed that these figures are representative of an efficient 
transformer. 


Voltmeter Vz. 
in open circuit 
test 


Ammeter A 2 
in short circuit 
fest 


Fic. 15, Cuap. VI.—Arrangements for open cucuit and short circuit tests of transformer. 





The open circuit impedance Z, of the primary is equal to re or = = 100 ohms, and the 
resistance component of this is found by dividing the wattmeter reading by the square of the 
no-load current giving 
_ 250 250 
~ 2-52 ~ 6-25 
and the reactive component is now easily found because Z) = +»/R? + X?, whence 


Xo = V2, — Ro or 
Xo. = 4/100? — 402 
= 91-5 ohms. 


Ro = 40 ohms. 


15. The equivalent secondary resistance R, and leakage reactance X; are determined by 
means of the short circuit test. To perform this the secondary winding is short circuited by an 
ammeter (A,), fig. 15, of very low resistance, and the primary winding is supplied at normal 
frequency, but with only sufficient terminal P.D. to cause full load secondary current to flow. 
The P.D. current and power supplied to the primary are then observed, by the instruments 
used in the previous‘test. 


As the primary P.D. is low, only a comparatively weak flux is established and the iron 


losses are negligible compared with the copper losses. The wattmeter may therefore be con- 
sidered to give the latter losses only. 


Example.—-The secondary of the transformer previously considered is connected to an 
ammeter of negligible resistance, and is found to give 10 amperes when the primary terminal 
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P.D. is 20 volts, the primary current 102-5 amperes and the input power 380 watts. Find the 
resistance and reactance of the transfotmer, assuming these are concentrated in the secondary 
winding. 

Equivalent secondary resistance R, = be = 3-8 ohms. 

The primary angle of lag is given by 


cos 0, = Owe in prima 
1°” volt-amperes mee 
380 
= 702-5 x 20 ~ “185 


., 0, = 79° (approx.). 


The primary and secondary angles of lag are practically equal, because the secondary 
winding is giving its full load current. 

Hence tan 9, = tan 0, = 5-3 
— Xs 

Now fan 6, = R. 

. Xs = 5-3R, 

=5:+3 x 3-8 
== 20 ohms, 


As the transformer has a 10 to 1 step-up, these values are 100 times as great as the equivalent 
primary resistance Rp and reactance Xp which become 
Ry, = +038 ohms. 
Xp = +2 ohms. 


Transformer efficiency 
16. The efficiency of a transformer is measured by the ratio 
Power supplied to transformer—power wasted 
Power supplied to transformer 


The power wasted is the sum of the copper and iron losses, the former increasing with the square 
of the secondary current and the latter being practically constant at all loads. If the copper 
losses at full load are known, e.g. as the result of a short circuit test, they are easily calculated 
for any other load, being } of the maximum when the secondary current is half the full load, 
when the secondary current is one quarter full load and so on. In the 25 K.V.A. transformer 
which has been used in previous illustrations, the full load losses are, copper loss 380 watts, 
iron loss 250 watts, or a total of 630 watts, and the output is 25 K.V.A. If the secondary load 
is nonreactive, therefore, the input power for full load will be 25630 watts and the efficiency 
z x 100 = 97-5 t 
25630 = per cent. 
At three-quarters full load the copper losses will be (?)* x 380 = 213-75 watts, the iron loss 
250 watts, and the total losses 213-75 ++ 250 == 463-75 watts. The output will be ? x 25000 = 


18750 watts, and the efficiency pacha == 97-6 per cent. 


At one-half full load the copper losses will'be only 95 watts, and the total losses 95 4- 250 = 
345 watts, while the output will be 125000 watts, hence 
12500 


4 = 72845 == 97-2 per cent. 
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At one-quarter full load, aguin 
copper losses = 24 watts (approx.) 
iron losses = 250 watts 


Total losses 274 watts. 


and 7 = =a == 95-7 per cent.; at only 1/10 of full load the total losses are 254 watts, the 
2500 


output 2500 watts and 7 = 54 90-7 per cent. 


t 
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Fic. 16, Cap. VI.—Variation of efficiency with load and power factor. 


When the secondary load is reactive, the output in K.V.A. must be multiplied by the power 
factor of the load in order to obtain the output power; for example if the above calculations 
are repeated with a power factor of -5, the output watts are halved in each case, but the losses 
for each condition of loading are unchanged. At full load, therefore, the output is 25000 x -5 


or 12500 watts, the input 12500 + 630 watts and 7 = ats = 95-1 per cent. 
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At half full load, the total losses are 345 watts, and the output 6250 watts. 
_ 6250 
1 6595 

and so on. The efficiency at various degrees of loading and for the power factors 1-0 and 0:5 
respectively are shown graphically in fig. 16. 


It will be seen from the diagram that maximum efficiency does not occur at full load but at 
about 80 per cent. of full load. This is because maximum efficiency is achieved under loading 
conditions at which the copper and the iron losses are equal. If P; is the iron loss and P, the 


= 94-8 per cent. 


full load copper loss, the fraction of full load at which the efficiency is a maximum is J ) 


e.g. in the transformer dealt with in the above example, the full load copper loss is 380 watts, 
the iron loss 250 watts, and the efficiency is a maximum at / ad == °81 of full load, the output 


being then 20,300 watts, the input 20,800 watts, and the efficiency approximately 97-6 per cent. 
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Fic. 17 Cuap. VI.—Auto-transformers. 


The Auto-transformer 


17, This is a transformer in which a portion of the winding is common to both primary and 
secondary circuits, and is only used where a low transformation ratio is required. Figs. 17a and 
17b show the connections of the windings in the step-up and step-down types respectively, the 
portion of winding forming the primary being shown by a heavy line in the first instance, and 
the secondary winding by a heavy line in the second; thus the heavy line represents the con- 
ductor carrying the greatest current. The voltage applied to the primary winding causes a 
small magnetising current to flow, and a counter-E.M.F. of self-induction is set up in these turns 
which practically counterbalances the applied voltage. This current establishes in the core a 
magnetic flux which links with the whole of the secondary turns, and consequently induces in 


this winding an E.M.F. which is equal to " or T times the applied voltage. When the secondary 


1 
is on load, a secondary current will flow, tending to establish an additional flux in the core, which 
as in the ordinary transformer is neutralised by an equal and opposite flux set up by an increase 
of primary current, the latter being in antiphase with the secondary current which also flows in 
the common portion of the windings, and these turns therefore carry only the difference between 
the primary and secondary currents. This means that when only a small transformation ratio is 
desired the turns common to both windings need only be of a cross section sufficient to carry the 
difference between these two currents at full load. The copper losses are thus less than in a 
two-coil transformer designed for the same output and the same iron losses. The first cost of an 
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auto-transformer is also less than that of an ordinary transformer of the same output, owing to 
the saving of copper. These advantages are obviously only obtained when the primary and 
secondary currents are not very different, that is at low transformation ratios. The principal 
disadvantage of this type lies in the fact that there is direct connection between primary and 
secondary circuits. Thus in fig. 17b if a break occurs in the winding between C and D, the full 
primary voltage is applied to the device forming the secondary load, and the insulation of the 
latter will be damaged unless designed to stand this increased voltage. 


Auto-transformers are used in the service to vary the voltage applied to the primary winding 
of the H.T. transformer of a rectifying system. Thus in the service Panel, Rectifying, Type A. 
which is designed for operation from a 230 volt supply, an auto-transformer having four secondary 
tapping points is provided, giving approximate step-down ratios of 2/1, 1-5/1, 1-2/1, and finally 
a 1/1 ratio, the corresponding voltages applied to the primary winding of the rectifier system 
being 110 volts, 150 volts, 190 volts and 230 volts. ‘ 


Regulation 
18. The regulation of a transformer is defined as the difference in terminal secondary voltage 
under full-load and no-load conditions,when the primary terminal P.D. is maintained at a constant 
value. That is : 
Regulation = E, — V, 
The percentage regulation or “ pressure rise ” is the regulation expressed as a percentage of the 
secondary P.D. at full load or 


Percentage regulation = BoM x 100. 
2 \ 
It should be noted that if the secondary load current is a leading one owing to the secondary 
external circuit possessing capacitive reactance, the secondary terminal P.D. on load may be 
higher than under no-load conditions. 


Cooling 

19. In order to radiate the heat generated in the core and windings either air or oil cooling 
isadopted. Air cooling is achieved by mounting the transformer in a protective casing of expanded 
metal, so that a free circulation of air may take place round the core and windings, and this 
circulation is assisted or increased if necessary by electric fans. Oil cooling consists of suspending 
the transformer in a tank containing insulating oil, which penetrates the windings and conducts 
the heat generated to the tank itself. The latter may be fitted with radiating fins in order that 
the heat may be rapidly radiated. In very large transformers the oil itself is cooled by water 
which circulates in pipes carried inside the tank. Such steps are not necessary in the comparatively 
small transformers uséd in the service, and plain oil-cooling is usually sufficient. 


The purity of the oil used for cooling is of the utmost importance. It must contain neither 
dust particles, fluff, etc., nor water. Before filling a transformer tank it is advisable to stand the 
cans of oil in a warm place with the screw stopper removed for several hours and to strain the 
oil before filling the tank. 


Extempore transformer design 


20. (i) Although under ordinary conditions it is not necessary for transformer design to be 
undertaken by service personnel, circumstances may arise, particularly during hostilities, under 
which it is desirable to adapt an existing transformer for a voltage or frequency differing from 
its original rating, or even to construct a small transformer for temporary service pending the 
delivery of a correctly designed article. In the former event, a possible method of procedure is 
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outlined below, a concrete example being taken. It is required, then, to calculate the windings 
for a stalloy core having the dimensions given in fig. 18, to operate on 200 volt, 100 cycle mains, 
and to supply the following output :— 

H.T. secondary, two windings each giving 100 milliamperes at 1000 volts. 

L.T. secondary, two windings each giving 10 amperes at 15 volts. 


The total output is therefore 
H.T. :—1000 x -1 x 2 = 200 volt-amperes. 
L.T. :—15 x 10 x 2 = 300 volt-amperes. 


Total 500 volt-amperes. 


For simplicity the power factor of the load will be assumed to be unity and the power output 
500 watts. 


i 
me 


a 


a 





Fic. 18, Cuap. VI.—Dimensions of core. 


(ii) The first step is to decide upon a tentative value for the peak flux density @. This may 
be found as follows. Assume an efficiency which is reasonably capable of fulfilment, say 94 per 
cent. and calculate the total losses on full load. If Py is the output, P, the input, P,; —Po the 


losses and 7 the efficiency, P, = #2 in the particular example P, = 500 ~ 0-94 = 532 watts, 


and the losses will be 32 watts ; if the copper and iron losses are equal the iron losses wili be 16 
watts. Weigh the core; excluding clamping plates and bolts, or calculate its weight by finding 
the total volume of the iron in cubic inches and multiplying by the weight of on2 cubic inch 
of iron, 0-28 Ib. The cross section of the core is 14 in. x 2 in. but of this a proportion is 
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insulating material between stamping$ ; allowing ten per cent. for this the iron cross-section (A) 
is 0-9 X 3 = 2-7 sq. in. and the volume 51 cubic in. of which 0-9 is iron. The approximate 


amount of the iron is therefore 46 x -28 = 13 Ib. and the iron loss will be Po == 1-23 watts 


per lb. If the thickness of the stampings is -03 inch reference to fig. 22 at the end of this section 
shews that the peak flux density should not exceed 6,700 gauss. 


(iii) Next, the voltage induced in each turn of the windings must be found. Since 








Nd® Ee 8 , é oP, 3 : 
¢ = sea and the flux is sinusoidal, v0 & being the peak voltage. What is 
actually required is the R.M.S. voltage per turn or & *and E = a hence 

Ez __ *10070AB 
NN 108 
_ 4:44fAB 
- 108 


This is the fundamental formula in transformer design. In this formula A must be expressed 
in square centimetres. In the present example, A = 2-7 sq. in. or 2:7 x 6-45 sq. cm. and 


= 4°44 x 6700 x 2:7 x 6:45 x 100 x 10-8 


= -520 volts per turn. 
The number of turns required for each winding now follows :— 
Primary voltage 200 
Primary turns = > = 390. 


H.T. secondary voltage = 1000 ee 
HT. secondary turns. = 390 x 5 = 1950 Pet winding. 
L.T. secondary voltage = 15 


L.T. secondary turns = aq X 390 = 30 pee winding, 


N.B.—The number of turns on each winding should be a whole number. 


(iv) The wire gauges may now be decided upon. Commencing with the primary, the full- 
532 watts 
200 volts : 
not exceed 1,000 amperes per squareéinch. Referring to Table I Appendix A it is seen that at this 
density, No. 17 s.w.g, is hardly capable of carrying 2-66 amperes while No. 16 s.w.g. will be 
operated at less than the above density and will therefore develop less heat. The even number 
wire gauges are in more general use than the odd numbers and 16 s.w.g. is more likely to be 
available than No. 17. If the number of volts per turn is less than four, single cotton covered 
wire may be used, although double cotton covered is preferable for the primary and silk-covered 
wire for the H.T. secondary. The space required for the actual winding is found from Table XI, 
Appendix A. It is there stated that No. 16, s.c.c., gives 198 turns per square inch of winding 
space. The 390 primary turns therefore require 1-97 sq. in. Each L.T. secondary is to carry 
10 amperes and from the abovementioned tables it is found that No. 10 s.w.g. is suitable and 
single cotton covered wire of this gauge takes 54 turns per square inch. Each winding then 
occupies a = +556sq.in. It will be convenient to divide the primary winding into two equal 
portions, one on each limb, and to arrange one-half of the primary, one L.T. secondary and one 
H.T. secondary on each limb of the core. The space occupied so far is 1-97 sq. in. for the primary 
and 1-112 sq. in. for the two L.T. secondaries, a total of 3-082 sq. in. As the total window space 
is 2hin. x 3in. = 7:5 sq. in. this leaves say 4-4 sq. in. for the H.T. secondary and for insulation. 


load current will be == 2-66 amperes, and the current density in the copper should 
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The H.T. secondary must carry 0-1 ampere and a suitable wire is No. 30 s.w.g. (d.s.c.). This 
gives 4,500 turns per sq. in. and each winding will occupy pees == +432 sq. in. or a total of -864 


sq. in. There is therefore ample space for insulation between windings. It is of interest to 
recalculate the space occupied by the windings, assuming that only d.c.c. wire is available. It 
is then found that the space available for insulation is rather small but that the number of turns 
of given gauges could be accommodated, provided great care is taken to form the coils correctly 
and to use the minimum of tape binding on them. The suggested arrangement is shewn diagram- 
matically in figs. 19 and 20. In fig. 19, the additional insulation at the angles of the core should 


Insulation at angles 





Fic. 19, Cap, VI.—Sectional plan of core and windings. 


be noted ; it is at these points that breakdown of the insulation beteeen the H.T. secondary and 
the core is most liable to occur. In fig. 20, it will be observed that the windings have been 
sectionalised to a greater extent than suggested above, each H.T. secondary being divided into 
six sections so that the peak P.D. between the ends of each section is less than 240 volts. Each 
half of the primary is also divided into two sections and intermingled with the secondaries in 
order to reduce magnetic leakage as much as possible. 


21. (i) Before proceeding further it is advisable to calculate the temperature rise which will 
take place if 32 watts are dissipated. For this purpose the following empirical formula may be 


used :— 
= 250 (P; — Po) 
Total cooling surface in sq. in. 
where @ 1s the temperature rise in degrees centigrade. In calculating the cooling surface, the 
superficia] area of the windings and the iron are added, but parallel surfaces within 0-5 inch of 
each other should be omitted as experience shews that such surfaces contribute little or nothing 
to the cooling. On this basis, the cooling area, calculated from figs. 19 and 20, will be about 
160 sq. in. and the temperature rise : 
_ 250 X 2, 
8S Fe 50° C. 


6 
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Cotton covering begins to char at 85° C. and in commercial design the final temperature is not 
allowed to exceed 80°C. If the normal temperature is 15° C., the final temperature reached by 
the transformer under discussion will be 65° C. which is perfectly satisfactory. 


(ii) Now calculate the copper losses at 65°C. The temperature coefficient of copper is -004 
and the resistance of all windings will be 20 per cent. greater than at 15°C, The length of the 
“mean turn ” is about one foot, and the following results are easily obtained. 


Primary 390 turns = 130 yds. = -97 ohm at 15°C. = 1-17 ohms at 65°C. 
H.T. secondary 3900 » = 1300 n = 254 ”» ” ” — 305 ” ” ” 
L.T. ” 60 »? = 20 a = 037 ” a ” = -045 





Fic. 20, Cuap. VI.—Sectional elevation of core and windings. 


Copper losses. 
Primary 2°72 X 1-17 = 8-5 watts. 
H.T. secondary -1% x 305 = 3-05 
LT. _ 10? x -045 = 4-5 


” 


» 


26°05 watts 





The primary current is taken as 2-7 amperes instead of 2-66 in order to allow for the mag: 
netising current. 
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(iii) The regulation cannot be calculated accurately because the primary and secondary 
leakage inductances are not known, but assuming that the leakage is negligible the volts drop 
in the primary winding will be 2-7 x 1-2 = 3-24 volts, in the H.T. secondary -1 x 305 = 30:5 
volts and in the L.T. secondary 10 x -045 = -45 volts. The terminal P.D.’s on full load are 
then easily found. 


Primary terminal P.D. | = 200 — 3-24 = 196-76 volts. 
H.T. secondary E.M.F. = 196-76 x 10 
= 1967-6 volts. 


H.T. secondary, terminal P.D. = 1967-6 — 30-5 
== 1937-1 volts. 
196-76 15 


L.T. secondary E.M.F. 290g 14-76 volts. 


L.T. secondary, terminal P.D. = 14-76 — -45 = 14:3! volts. 


22. When a small transformer has to be improvised, the only core material usually available 
is ordinary soft iron sheet or tinplate. Provided it is carefully annealed from a suitably high 
temperature, and operated at low flux density, such material is fairly satisfactory. The simplest 
procedure is to choose dimensions which appear to be reasonable and then calculate the per- 
formance. An assumption of core cross-section and flux density will determine the volts per 
turn and hence the number of turns on each winding, the size of wire and winding space. The 
core itself may be built up from long strips which are threaded through the windings and bent 
round to form a closed magnetic circuit. 


Example.—A transformer is required to supply 10 amperes at 20 volts from 200 voit 50 
cycle mains. Soft iron of -03 in. thickness is’ available. 


Assume an efficiency of 91 per cent. The input is then ce = 222 watts. 


Losses = 22 watts. 
Assume, e.g., iron loss = 12 watts. 
copper loss = 10 watts. 


From fig. 21 a suitable flux density will be 6,000 gauss, giving an iron loss of -8 watt per Ib., 
and 8 = 15 Ib. of iron is required, the volume being 15 ~ -28 = 53-5 or say 54 cu. in. 
A gross core cross section of 2 in. X 2 in. or 4 sq. in. and a mean flux line of 15 in. giving a 
gross volume of 60 cu. in., will give a window of 1} in. x 2in. The iron cross-section will 
be only -9 x 4 = 3-6 sq. in. and the iron volume 54 cu. in., as already stated. 


The volts per turn will be 
E 4x 1-11 x 50 x 6000 x 3-6 x 6-45 


N- 108 
2x111x6x 3-6 x 6:45 


1000 
+31 volts/turn 


I 
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Primary turns es 645. 


31 
Secondary turns = x 645 = 64-5. 
200 
Primary current .. ee 1 ampere ste .. 20 s.w.g., 567 turns per sq. in. 
Secondary current ..  Wdamperes we .. 10s.w.g., 54 turns per sq. in. 
Primary winding space .. = = 1-14 sq. in. 


Total, 2-34 sq. in. 


Secondary winding space = = 1-2 sq.in. 


Single silk covered wire being used in both windings. 


Thus ample room for insulation is available in the window space as the highest voltage is 
less than 300. The mean turn will be say 11 inchesin length. Roughing out the dimensions it 
is estimated that the cooling surface will be about 125 sq. in. and the temperature rise 

2) x 22 = 44°C. 
Taking the mean turn as one foot the total length of primary conductor is 645 feet or 215 yds. 
and its resistance :215 x 23:54 x 1:8 =9-2 ohms. Th length of the secondary winding will 
be about 21-5 yds., and its resistance -0215 x 1-862 x 1-8 = -0723 ohms. 

The copper losses in the primary will be 12 x 9-2 = 9-2 watts and in the secondary, 
10? x -0723 = 7-23 watts, hence the total copper loss will be 13-43 watts. 

This is sufficiently near the required performance to justify the adoption of the suggested 
core dimensions, and the arrangements of core and windings may now be drawn with accuracy, 
the length of mean turn, the cooling surface, and the copper losses recomputed. Finally the 
magnetising current may be estimated as in the previous instance. 


COUPLED CIRCUITS 


23. When two circuits are so arranged that electrical energy can be transferred from one 
circuit to another owing to the existence of some form of impedance which is common to both 
circuits, the latter are said to be coupled together and are briefly designated as coupled circuits. 
Coupled circuits are usually divided into three classes, according to the nature of the common 
impedance, giving rise to (i) magnetic or inductive coupling (ii) electric or capacitive coupling 
(iii) resistive coupling. The most familiar case of magnetic coupling is that of the power trans- 
former already considered, but coupled circuits are also of considerable importance in radio- 
frequency practice, both in transmission and reception. The individual circuits are referred to as 
the primary and secondary respectively, and usually possess both inductance and capacitance in 
addition to inherent resistance ; the primary and secondary circuits are usually ‘tuned to the 
same frequency. 


Mutual inductive coupling 

24, (i) This is shewn diagrammatically in fig. 25a. The primary circuit consists of the 
inductance L,, the resistance R, and the capacitance Cp, and energy is supplied by an alternator 
having an R.M.S. voltage of E volts. The secondary circuit consists of the inductance Le, 
capacitance C, and resistance R;, and the common impedance is that due to the mutual flux-linkage 


between L, and L,, its magnitude at any frequency on being #M@. When an E.M.F. is applied to 


the primary circuit an alternating current J, will be established and will set up an alternating flux 
round the coil I,. This varying flux will embrace the inductance L, setting up and alternating 
E.M.F. in the coil and consequently a current in the secondary circuit. By Lenz’s law, this 
secondary flux must act upen the primary circuit in such a manner as to oppose its original 
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cause, hence the secondary current induces in the primary circuit a counter-E.M.F. The presence 
of the secondary circuit is therefore responsible for the following phenomena. First, the current 
in the primary circuit is not the same as it would be in the absence of the secondary current, 
for since the primaty E.M.F. causes a current in the secondary circuit, additional energy must be 
supplied by the alternator, and consequently the effective inipedance of the two coupled circuits 
must be different.from that of the primary alone. Second, the resonant frequency of the whole 
circuit is modified by the presence of the secondary. The manner in which the latter effect arises 


may be shewn as follows. Let the primary E.M.F. be E, and the frequency of the alternator x 


Then assuming an alternating current J, to be established in the primary circuit, the secondary 
induced voltage will be E, = wMJ,. If the reactances of the primary and secondary circuits are 
X, and X, respectively, and the resistances k,, Rs are negligible, the secondary current will 


c M Cs 
Rp Ly Lig Rs 


Fic. 25, Cuap. VI.—Mutual inductive coupling. 





E. : Ste F ‘ ‘ 
be 5 and I, = ae I,; this secondary current in its turn induces an E.M.F. in the inductance 
ah s 
" 272 
L,, the value of which is oMT, or ae so that the total E.M.F. which is acting in the primary 


Xs 
o2M2 
Xs 


(ii) The magnitude of the primary current can now be found, for it is equal to the total 
E.M.F. divided by the opposition of the circuit or 


2Nf2 
pest i; 
Xp 


2 2 
which simplifies to X,pl,= E+ et fq, 


w?M? = 
EG > aye )= E 


circuit is not E but E + 





Ti 





or nnally i =— 
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M2, : . 
= x is the ratio of voltage to current in the primary circuit, 
$s 





The denominator X» — 


that is, its apparent reactance, and this has been modified from its original value X, by the 
presence of the secondary circuit. The resonant frequency of the whole circuit can now be 
established, for it is that frequency which makes the reactance zero, that is 





w?M? 
pax = 
i.e. Xp Xs — w7M? = 0. 


Now for simplicity assume that the two circuits are identical so that Lp = Ls, Cp = Co, X, p=Xs 


2 
= oly — Se Xp X, = (oly — at) ad 
1 2 
(ol 2 =t;) — oM? =0 


2L 1 
aya_ “Ap, tye 
ols Cr ica w*?M? = 0 


or (L3C2 — M?C}?) ot —21,C,07+1=0 
which may be treated as a quadratic equation. Solving it to find w?, 


ot = 2LiGr + V2 LpCp* — 4 (Lg — M4) CG 
2 (LZ, — M*) C) 


2L,Cp +2MC, 
2 (L; — M*)C; 


LpiM 
(L; — M*) Cy" 


il 


Now L? — M? = (L, + M) (Ly, — M) and therefore the two values of w? given by this 
equation are 
1 


3 a 
os (+ M) CG 


pales 
(Lp — M) Cy” 


25. (i) In order that the values of w, and w, may be conveniently expressed without intro- 
ducing the absolute value of the mutual‘inductance M, it is now desirable to introduce the 
“ coefficient of coupling,” or ‘‘ coupling factor.” The latter is defined algebraically as the ratio 


and is denoted by the symbol k, hence in the particular instance where Lp = L,, k = x 
VLpLs Lp, 
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1 
9 a 
and o} = Ltt +® 


. 1 


yee L,Cp (1 — &) 


It will be found that the same result is obtained even if ZL, is not equal to L,, provided that 
LyCp = LCs. If the latter relation is not satisfied, the circuits as a whole still have two 
resonant frequencies, but the condition is of little practical importance. The resonant frequencies 
of the circuits are directly derived from the values of w? and 3, and are 





" 1 fi 
f= oy = thc WR VIE 
1 it 


le 


Jt on On JE, 0 wo VER 
meee Bat 1 1 
where /; is the resonant frequency of each individual circuit, On / LC, re VLG. 


(ii) The value of the coefficient of coupling depends upon the ratio of the flux linking with 
both circuits to that linking with the individual circuits. It has been shown in Chapter II that 
if the whole of the flux embraces every portion of both circuits M = KNjN,, Lp = KN§ 
L;, = KN?, N, and N, being the number of turns in the primary and secondary inductances 
and K a constant depending upon the geometry of the circuits. In these circumstances 

M KN,Ns 
VLplL; WKN? x KN? 
i.e. the coefficient of coupling is unity. As it is impossible to achieve the totality of mutual 
flux-linkage specified above, the constant k can never reach the value unity in any practical 
circuit, although it is approached closely if the inductances L, and L, are intermingled on a 
common iron core as in the power transformer. The coefficient of coupling can be reduced by 
any method which reduces the amount of mutual flux linkage, e.g. by separating the circuits in 
space, using a core of non-magnetic material, and by turning the coils into such a relative position 
that the flux due to the primary current does not link with any portion of the secondary circuit. 
When calculating the coefficient of coupling between two circuits, some care is necessary, for 
instance in circuits arranged as in fig. 25b. The total primary inductance in this arrangement 
is Lp = L, + L, and the secondary inductance L, = Lp + L,. Let us suppose that the mutual 
inductance between ZL, and L, has been measured, and its value known to be M. Then the 


k= = 1 








M 
coupling factor for the coils L,, L, alone is k = Wik, but for the circuits as a whole is Vigil. 
which may be very much less. An example of this is a type of air-core transformer in which the 
secondary winding L; possesses a large number of turns, while the primary winding L, consists 
of a few turns wound closely over one end of the secondary coil. The mutual inductance between 
L, and the few secondary turns immediately underneath may be very nearly equal to Lp, i.e. the 
coupling factor between Z, and an equal inductance forming part of ZL, may be unity. The 


M L L, 
oe ee CO Ly ; 
SS $= SSS = —*, and when two coils 
WEL, VEL. Vis when two coi 
are arranged in this way, the coupling factor decreases with an increase of secondary inductance, 
i.e. with the number of turns wound on the secondary, and consequently an increase of turns 
ratio in order to achieve a larger step-up of voltage may be stultified by the reduction of the 
coupling factor. 


coupling factor for the whole circuit will then be 
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Example.—In fig. 25b, the coefficient of coupling between the coils L, and L, is -8. If 
L, = 50eH, L, = 100 pH, L, = 70 wH, Ly = 200 wu, find the coefficient of coupling between 
the two circuits. 


M 
VILL, 
M =-8/I,L, 





= +8 


= +84/50 xX 70 nH 
M 

VLp Ls 
me 8/50 x 70 

/(100 ++ 50) (200 + 70) 
_, 8/3500 

4/40500 
= +236. 





Resonance curves of coupled circuits 


26. (i) When two circuits (individually tuned to the same frequency) are coupled together 
bv mutual induction and an E.M.F. of variable frequency is applied, the graphical representation 
of the variation of current with frequency, over a band extending below and above the resonant 
frequency, is called the resonance curve of the coupled -ircuits. It is perhaps obvious that 
separate curves may be drawn shewing the variation of current in the primary and secondary 
circuits respectively, but the secondary current is of principal interest in practice, and only this 
current will be dealt with. When the coupling factor is very low, e.g. of the order of -002, the 


peak value secondary current at the resonant frequency is very small, and the ratio # is large 
a 

(J, being the current at resonant and J, the current at any other frequency) but as the coefficient 

of coupling is increased, a condition is reached in which the mutual reactance wM is equal to 

the geometric mean resistance of the circuits, »/R)R;. This is termed the critical coupling, 

because for this value of the mutual inductance M the secondary current reaches rnaximum 

value, being then given by the equation 





Fe — oM E 
2 (max.) = “as RR. RR, 
Since oM = /RpR; 
I, (max.) = secs 
2/R,y R, 


This is the greatest current which can be obtained in the secondary circuit. An increase in the 
value of M does not give a further increase in secondary current, but results in the formation 
of two peaks in the resonance curve, the frequencies at which these peaks appear being given by 


the formule f, = e - h= f=; previously obtained. The frequencies /, and /, become 
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more widely separated as & is increased, fig. 26 shewing the resonance curves of two circuits, the 
constants being the same as in thé single circuit used to illustrate the simple resonance curve of 
the acceptor circuit (Chapter V) namely L, = L, = 150 nH C, = C, = -000169 nF, R, = R, = 

9-45 ohms. approx., f, = 1000 &.c/s. A separate curve has been shewn for each of several values 
of 2, and it will be observed that an increase of the coupling coefficient, from & = -002 upwards 
results in an increase of secondary current until & reaches a value -01. Further increase in the 
coupling simply has the effect of broadening the resonance curve without increasing the value 
of the current, the curve becoming double peaked as above stated. The maximum transfer of 
energy at the resonant frequency /, will occur when the coefficient of coupling has the critical 
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Fic.’26, Cuap. VI.—Resonance curves of coupled circuits. 


value given by the relation o7M@* = R,R,. As the. value of M is not usually known it is pre- 
ferable to derive an expression for the critical value of the coupling factor &, as follows :— 








w?M? = Rp Rs 
m2 — Re Rs 
@ @ 
M2 Rp Rs 
Eel ~ oly oLs 
: MM? R 1 R 1 
——_—_ = 2 PS = 8 = 
Since Ear. Cukg pele oe 
k= 2 x a 
Xp Xs 


This is the value of coupling coefficient for which ine transfer of energy at the resonant frequency 
is a maximum, and as in practical radio frequency circuits x, and z, may be of the order of 
100 or more, it is apparent that very loose coupling is generally sufficient to secure this optimum 
transference. 
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(ii) Referring again to the equations connecting the coupling factor k, the resonant frequency 
jr and the frequencies f, and f/, at which peaks occur in the resonance curve, it will be observed 
that if the curve is obtained experimentally, the coefficient of coupling can be calculated from 
the frequencies f, and f,. Thus, since 


— fe pm i s 2 2b 2 fap 
h= yh fl —k Si + fik te fi Sak tt, 











and f+ Sh = fi — fh. 

Hence fi —fi= (fit far 
_fi—-fi 

as RAT ft 


In fig. 26, the frequencies at which peaks occur, on the curve showing the highest degree of coupling, 
are approximately f, = 975 kilocycles per second, f, == 1,025 kilocycles per second. Hence 


1025? —.9752 105-0625 — 94-9625 10-1 


. & = -05005 


It will also be observed that the frequencies f, and f, differ from the resonant frequency of the 
individual circuits by a nearly equal amount, namely 25 kilocycles- per second below and above 
the resonant frequency ; this signifies that when the coupling is of the order usually employed, 
that isif kis less than about -1, the above formula may be replaced by a simpler one with negligible 
error, namely 


k= Z 7 Sf 1 
Using this approximation in the above example 
be: 1025 — 975 
1000 
= -05 


Auto-inductive coupling 
27. This is shewn in fig. 27, the notation being similar to that used in previous figures. 


Cp Cs 


i Le 
Ls 


La Ly 


Fic. 27, Cuap. VI.— Auto-inductive coupling. 


The reactance which is common to both primary and secondary circuits is that of the inductance 
Ly. The primary inductance is Lp = La + Lmand the secondary inductance L, = Ly + Ln. 
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If the circuits are so adjusted that Lp Cp = L, Cs, the circuit as a whole has two resonant fre- 
quencies, which are given by the expressions 


1 








er re are) 
1 
iS te 0D) 
and Lm _ 
es ae 


The degree of coupling may therefore be varied by variation in the value of the inductance 
Lm, but, except in the special case when L, = Ly, Cp = C,, such a variation will throw the 
circuits out of resonance with each other. If, however, the circuits are so designed that 
Ly = FL, and C, = FC» (where F is any numeric whatever) the two condensers being mounted 
in such a way that they are varied simultaneously by a single knob, then for all settings of the 
condenser the following relation is satisfied, viz. L, Cp = Lp Cs. The circuit as a whole still 
possesses two resonant frequencies, but instead of being above and below the resonant 
frequency of the individual circuits, they are 


aa 2nr/ La a(a8 +7) 
f= Te 


If the value of the inductance La is varied while the rest of the circuit constants remain 
at given values, the resonant frequency /, remains constant but the frequency /, decreases with 
increase of L,, and the resonance curve is said to have a stationary peak at /, and a moving peak 
at the frequency f, which depends upon the degree of coupling. If the coefficient of coupling 
is defined by the equation 


bet aot, 

Sit+fi i ws + w 
and the above expressions for w? and } are inecetel 

so ee ae 
La Cy La Cp (1+F +> 47 I. 

k= ——_ 
pe eee 
LC, 110 (1+ 7 "4 


1 1 
Im (4. +75) 
qn 1 1 
Teh G- +> 
Ds 
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Example.—(i) In a certain circuit L, = 140 «4H, Cp = -00L uF, Lm = 20 wH, Ly = 300 nH, 
C, = -0005 uF. Find the two resonant frequencies, and the coefficient of coupling. 

Since Lp = La + Ly = 140 + 20 = 160 wH, Le = Ly + Lm = 300 + 20 = 320 wH, LC 
= 160 x -001, L.C; = 320 x -0005, L,Cp = L.C, and the coefficient of coupling is 

kh: Lun 20 
“VIpL,  V160 x 320 
= +0883. 


The resonant frequency of each individual circuit is 
ois as 3 ae 
hn VL,Cp 224/160 x -001 
10° 


Hoes 398000 cycles per second. 


A= VE eae 381000 cycles per second. 


Pitan Bil 398000 
a VI—k ~~ V-9117 





= 417000 cycles per second. 


ii) If the secondary inductance is reduced to 280 uH the remainder of the constants being 
unchanged, find the resonant frequencies and coefficient of coupling. 


L,Cpis now equal to LpC, and the system has a stationary and a variable resonant frequency. 
10° 


2nA/ 140 x -001 (G+ 


x 108 
anh. 


3 

14 ( +5 
== 385000 cycles per second. 
108 


Ao ia 


A 20 20 


140 + 386 


= 424000 cycles per second. 


rte ee te ee 
La Lp 
La + Ly oe Tm 


20 


5 140 x 280... 
2—59 «+ 20 


= -0967. 
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Alternatively, the approximation k= 2 #S # gives 
424 — 385 
ne S05 
= +0964. 


Auto-capacitive coupling 
28. This is shewn in fig. 28 and is analogous to that just discussed. The primary capacitance 


tj Cy 


Ly Lg 


Fic. 28, Cuap. VI.—Auto-capacitive coupling. 


is Cp = oe and the secondary capacitance C, = a If the circuits are so arranged 


that L,Cp = L.Cs, the circuit possesses two resonant frequencies, viz. 


px V1—k 
2aV EC, 
Pits V1i+k 
e © 2aV/TLo Cp 
where k= r/ Ca Cr so 


(Cy + Cu) (Cp + Cu) 


This condition is not normally maintained because unless C, = Cy, an alteration in the coupling 
by adjustment of the capacitance Cm will throw the circuits out of resonance with each other. 
The more usual arrangement is to make L,C,=L,Cp. The system then has one stationary 
resonant frequency. 


1 
22V/LyCa 
and a resonant frequency varying with the degree of coupling. 
1 


2a OC ae 
NR ad = Oe) 


A= 


h= 
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Under these circumstances, if the coefficient of coupling is defined by the equation 





, ich 
Sati 
k Cat Cp 


~ CF Ce # 2Cm 
Example.—(i) lf Lp = 160 xH, Ca = -O0111 uF, Ls = 320 wH, Cy = 000526 pF, Cm = 
-01 wf, find the resonant frequencies and coefficient of coupling. 
Cp = 001 uF, C, = -0005 uF, LC, = LC, 
— A/ LA x 10-3 x 5-26 x 10-4 
1-111 xX 1078 x 1-0526 x 107? 
— a/5°84 X 10-7 
1-168 x 1074 
-0707. 
-9293 x 10° 
Qn/-16 
1-0707 x 108 
= ———==— = 426000 cycles per second. 
fe Qn 16 ycles pe 


A= == 369000 cycles per second. 


(ii) If Cy is increased to -000555, so that L,C, = L,C», find the resonant frequencies and 
coefficient of coupling. 


1 
~ Qnr/ By Ca 
108 
™ Qna/160 X -O0111 


fi 


== 378000 cycles per second. 


1 
2x CatCy 
Vic(1- C4) 
Ca+Cp = -001666 
Cat+Cr+Cu= -011666 


CatCy an e Fo Ag 
“62cec. 1—-1428 = -8572 








fa 108 
* Qx/160 X -OO1IL x -8572 
== 410000 cycles per second. 
Direct inductive coupling 


29. This is shewn in fig. 29, but has only been mentioned for sake of completeness, as it is 
rarely used in practice, for two reasons. First, in order to attain the low degree of coupling 
generally required, the inductance Lm must be very much larger than that of the coils Ly, L,, 
and must also be adjustable to within fairly fine limits, requirements which are incompatible 
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with each other. Second, such a large inductance must of necessity possess considerable self- 
capacitance, and the circuit as a whole does not function in the manner calculated on the 
assumption that the self-capacitance is zero. 


Cp bx 


Lp Le 
Fig. 29, Cuar. V1.—Direct inductive coupling. 

Direct capacitive coupling 

30. This type of circuit is analogous to that mentioned above, but a small condenser Cy 
constitutes the coupling device. This is one of the most convenient types of coupling and is 
probably in more general use than any other with the exception of mutual inductive coupling. 
The circuits are invariably so adjusted that LpCp = L,C, and the circuit possesses a stationary 
frequency 
1 


fam oO /EsCe 


and a Variable frequency ; 


© a B61 2 +2) 


which depends upon the degree of coupling. 


fi 








Cs 
Ly L Ss 
Fic. 30, Cap. VI.—Direct capacitive coupling. 
The coupling factor is found as before :— 

, afin f 

fit si 

= Cu 

C,C, 

If C, = C, this reduces to ee . In practice the capacitance of the coupling condenser is 
Pp m 


always very small, e.g. if Cp = C, = :0005 uF, and it is desired to maintain a coefficient of 
coupling of -01 between the two circuits, the appropriate value of Cn is only -000005 uF 
(approximately). 
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Resistive coupling 


31. In fig. 31 are shewn two oscillatory circuits having a resistance Rm common to both, 
and by analogy with the circuits previously discussed, this arrangement may be referred to as 
auto-resistive coupling. It is rarely adopted deliberately for the purpose of energy transference, 


Cy Lp Ls 
Rm Cs 


Fic. 31, Cuap. VI.—Auto-resistive coupling. 


for the introduction of additional resistance must of necessity increase the damping and reduce 
the selectivity of the individual circuits, but such coupling may be found to exist fortuitously, 
for instance where earth connections are made to different points between which the resistance 
is appreciable. If both circuits are tuned to the same frequency and an E.M.F. of this frequency 
is applied, the reactance of each circuit is zero and the primary and secondary currents may be 
found in exactly the same manner as in D.C. practice, giving 


_ Rs + Rn 
1 = BRT Balke FR) & 
I, => Rn E 


RRs + Ru(Rs + Rp) 


It is of interest to calculate the relative magnitude of the primary and secondary currents in 
circumstances which might be found in practice. Suppose Rp =*R, = 10 ohms, Rm = «1 ohm, 
and the applied E.M.F. to be 1 volt. Application of the above formulae then gives 

te et I= oh = -001 am 

Rr QD Oe aa 

Hence the presence of the resistance Rm gives rise to a secondary current equal in amplitude 
to one per cent. of that in the primary circuit, and the circuits are sometimes said to have a 
coupling factor of -01. It must be appreciated, however, that as the presence of the coupling 
resistance has no effect upon the resonant frequency, the resonance curve of the combination 
possesses only a single peak, and in the true sense of the term the circuits do not possess a 
coupling factor. Fig. 32 shews a second form of resistive coupling which may be found to exist ; 
it may be referred to as direct resistive coupling. In this instance the apparent coupling factor 
increases with decrease of the value of the coupling resistance Rm. The arrangement is rarely 
adopted for the reasons stated with regard to the alternative form of resistive coupling. 


Cp Rm 


4 


Cs 


Rp Ly Ls Rs 


Fic. 32, CHap. VI.—Dhrect resistive coupling. 
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CHAPTER VII.—ELECTRICAL OSCILLATIONS AND ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL OSCILLATIONS 


Mechanical equivalents of inductance, resistance and capacitance 


1. In the first two chapters the charge and discharge of a condenser through a resistance, 
and the growth and decay of current through a circuit containing inductance and resistance, 
were individually discussed. In radio circuits, the properties of resistance, inductance and 
capacitance are generally found in combination, and a knowledge of the phenomena associated 
with the discharge of a condenser in a circuit possessing both inductance and resistance is a 
fundamental requirement in the study of the principles of radio communication. The first 
portion of this chapter is therefore devoted to a consideration of the properties of oscillatory 
circuits, i.e. those containing inductance, capacitance and resistance, in which no continuously 
applied electromotive force exists. 


2. An excellent grasp of the principles involved in the oscillatory circuit can be obtained 
by the study of a mechanical analogy, which unlike most analogies is practically perfect, namely, 
the mechanical vibration of a body or system of connected bodies, possessing the properties of 
mass, friction and elasticity. It has already been stated that the effect of inductance in an 
electrical circuit is to oppose any change in the value of the current flowing ; in this respect 
inductance resembles that property of a body which we call its mass, for the distinctive property 
of mass is inertia, or opposition to any change in the motion of a body. If the body is at resi, 
it can only be set in motion by the application of a force, and if the force acts only for a short 
interval of time the body tends to continue in motion with the velocity it possessed at the instant 
at which the force is removed. An example of this may be seen when railway trucks laden with 
coal are being moved from a siding in the vicinity of the pithead to the railway proper, for which 
purpose horses are usually employed. . Two or more horses may be required to urge one truck 
into motion, but when sufficient velocity has been attained the horses are dispensed with and 
the truck maintained in motion with nearly constant velocity by the unaided effort of one man. 
It will also be observed that to bring the truck to a sudden standstill considerable force must be 
applied. These results are very noticeable when trucks run on smooth well-laid lines, because 
the friction between wheels and rails is very small, and the effort required to maintain constant 
velocity is much less than is required upon a rough surface such as a highway. 


3. The effect of friction in mechanics is generally similar to the effect of resistance in 
electrical circuits, but friction between solid surfaces is not an exact parallel to electrical 
resistance, the Jatter being more nearly analogous to the friction which exists between a smooth 
body and a viscous fluid when a body moves slowly through the latter, for in these circumstances 
the velocity produced is proportional to the force applied, or, if F is the force and « the velocity 
produced, Faw or F = Rw. The constant of proportion R, which has been introduced to give 
equality to both members of the equation, may be called the coefficient of friction. This equation 
may be compared with Ohm’s law which is E = RI, where E is the applied E.M.F., R the 
electrical resistance, and J the current. It will be noted that the current J is correctly compared 
with the velocity «, because the intensity of the current is the rate at which electrons move through 
the circuit, being measured in coulombs per second (one coulomb = 6-29 x 10'8 electrons). 
It is because of this analogy that practical men often think of the E.M.F. as the force acting 
upon the electrons, although we have seen in Chapter I that a more accurate conception of 
E.M.F. is based upon the conversion of energy into its electrical form. 


4, Reverting to the mechanical analogue of inductance, namely, inertia, it may be recalled 
that when a body is in motion it possesses kinetic energy, the quantity of energy being proportional 
to the mass of the bedy and the square of its velocity. Care must be taken not to confuse the 
mass of the body, which is merely the amount of matter it contains, with its weight, which is 
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the force with which it is attracted towards the earth by gravitation. In order that the reader 
may himself perform the mechanical experiment to be described and may easily make calculations 
regarding the results, the F P.S. (foot-pound-second) system of units will be adopted for the 
mechanical example, practical units being employed in the electrical analogue. The unit of 
mass is that upon which a force of 1 Lb. produces an acceleration of 1 ft. persecond per second. Now 
a force of 1 Lb. produces in a mass of | Ib. an acceleration g = 32-2 ft. per second per second, 
and if the acceleration produced by a force of 1 Lb. is only 1 ft. per second per second, the mass 
acted upon must be 32-2 times as great ; the unit of mass is therefore 32-2 Ib., and is sometimes 
called a “slug.” In this system both kinetic and potential energy are measured in foot-pounds 
(ft.-Lb.) and the quantity of energy stored in a body weighing W Lb., moving with a velocity of 


# ft. per second, is ie u? ft.-_Lb. The convention of using the symbol Lb. to denote pounds 


force, and lb. to denote pounds mass, should be noted. Similarly the kinetic energy possessed 
by an inductance L in which a current of J amperes is flowing, is stored in the form of a magnetic 
field and its amount is }ZJ* joules. The electrical current has already been compared with the 
mechanical velocity, and it is apparent that the property of inductance in an electrical] circuit 


enters into the expression for kinetic energy in the same manner as mass in the mechanical 
example. 


5. The mechanical analogue of electrical capacitance is ability to stretch or extend, or 
the converse, susceptibility to compression. The latter conception has already been used to 
illustrate the storage of energy in a condenser by comparison with the storage of compressed 
air in a gas cylinder ; energy is a'so stored when an ordinary spring is compressed or-extended, 
for’ example in the mainspring of a clock. The form of spring which best lends itself to actual 
measurement of its property of storing energy is the spiral spring, which can be made by winding 
a steel wire in a screw thread, the latter being removed when the winding is completed. The 
amount of extension obtained from a spring of this kind is directly proportional to the force 
with which it is extended, provided that the force applied is insufficient to produce a permanent 
elongation of the spring; when the latter takes place the elastic limit is said to be exceeded. 
If a constant force of F Lb. produces an extension of X feet within the elastic limit, then F « X 
or F = YX, the constant of proportion Y being a property of the particular spring in use. It 
is called its stiffness, and is measured by the force (in Lb.) which will produce an extension of 1 ft. 
In the corresponding electrical example, the quantity of electricity Q, stored in a condenser of 


capacitance C farads, is proportional to the applied voltage, or V = 10. As the formal analogue of 


force is V the mechanical quantity corresponding to quantity of electricity is X, the extension of 
the spring, and therefore its stiffness is analogous to the reciprocal of the electrical capacitance. 
This signifies that a large condenser, which will acquire a given charge with only a small applied 
voltage, is equivalent to a weak spring, which will acquire a given extension with only a small 
applied force. When the condenser is charged, its P.D. being constant and equal to V volts, -it 
possesses a supply of potential energy in the form of electrical strain in the dielectric, the quantity 
being CV? joules. Similarly the stretched spring possesses a store of potential energy, equal 


to 4Y X? or} ¥ ft-Lb. 


Oscillation of weighted spring 


6. {i) The spring when supported at its upper end and extended by a given mass, e.g. an 
iron ball attached to its lower end, is said to be statically strained, and represents an electrical 
circuit possessing. inductance, capacitance, and a very small resistance, .he mechanical and 
electrical equivalents being shown in fig. 1. This state of static strain must be considered as 
the normal state of the system when the spring is arranged in the manner stated. The phenomena 
to be described would take place equally well if the ball and spring were arranged horizontally 
in such a way that the ball could slide freely along a perfectly smooth surface, but this is not 
practicable. The action of applying an external force to the mechanical system (fig. 2a) and 
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thus causing a further, or dynamic, extension of the spring, corresponds to the introduction 
of an electrical charge into a condenser (fig. 3a) ;_ in both cases, energy is stored in the system in 
potential form. 


(ii) The action of releasing the ball co nds to the closure of the switch S, by which 
the condenser is allowed to discharge through the inductance. Let us first observe the manner in 
which the spring loses its potential energy, neglecting the effects due to friction. Let the original 
applied force be ¥ Lb., and the resulting displacement Z feet. As soon as the ball is released, it is 
urged into motion in an upward direction by the action of the spring. Its inertia causes it to 
move slowly at first, but its velocity gradually increases (fig. 2b) and reaches a maximum at the 
exact moment when the spring has returned to its normal, i.e. statically strained, length. At this 
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Fie. 1, Caap, VII.—Mechanical equivalent of electrical oscillatory circuit. 


moment the ‘system possesses no potential energy, the latter having been converted into kinetic 
energy in the motion of the ball (fig. 2c). It is of interest to calculate the velocity of the ball at 


this instant. The original energy stored in the spring was } te or 3 Y @ ft.-Lb. and the 


energy stored in the moving mass is equal to the energy originally stored in the spring, hence 
if Y is the velocity of the ball at the moment under consideration 


Ww F? 
May 
ace 2 

= LF 

2 g 

a = 5/5 


A numerical example will assist in making this clear. Suppose the spring has a stiffness of 2 Lb. 
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per foot, the mass of the ball to be 1b. and the initial extension to be 6 in. or -5 ft. Then 


FH =1Lb. 
2 Lb. 
Ye 


ft. 
&@ =1Lb. x 32-2 sec. 
1Lb. x 2Lb. 


ft. 
= 401 aa 


(iii) After reaching its normal position the ball continues to travel upwards (fig. 2d); in do- 
ing so it does work, for it is compelled to compress the spring during its motion, and energy 
is required for this operation. The velocity decreases as it loses energy, and eventually the ball 
comes to itest £ feet above the point at which its velocity was a maximum (fig. 2e). The energy 
imparted to the spring is therefore 4 Y 2? ft.-Lb. which is the amount it originally possessed, 
the energy’ being stored by compression instead of by extension. The ball is now urged 
downwards by the force of the spring (fig. 2f), and again attains its maximum velocity (but in 
the downwaird direction) when the spring is dynamically unstrained (fig. 2g). The velocity 
then decreases (fig. 2h), and finally the ball comes momentarily to rest at the bottom of its travel, 
the spring being again extended % feet; it then commences to move upward for a second 
time (fig. 2j),, and the whole cycle shown in fig. 2 is repeated. If no energy were converted into 
heat and into motion of the surrounding air, the oscillation of the system would continue 
indefinitely. This may be expressed by saying that once a certain amount of energy has been 
imparted to a loss-free system of this kind the energy contained in the system remains constant, 
although at any instant it may be partly possessed by the spring (potential energy) and partly 
by the mass (kinetic energy). The sum of these two energies at any and every instant is constant 
and equal to the energy originally imparted, or 


eYX+ it «* = constant 


x being the displacement of the mass from its normal position, and # its velocity, at any particular 
instant. 


Electrical oscillations 

7. (i) Now consider the electrical circuit, which consists of an inductance of L henries, 
and a capacitance of C farads, the condenser being charged to a voltage 7° volts, so that the 
energy stored therein is 4 C ¥? joules. On closing the switch S (fig. 3a), the condenser commences 
to discharge, but the growth of the current causes an increasing magnetic flux round the 
inductance L (fig. 3b), and consequently a counter-E.M.F. which opposes the flow of current ; as a 
result the latter does not attain its maximum value until the moment at which the condenser is 
wholly discharged (fig. 3c). The energy originally stored by the dielectric in potential form is 
now wholly stored in the magnetic field around the inductance, and its amount is 4 L 9 joules. 
Knowing the amount of energy originally stored. we can find the current at this instant, from the 


known conditions that } LZ 9? =4C7. Solving this equation for 2 it is found that # = ¥* , 
We may compare this with the expression obtained for the velocity of the mass in the mechanical 


system, ie. Y= F SW The mass ie and inductance L occupy similar positions in the 


formulae, while 7 and C also correspond. 
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(ii) Owing to the counter-E.M.F. of self-induction caused by the changing magnetic flux, 
the current will continue to flow, charging the condenser with a polarity opposite to its original 
charge (fig. 3d). As soon as any charge is introduced into the condenser, it exerts a counter- 
E.M.F. which opposes the introduction of an additional quantity of electricity and therefore 
the current decreases with a consequent collapse of magnetic fiux round the inductance. The 
change of magnetic flux in turn sets up a forward E.M.F. which tends to maintain the current 
against the back pressure of the condenser, but eventually the current falls to zero, together 
with the magnetic flux, and the whole of the energy which was stored in the inductance when 
the current was a maximum, is now again stored in the condenser (fig. 3e), its quantity being 
4 C ¥* joules-as originally. The condenser will now discharge through the inductance once 
more (fig. 3f), the current flow being in the opposite direction. At the moment when the condenser 
is completely discharged (fig. 3g), the current in the circuit will again be a maximum, and the 
counter-E.M.F. caused by the collapse of the flux will cause the condenser to charge with its 
original polarity (fig. 3h). When this is accomplished (fig. 3i) one complete cycle of oscillation 
has been performed. The characteristic property of the oscillators we have described, both 
mechanical and electrical, is that at any instant the total energy possessed by the circuit is 
constant and equal to that originally imparted since the effects of friction in the mechanical 
system and resistance in the electrical circuit have both been neglected. 


Example 1. 

A condenser of 01 microfarad is given a charge of Q of 20 x 10—* coulomb, and its plates 
then connected by a coil of 100 microhenries having negligible losses. Find (ay the initial voltage 
of the condenser, (b) the maximum current during discharge, (c) the total energy, W, stored in 
the circuit and (d) the current at the instant when the condenser P.D. is 1,500 volts 

SinceQ = CY 

y= Q@_ ®x 10-8 
Cc Or x 10-8 


= 2,000 volts 


Cc 
“01 
= 2,000 “100 
= 20 amperes 
$C 7 joules, 
= $x -01 x 10-* x (2 x 108)? 
4x -01 x 4 
= +02 joules. 
The energy w stored in the condenser when v = 1,500 volts, is $ Cv? joules. 
w=4%4k -O1 x 107% (1-5 x 104)2 
= 4X -O1 x 2:25 
01125 joules. 


. oe energy stored in the inductance is -02—-01125 or -00875 joules, and is equal to 4Z7? 
joules. 


Ww 


I 


L = 100 x 10-¢ henry 
4 x 100 x 10-® x #2 = -00875 
107442 = -0175 
42 = 175 


4 13-2 amperes. 
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Period and frequency of free oscillation 


8. (i) The reader is strongly advised to perform the above experiment with a spiral spring 
and weight for himself. A spring which has been found very suitable for the purpose may be 
obtained from an old roller blind, this being generally of steel, about fifteen inches long when not 
extended, and having a stiffness of about 5 Lb. per ft. It will carry about double this weight 
without exceeding the elastic limit. If the duration of one complete oscillation is measured, it 


will be found to be given approximately by the formula T = 2x J uae this time being called 


the period of oscillation. The stiffness Y can be measured by noting the initial extension given 
by the mass actually used for the experiment. If the stiffness is 5 Lb. per ft. and the weight of 
the ball is 2 Lb., the time of one complete oscillation will be approximately 0-7 second. In the 
electrical circuit which we have stated to be exactly analogous to the above, the duration of 
one complete oscillation can be found by substituting L, the value of the inductance in henries 


for the mass *. and C, the value of the capacitance in farads, for the reciprocal of the stiffness 
( +) giving T = In /EC. 


(ii) The period of an electric oscillatory circuit can actually be measured, just as the period 
of a mechanical oscillation can, and this equation is found to be approximately true. It is not 
entirely so owing to the effect of friction in the mechanical oscillator and resistance in the 
electrical one. The true expression in the electric case is 


T=2k J bs 
eae 
J LC 428 
The frequency of the oscillation is the number of complete cycles executed in one second, and 


obviously if T is the duration of one cycle of oscillation, there are + cycles per second. The 
f being denoted b So poe 
requency being denoted by ft, fa = on Ic a 


(iii) When any system, whether mechanical or electrical, is set into oscillation by an initial 
stress or charge, and the frequency depends entirely upon the mass, stiffness and friction, or 
upon the inductance, capacitance and resistance, it is said to be in a state of free oscillation, 
and the frequency f, at which it freely oscillates is said to be its natural frequency. Another 
type of oscillation may take place, for example, when a force of given frequency is applied to 
the mechanical system, forced oscillations take place at this frequency. The electrical parallel 
of this is the alternating current which is established when an E.M.F. of any frequency whatever 
is applied to an electrical circuit ; this type of oscillation has been dealt with in Chapter V. 


9. So far we have not considered the manner in which the displacement of the vibrating 
body varies with time. The motion of the ball undergoes the following variations. Starting 
at the bottom of its available travel, it commences to move upwards, and reaches its maximum 
velocity in the middle of its path, then receives negative acceleration because it is doing work 
(i.e. losing energy) in compressing the spring and temporarily comes to rest with maximum 
upward displacement. It then receives downward acceleration, possessing maximum velocity 
in the midpoint of its travel, and again reaches a position of momentary rest at its normal (i.e. 
statically strained) position. If the displacement of the ball in this path is plotted at every 
instant over a number of complete cycles it will be seen that the graph connecting displacement 
with time is of sinusoidal form; since the displacement has its maximum value at the time 
# = 0, the graph is actually a cosine curve, and the displacement x, after an interval of ¢ seconds is 


x= cos wt. 
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In the electrical circuit, the P.D. between the condenser plates also follows a cosine law, i.e. 
v=Y¥ cos wt, but the current in the circuit is zero when the condenser is initially charged, 
and grows in value as the condenser P.D. falls, attaining its maximum value when the condenser 
P.D. is zero. The current continues to flow in the same direction, charging the condenser with 
reverse polarity. Thus the current variation obeys the law 1 = J sin wt; the relative phase 
between the condenser P.D. and current is therefore as shown in fig. 4, the loss of energy being 
assumed to be negligible. If the resistance losses are taken into account, the displacement 
curve will still follow the cosine law, but its amplitude will diminish in every succeeding half- 
cycle, signifying that a certain portion of the energy is converted into heat or some other 
unrecoverable form during every oscillation. 


10. The acceleration of the vibrating mass may also be considered. We have-seen that when 
the displacement is a maximum in the downward direction, the acceleration is upward and of 
maximum value, gradually decreasing in value as the velocity increases, and becoming zero 


Fic. 4, Cap. VII.—Relative phase of oscillatory current and condenser P.D. 


when the velocity is greatest. The acceleration then becomes negative, reducing the velocity, 
and reaching a maximum negative value when the ball is at its highest point and its velocity 
zero, so that at every instant the acceleratién is of the opposite sign to the displacement ; if 
plotted on the same time scale as the displacement and velocity, the acceleration is seen to 
obey a cosine law, but is of opposite sign to the displacement. This relation between the phases 
of displacement, velocity and acceleration is a characteristic always possessed by a body or 
system which is executing the type of motion under discussion, i.e. simple harmonic motion. 
This is nothing more than another illustration of the law formulated in’Chapter V for the rate 
of change of a sinusoidal quantity, i.e. if x = & cos wt, where x is the instantaneous and & the 
maximum displacement, and w = 2zf, 


the velocity, = ae) dy GP ote tad 
.. ax 
and the acceleration, 277 w? Z cos wt 


= — wx, 
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Effect of resistance upon the natural frequency 


11. (i) It has been stated that in an electrical circuit having such low resistance that its 
influence upon the period is negligible, the period of one complete oscillation is calculated from 
the equation T = 2x,/LC, L being expressed in henries and C in farads. If the resistance is 
large, however, it may be necessary to take its value into consideration in calculating the period, 
and it becomes very desirable to appreciate the conditions under which it is permissible to use the 
2n 


do 
IC ~ 4a 


It is perhaps more convenient to deal with frequency instead of period, and the formule under 
discussion are then 


approximate formula, and when it is necessary to employ the exact expression T = 


1 [TT ; 

fa = 5 | 7c *pproximately s ee 5% ey. ek «- (2) 
1 1 R 

t= al te- ts te ORG we oe, OY 


which is rigorously true if the resistance term includes all sources of loss of energy. In order to 
appreciate the error which is introduced by using formula (a) let us calculate the natural frequency 
of a typical oscillatory circuit consisting of a coil of 200 uH inductance connected to a capacitance 
of :0002uF, the resistance being variable. The natural frequency of the circuit neglecting the 
effect of resistance, is given by formula (a). 


Ds tien a tances 


10° 104 
0002 2 
C= To. 08 farads = Jo farads 
4 om 2 
1 10? 1 
Jugs xo =o 2-5 xX 108 


Now B = -31831 
fn = *31831 x 2-5 x 108 
== 795775 cycles per second. 


(ii) Now let it be assumed that the total resistance of the circuit is 40 ohms, and allow for 
this in calculating the natural frequency by formula (}). 


14 R? 
The value of es is already known to be e and we proceed to calculate the value of Tr 


LC 
R 40x10 1, ® _ inn 
OE 2x 200 ~ 1% gpa = 1. 


From formula (0) therefore, 


= 1 10 10 
f= geal 4 — '° 


= | 2500 x 108 — 1 x 108 
: 2r 


105 
pe | 1908 
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s |— 
instead of a 2500 which is the natural frequéncy if the resistance is zero. The error intro- 


duced by neglecting the resistance and using the approximate formula is in this instance only 
about 0-02 per cent. It may be taken as a general rule that no useful purpose will be served by 
calculating the frequency to a greater degree of arithmetical accuracy than the accuracy with 
which the values of inductance, capacitance and resistance are known. It was, of course, assumed 
above that the values of L and C were precisely those given, but in practice it is unlikely that 
either LZ or C will be known within one or two per cent. of the true values hence the labour 
expended in calculating the natural frequency by means of formula (6) is not repaid in the form 
of a more accurate answer. 


2, (i) In certain circumstances, resistance may be deliberately introduced into the circuit, 
and it may then become necessary to calculate the natural frequency by the exact formula. 
Thus, if a total resistance of 707 ohms exists in a circuit having the above inductance and 


capacitance, 
at {jt 
f=] IG ~ at 


R_ 707 _ 10 1000 
ar =a *-a00° and as 707 = —= 


R 107 3=R? 1014 
aya ae 


iz remains as before, viz., 25 x 10%. 


bh ~ B® = (25 ~ 3-12) x 108 


“°C” 4f8 
= 21-88 x 102 


= ~ x 4°6776 
2r 


= 744,470 cycles per second. 


The natural frequency has been reduced by approximately 6 per cent. owing to the insertion 
of this comparatively large resistance. 

(ii) Now suppose the resistance to be increased still further, say to 1,414 ohms. A repetition 
of the calculation then gives the natural frequency as 562,600, i.e. a reduction of about 30 per 
cent. As the resistance added to the circuit is still further increased, the natural frequency 
oe rapidly, and if the total resistance of the circuit becomes 2,000 ohms, it is found that 


m= i the quantity beneath the square root sign in formula (b) becomes zero, and the 


arithmetical value of the natural frequency also zero. It is important to understand the physical 
meaning of this, and here the mechanical analogy greatly assists. Suppose that the ball which 
is suspended on the spring, and possibly the spring itself, is immersed in a viscous fluid, e.g. 
treacle. When motion is taking place, the friction will be much greater than when the motion 
occurs in air, and in the extreme instance, it may be found that on pulling down the ball, it 
merely returns to its original position without oscillation, because the work done in overcoming 
the friction during the first upward motion is equal to the potential energy originally stored in 
the spring. The mass then possesses no kinetic energy at the instant when it reaches its normal 
position, and is therefore unable to do work on the spring by compressing it. The whole 
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mechanical system, although it possesses both inertia and elasticity, is now non-oscillatory, because 
its friction is excessive. In an electric circuit possessing both capacitance and inductance, the 
introduction of a sufficient amount of resistance also renders the system non-oscillatory. 


Damping 
13. (i) The term x in the expression for the natural frequency of an electrical circuit, 


is called the damping factor. When the damping factor is exactly sufficient to prevent 
oscillation, i.e. when ie= the circuit is said to be critically damped; the amount of 


resistance necessary to ensure this for any given values of L and C is called the critical resistance, 
and is derived thus 


ie = R, being the critical value of R. 


Any value of resistance greater than this will cause the condenser discharge to be uni-directional, 
no oscillation being produced, and the larger the resistance, the longer will the condenser take 
to become fully discharged. A circuit which possesses an amount of total effective resistance 
which is sufficient or more than sufficient to prevent free oscillation is said to be aperiodic. 


{ii) Although the influence of a small resistance upon the natural frequency of a circuit 
is negligible, the presence of resistance in an oscillatory circuit has another effect which is of the 
greatest importance. If set into oscillation, an electrical circuit without resistance, or a mechanical 
circuit without friction, would continue to oscillate with undiminishing amplitude for ever, 
for its total store of energy would never be depleted, although it would sometimes be in kinetic 
and sometimes in potential form, and during a large portion of each period it would be partly 
in one form and partly in the other. In practice a certain amount of energy is converted into heat 
and into motion of air in the mechanical system, while in the electrical circuit energy is converted 
into heat and is also expended in other ways to be discussed later. The energy stored at the end 





Fic. 5, Cuap. VII.—Damped oscillation. Current and condenser P.D. 
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of each succeeding half cycle becomes progressively less, the amount wasted during each cycle 
being a certain percentage of that which was stored at the commencement of the cycle. If the 
original energy is considered to be 100 per cent. and 20 per cent. is wasted in the first complete 
cycle, 80 per cent. of the energy is available for the second cycle, and during the second cycle 
20 per cent. of 80 per cent.,i.e. 16 per cent., of the original energy is lost, the energy remaining 
being 64 per cent. Both the peak value of the condenser P.D. and the peak value of the oscillatory 
current will decrease in amplitude during each successive half-cycle, and it is more usual to 
express the damping in terms of either of these amplitudes rather than in terms of total energy. 
Fig. 5 shows the manner in which the amplitudes of voltage and current decay with time, and 
it will be observed that each successive peak touches a curve (shown by the dotted line) which is 


similar in shape to the curve showing the discharge of a condenser through a resistance only 
(fig. 25, Chapter I). 


Logarithmic decrement 
14. The ratio of the amplitude of one peak to that of the same sign which follows it is called 


the decrement of the oscillation. If the successive amplitudes of positive condenser P.D. are 


100, 90, 81, 72-9, 65-6, etc., the decrement is ~ ese ol etc. or 1.11 


=> = soa etc.orlll.............. It 
81 72-9 
is more convenient however to use a quantity called the logarithmic decrement (which is the 
naperian logarithm of the decrement), the naperian logarithm being 2-3026 times the ordinary or 
common logarithm generally found in‘mathematical tables. This expression is often written and 
referred to as the log. dec., and is related to the magnification of the circuit.. The latter term has 
been explained in Chapter V, and it will be recalled that the magnification x is given by the 
ratio oe = te where o,; is the resonant frequency of the circuit, or the frequency at which 


an applied E.M.F. of given amplitude will cause maximum current to flow. The log. dec. may be 
derived from consideration of the oscillatory properties of the circuit by observing that it is the 


ratio of the energy expended in various losses during any one half-cycle to the maximum 
energy held in either kinetic or potential form during the same time. If the peak value of the 


2 
current of a given half-cycle is %, the heating effect during the half-cycle is = x F joules, R 
being the total éffective resistance and 2 the duration of the half-cycle. The amount of 


energy stored in the circuit in kinetic form at the instant when the current reaches peak value 


is ¢ L J joules, and the ratio referred to above becomes, using the usual symbol 6.to denote 
the log. dec., 


FR T 
3 — nergy wasted oe oe 
~ Energystored 4} L. 
= zee but since T = i 
R 

2L fa 

15. In circuits which are designed for the production of oscillations, i.e. in which resistance 

has not been deliberately introduced, the frequency f, may be replaced with negligible error by 


é6= 


1 
the resonant frequency (| = ‘QnVLe and the log. dec. becomes 


R — 


==r,/¢ 
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It has beon previously shown that the magnification of the circuit is given by the expression 


ae 2 
BOR BN C 
It is immediately apparent that 6 = and the importance of this relation lies in the fact that it is 


comparatively easy to measure the magnification of a circuit, at any rate up to frequencies of the 

order of a million cycles per second, and hence to calculate the log. dec. For example, if the 

magnification of a given circuit is found by actual measurement to be 157, the log. ue is 

is = - = ‘02, and this is the naperian logarithm of the ratio o The common log of T, is 
a 

therefore -02 x -4343 or -008686, and reference to a table of common logs shows that the 


corresponding natural number is 1-0202. Hence J, = 1-0202 I,. For some purposes it is more 
convenient to refer to the ratio fs which in this instance is -9802, and I, = -9802 I,. This 


inverted form of the decrement is called the persistency of the oscillation, and is conveniently 
expressed as a percentage of the initial amplitude. In the above example the persistency would be 
described as 98-02 per cent. 


Example 2 


In fig. 5 suppose the initial condenser P.D. to be 200 volts, and the amplitude of the next 
positive peak to be 131-2 volts. Find the log. dec. of the circuit. If ZL = 100 microhenries and 
C = -001 microfarad, find also the resistance of the circuit and its magnification. 


: 200 
The decrement is 731-3 = 1-524 
Common log. of 1-524 = -1830 
Naperian log. of 1-524 = 6 = -1830 x 2-3026 
6 = -4214 


Since é= ak, /E 
_% [£ 
— BALC 





_ 4214 100 
~ 3-1416 -001 
°4214 < 
~ 3-1416 af 10 000. 
316 
= -4214 X 3-1416 
= 42-2 ohms 
and 1= 5 
3-1416 
4214 
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16. (i) The effect of resistance upon the oscillatory properties of a circuit is shown graphically 
in fig. 6. The oscillatory current in a ectly loss-free circuit is shown by the sine curve ot 
constant amplitude, while the current in a lightly damped circuit will have a slightly greater 
period as in the second curve. The third curve shows the growth and décay of the current when 


R=2 oh . i.e. when the circuit is critically damped ; it will be seen that the current reaches 


its maximum value rather more rapidly than in an oscillatory circuit, but then dies away without 
reversal of sign. Finally, the growth and decay of current in a heavily damped circuit is shown. 
The current rises more rapidly and dies away more slowly than in a critically damped circuit. 
In discussing mechanical and electrical oscillations the decay of the mechanical oscillation of 
the spring and ball was ascribed to friction, and that of the electrical oscillation to resistance, 
without any consideration of the forms such friction and resistance may take. In the mechanical 






Undamped 
Lighlly damped 





Fie. 6, Coap. VII.—Effect of resistance upon condenser discharge. 


system, the vibration is communicated to the surrounding atmosphere, and if the frequency of 
vibration is sufficiently high, results in the production of a sound wave in the air. The energy 
borne by this sound is, of course, supplied by the oscillatory system, and constitutes one form of 
damping. In the electrical circuit, the causes of energy loss may be divided into five components ; 
these are :-— 
(i) Conductor resistance. 
(ii) Eddy currents in neighbouring conductors. 
(iii) Condenser losses in the actual electric circuit. 
(iv) Dielectric losses in the surrounding insulators. 
(v) Hysteresis losses, if iron is present. 
(vi) Radiation of energy in the form of electro-magnetic waves. 
(ii) The oscillatory circuit which has been discussed hitherto consists of a condenser, 
inductance and resistance in series, the condenser being tacitly assumed to be of the parallel 
plate type. Such a circuit is known as a closed oscillatory circuit in contrast with another type 
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which is called an open oscillatory circuit. In this form the condenser plates are opened out as 
much as is practicable, in order that the greatest possible volume of dielectric may be embraced 
by the electric field of the condenser. Under these conditions the amount of energy converted 
into electro-magnetic radiation is much greater than in a closed oscillator. Before further 


discussion of the properties of open oscillators, it is necessary to explain what is meant by an 
electromagnetic wave. 


ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 
Wave motion 


17. A disturbance which is propagated in any medium in such a manner that the shape, but 
not necessarily the magnitude, of the disturbance is repeated at regular intervals in space and 
time is called a wave, and the passage of such a disturbance through the medium is termed wave 
motion. A familiar example of wave motion is the surface wave caused by dropping a stone 
vertically into a pond. The water displaced downwards by the impact rises to occupy its former 
position, but owing to its inertia actually rises a little higher, forming momentarily a small mound 
of water upon the surface. This condition is evidently an unstable one, and the displaced volume 
of water immediately descends, passing its original position once more, continuing to oscillate 
up and down with decreasing amplitude until the energy imparted to the water by the falling 
stone has all been dissipated. The oscillation is communicated to the surrounding water in the 
immediate vicinity of the disturbance, and a wave spreads outward in ever increasing circles. 
The kinetic energy of the stone has been partly converted into wave motion, instead of being 
wholly dissipated in producing heat, as would have been the case if its fall had been arrested by a 
perfectly rigid earth. It must be fully realised that in no case of wave motion do the particles of 
the undulating medium travel forward with the wave but only move up and down, or to and fro, 
through a limited path. An illustration of this is found in the motion of a cork floating in the 
pond in which a surface wave has been produced, the cork moving up and down as the water 
beneath it becomes alternately the crest or trough of a wave, but possessing no average velocity 
along the surface of the water, although the energy imparted to the water is carried outward in 
ever widening circles. 


Properties of waves 


18. A wave can be described by means of four characteristic properties, (i) its velocity of 
propagation, (ii) its frequency, (iii) its amplitude and (iv) its wavelength. The velocity of 
propagation is the velocity with which the energy of the wave is conveyed from point to point in 
the medium, the frequency being the number of complete cycles of disturbance which pass a 
given point in unit time, i.e. one second. A cycle is one complete series of variations of displace- 
ment between adjacent repetitions of the wave in space, the amplitude or peak value is the maximum 
displacement of the medium from its normal position, and the wavelength is the distance between 
corresponding states of displacement in two adjaceut repetitions of the wave form. It may be 
visualised as the distance between two adjacent crests or troughs. The most elementary form 
of wave motion is that in which each particle of the medium performs a cycle of displacement 
with simple harmonic motion, that is a “‘ to and fro” or “‘ up and down ” reciprocating motion. 
When sinusoidal wave motion is taking place in a material medium each particle carries out this 
simple harmonic motion in succession. The term transverse wave motion is applied to a wave in 
which the particles execute their motion in a direction perpendicular to the direction of propagation 
of the wave, as for example, the water particles in the surface wave mentioned above. In many 
instances the particles vibrate to and fro about their mean position in the direction of propagation, 
and this mode of vibration gives rise to a longitudinal wave. The vibration of air particles when 
conveying sound energy is executed in this manner. 


19. The relation between the frequency, velocity of propagation and wavelength of a wave 
in any medium depends upon the physical properties of the medium, sometimes in a complex 
manner because in some media the velocity of propagation is itself dependent upon the frequency. 
Such a medium is said to be dispersive, while a medium in which the velocity of propagation is 
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constant for all frequenc.es 1s called a non-dispersive medium. In non-dispersive media, to 
which the present discussion will be confined, there is a simple relation between the wavelength 4, 
velocity of propagation, », and frequency /. Since one wavelength is the distance travelled 
in the periodic time, T, i.e. the time taken to execute one cycle of vibration, 


A=uT 
and as T and fare in reciprocal relationship 


if u is in metres per second, Aisin metres. The mathematical expression for a sinusoidal wave 
moving through a medium with velocity u is 


y =Y sin ™ (x — ut) 


y being the displacement of a particle at time ¢, x the distance of the particle from the origin, 
and Y the maximum displacement of the particle. This equation may be deduced thus :— 
The expression for the motion of the particles about their mean position is 


y=Vsin ot 
whereas the equation of a sine wave, stationary in space on the axis OX (fig. 7) is 


y=Ysinkx 







Direction of 
motion 


Full line shows wave al inslant when ¢-0 
Dotled line shows wave after an inlerval ¢ 


Fic. 7, CHap. ViI—Wave travelling with velocity u. 


k being a constant, having dimensions ‘‘angle per unit distance so that kx represents an angle 
although x represents distance. If the wave form moves forward in space with velocity # the 
distance passed through in ¢ seconds is wf, and therefore 

y¥ = WY sink (x — ut). 
The value of the constant & can now be found; when the wave has moved forward one wave- 


length 4, the angie moved through is 2m radians and therefore kA = 2n, or k = =, The 


complete equation is therefore as stated above. 


The ether 

20. In an earlier paragraph an allusion was made to the motion of a cork upon a water 
surface consequent upon the impact of a stone at some other point in the wave-supporting 
medium. The wave does work on the cork, and so the stone may be considered as the original 
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source of energy and the cork as a receiver of energy. Jn the solar system, energy is conveyed 
from point to point in this manner without the intervention of any material medium whatever, 
the term material medium signifying one which consists of matter in either of the three forms, 
solid, liquid or gas. For instance large quantities of energy are received by the earth from the 
sun, and we are conscious of 1ts reception by the sensations of heat and light, although the 
space between the sun and the earth is to all intents and purposes devoid of matter. It is possible 
to prove that this energy is conveyed by wave motion, and the question arises, by what medium 
is the energy conveyed ? 


21. It must be admitted that no perfectly satistactory answer to this question has yet been 
evolved, and it is therefore necessary to assume that some medium exists which is capable of 
and responsible for the conveyance of energy from point to point in the universe. To this 
hypothetical medium the name “ luminiferous (i.e. light-bearing) ether ’’ was originally given, 
nowadays generally shortened to ‘‘ the ether’. A further essential assumption is that the ether 
penetrates all matter and pervades all space, so that it fills impartially the space between electrons 
and protons in the atom as well as between planets in the solar system and between stars in the 
universe. It is possible to prove by astronomical observation as well as by direct terrestrial 
experiment that wave motion, e.g. light, is propagated through this medium with the enormous 
velocity of 2-998 x 10!° centimetres per second (generally taken as 3 x 10! centimetres per 
second). In order to appreciate the significance of this statement, this velocity should be compared 
with that of a compression wave in hard steel, i.e. approximately 5-2 x 105 centimetres per 
second, which is almost the maximum velocity with which wave motion can be conveyed by 
matter. Sound waves in air travel much more slowly, a mere 3-4 x 10 centimetres per second. 
Now it can be proved that in order to support wave motion, a material medium must possess two 
properties ; first, a constraint tending to restore the displaced particles of the medium when the 
displacing force or stress is removed, which is called the elasticity of the medium, and second, 
inertia, the tendency of any element of the medium to continue in a state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a straight line. The inertia of the particles causes them to pass through their original 
positions when returning thereto under the influence of the restoring force or elasticity. 


22, The velocity « of wave motion in a material medium of density d and elasticity n is given 


by the equation « = r Since the ether has been postulated as the medium of wave motion 
in the conveyance of energy in the form of light and heat, it must be assumed to possess properties 
which are analogous to elasticity and density. It is neither necessary nor desirable to speculate 
upon the exact nature of these properties, but it is known that the magnetic permeability (u) of 
the medium is connected with the etherial analogue of-inertia and the dielectric constant or 
permittivity (x) with the property corresponding to elasticity. An attempt will therefore be 
made to exhibit the manner in which these two properties are involved in the velocity of 
propagation of an electro-magnetic wave. We have already suggested (Chapter I) that an electric 
field of strength I’may be considered to represent electrical stress, the corresponding strain being 


the electric flux density D ; the two quantities are related by the equation r= ae Similarly 


the magnetic field strength H and the resulting flux density B are related by the equation H == =. 


The occurrence of the constant 4x in the relation between the electric quantities but not in the 
corresponding magnetic equation, may be regarded as the result of an unfortunate departure 
from uniformity in the definitions of unit electric charge and unit magnetic pole. 


Production of electric field by magnetic field in motion 


23. Faraday’s law may be taken as a convenient starting point in this discussion. This 
states that in an electric circuit, an induced E.M.F. results from any and every change in the 
flux linkage. The point to bear in mind here is that the word circuit does not imply that the 
current path is conductive throughout, for it may contain an electrical condenser. Once this 
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point is realised, there is no necessity for the circuit to contain any conductor whatever, a 
change of flux through a small area of dielectric, for example, will set up an electro-motive 
force round the line bounding that area. In Chapter II it was stated that a magnetic flux of 
densify B (E.M. units) perpendicularly cutting a conductor with velocity « centimetres per 
second, generates in it an E.M.F. of Bu electromagnetic units per centimetre of conductor. As it 
has been inferred that the presence of the conductor is not essential for the production of an 
E.M.F., we may now vary this statement and say that a magnetic flux of density B moving 
with velocity u, produces an electromotive force of Bu x 10-8 volts per centimetre. The volt 
per centimetre is one of the units of electric field strength, hence the above argument can be 
expressed algebraically in the form 

Bu piu 

6” 


where ¢ is a constant which has been introduced in order that the electric field strength Tr may 
be expressed in electrostatic units. It is the ratio of the electromagnetic unit of quantity to the 
equivalent electrostatic unit, or 3 x 10!°. The relative directions of B, « and J’ are shown in 


fig. 8a. The relation 7 = Be is sometimes called the second law of electro-dynamics. 


Production of magnetic field by electric field in motion 


24, Instead of commencing our reasoning from Faraday’s law, it would be equally justifiable 
to commence by contemplation of an ordinary electric conduction current. This current is due 
to the movement of electric charges and its intensity is the rate at which the charges move. 
Now electric charges carry with them tubes of electric flux, one unit tube per unit charge. An 
electric current is, therefore, equivalent to a moving electric flux, and instead of the usual 
statement that an electric current produces a magnetic field, it may be asserted that an electric 


Uu U 


(a) (b) 
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flux in motion produces a magnetic field. We have previously also made use of the conception of 
magnetomotive force, the M.M.F. along a line of magnetic force being the work done in moving 
a.unit pole along the line, that is to say, M.M.F. = force x distance, or M.M.F. = Hl. If this 
path encircles a conductor carrying a current of i E.M. units the M.M.F. is 4x E.M. units. As 
was done earlier in the discussion, we may now substitute for the conduction current a displace- 
ment current in a small area A of dielectric material, and in this dielectric a small charge of 


Q units will carry Q tubes of flux, the average current during a time ¢ being 7 electrostatic units. 
The area A may be considered rectangular and of dirnensions 7 centimetres perpendicular to the 
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direction of current and x centimetres in the direction of the current, in which circumstances the 
current is fe But Fis the average velocity «# of the charge in the direction x 
hence 7 = Diu electrostatic units. Collecting our equations we may now write :— 
M.M.F. = Hl = 4nt 

Hl 4nrDiu 

H = 4xDu 
except that the constant ¢ must be inserted in order that H may be expressed as usual in 
electromagnetic units. Hence H = ae ea because 4nD =I. The relative directions 


= ¢c 
4xDu 
c 


I 








of D, H and « are shown in fig. 8b.. The relation H = 





is called the first law of electro- 
dynamics, 


Self-supporting electromagnetic field 


25. We now see that a moving electric field of a given strength will produce a magnetic field 
of definite strength, and that the converse is also true, a moving magnetic field producing a 
corresponding electric field. If we commence by postulating an electric field, which appears to 
be the more fundamental one since it is inseparable from the electrons of which matter is partly 
composed, we see that the motion of an electron gives rise to a magnetic field, and many examples 
of the manner in which this magnetic field is detected and utilised have been given in the earlier 
chapters. If the velocity of our fundamental field is sufficiently great, say «, the magnetic field 
produced by its motion will produce a new electric field of intensity equal to the original, and 
any change in the electrical or magnetic state of the medium at one point myst be communicated 
to all points in the medium with the velocity «, at which the electric and magnetic fields become 
self-supporting. This velocity can be found from the equations developed above, for the magnetic 
field strength is then 





H. “eI, 
. c 
but l= as 4 
. xpu; Hy 
one ref i ce ’ 
and this equation can only be true if 
ue 
wha > 1 
c 
or #4, = ——=. 
Vue 


Now in ether unobstructed by matter, » = 1 and x = 1, and, therefore, u, = ¢ = 3 x 10! 
centimetres per second, which is identical with the velocity of light as determined by experiment. 
For this reason, among others, we conclude that light radiation is fundamentally an electromagnetic 
phenomenon, 


The production of an electromagneuc wave 


26. Consider a large rectangular loop of wire arranged in a vertical plane, say 100 yards in 
length and 10 yards high. If a source of unvarying E.M.F. is inserted in series with this loop, 
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a direct current will flow in it. The length of che loop has been made large in order that the 
mutual effects of the vertical portions of the wire may be neglected, and it is proposed to consider 
the current flowing in only one of the vertical portions, namely, that in which the electron flow 
has an upward direction. Let us further confine our observations to the phenomena associated 
with a single electron, which is an electric charge of e units, and may be considered to have a 
constant velocity of about one centimetre per second, which will be denoted by 6. The electron 
is the focus of an electric field consisting of lines of electric force which converge upon it from 
all directions and extend to an intinite distance, this field moving with the electron and having 
the same velocity through space Ai any point in this field distant x centimetres from the 


conductor the electric flux density will be a (Chapter I.) In order to simplify matters still 


further, the behaviour of a single line of force will be observed. The relevant portion of the 
circuit is then as illustrated in fig. 9 where M represents the position of the electron at a certain 
instant, and the single line of force under observation is represented by Mm. 





D 






Eleciron moving wilh uniform velocily B 


Fic. 9, Cuap. VII.—Field due to electron moving with constant velocity. 


27 Owing to the motion of the line of force, a magnetic field will be produced, as described 
in the preceding section. This magnetic field will be directed perpendicularly to the direction 
of motion of the line, and also perpendicularly to the direction of the electric field, hence by the 
first law of electro-dynamics the magnetic field strength H at all points in the line Mm is in the 
direction “‘ out of the paper.”” This may be verified by the corkscrew rule, observing, however, 
that the conventional “* direction of current ’’-used in this rule is opposite to that in which the 
electron movement is taking place. In accordance with the foregoing analysis the strength H 


of this magnetic field is 4nD 5 EM. units ; as 4nD = = H= 5 . 2 and it is demonstrated that 


the magnetic field strength caused by the moving line of force varies inversely as the square of the 

distance from the conductor, but is of constant magnitude at any point if the velocity 5 is constant. 

This moving magnetic field in its turn generates an electric field, and its intensity by the foregoing 
2 


2 
intensity and may be disregarded. 


analysis is pH sore . a Its magnitude is extremely small compared with the original electric 


28. The motion of an electron or any number of electrons with constant velocity in the 
conductor thus gives rise to a magnetic field in the surrounding medium, which forms concentric 
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circles round the conductor, and occupies the same space as the radial electric field. These fields 
are called the induction fields and their intensity varies inversely as the square of the distance 
from the conductor. In accordance with the conclusions reached in paragraph 25, these fields 
would be self-sustaining if the velocity of the electron in the first place was sufficiently great, 





that is, if 6 = —S or as the values of x and # for air are to all intents and purposes unity, if 


mye 

b= c. Thus it appears that if an electron were moving in the conductor with velocity c, and 
its motion were suddenly arrested, the fields would continue in motion in the upward direction, 
forming a single pulse which would travel into space. This speculation is an idle one, however, 
firstly, because the above reasoning is only strictly applicable when bis very small compared to 
c, and secondly, because in order to bring its velocity to zero the electron must receive acceleration. 
It will now be shown that the effect of such an acceleration will be to produce in the medium a 
self-sustaining electromagnetic field, or what is generally called an electromagnetic wave, which 
is propagated radially outward from the conductor. 







Enlargement 
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Fic. 10, CHap, VII.—Field due to electron moving with accelerated velocity. 


29. Let the conditions already laid down be repeated, the electron travelling upward, 
first with uniform velocity } from M, so that the electric Jine of force under observation is Mm. 
After ¢ seconds the electron reaches the position N where MN = 0, and the line of force will move 
with it, reaching the position Nn. This repetition of the previous instance has been performed 
merely to serve as a frame of reference on the diagram, fig. 10. Now suppose thdt on arrival 
at the point M the electron receives an acceleration a which lasts for a short interval of time dt 
after which the electron continues to travel with its new velocity, 6 + a dt. In the time Z, the 
electron will arrive at the point P instead of N, but as disturbances in the medium are propagated 
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with the finite velocity «, = ae the occurrence of the acceleration is only effective upon that 
rf 
portion of the line of force which is within a radius «, ¢ centimetres from the point M. 


30. (i) The portion Rn of the original line of force, which is situated outside the radius 1, ¢, is 
still a portion of the line of force under consideration. Within the radius «, (¢ — é#) from the 
point G at which the acceleration ceased, however, the line of force assumes the position Pp, 
and the whole line of force instead of being Nn, has been changed by the acceleration into the 
line Pp Rn which is called a “‘ kinked line ” for the sake of brevity. The electric flux density D at 
the point p can be resolved into two perpendicular components, the first being in the radial 
direction r p and the second in the direction of motion of the line of force. Denoting the angle 


rpR by ¢, and remembering that the radial electric flux density D, at the point p is ret 


D, = Doos ¢ 
D, = Dsin ¢ 
sin } 
1 cos $ 
= D, tan ¢ 
-,8 
rp 


(ii) To obtain values for Rr and rp is must be observed that by hypothesis the velocity of 
the electron, b, is very much smaller indeed than the velocity #,, so that in fig. 10, MR may be 
regarded as equal to NR and Gp equal to Pp. Then rp, which is actually equal to NR - Pp, may 
be said to be equal to MR — Gp, orsince MR = %,¢and Gp = «, (¢ — 4#), to #, . dt. Similarly Rris 
equal to NPand NP = GP + GM — MN. 


Now GP = (6 +4. 6t) (¢ — dt) 
= bt—b. d&&—a. df + at. dt 








GM = (6 +a. df) dt 
=b.dt-+a. dP 
MN = bt 
“. NP = bt — 6. ot — a. df + at. d¢ +6. dt +a. d2% — bi 
= at. dt, 
and D,= D, —“ 
a.t 
we 
atu, 
= ia 
but 4, ¢ = x 


ax 
= D, = Di 


(iti) The velocity of the component of flux D, is in the direction p r, i.e. radially outward, 
and is equal to «, centimetres per second, while the velocity of the component D, is equal to 
that of the electron, namely 6 centimetres per second, and is in the upward direction. The total 
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electric flux density is the vector sum of these, and the corresponding electric field strengths can be 
calculated by the relation r= 2 giving the following results, in dynes per unit charge :— 


é 
% x 
r= ah 
axe 
x2 42 
aé 
“xu 


l= 


by noting that - = “ this becomes 
1 > 


aeu 
xc 
I, which varies inversely as the square of the distance from the conductor, denotes the strength 
of the induction field, while I’,, which varies inversely as the distance, is the strength of the 
radiation field. Each of these has an associated magnetic field, for the total magnetic field may 
also be resolved into two components, one caused by the movement of the electron with constant 
upward velocity 6, the other caused by the motion of the electric radiation field with radial 
velocity #,. These have the following magnitudes in dynes per unit magnetic pole :— 
x Ib 
A, = —- 
c 
_ €b 
«Re 
which is the induction field strength, while the radiation field has the strength 
= 24 vm 
Ree a 
In free space or any other medium of which the dielectric constant x and magnetic 
permeability » are unity. 


Y= 





ae 
n= 
a 6 08 
ae 
H,=-3 
a KO 


or I’, = H, numerically, although their units are different. 
The above results are summarised in the following table. 
Electric field 2, Magnetic field H 








Motion of charge Radial aa field perpendicularto I,  perpendicularto I, 
1 and x and I, 
Nil e Nil Nil 
x x 
Constant velocity 6 e Nil H, = £2 
pati = 
4 x2 x? Cc 
Velocity b, e eau eb | eaWKu 
Acceleration a x xe xc xc x2 


=H, + A, 
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31. Now if instead of one electron undergoing a single acceleratioa, we consider the effect 
of the whole electron stream in the conductor, it is obvious that the intensity of the radiated field 
will be directly proportional to the current, and the effect of a single acceleration, e.g. that caused 
by switching the current on or off, will be to radiate a single pulse which can be detected by 
suitable apparatus at considerable distances. Such a pulse is of little value for ordinary signalling, 
however, and it is preferable to initiate a train of such pulses, similar to the waves in water to 
which reference has already been made. In order to produce electro-magnetic waves of this 
nature the electrons in the conductor must undergo sinusoidal acceleration and the resulting wave 
will then consist of sinusoidal magnetic and electric fields, which are perpendicular to each other 
in space. As already shown, the radiation electric field is parallel to the wire carrying the current 
to which the wave owes its existence, and the radiation magnetic field is perpendicular to the 
electric field, while both these fields are perpendicular to the direction in which the wave is 
travelling. This orientation of the fields, with respect to the conductor carrying the current by 
which the wave is caused, may be referred to as the natural polarisation of the wave. In the 
immediate vicinity of the conductor, the induction field is stronger than the radiation field ; 
the former varies inversely as the square of the distance, and the latter inversely as the distance 
from the conductor, the total field being the vector sum of the two, so that very near to the 
conductor the total magnetic and electric fields are very nearly 90° out of phase with respect to 
time. As we go further and further from the conductor, the induction field strength falls off 


rapidly, and at a distance a the induction field has fallen to equality with the radiation field, 


At still greater distances the induction fields become negligible and the magnetic and electric 
fields are in phase with each other. 


Polarisation of wave 


32. Suppose that an electromagnetic wave is originated as a ‘result of the sinusoidal 
acceleration of electrons in a vertical wire, situated near the surface of the earth. The wave 
will be emitted with natural polarisation, and will travel over the surface of the earth with its 
magnetic field in the horizontal and its electric field in the vertical plane. From the point of view 
of reception of such waves, we are not particularly interested in the natural polarisation, but 
in the manner in which the wave is incident upon the receiving aerial. It is, therefore, usual to 
state the polarisation with reference to the earth’s surface, and a wave which reaches the receiver 
in such a manner that the magnetic field is in the horizontal plane, and the electric field in the 
vertical plane is said to be normally polarised. If the orientation of the fields differs from this in 
any way whatever, the wave is said to be abnormally polarised, and the angle of polarisation is 
defined as the angle which the electric field makes with the vertical plane. 


33. The practical production of an electro-magnetic wave suitable for radio-telegraphic 
purposes is contingent upon the sinusoidal acceleration of electrons and owing to the properties 
of simple harmonic motion (paragraph 10) this indicates the production of a sinusoidally varying 
current. We have seen that in simple harmonic motion the acceleration is proportional to the 
square of the frequency, hence in order to obtain appreciable radiation from the circuit, the 
frequency must be high. It is possible to provide such an alternating current, having a frequency 
of the order of 30,000 cycles per second, by means of an alte.nator constructed on the principles 
discussed in Chapter IV, but such machines have very little to commend them on practical grounds. 
The desired result can be obtained with much greater convenience by the use of an oscillatory 
circuit as described in the earlier paragraphs of this chapter. 


Radiation trom closed loop 


34, It has already been stated that the type of oscillatory circuit which is best adapted for 
the radiation of energy in the form of electromagnetic waves is an open oscillator, which may 
be described as a circuit possessing inductance and capacitance and having an inherent resistance 
which is much lower than the critical value, the geometric dimensions of the circuit being of the 
same order as the wavelength. of the oscillation ; the last stipulation ensures that the inductance 
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and capacitance of the circuit are distributed in space and not localised as in the closed oscillator. 
In order to illustrate the effect of the geometry of the circuit upon the amount of energy radiated 
let us again contemplate the vertical rectangular loop of a preceding paragraph, but now consider 
two electrons, one being situated in each vertical side. In fig. 11 the point P is supposed to be 
situated at a considerable distance from the loop on the side opposite to the reader, who is 
supposed to observe the electric fields at P by looking through the loop. When a current is 
established in the circuit, the electron ¢, is moving upwards and the electron e, downwards, and 
if both receive equal positive acceleration, or increase of velocity, at the same instant, similar 
kinks will travel outward from each electron. Considering only the lines of force passing through 
P, itis seen that the kink emanating from the electron e¢, will reach this point at exactly the same 
moment as the kink originated by the acceleration of ¢,, but as the latter acceleration is in the 
downward direction while that of e, is upward the outward-travelling flux-density (both magnetic 
and electric) of the two kinks are in antiphase and their combined effect is to annul each other, 
hence the effective travelling flux at the point P is zero, no matter how near to the loop P may be, 
provided it is equidistant from ¢, and e,. At any point in the direction X, however, the kink 


due to the acceleration of ¢, is not received until a time ¢ = - after the effect of the acceleration 
of ¢,, because the kink caused by ¢, has to travel a greater distance, i.e. the width of the loop, 





Fie. 11, Cuar, VII.—Radiation from closed loop. 


which is x cms. (see fig. 11.). Similar considerations apply to the direction X!, and it can be seen 
that a loop of this nature, i.e. in which the sides are an appreciable distance apart, will have 
directional radiating properties, which will receive further consideration in Chapter XVI. For 
the present, suppose that the width of the loop x is reduced. The difference in the time of arrival 
of disturbances due to ¢, and e, at any point in XX}, will be less than before, and eventually 
as x approaches zero the amount of energy radiated along XX! becomes negligible. Thus, 
the effect of bringing the two sides into proximity so that the loop becomes non-inductive, is 
to render it non-radiative also. 


Radiation of damped waves from dipole 


35. Instead of a closed loop, let only a single vertical wire be used, which we will first suppose 
to be located well above the ground, in order that the capacitance of the wire with respect to 
earth shall have an inappreciable effect upon the electrical conditions. It will also be assumed 
that it is possible to locate a battery and switch in a position near the mid-point of the wire. 
Although a circuital conduction current cannot be established, it is still possible to cause an 
acceleration of the electrons in the vertical wire, because the latter possesses a certain amount of 
capacitance, the length connected to the positive terminal and that connected to the negative 
forming a kind of condenser. On closing the switch S (fig. 12) a momentary charging current will 
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flow in accordance with the principles explained in Chapter I, and consequently all the electrons 
in the conductor are momentarily displaced, i.e. they receive acceleration. This charging of the 
capacitance will be followed by a discharge which will consist of a damped train of oscillations 
as already explained. The vertical wire has, in fact, become a rudimentary form of transmitting 
aerial and will radiate equally well in all directions in the horizontal plane. If L is the effective 
inductance, C the effective capacitance and R the effective resistance of the wire the frequency 
ke ‘ ; 1 1 R? 
of the oscillations will be given by the formula fa = on nl ZG 7 4Ee and the log. dec. of the 
oscillations by =xR J : The effective inductance and capacitance obviously depend upon the 
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Fic. 12, CHap. VII.—Electric and magnetic fields of dipole, 


length of the wire, and it is found that under the conditions laid down, the wavelength of the 
emitted radiation is twice the length of the wire, which may be expressed algebraically as 4 = 2/. 
where Ais the wavelength and / the total length of the wire. An aerial of this form is, therefore, 
called a half-wave aerial or a dipole. The latter term may be interpreted as signifying that th: 
lengths of wire connected to each terminal are merely devices for increasing the inductance and 
capacitance of the two “ poles ” of the battery. 


36. Single trains of waves produced by a battery in the manner described are, of course, 
useless for radio telegraphic communication, unless the wave trains are of comparatively long 
duration and are caused to succeed each other at very short intervals, while in order to initiate 
appreciable radiation, a much larger quantity of energy must be stored in the aerial capacitance 
than is practicable by means of a battery as envisaged above. As our present object is to discuss 
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the application of electromagnetic radiation to communication, it is of interest to calculate the 
duration of a wave train such as would be produced by the simple apparatus described above. 
For this purpose we shall require to know the decrement of the circuit. This has been defined as 


wad : ‘ 
the ratio 5+ = = r where I,, I,, etc., are the amplitudes of successive peaks of oscillatory 
4) 


2 3 
current of the same sign. The wave train may be considered to carry negligible energy when the 
amplitude has fallen to -01 of the amplitude of the first peak. Now 5* x 7 x 7 =i = N& 
2 3- 4 4 
where N is the decrement, and must not be confused with the log. dec. Similarly 7 x 5 x 7 x 
2 3 4 
i, oq, 


pa N‘ and by extending this process to any number of successive amplitudes it is apparent 
5 


that, if I, represents the amplitude of the nth peak 4 = N®-1, hence if J, = -01J,, N° = 


100. This equation can be solved by taking the logarithms of both sides. If common logs. are 
used, logy) 100 = 2 while log) N°-! = (n — 1) log,, N. We do not yet know the value of logy) N; 


but it can easily be found, if we know the naperian log. of N, i.e. 6; the common log. is 273026 
or -4343 of this, that is -43436. Hence 
2 = (n — 1) logy N 


_ 2 = 71 ] 
logig N > 
: ce 2 
mn = 1+ a3 
4-605 


Taking a ey values for the constants of a vertical aerial wire 10 metres or so in length, 
L = 20 4H, C = -00005 uF, R = 100 ohms 


[c -00005 
6= rR Cs14,/ x = +496 


4-605 
n= 1+ 996 
= 10-3 


The amplitude of the 11th wave will be less than «01 of the initial amplitude. The number of 
waves, multiplied by the period of each wave will give the duration of the wave train. The 


period is 2n4/IC (approximately) or 1-985 x 10-7 seconds, and, therefore, the whole wave train 
will last only about 2 x 10-8 seconds. 





37. (i) If it is desired to signal with the morse code, using aural reception (i.e. by employing 
the telephone head set) the duration of a ‘‘ short ’’ must be not less than about ,th second, 
and a “long” about {th second. Wave trains of such brief duration as 2 x 10~® second can 
only be utilised if arrangements are made for the charging and discharging processes to take 
place with extreme rapidity, so as to produce, say 2,000 complete wave trains per second. 
Another reason why damped wave trains are unsuitable for communication purposes is the 
difficulty of radiating a large quantity of energy. The energy stored in the capacitance of the 
vertical aerial is CY? joules, and if arrangements were made to charge and discharge the aerial 
n times per second the total power expended would be 4Cn¥? joules per second or watts. 


Type Al wave 


1.C.W. wave 
M.C.W. or T.T. 
Type A2 waves 

Modulaled wave 


Type A3.modulation frequency within audible limit 
Type A4.modulation frequency above audible limit 
FIG. 13 
TYPES OF RADIO WAVES CHAP. VII 
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Example 3. 
An aerial of capacitance -00005 uF is charged to a P.D. of 2,000 volts and then allowed to 
discharge, the process being repeated 2,000 times per second. What is the power supplied to the 


oscillator ? 

P=%34Cny 
4 x 5 x 107" x 2,000 x 2,000% 
#x5x 1074 x 2x2x 2x 10° 
20 x 107? 
== +2 watt. 


(ii) Of the power supplied, less than 50 per cent. may be converted into radiation (see 
paragraph 51). The amount of energy stored in the aerial can only be increased by increasing 
its capacitance, raising the voltage, or both. The capacitance must depend to some extent upon 
the frequency chosen for communication while the increase of voltage leads to other difficulties. 
Nevertheless the original ‘‘ spark ’”’ or damped wave telegraphy was achieved in this manner, 
which however has been rendered quite obsolete by the development of continuous or undamped 
wave telegraphy, while the technique of radio-telephonic transmission depends essentially upon 
the production of an undamped oscillation. 


38. In order to produce such an oscillation it is necessary to introduce into the oscillatory 
circuit during some portion of every cycle, an amount of energy equal to that which has been 
expended during the preceding cycle. If the amplitude of the first peak of oscillatory current 
is J amperes and the total losses are represented by an effective resistance of R ohms, the energy 


2 
expended during the first half-cycle is oe joules, and if an amount of energy equal to this is 


supplied to the circuit during the half-cycle immediately following the attainment of the first 
peak value, the next peak of current, which will be of negative sign, will reach the same amplitude 
as the first peak. If this addition of energy is performed at some period during every succeeding 
cycle an undamped oscillation will be produced, while if the energy added is in excess of the 
amount dissipated in various losses during the cycle, the amplitude of oscillation of each succeeding 
cycle will increase until some peak value is reached at which the energy supplied per cycle is 
just sufficient to make good the damping losses. A close analogy to this is the oscillation of a 
swing, which is maintained (and increased in amplitude if desired) by successive pushes at the 
moment when the swing has just passed the peak of its oscillation. 


Wave form of electromagnetic waves 

39. (i) Electromagnetic waves have been divided into several classes according to the 
waveform of the disturbance, which in turn depends upon the manner in which the oscillatory 
circuit is supplied with energy. There are two main classes :-— 

Type A waves, which are of constant frequency and amplitude and are therefore 
called “ continuous waves ’’. 

Type B waves, which a: the damped waves emitted by an oscillator of which the 
capacitance is charged some 100 to 2,000 times per second and then allowed to discharge 
at its natural frequency, as described in paragraph 37. Type B waves are no longer used 
for communication -purposes in the R.A.F. 

Type A waves are only of use for such purposes as radio beacons, which enable an aircraft 
carrying the necessary apparatus to obtain its bearing from the transmitter. For signalling 
purposes, it is necessary to interrupt the emission in accordance with the morse code, or to vary 
its amplitude as the magnitude of the direct current in a simple telephone circuit is varied by 
the carbon microphone. In the former case, the waves are said to be key controlled, and in the 
latter to be modulated. The complete division of Type A waves is therefore as follows :— 

Type Al waves—Continuous waves, unmodulated, key controlled. These are 
continuous waves of which the amplitude or frequency (or both) are varied by the operation 
of keying, for the purpose of telegraphic communication. 
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Type A2 waves.—Interrupted continuous waves (I.C.W.). Continuous waves in 
which a variation of amplitude is made in a periodic manner at audio frequency, and key 
controlled for the purpose of telegraphic communication (W/T). When the variation 
of amplitude is approximately sinusoidal, the emission is referred to as “‘ Tonic train ” 
(T.T.). 


Type A3 waves.—Sound modulated waves, continuous waves in which a variation 
of amplitude or frequency is made in accordance with the characteristic vibrations of 
speech and music (R/T). 


Type A4 waves.—Modulated waves, Continuous waves in which a variation of 
amplitude or frequency is made; the modulation frequencies may be very much higher 
than those required for the transmission of speech and music. This form of wave is 
utilised for television transmission. 


(ii) Fig. 13 shows the various forms of electro-magnetic wave diagrammatically. In the case 
of Type Al waves a morse “ short ” and “long ”’ are shown, but it must be realised that many 
more waves are required to constitute each morse element than are actually drawn. If the 
“ short ” lasts woth second and the frequency of the oscillation is 10® cycles per second, the 
“short ” would consist of 50,000 complete waves. In the representation of Type A2 waves, 
only a single “short” is shown. If the interruption takes place 200 times per second, the 
short will consist of ten groups of waves, and as a “long” has three times the duration of a 
“ short ” the “ long ’’ would consist of thirty groups. The representation of the Type A3 wave 
shews how the amplitude of the wavé varies in accordance with the vibrations of speech or 
music. The dotted line which is touched by the peak of each successive wave must be regarded 
as merely a “‘ construction line”. It is the wave form of the speech or music which is being 
transmitted, and is often referred to as the ‘‘ modulation envelope ” of the wave. The significance 
of this envelope will be dealt with in the chapter devoted to radio-telephony. 


PRACTICAL RADIATING CIRCUITS OR AERIALS 


40. In modern practice the introduction of energy into the oscillatory aerial circuit is 
accomplished by means of a thermionic valve, which is so connected as to draw a supply of 
energy from a source of constant E.M.F. and inject this energy into the oscillatory circuit during 
every cycle. The oscillatory current in the aerial circuit is thus maintained at a constant 
amplitude, and the valve, with its supply batteries, may be regarded simply as an alternator, 
the frequency of which accommodates itself to the natural frequency of the aerial circuit. The 
phenomena associated with the thermionic valve itself, and the manner in which the valve 
functions when acting as an erergy converter, are discussed in Chapters VIII and IX. In the 
succeeding paragraphs, the source of energy in the oscillatory circuit will be considered to be an 
alternator of zero internal impedance, the frequency of which is coincident with the natural 
frequency of the circuit. 


Stationary waves on conductors 

41. Suppose, therefore, that a long wire is suspended vertically some distance above the 
ground as before, but with a source of aJternating E.M.F. of any frequency whatever connected 
in place of the battery. The wire may be considered to have its inductance and capacitance 
equally distributed throughout its length, and its resistance will be neglected. The application 
of an alternating E.M.F. then causes an acceleration of the electrons situated in those portions 
of the wire which are immediately adjacent to the terminals of the alternator, the resulting 
movement of the electrons will cause repulsion of those in the vicinity, and the latter also receive 
acceleration. In a loss-free conductor the acceleration of electrons is, in fact, communicated 
from one to the other in the length of the conductor with a velocity which is found to be 3 x 10! 
centimetres per second, precisely that with which electromagnetic disturbances are propagated 
in free space, although if the effect of the resistance of the wire is taken into consideration it may 
be somewhat less. The reader may appreciate a reminder that the velocity with which the 
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acceleration is communicated from electron to electron (3 x 10° centimetres per second) is not 
the velocity with which the electrons actually move along the wire, the latter being only of the 
order of one centimetre per second, and if the two statements appear to conflict, the position may 
be cleared up by an analogy. When an engine starts to move a long train ef wagons from a 
standstill the velocity with which the acceleration is communicated may be roughly estimated 
by measuring the time interval between the successive clanking sounds which accompany the 
acceleration of each wagon. If this is half a second, and each wagon is 22 ft. long, the acceleration 
is communicated from wagon to wagon with a velocity of 22 + $ or 44 ft. per second. The whole 
of the train is not in motion until the last wagon has received acceleration, and it is absurd to 
suppose that because the acceleration is conveyed with a velocity of 44 ft. per second the train 
is moving at 30 miles per hour ! 


42, We may, therefore, conclude that there is nothing, incompatible in the statements that 
the average velocity of the electrons is about one centimetre per second, and that the occurrence 
of acceleration is communicated from electron to electron with a velocity approaching that of 
light. The fact that a variation of E.M.F. is occurring, then, is the cause of a progressive 
disturbance of electrons in the wire, and by our definition of wave motion we may say that an 
electric wave exists in the wire. This wave starts at-the terminals of the alternator and travels 
outwards along each wire, but on reaching the ends of the latter, is reflected, and the wave 
travels back along the wire to the alternator, impressing an acceleration in the reverse direction 
upon the electrons. The acceleration of some electrons in the wire may, theréfore, be the sum 
of two equal and opposite accelerations, or zero. Since the current is proportional to the velocity 
of the electrons, a current wave is also set up in the conduetor. Confining our attention to the 
latter and assuming that no reflection occurs at the generator itself, the waves reflected at the 
ends of the wire travel back towards the opposite ends and a very complex electrical state may 
exist, but however complex it may be, the current at the ends of the wire remote from the 
generator is always zero, for no electrons can travel past these points. If the frequency of the 
supply is such that the length of wire attached to each terminal of the generator is an exact 
multiple of one-quarter of a wavelength (the wavelength being related to the frequency by the 


relation already given, viz., 4 ==) the direct and reflected waves combine in such a manner 


that no travelling wave exists, but instead, what is oalled a standing or stationary wave is set 
up in the wire. 

43. Without attempting academic accuracy, we can see that such a wave will be produced by 
reflection if the original current is assumed to be .? sin w (¢ — kx), that is to say, a current of the 
form & sin wt which varies in phase from point to point in space, the latter being by definition 
a travelling wave. On reflection without loss of amplitude, the wave becomes & sin w (¢ + kx), 
the positive sign signifying that the reflected wave is travelling in a direction opposite to the 
first, and the current at any point x is 

S sin (wt — b,x) + I sin (oot + kx), 
the new constant k, being simply times the constant k previously used. The sum of these 
sinusoidal quantities, according to a formula developed in Chapter V, is 
I (sin wt cos kyx + cos at sin k,x) 
+ I (sin wt cos kx — cos wt sin k,x) 
2 I sit wt cos kx, 
or (2 J cos k,x) sin wt. 
This indicates that the amplitude of the current at any point in the wire is proportional to the 
current at the middle of the circvit and also varies with the distance from the mid-point. There 
is, however, no part of the expression. which signifies a change of phase from point to point in the 
wire, and we conclude that the direct and reflected wave have combined to form the stationary 
wave. In the kind of circuit under discussion, that is one which has inductance and capacitance 
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distributed along the length of the circuit in a more or less uniform manner, resonance is said to 
exist when the applied E.M.F. causes stationary waves to be set up in the wire. The wavelength 
corresponding to any resonant frequency depends upon the length of the wire, the lowest resonant 
frequency being that which makes the aerial a. half-wave aerial, having a current maximum— 
which is termed a current loop—at the centre, while the current at either end is zero. Points 
at which the current is zero are termed current nodes, and so, in a half-wave aerial, we have a 
current loop at the centre and current nodes at either end. 


44. From another point of view, the variation of current in different parts of the aerial may 
be attributed to the existence of distributed inductance and capacitance along the length of the 
conductor, as shown diagrammatically in fig. 14a. It must be appreciated that instead of the 
finite number of elements of inductance and capacitance which have been drawn, an infinite 
number really exist. Suppose the current flowing through the generator to be 7 amperes, and its 
direction upwards, at a given instant. A portion of this current, 4, will leave the conductor 
at the point P in the form of a displacement current through the element of capacitance C,, and 
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Fic. 14, Caap. VII.—Current and voltagetlistribution of dipole. 


the current flowing in the next element of inductance will be ¢ — #,. On reaching the point Q, a 
further displacement current 4, will flow through the element of capacitance C,, and the current 
in thé wire itself will be 1 — 4, —7,, This reduction of conduction current continues at all 
points in the wire, and the current at the end of the wire is zero as already stated. Now consider 
the length of wire attached to the other terminal of the generator. At the instant under 
consideration, the current in this wire is also upward and is zero at the extreme end, but at the 
point T the displacement current 7, enters the wire and flows toward the generator, being joined 
at U by #5, at V by ¢, and so on. At the lower generator terminal therefore the current flowing 
upward is 4, +4, +14, + 4%, 4% which is equal to that leaving by the upper terminal, and the 
amplitude of current in the aerial varies from a maximum at the centre to zero at the ends, 
fig. 14b. The P.D. with regard to the midpoint also varies from point to point in the wire, 
increasing as the distance from the midpoint increases, and being therefore greatest at the 
ends of the conductor. Thus all points which are loops of current are nodes of potential, while 
the positions of current nodes coincide with those of loops of potential. If then the conductor 
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acts as a half-wave aerial, it possesses a potential node at its centre and potential loops at the 
ends (fig. 14c). Diagrams showing the amplitude of current and P.D. at all points in the. aerial 
are termed current and voltage distribution diagrams respectively. 


Quarter-wave aerial—the counterpoise 

45. The form of aerial hitherto considered, which is energised at its midpoint, is frequently: 
found to be impracticable, owing to its excessive length when low-frequency radiation is desired. 
By a simple expedient the length of aerial required to radiate a given frequency can be reduced 
by one half. This expedient is the replacement of one half of the dipole by a conductor of as 
large an area as possible, and the capacitance of the aerial is then that existing between this area 
of metal and the remaining half of the wire (fig. 15a). This is a form eminently suitable for use in 
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Fic. 15, Cuap. VII.—Counterpoise in ground station and aeroplane. 


aircraft, for the actual aerial wire can be suspended from the aircraft and the “ opposite plate ”’ 
of the aerial capacitance is constituted by the whole of the metal work of the aircraft, which is 
held in electrical continuity by the use of bonding strips (fig. 15b). When operating at its natural 
frequency, one quarter of a stationary wave is set up in the aerial, a potential loop and current 
node existing at the lower end and a potential node and current loop at the point where it is 
connected to the bonding. The radio transmitter itself is connected between the latter point and 
the aerial wire. When used in the manner described, any conducting area is termed a counter- 


poise. 
Earthed vertical aerial 

46, When the radio transmitter is intended for use at a fixed iocation on the ground, an 
apparently obvious development is to make use of the earth itself as a counterpoise, and it now 
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seems hardly credible that ten years elapsed between the original production of electro- 
magnetic waves by means of a dipole, which was achieved by Hertz in 1884, and the introduction 
of the earthed vertical aerial which was due to Marconi. The latter is the simplest form of 
ground station aerial, and the whole aerial system then consists of a vertical wire one quarter of 
a wavelength in height, earthed at its lower and insulated at its upperends. The high frequency 
power supply device—which is usually a triode oscillator (Chapter IX)—is situated at the foot 
of the aerial and supplies energy to the latter by means of some form of inductive or capacitive 
coupling (fig. 16a). The distribution of current and voltage in such an aerial are shown in fig. 16b. 
If the earth is assumed to be perfectly conductive the distribution of the electric field around the 
aerial is exactly the same as round the upper half of a dipole, and the earthed vertical wire nray 
be considered to form one half of a dipole, the other half of which is buried in the earth. The 
electric fie'ds now terminate upon the surface of a theoretically perfect conductor instead of 
forming closed loops in free space, and consequently high frequency currents circulate in the 
earth between regions of positive and negative electrical sign. As in reality the earth is by no 
means a perfect conductor, the distribution of the field is not exactly as has been described, 
but a more important effect of its finite conductivity is that the earth currents give rise to a loss 
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Fie. 16, Cap. VII.—Current and voltage distribution, quarter-wave aerial. 


of energy, the rate at which energy is expended being proportional to .the square of the aerial 
current and to the specific resistance of the earth in the immediate vicinity of the station. A 
large counterpoise of low resistance, some six feet above the ground, will reduce these losses 
considerably and such a counterpoise when used in preference to an actual earth connection is 
called an earth screen, because its function is to prevent the flow of radio-frequency curzents 
in the earth underneath the aerial. It should preferably extend a distance at least equal to one 
half the height of the aerial in all directions, but need not be a complete metallic area, a system 
of radial wires spaced 15 or 30 degrees apart being equally efficient. Even if the ideal earth 
screen cannot be adopted, a few wires arranged in this way will often reduce the energy wastage 
considerably. 


L and T aerials 


47. In order to increase the capacitance between aerial wire and earth or counterpoise, a 
conducting area is frequently added to the upper extremity. The advantages of this addition are 
twofold, First, the increase of capacitance allows a greater storage of energy for a given voltage 
and therefore a larger charging current in the vertical portion, and second, the current distribution 
in the vertical portion is more nearly uniform throughout its length. The significance of the 
latter will be appreciated when the “' effective height ’’ of the aerial has been defined. The portion 
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adde? usually consists of horizontal members, giving rise to the forms known as L or T-shaped 
aerials, which are shown in figs. 17 and 18. Where only a single mast is available, the so-called 
“ umbrella” type may be employed, although its use has been largely discontinued owmg to its 
rather poor radiating properties, while if more than two masts are permissible, a triangular or 
rectangular network may be employed. Radiation takes place not only from the vertical portion 
(usually called the “ feeder”) but also from the upper, capacitance area (or “ roof”) but the 
radiation from the latter is not usually coincident in direction and polarisation with that from the 
former. The current and voltage distribution of L and T aerials is similar to. that of a vertical 
aerial of the same overall length, measured from the base of the aerial tothe extremity. The T 
aerial may be considered to consist of two L aerials placed ‘‘ back to’ back ’’, and the current 
and voltage distribution of both types are shown in fig. 19. The distribution in other forms of 
aerial having added capacitance areas is similar to these, but do not lend themselves to diagram- 
matic representation because the aerial occupies three spatial dimensions. 





Fic. 17, Cuap. VII.—L-aerial. 
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Fie. 18, Cuap. VII.—T-aerial. 

Aerial tuning 

48. Under certain conditions it is desirable to employ a single aerial to transmit any one 
of a large number of frequencies, e.g. the frequency found to be most effective for communication 
between aircraft and a ground station may not, be equally effective for intercommunication 
between aircraft or between ground stations. , This introduces the notion of artificially lengthening 
or shortening the aerial wire. Artificial lengthening, in order to decrease the resonant frequency 
can be achieved by adding wire in the form of a coil, i.e. an inductance, at the most convenient 
point, which‘is where the transmitter is located, while if a condenser is similarly inserted 
the resonant frequency will be increased. The resonant frequency of the aerial circuit can be 
decreased to any extent by the introduction of a sufficiently large inductance, but it is important 
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(a) L aerial (b) T aerial 


Fic. 19, Cuap. VII.—Current and voltage distribution, L and T aerials. 


to remember that even the interposition of an infinitely small condenser, i.e. of zero capacitance, 
will tune the aerial to a frequency only twice the natural frequency, for a capacitance of zero 
value is equivalent to a complete break in the circuit and the aerial then becomes an isolated 
wire, i.e. a dipole or half-wave aerial. The current and voltage distribution is modified by the 





(b) 


Fig 20, Cuap. VII.—Current and voltage distribution of vertical wire with added reactance. 
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insertion of these tuning devices. Consider the most usual case, which is the addition of 
inductance. The coil should have very small capacitance with respect to the earth or counterpoise, 
and little displacement current should occur in its vicinity, hence the current at both ends should 
be nearly the same. A considerable increase of voltage will take place between the same points, 
hence the current and voltage distribution will be somewhat as shown in fig. 20a. Let us now 
consider the effect of a series condenser. In fig. 20b, AB represents the aerial, and without added 
reactance it would be a quarter-wave aerial having the current distribution shown in fig. 16b. 
The insertion of the condenser reduces its effective length to AC (say), and therefore a current 
loop must exist at the point C, while below this point the current decreases. The current 
distribution is therefore that shown by the curve and the voltage distribution can be deduced from 
the current distribution, since a voltage loop must exist at the upper extremity and voltage nodes 
at the point C and at the earth connection. The current distribution diagram illustrates that 
when a series condenser is in use, the reading of a thermoammeter in the wire immediately 
adjacent to the earth connection may be a very unreliable indication of the radiating properties 
of the aerial. 


Distribution of radiation in space : 

49. (i) Returning to a consideration of the vertical dipole ‘situated far above the earth’s 
surface, we may define the equatorial plane as an imaginary ie passing through the midpoint 
of the dipole and perpendicular to it. The point at which the dipole passes through this imaginary 
plane will be called the pole. At all points on this plane which are equidistant from the pole the 
radiation field will be of equal strength. This is not true for all forms of aerial, and it is usual 
to indicate the directive radiating properties of any particular type of aerial by” what are called 
polar diagrams. The horizontal polar diagram shows the field strength in various directions 
in the equatorial plane, and theoretically is constructed as follows. From the pole are drawn 
straight lines on the equatorial plane, radiating in all directions, the length of each line bein, 
proportional to the field strength (or sometimes which is proportional to the square of the fi 
strength) in that particular direction. The ends of these lines form the horizontal polar diagram. 
As the dipole radiates equally well in all directions in the equatorial plane, which is apparent 
from consideration of its symmetrical arrangement in space, the polar diagram will be a circle 
having the pole as its centre. 


(ii) The horizontal polar diagram of a vertical earthed aerial, the height of which is one 
quarter of a wavelength or les< is also a circle having the aerial as its centre, the equatorial 
plane in this instance being pr-ctically coincident with the surface of the earth. In practice, 
the polar diagram of an aerial situated near the earth’s surface is obtained by a method which 
is essentially as follows. Upon a suitable map is described a circle of given radius, say 100 miles, 
with the location of the aerial as its centre. A special form of radio receiver is carried from point 
to point round the circumference of this circle, and the Strength of the radiation from the 
transmitter is measured at each point by means of this receiver. These measured “ signal 
strengths ” are then drawn to a convenient scale along the radii connecting the pole with the 
point at which each measurement was made, measuring outward from the pole, and the line 
joining the ends of these radii forms the polar diagram. It is obvious that the actual measurement 
takes considerable time, and the conditions at the transmitter must be kept constant during 
the whole of the time during which measurements are actually being undertaken. Fig. 21 
shows a number of horizontal polar diagrams of a B.B.C. transmitter situated in London, each 
diagram being marked with the electric field strength, in millivolts per metre, the whole forming 
what is called a field strength contour diagram. The aerial in this instance was of the “T” 
type and was erected upon steel masts. The line joining these masts, if produced, was found to 
coincide, approximately, with the directions in which the field strength was least, i.e. roughly 
in the N.E. and S.W. directions. The marked reduction in field strength in these directions 
may therefore be attributed to losses in the steel masts. When, however, the masts are so 
designed that such losses are unimportant, it is sometimes found that an L or T aerial possesses 
directional properties, but these may not be very apparent unless the length of the horizontal 
portion is several times the vertical height, the field strength being greatest in the direction of 
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the flat top. Asa rough guide it may be assumed that no appreciable directional effect will be 


attained untess the ratio fen exceeds ten, and therefore when erecting an aerial of this kind 
for a given service there is nothing to be gained by siting the masts in any particular direction, 


unless the above ratio is fulfilled. Special aerial designs for directional transmission will be 
discussed in a later chapter. 





Fic. 21, Coap. VII.—Field strength contour diagram. 


Vertical polar diagram 


50. (i) This diagram shows the distribution of field strength in any vertical plane through 
the aerial. Commencing as before with the dipole in free space the radiation fields are of maximum 
intensity in a direction perpendicular to the dipole, and of zero intensity along its axis. 
The vertical polar diagram consists of two circles, and is given in fig. 22a, while a quarter-wave 


aerial, situated upon a perfectly conducting earth, would have radiating properties identical 
with the upper half of this (fig. 22b). - 
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(ii) When an aerial is situated near to the ground, its directional properties in the vertical 
plane are affected by the proximity of the earth, because the energy radiated towards the earth is 
reflected, a.d the reflected wave will either reinforce or detract from the energy received at points 
above ground level. As the earth is not a perfect conductor, some absorption of energy also 
occurs Gat no definite allowance can be made for this since the absorption depends upon local 
conditions, The vertical polar diagrams of a vertical half-wave aerial, situated at various 
distances above a perfectly conductive earth are shown in fig. 23 by the full lines, and the effect 
of finite conductivity of the surrounding soil is somewhat as shown by the dotted outline. 


Y 


(a) i 
Dipole in free space 


YY) 


(b) 
Na aerial upon perfectly conducting earth 





Fig. 22, Cuav. VII.—Vertical polar diagrams, 


Radiation resistance and aerial efficiency 

51. Of the total energy supplied to a transmitting aerial a portion is transferred to the 
ether and is radiated into space, while the remainder is dissipated in the form of heat either in 
the acrial itself or in its immediate surroundings. The rate at which energy is supplied to the 
aerial, or input power P, must be capable of expression in the form J*R, because the latter is a 
perfectly general form, but the terms current and resistance require special definition when 
used in connection with aerials. The current distribution is never uniform, and it is therefore 
usual to refer to the value of the current at the current loop nearest to the feeding point as the 
aerial current. The aerial resistance is then defined as that quantity which, when multiplied 
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by the square of the aerial current, gives the power supplied to the aerial circuit. Alternatively 
it may be stated that the.aerial resistance R, is defined by the equation 


I R, = input power 
where I, is the R.M.S. value of the current at the current loop nearest the feeding point. The 
value of resistance thus defined is called the total effective resistance of the aerial, and may be 
divided into two components corresponding to (i) the power dissipated in the form of heat in the 
aerial and its surroundings, which may be written Ji Ra watts, Ry being the loss resistance of 
the aerial, and (ii) the power converted into radiation which may be written J2R,, R, being 
termed the radiation resistance of the aerial. This radiation resistance must be regarded as 
purely fictitious, and may be defined as the imaginary ohmic resistance which if supplied with a 
certain current would convert energy into heat at the rate at which energy is converted into 
radiation by the aerial when supplied with an equal current. The total effective resistance 


of the aerial is equal to the sum of the radiation resistance R, and the loss resistance Rn, or 
= R, +R, 
A 
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Fic. 23, Cuap. VII.—Vertical polar diagrams of half-wave aerial showing effect of elevation of aerial. 


The efficiency of an aerial as a radiator can be expressed in the same manner as for all other 
Power converted into usefui work 


electrical machinery, namely, efficiency = Total power supplied hence, if efficiency 
is denoted as usual by 7 
RR 
7 F(R +R) 
R, 


= Ra + Ry 
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52. (i) The radiation resistance of an aerial depends upon its shape and its dimensions 
relative to the wavelength of the radiation emitted, while its surroundings affect both the 
radiation resistance and the loss resistance. It is possible to derive a theoretical expression for 
the radiation resistance on the assumption that the capacitance of the aerial is concentrated 
between the extreme ends of the wire, which is tantamount to the assumption that the current 
distribution is uniform over the whole length of the aerial. The imaginary radiator having this 
current distribution is shown in fig. 24. It is called a hertzian doublet, and must not be confused 
with the dipole or half-wave aerial in which it will be remembered a current loop exists at the 
middle point whilea current node is found at each end. - The radiation resistance of such a doublet 
in free space is given by the expression 


80 x7? 
Rr = rE 





where / is the length of the doublet. 
For example, if the length of the doublet were 3 


Sr? # : 
R, = 3 x a 197 ohms. 





Theerelical current 
distribution 


Doubiel in free space 


Fic. 24, Cuap, VII.—Hertzian doublet showing assumed current distribution. 


(ii) The dipole differs from the doublet in that the current distribution is co-sinusoidal, 
being a maximum at the mid-point and varying in such a way that if J is the current at the 


middle of the dipole and the current at a point x centimetres from the latter point, i == I cos = x. 
At the end of the wire x =7 and + = I cos 5 = 0. The average value of the current over the 
whole length of wire is Z and the dipole in free space will have a radiation resistance equal to 


that of a doublet of the same length but in which the current is only 21 , or alternatively a 
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doublet in which the current is J amperes throughout its length, but with the latter dimension 


reduced by a factor s Hence the length of the doublet equivalent to a half-wave aerial is = 


and the radiation resistance is 





2 
R= SE x (2) = 80 ohms. 
we 


This is the theoretical radiation resistance of the dipole in free space. Similarly the radiation 
resistance of a quarter-wave aerial earthed at its lower end is one-half that of the dipole in free 
space, i.e. 40 ohms. More accurate calculations show that the radiation resistance is actually 
rather less than the value derived from these formulae, which is partly due to the fact that the 
fundamental wavelength of a so-called quarter-wave aerial is not exactly four times its length, 
but is about 4-18 times. This “ end correction ” may be regarded in this way. Although it has 
been stated that no conduction current can flow past the end of the aerial wire, the variations 
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Fic, 25, Cuap. VII.—Radiation resistance of vertical aerials of height less than -74, 
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of its potential cause displacement current to flow at this point, and some lines of electric strain 
must exist which are, geometrically, merely continuations of the lines of moving electrons 
constituting the conduction current. Hence the aerial wire may be regarded as being continued 
for a short distance into the dielectric. Applying a correction for this end effect the ahove 


3 
resistances become for a dipole in free space 80 x (r4a) = 73-25 ohms and for the earthed 


quarter-wave aerial 36-6 ohms. The radiation resistance of a vertical half-wave aerial, situated 
near the earth, is approximately equal to one half that of a doublet in free space, namely 98 ohms 
approximately. 

(iii) The radiation resistance of vertical aerials having a height up to 0-7 4, the lower end 
being at or near ground level, is shown graphically in fig. 25, in which, for heights below -254, 
the power radiated is the product of the given radiation resistance and the square of the current 
at the base of the aerial, while for aerials having a height greater than -25A, the power radiated 
is the product of the given radiation resistance and the square of the current at the current loop. 
The radiation resistance is said to be calculated with reference to base current or to loop current 
respectively. 


53. The radiation resistance of L or T aerials less than a quarter of a wavelength long 
{ie. those used for the medium and lower radio frequencies), is usually computed by employing 
a formula derived from the conception of the doublet, but introducing the idea of “ effective 
height ’’. For any given ratio of length of roof to height of an L aerial, a corresponding “ form 
factor’ is employed. The effective height 4, is then defined as the true height A, of the aerial 
above the ground, multiplied by the form factor F corresponding with the ratio of length to 
height for that particular aerial. The effective height is then inserted in the formula 
160 nx? 1.2 
R= a 
which is derived from the doublet theory, the form factor being intended to correct for the 
distribution of current along the aerial, The value 2 already used for this purpose is in fact the 


form factor for an earthed vertical aerial, for which the ratio Eength of Or 
vertical height 


factor may be calculated from the empirical formula 


Z 
ee 


m+ a 
where / is the length of the horizontal portion. This expression gives results within about 2 per 
cent. of the theoretical value. 


Losses in aerials 

54. The loss resistance may be divided into four components, namely : 

(i) conductor losses in the aerial systern, including the earth or counterpoise, 
(ii) eddy current losses in adjacent conductors, 
(iii) losses due to imperfect insulation, 
(iv) dielectric losses. 

Conductor losses are inherent in any electric circuit, but can be maintained at a minimum 
by attention to those factors which cause an increase of resistance at high frequencies. It is, 
however, always necessary in practice to compromise between electrical efficiency, mechanical 
robustness and cost. At fixed ground stations it is possible to reduce the conductor losses to a 
minimum by the use of high conductivity copper for aerial conductors, by employing several 


== 0. The form 





F= 
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wires in parallel in the aerial, feeder and earth wires, and by utilising conductors of separately 
insulated stranded wire (litzendraht) for the tuning inductances. A point frequently overlooked 
is that the current distribution along the length of the aerial is not uniform, and it is therefore 
preferable that the current-carrying capacity should be greater in the vicinity of the current 
loop or loops than elsewhere. It is not usually feasible to arrange this except in the case of the 
lower radio frequencies, in which an earthed L-aerial is operated at a frequency below its 
fundamental. Under these conditions the number of wires used in the vertical portion or feeder 
should be at least equal to and preferably greater than the number of wires used in the flat top. 
This is hardly practicable when a T-aerial is employed owing to the increased sag set up in the 
‘‘ roof " by the additional weight of the feeder, tending to mechanical weakness and reducing the 
effective height. Another point of importance is the connection point of the feeder to the flat 
top. Unless it is possible to connect the feeder at the electrical centre of the span, and to lead 
off at right angles to the latter, the L-aerial will generally be found superior to the T-aerial. 
Finally, if it is necessary to join wires, such joints must be soldered, using as little heat as possible 
consistent with efficient soldering, and making the joint as quickly as possible. It should hardly 
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Fic. 26, Cuap. VII.—Arrangement of aerials on aeroplane. 


be necessary to point out that where a specification is laid down for the erection of an aerial, 
it should be followed implicitly. In aircraft, it is often necessary to accept a type of aerial 
which is electrically far from ideal. Thus where the frequency of transmission renders a long aerial 
necessary, the only possible form is a trailing wire, fitted with a weight at its extremity. Either 
phosphor-bronze or stainless steel may be employed in different circumstances, the former 
combining moderate mechanical strength with fairly high conductivity, and the latter high 
mechanical strength and durability with rather lower conductivity at radio frequencies. At 
the higher radio frequencies used by aircraft it is possible to utilise fixed aerials which are erected 
upon the airframe according to specifications laid down for the particular aircraft. A typical 
example is shown in fig. 26. In aircraft, where the whole metalwork of the machine is utilised 
as a counterpoise, the bonding of these parts must be maintained at its highest possible efficiency. 
Conductor losses in the aerial and earth or counterpoise may be considered to vary as the square 
root of the frequency. 
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Eddy current losses in adjacent conductors are caused by induced. currents in the latter. 
In ground stations, masts and stays are the principal causes of loss (cf. paragraph 49 and fig. 21) 
which is minimised by either ensuring that the masts and stays are well earthed, or alternatively 
highly insulated from earth. Eddy current losses vary with the square root of the frequency 
as do other conductor losses. 


Losses due to imperfect insulation are reduced to a minimum by the employment of insulators 
of high efficiency and dielectric strength, such as glass or porcelain. These properties are very 
much impaired by atmospheric pollution, and the insulation can only be maintained at its 
highest possible value by frequent cleaning. While this process may be difficult in large ground 
stations where traffic is almost continuously handled, it is possible in aircraft to perform an 
inspection of all aerial insulation at frequent intervals, and to maintain this insulation at a high 
standard. Dielectric losses in the aerial may be assumed to vary inversely as the frequency. 


Dielectric losses in adjacent insulating materials such as masonry, wood, trees, etc., are caused 
by dielectric hysteresis. The less efficient the dielectric, the higher these losses will be. They 
may be considered to vary inversely as the frequency. 


55. The manner in which these components of aerial resistance vary with frequency may be 
exhibited in graphical form as in fig. 27 in which aerial resistance is plotted against pe dey: 
Curve (i) shows the radiation resistance, and its shape indicates that this quantity varies direct 
as the square of the frequency. Curve (ii) depicts the nature of variation of the conductor 
losses, including those caused by eddy currents, and these are proportional to the square root 
of the frequency. Curve (iii) shows, the manner in which the dielectric losses vary; these are 
inversely proportional to the frequency as previously stated. The curve (iv) showing the total 
loss resistance is derived from these, by adding the value of curves (ii) and (iii) for several values 
of frequency and plotting this sum to give curve (iv). It will be observed that for any given aerial 
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Fic, 27, Cuar, VII.—Components of aerial resistance. 
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there is always a particular frequency at which the total loss resistance is a minimum. The 
total effective resistance is given by curve (v) which is obtained by adding curve (i) (radiation 
resistance) to curve (iv) (total loss resistance). This curve also has a minimum value, showing 
that at one particular frequency 2. given aerial current can be obtained with smaller input power 
than at any other frequency. This is not the most economical frequency of operation sowever, 
for the efficiency under these conditions is low. In the diagram, the frequency at which the 
total effective resistance is least is denoted by /,, and the radiation resistance is only about 
one-fifth of the total resistance, giving an aerial efficiency of 20 per cent. At the frequency 
denoted by /,, however, the radiation resistance has increased to such an extent that it forms 


one-half of the total resistance giving an efficiency of 50 per cent. 


High frequency aerials 
56. It is now proposed to consider the principles governing the design of non-directive 


aerials for high frequencies, i.e. those lying in the band between 3 and 30 megacycles per second, 
the corresponding wave-lengths being 100 to 10 metres. It has hitherto been assumed that it is 
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Fic. 28, Cuap. VII.—Quarter-wave aerial terminated by acceptor circuit. 


desirable to erect a transmitting aerial in such a manner that radiation is normally polarised 
at the moment of its inception. Owing to the mechanism by which waves of high frequency are 
propagated, however, it is possible to utilise either vertical or horizontal radiating elements, 
at any rate for long distance communication. The height of the aerial, compared with the wave- 
length, is of great importance. If a horizontal dipole is erected very near to the earth’s surface, 
the effect of reflection by the ground is to cause most of the energy to be radiated upwards, the 
vertical polar diagram being roughly a circle touching the ground at the point immediately 
beneath the aerial. To obtain appreciable radiation at an angle of 30° to the ground, it is 
necessary to elevate a horizontal radiator to a height of at least one half-wavelength 
above the ground. At the lower frequencies of the band under discussion, it may be necessary 
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for extempore construction to accept a vertical quarter-wave aerial, e.g. for operation on a wave- 
length of 100 metres, the height of the aerial would be -244 = 24 metres or 73 feet. The total 
aerial resistance will then be of the order of 100 ohms, and energy may be transferred to the 
aerial by connecting its lower end to an acceptor circuit tuned to the same frequency, the mode 
of connection and the current and voltage distribution being given in fig. 28. 


High frequency feeder line 

57. A half-wave aerial for this frequency would have an actual length of about 146 feet, 
and it will rarely be practicable to erect a vertical mast of such a height from service resources 
alone, but within the limitations suggested in the preceding paragraph, a horizontal half-wave 
aerial on 70-ft. masts is quite a feasible proposition, and again the method of transferring energy 
to the aerial of the greatest importance. As the aerial is about a quarter wavelength from the 
ground, where the transmitter must be situated, some form of feeder Jine must be employed. 
High frequency feeders may take one of two forms, namely the resonant and non-resonant types. 
Various forms of construction are possible, but the only kind of line which lends itself to extempore 
design and erection is that consisting of twin parallel wires, mounted upon poles if necessary, 
and well insulated from earth. It is generally most important that the two wires shall be 
absolutely symmetrically disposed-with regard to the aerial, the ground befieath the aerial and 
the transmitter. 
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Fic. 29, Cuap. VII.—Current-fed half-wave aerial with tuned feeder. 


Feeding by resonant line 


58. The resonant line is only suitable for use when the distance between aerial and 
transmitter is not much greater than > This limitation arises because (i) a stationary wave 


is set up in each feeder and the peak value of oscillatory current rises to a value equal to that 
in the aerial ; the ohmic losses are therefore high. (ii) It is difficult to ensure absolute symmetry 
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between the two feeders and this gives rise to radiation from the feeder, again leading to excessive 
power loss, for this radiation will not generaJly be in exact phase with that from the aerial and 
therefore will rarely act merely as a reinforcement of the latter. Assuming that the aerial is 
erected sufficiently near to the transmitter to admit the employment of a resonant feeder, the 
next point to be decided is whether it is desirable to feed at a current loop or voltage loop. This 
is merely a matter of practical convenience, and no electrical superiority exists in either method. 
If current loop feeding is adopted, the half-wave aerial is divided at its centre by a glass or porcelain 
strain insulator, each half being connected to one feeder. The electrical length of the feeders 


should be 5 ie. either their actual length slightly greater than this, their effective length being 
adjusted by variable condensers connected in series with each line, or alternatively slightly less 


than > their effective length being increased by an adjustable inductance in each line. A 





ie 


Fre, 30, Cuap. VII-—Current-fed half-wave aerial with 4 feeder. 


thermoammeter in series with each will also enable a current balance to be achieved, and the 
feeder may be considered to be resonant when the sum of the two feed currents is a maximum. 
The effective length of the coupling coil by which energy is transferred from transmitter to line 
must also be taken into account. The current distribution of an aerial fed in this way 1s shown 
in fig. 29. 

59. If the aerial and transmitter are so close that as resonant feeder is preferable the 
desired current and voltage distribution can be achieved by inserting a rejector circuit, tuned 
to the desired frequency, in place of the coupling coil mentioned above. The circuit then becomes 
that given in fig. 30, and it will be observed that the rejector circuit replaces a length of feeder 
equivalent to one half-wavelength. Again, the relative positions of transmitter and aerial may 
render it more convenient to feed the half-wave aerial at one end. Now in the current feed 


arrangement, each half of the aerial is effectively a 3 aerial, having a radiation resistance of 
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about 36 ohms or 72 ohms in all, and the loss resistance may amount to a further 20 ohms in each 
half, so that the input resistance of each is in round figures 100 ohms. It will be noted that this 
figure is attained when feeding at a point where the current is large and the voltage small, i.e. the 


ratio Fis small (100 ohms). When feeding at the end of the < aerial, however, the current 


being a minimum amd the voltage a maximum, the ratio y is large, being equivalent to 
ag T 8! 


about 2,500 to 3,500 ohms. It may be stated that whereas the load imposed upon the source 
by an aerial fed at a current loop resembles that of an acceptor circuit, the load imposed when 
fed at a voltage loop resembles that of a rejector circuit. The figure 2,500 to 3,500 ohms above 
mentioned is in fact calculated on the assumption that the average inductance of such an aerial 
is about 1-85 »H per metre and its capacitance about -000006 »F per metre, hence the dynamic 
resistance of the aerial is : 


4 
L 7 1-85 x 5 
CR .000006 x 4 x (72 +40) 
_ 1-85 x 108 
~ 6x 112 
== 2,750 ohms. 


In general it may be said that when a # aerial is fed at the end, the circuit by which energy 


is supplied should have the characteristics of a rejector circuit, while if fed at the centre, which 
is a current loop, the feeder should have the characteristics of an acceptor circuit. In this way 
the maximum transference of enérgy is necessarily obtained, and the feeders are said to be 
“matched ” to the aerial. The importance of matching the various parts of the circuit is of 
even greater importance when a non-resonant line is employed. 

60. One possible method of arranging the feeder is shown in fig. 31. It will be seen that 
although a twin-wire feeder is employed, only one of the wires is actually in use, the other being 


i 





Fic. 31, Cuap. VII.—Voltage fed half-wave aerial. 
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used merely in an attempt to eliminate radiation from the feeder. This elimination cannot be 
complete because the current at the end of the inactive feeder 1s necessarily zero, but that at the 
end of the active feeder is the feed current of the aerial and will be of the order of one-fifth that 


at the current loop. The feeders themselves are approximately ; in length, and are made 


electrically equivalent to + by adding either inductance or capacitance in each line at the 


transmitter end. A simple coupling coil serves to transfer energy from transmitter to feeder. 
The foregoing discussion is of course equally applicable to the higher frequencies of the 3—30 Mc/s 
band, half-wave or three-quarter-wave vertical aerials being usually employed. The latter 
form of aerial gives maximum radiation in a direction inclined about 30° to the horizontal, and 
this may be advantageous for long distance transmission in that less energy is absorbed by the 


earth in the neighbourhood of the transmitter. #4 aerials are fed in the same way as 4 aerials. 


Non-resonant transmission lines 


61. The theory of the transmission line will receive more detailed consideration in Chapter XV 
to which the following may be considered an introduction. It has already been pointed out 
that any long length of conductor, an aerial being an example, has inductance, capacitance to 
earth and to adjacent conductors, and also resistance, distributed throughout its length, thus 
the resonant feeders and aerials previously considered may be regarded as transmission lines 
of such a length that the waves reflected from the ends of the conductor reinforce or cancel 
each other at certain points. If L’ is the inductance and C’ the capacitance, both measured 
in C.G.S. units per centimetre, the velocity with which an electromagnetic disturbance travels 
along the conductor is practically equal to the velocity in free space, namely 3 x 10% centimetres 


per second, and the latter is also equal to VEC" Suppose that a twin wire transmission line is 
supplied with an alternating E.M.F. of any frequency whatever, and that the line is of infinite 
length, so that no reflected wave can occur. This absence of a reflected wave implies that the 
line is non-resonant, and behaves in the same way at all frequencies. Assuming that the 
inductance and capacitance are equally distributed along the whole length, and that the 
resistance is negligible, the current in the line will decrease gradually along the line owing to the 
displacement current between lines, hence the line possesses an effective impedance, called 
e 
its characteristic or surge impedance, which can be shown to be equal to [qrobms. The 
current and voltege in such a line are in phase with each other at all points and therefore the 
surge impedance is actually an effective resistance. It must be noted that as L’ and C’ are the 
inductance and capacitance per centimetre, any length of the same line has the same surge 


impedance, namely ae ohms. Now in practice we cannot have a line of infinite length ; if, 


instead, the line is of finite length, and the ends of the wires remote from the generator are 
connected to a non-inductive resistance equal to ss a ohms, the load imposed upon the 
generator by the finite line and its terminating resistance is exactly the same as the load imposed 
by an infinitely long line, for the current and voltage are in phase at all points and no stationary 
wave is set up. The physical meaning of this is that energy is converted into heat in the 
terminating resistance at exactly the rate at which it arrives at the end of the line. Whena 
line is required ‘to transmit energy from one point to another, therefore, it is highly desirable, 
and in fact essential if the utmost efficiency is to be obtained, that the device to which the energy 
is supplied shall be equal in effective resistance to the surge impedance of the line. Similarly, 
the internal impedance of the source of energy should be equal to the surge impedance of the 
line in order that maximum energy shall be transferred to the line by the source. The surge 
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impedance of a twin wire line is given with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes by the 
expression : 
2D 
a 
where Z, = the surge impedance 
D = distance apart of centres of wires. 
d diameter of wires. 


In consequence of the logarithmic relation the surge impedance is always of the order of 600 ohms 
for the lines used in practice. For example, if the wires are 0-1 in. in diameter spaced 5 in. 
apart, Z, == 552 ohms, and if the spacing is increased to 10 inches, or decreased to 2} inches (the 
diameter of wire remaining the same), the surge impedance becomes 636 ohms and 444 ohms 
respectively. For correct termination of a non-resonant line therefore, the impedance of the 
load should be of this order, while it is also necessary to couple the feeder to the transmittc1 
in such a manner that the effective load imposed by the feeder upon the transmitter is of the 
same order as the effective resistance of the latter. A radio-frequency transformer with adjustable 
coupling will ensure that this matching is achieved. 


62, A suitable radio-frequency transformer may also be used to couple a non-resonant line 
to the aerial, but this may not be practicable and is rarely the most convenient method. Tig. 32 


Zo = 276 logy 
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Fic. 32, Caap. VII.—Auto-inductive coupling between half-wave aerial and non-resonant feeder. 


shows a half-wave aerial coupled to a non-resonant line by a kind of auto-inductive coupling. 
The dimensions given in this figure are appropriate to a 600 ohm line. It is much easier to 
calculate the spacing necessary to secure this surge impedance than to calculate the tapping 
points and length of tapered feeder required for a line having a different valuc of Zo. A feeder of 
a 7 
length q may he employed as a radio-frequency transformer between the transmission line and 
a current-fed dipole. If Vi and J; are the voltage and current at the input end of this ‘‘ trans- 
formation feeder,” as it is termed, and V, and J, the voltage and current at the output end, 
w= 1 Z, 


Vv. 
Iq; = Ze 
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Fic. 33, Cuap. VII.—Voltage fed half-wave aerial with non-resonant feeder. 
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Fis. 34, Cuap. VII.—Basic form of inverted aerial. 
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Now if R, is the actual effective resistance of the dipole, V, = I,R,. The effective resistance 
of the line and the load R, together, measured at the input terminals of the line, will be”! or 


aes But 3 To as 
Qo 

signifies that ie “the ae impedance of the non-resonant line is 600 ohms and the dipole has an 
effective resistance of 100 ohms, the transformation feeder should have a surge impedance of 
VR; Re or Vi00 > x < 600 = 245 ohms. This can be achieved by using a feeder composed 
of four or six wires, i.e. two or three in parallel on each side, the wires being transposed in such a 
manner that all have uniform capacitance to earth and to every other wire. 


, hence the input resistance of the combination, Rj, will be z . This 
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Fic. 35, Cuap. VII.—(a) Development of inverted aerial ; (b) Tail feeder. 





63. Another convenient method is shown in fig. 33. Here the aerial itself is fed by a resonant 
i feeder, the general arrangement being similar to that of fig. 31. Instead of being directly 


esate to the transmitter, however, the lower end of the resonant feeder is terminated by a 
short circuiting bridge, which can be moved from point to point for matching purposes, while the 
non-resonant line is connected at a point about two-thirds of the length of the resonant line, 
measured from the upper end. Matching is then carriéd out by adjustment of the position of the 
short-circuiting bridge. In order to carry out this adjustment, a low reading thermoamnieter 
(e.g. reading 0-120 milliamperes) is fitted with a rectangular or triangular loop of stitf wire 
which is secured to a strip of insulating material, the latter being fitted with small hooks so that 
it may be hung on the feeder wire, the whole assembly forming the secoudary winding of a 
radio-frequency transformer. The absence of stationary waves is indicated by the non-exisience 
of current nodes and loops in the feeder ; the current in the line should be practically the same 
at all points in its length. In the absence of a suit&ble thermoammeter, a 60 milliampere fuse 
bulb might be tried, fitting it to the loop in place of the meter. It would perhaps be preferable 
to remove the screw base and solder the lamp connections direct to the wire loop to avoid the 
capacitance shunt which would otherwise exist. 
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Inverted aerials 

64. In ground to air working over comparatively short ranges it is desirable that the ground 
station aerial shall radiate most of its energy at a low angle, and it is desirable that the current 
loops shall be situated as high above ground as possible (cf. fig. 23). At the lower frequencies 
of the wave-band under consideration, vertical half-wave aerials are hardly practicable, but a 
similar vertical polar diagram can be obtained by what is called an inverted aerial, which is 
defined as an aerial less than x in height, but energised in such a manner that it functions 
as a half-wave aerial. Suppose the wavelength to be 100 metres, an inverted aerial might consist 
of a vertical wire 24 metres (i.e. -244) in height with a T or X shaped top each member of which 
is also 24 metres long (fig. 34). Since the ends of the horizontal member’ are at the same potential, 
they may be bent over and interconnected as shown in fig. 35a. The approximate current 
distribution is shown in fig. 34. The aerial should be fed via a rejector circuit in the same manner 
as a half-wave aerial. An alternative method of feeding a vertical half-wave or an inverted 
aerial is to connect a quarter-wave system to its lower end. This consists of a short length 
(about +14) of single conductor, which is folded upon itself so as to be non-radiating, which in 
turn is tuned by means of an inductance at the foot ; this coil also serving for coupling to the 
transmitter. The general arrangement and current distribution are given in fig. 35b. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—THE THERMIONIC VALVE 
ELECTRONIC EMISSION 


1. For over a hundred years it has been known that the air in the immediate vicinity of an 
incandescent conductor also becomes conductive. The effect was studied experimentally by 
Edison in 1883 and later by Fleming. The apparatus used consisted of an electric lamp, i.e. 
a glass bulb evacuated in accordance with the best technique of the period, containing a hairpin 
filament of carbon and a metal plate entirely separate from the filament. The plate could be 
maintained at any desired potential with reference to the filament, as illustrated in fig. 1. It 
was found that the space between the filament and the plate became conductive (allowing an 
electric current to flow) if the plate was maintained at a positive potential with respect to the 
filament, but was non-conductive if the plate potential was negative with respect to the 
filament. This unilateral conductivity was later shown to be due to the emission of particles 
of negative electricity—electrons—from the filament, and their passage to the plate in the 
presence of a positive potential on the latter. 





Fic. 1, Cuap. VIII.—The Edison effect. 


The mechanism by which electrons are emitted by a hot body was explained by O. W. 
Richardson in 1901. He assumed that the electrons inside a conductor behave in the same 
manner as the gas molecules in an enclosed space, that is, they are in a state of continual 
agitation and random motion, the R.M.S. velocity depending upon the absolute temperature. 
On the absolute scale, zero temperature is that at which all the particles cease to possess kinetic 
energy and therefore have no velocity, and is equal to — 273°C. The absolute scale of temper- 
ature is often referred to as the Kelvin scale, thus 0° Centigrade = 273° K. 

Although the electrons inside a hot body may possess considerable velocity, no electrons 
leave the boundary surface under normal conditions, because there is at the surface a force tending 
to hold the electrons within the substance. In order to escape from the atom an electron must 
do work, and this work must be at the expense of its own kinetic energy. In most instances the 
amount of work necessary to break the surface tension is greater than the kinetic energy 
possessed by the electron, so that the latter are bound to the substance. When electrons are 
detached, from a body the phenomenon is known as electronic emission. Electronic emission 
can be caused in at least three ways :— 

(i) By raising the temperature of the body—thermionic emission. 

(ii) By bombardment of a body by electrons or ions—secondary emission, 

(ili) By the absorption of electromagnetic radiation of extremely high frequency— 
photo-electric emission. 
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where g is the equivalent voltage in E.S.U. and ¢ the charge of one electron. To express ¢ in 
volts this must be multiplied by 300. The two properties required in a cathode material are 
firstly, low electron affinity, so that a comparatively small temperature rise above the normal 
will impart sufficient kinetic energy to the electrons to endow them with the ability to break 
through the cathode surface ; and secondly, ability to withstand the necessary rise of temperature 
without volatilisation or evaporation of material molecules, for this would lead to short life 
of the cathode as well as irregular behaviour of the valve. 


The law of thermionic emission can be shown to be 
I, = AT* e732 


where J, is the emission current in amperes per square centimetre of emitting surface, « is the 
base of naperian logarithms ( = 2-71828), and 7 is the temperature in degrees Kelvin. A is 
a constant, which is theoretically the same for all pure metal conductors; but in view of the 
difficulty of obtaining absolutely pure surfaces in practice, the value of A for a number of materials 
has been determined experimentally by various research workers. The constant ) is 1:16 x 
10* x 9, g being expressed in volts. Values of A, g and 6 for different substances are given in 


the following Table. 


? 
A (volts) b 

Tungsten .. ee es ie 60 4-53 5-2 x 104 
Molydbenum a os 55 4-58 5-32 x 104 
Tantalum .. pe 60 4-12 4°77 x 104 
Nickel ek a i -- 1,380 5-03 5:84 x 10¢ 
Platinum .. i 2G .. 17,000 6°27 7:27 x 104 
Thorium a ss a 60 3°35 3-88 x 104 
Calcium. 60 2°24 2-6 x 104 
en =a ss 2-7 3-13 x 104 
Mixture of Barium an : ; ; 

Strontinns Oxides .. 0°10 0-3 2°3 2-65 x 104 
Barium 141 3-58 4-16 x 104 
Barium oxide ws _ 1-12 1-3 x 104 
Thoriated Tungsten 3 2-63 3-05 x 104 


It is possible that the high values of A for platinum are due to impurities on the surface. It 
will be observed that for many substances A is about 60, which is one of the values which have 
been deduced theoretically as the universal constant mentioned above. 


The metal tungsten has a melting point of 3540° K. and can be operated at a temperature 
of 2400° K to 2500° K without fear of volatilisation, giving a copious emission at this temperature 
as shown in fig. 2. In these respects it is better than any other. pure metal. 


The anode 


4. The action of the second electrode may now be discussed. If this electrode is given a 
potential positive with respect to the cathode the emitted electrons will be attracted to it, 
afterwards passing round the external circuit back to the cathode. The plate is then said to 
function as an anode, and the electron current which is established in the evacuated space and 
external circuit is called the anode current. The anode may thus be considered to act as a 
collecting electrode. It is found experimentally that no such current is established if the 
potential of the plate is negative with respect to the emitting body. 


The velocity acquired by an electron in its passage from cathode to anode depends upon the 
magnitude of the potential difference between the electrodes, or more accurately upon the 
potential gradient. The potential gradient is measured in volts per centimetre and is synonymous 
with the electric field strength. This velocity may be estimated by the application of fundamental 
principles, as follows. 
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The force F exerted by an electrostatic field upon a charged body is equal to the product 
of the charge g carried by the body and tovthe electric field strength I or 


F = gI x 10° 


where F is the force in dynes, g the charge in coulombs and I the electric field strength in volts 
per centimetre. This force acts in the direction of the field at the point occupied by the charge 
and causes an acceleration in this direction. Provided that the velocity of the body does not 


approach that of light the ordinary laws of mechanic may be applied to find the acceleration and 
since F = ma (see Introduction) 


Pe force in dynes 
~~ mass of body in grams 


a being then given in centimetres per second per second. The velocity of the moving body will 
increase or decrease during its passage through the field, according to the relative signs of field 
and charge. The kinetic energy acquired is equal to the product of the field strength Fr, the 
distance moved through, d, and the magnitude of the charge, g. If d@ is in centimetres and g 
in coulombs, the kinetic energy is W ergs, where 


W = dqI x 10° 
= Vq xX 10? 
because I'd = V, the P.D. between the points of arrival and departure of the charge. The latter 
is said to fall through this potential difference. 
Suppose the charge to starf from rest under an attractive force, attaining a final velocity 
of « centimetres per second. The kinetic energy gained during its motion is $ mu* ergs, hence 


Vq xX 107 = 4m 


Sr 
and 4 = jee cm, per second 

Example 1.—The charge on an electron is 1-59 x 10-!* coulomb and its mass 9 x 10-%8 
gram. Calculate the velocity gained by an electron in falling through a P.D. of 10 volts. 


es 2 xX 10? x 10 x 1-59 x 10-18 d 
= ———ox 10-8 cm. per secon 


== 1170 miles per second. 


Owing to the high velocity attained by electrons when moving through space comparatively 
free from matter, it is convenient to express the velocity in terms of the voltage through which 
the electron has fallen. It is obvious that a body of greater mass, such as a hydrogen ion, will 
acquire a much lower velocity for thesame P.D. In the above example, substitution of the mass 


1170 
of a hydrogen ion will give i840 ° 27 miles per second, 


5. The assembly so far considered, consisting of an evacuated space enclosed by a container 
called the envelope, a cathode or emitting electrode and an anode or collecting electrode, is called 
a two-electrode valve or diode. Its essential property is that of unilateral conductivity. 


The original function of the diode was that of a detector of radio-frequency currents in a 
wireless receiving aerial, and is dealt within Chapter X. It was later found that by the addition 
of other electrodes the valve could be rendered much more sensitive and endowed with ampli- 
fying properties. The valves so evolved are often designated by the total number of active 
electrodes they possess, e.g. a valve possessing three active electrodes is called a triode, four 
active electrodes a tetrode, and so on. Two or more independent electrode assemblies are 
sometimes enclosed in a single envelope, for example a diode-triode possesses a single cathode, 
an anode which in conjunction with the cathode constitutes a diode, and an additional anode and 
grid forming with the cathode a triode which functions quite independently of the diode assembly. 
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The following paragraphs, dealing briefly with the design of the cathode and the general 
construction of valves, are applicable to all types in common use. The cathode is invariably 
heated by electrical. means although this is merely a matter of practical convenience. Two 
methods of achieving the desired end are in common use, the resulting designs being known as 
“ directly heated ” and “‘ indirectly heated ”’ cathodes respectively. 


The directly heated cathode 


6. This consists of a filament of wire, which is heated by passing through it -a current of 
electricity obtained from dry cells, accumulators, or in certain instances from the supply mains. 
This filament current plays no part whatever in the action of the valve, other than providing 
the necessary heating. The material of the filament is generally either pure tungsten, thoriated 
tungsten or oxide coated wire. 


Pure tungsten has an operating temperature 2400° K to 2500° K. It is drawn into filaments 
of from -05mm. diameter for use in small receiving valves, to 1-3 mm. in large transmitting 
valves, the corresponding heating currents being from -5 to 75 amperes, Pure tungsten 
filaments are not used in service receiving valves. 


Thoriated tungsten.—Thorium was originally added to tungsten lamp filaments in order to 
render them less brittle, and it was discovered that these filaments gave a copious emission of 
electrons at a lower temperature than pure tungsten. The actual substance added is thoria 
(thorium oxide), which forms a “ solid solution ” in the tungsten. When the filament is heated, 
the oxide is reduced, and molecules of pure thorium are deposited on the surface of the filament, 
forming a kind of tube which is rich in electrons of a low affinity. Hence such filaments give 
ample emission when heated to a temperature of from 1800° K to 1900° K. luis thin layer of 
thorium is easily destroyed by excessive temperature or by bombardment by positive ions 
formed from gas molecules in the envelope. The filament then fails to emit at its normal 
temoverature. 


If a thoriated-tungsten filament loses its emission, it may be “ reactivated” by applying 
two and a half.times the normal filament voltage for 20 seconds with no anode potential. This 
will decompose some thoria and so provide a supply of thorium molecules. If a filament voltage 
of about 20 per cent. above normal and an anode voltage not exceeding 20 volts is now applied 
for a short period the thorium molecules will be distilled out to the surface of the filament. The 
thinnest thoriated tungsten filament is designed to emit with a filament current of -06 amp. 


Some service transmitting valves are made with thoriated tungsten filaments although they 
function as “ bright emitters.” The admixture of thoria in this case is to reduce the brittleness 
of the filament rather than to increase the emission. Others such as the V.T.25 valve, have 
thoriated tungsten filaments designed to run at a dull red heat. These valves are given a hydro- 
carbon treatment, being run in an atmosphere of volatilised naphthalene or some similar compound 
during a certain stage in the manufacture. This converts some of the surface tungsten into 
tungsten carbide, and the filament will then stand up to considerable positive ion bombardment 
without disintegration of the emitting surface, but the process tends to make the filament more 
brittle than the ordinary thoriated tungsten filament and this should be borne in mind when 
handling these valves. 


Oxide coated fillamenis.—The oxides of barium, strontium and calcium will emit copious 
supplies of electrons at a dull red heat, about 1200° K. These substances cannot be drawn into 
wire but can be deposited upon a core of some metal, for example, platinum with 10 per cent. 
iridium or 5 per cent. nickel, commercial nickel, or an alloy of nickel, cobalt, iren and titanium 
called Konel metal. The coating material frequently used is a mixture of equal weights of 
barium carbonate and strontium carbonate, ground to a fine powder and thoroughly mixed, 
being then formed into a thin paste or paint by the addition of water or amyl acetate. The 
coating is applied by drawing the wire through a series of baths containing the oxide, a drying 
process occurring between each bath. The latter process consists of baking for a few seconds at 
a temperature of about 700° C. in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The correct thickness of 
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coating is maintained by weighing samples of the coated materials, and when sufficiently coated 
the surface is given a protective coating of paraffin wax or of collodion. This type of emitter 
requires activation after being fitted in the valve, in order to reduce the carbonates to oxides, as 
described in the section on valve manufacture. 


The indirectly heated cathode 


7. If alternating current is used to heat a directly heated cathode, the variations of voltage 
between its ends produce fluctuations of the anode current at the supply frequency, producing 
a hum in the telephone receivers or loud speaker. This effect is overcome in the indirectly 
heated type by making the cathode and heating device electrically independent, the cathode being 
heated by radiation and conduction of heat-from the “heater.” The cathode is an oxide-coated 
metal tube or thimble, while the heater takes the form of a spiral or hairpin filament (fig. 3), 


Heater 


Metal tube with oxide coafed surface 


Insulating materia! 





Fig. 3, Coar. VIII.—Indirectly heated cathode. 


which is connected to the A.C. supply. The filament is kept in position in the thimble, and 
insulated from it, by a packing of porcelain, magnesia or silica. The heater is not regarded as 
one of the active electrodes of a valve, thus an indirectly heated diode has two active electrodes, 
viz. anode and cathode, and also a heater for the latter, four external connections being therefore 
necessary. 


Anode dissipation 

8. When electrons emitted by the cathode impinge upon the anode, their kinetic energy is 
almost entirely converted into heat, causing an increase in the temperature of the anode. 
Suppose that » electrons of charge ¢ coulombs reach the anode every second, having fallen 
through a P.D. of V volts. The rate of conversion of kinetic energy into other forms is meV 
joules per second. For example, if» = 1018 and V = 1600 volts, since ¢ == 1-59 x 10-12% coulomb, 
the energy converted per second is 


P = 10% x 1-59 x 10-* x 1600 
== 254 watts 
In practice the anode current is measured in milliamperes, e.g. 159 milliamperes in the above 


example. The power expended in the form of heat is then equal to the product of the anode 
current J, and the anode-filament P.D. V, or 


ry 
P= 7000 


The rating of a power valve is the amount of power which the valve can safely dissipate in 
the form of heat. The power supplied to the valve will generally—always in practical working 
circuits—be greater than this, because some of the electrical energy supplied to the valve will 
be transformed into some other form of useful energy and not into heat. 


9. The anode, and any additional electrodes which the valve may possess, must be con- 
structed from a material which will withstand the heat generated in manufacture and use, and 
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As the heat evolved can only be lost by radiation 


to the walls of the envelope, the anode must possess good radiating properties and must also be 


will not retain gas molecules in adsorption. 


Filament 





Fic. 4, Cuap, VIII.—Typical transmitting valve. 
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capable of taking and maintaining the desired shape and size. It is essential that no appreciable 
amount of gas is liberated by the anode when operating at its normal temperature, for if this is 
the case, gas molecules will become ionised by collision with electrons, and the result is an increase 
of anode current, with further rise of anode temperature and increased liberation of gas molecules. 
The effect is therefore cumulative and may lead to the establishment of an arc discharge between 
anode and cathode. The nature of the gas is of importance in valves having filaments of 
thoriated tungsten. The electronic emission is due to a very thin layer of thorium on the surface 
of the filament, and a very small amount of oxygen is sufficient to oxidise this layer which then 
loses its emission property to a considerable extent. 


For receiving valves and low power transmitting valves, nickel is largely used for the 
construction of anodes and other electrodes. For higher powers, the metal molybdenum is 
largely employed. If heated to about 1400° C. during the evacuation process, the adsorbed 
gas is largely given off, and the anode may be operated at a working temperature as high as 
1000° C. without further liberation of gas. The mechanical properties of molybdenum are not 
ideal, and it is difficult to obtain in large thin sheets such as are used to form nickel anodes. In 
certain types of valve the anode is formed of molybdenum strip about 2 millimetres wide, which 
is woven into a basket-work structure, and is more easily. degassed during evacuation than a 
solid electrode. It also warps to a much smaller extent when heated, and tends to give constancy 
of inter-electrode capacitance which is of considerable importance in operation. 

During the last few years, graphitic carbon hascomeinto use tosome extent. The advantages 
claimed are (i) its high mechanical rigidity and (ii) good heat-radiating properties. Against this 
must be set a greater tendency to gas adsorption, although it is claimed that this difficulty can 
be overcome by suitable treatment during manufacture. 


10. The envelope is usually of glass, at any rate up to a rating of 1000 watts (e.g. V.T.9B). 
A glass valve typical of the largest size made is shown in fig. 4. Larger envelopes are made of 
silica (fused quartz). This material has a negligible coefficient of expansion with temperature, 
and does not soften unless heated to about 1400° C. This leads to a smaller valve for a given 
power, since the envelope may be brought nearer to the heated anode without ill effects. 

The silica valve can be cut open with a carborundum wheel for replacement of a burnt-out 
filament, after which it is re-assembled and evacuated. Defective silica valves.are thus of definite 
value, and should be treated as carefully as new ones. 

The “ cooled anode ” valve—cooled anode transmitting or C.A.T. and cooled anode modula- 
ting or C.A.M.—has for its anode a copper tube which forms part of the envelope and may be 
cooled by water or air circulation. The success of this valve is entirely due to the development 
of a method of making a gas-tight seal between glass and copper. 


Evacuation 


11. The evacuation process aims at the elimination of all occluded gas, as well as that 
filling the envelope itself. All the internal parts must be chemically clean after assembly, when 
the valve is ready for pumping. This process is carried out individually for large valves, but 
small receiving valves are pumped by semi-automatic ‘ mass-production ” processes. With 
this qualification, the general features of the evacuation process are the same for all valves. The 
pumping outfit consists of a series of pumps, the general arrangement being shown in Fig. 5. 
The first, or rough pump, consists of an air pump of ordinary piston type, and is capable of 
reducing the pressure to about -01 mm. of mercury. This rough pump is followed by a rotary 
pump, which in turn reduces the pressure to some :0001 mm. The rotary pump in turn is followed 
by a “ mercury vapour ”* pump, the action of which is as follows. In a metal flask is a pool of 
mercury, which is vaporised by a bunsen flame. The molecules of mercury vapour rush up the 
flask, and on passing the mouth of a tube to which the valve is connected create a partial vacuum, 
and thus gas molecules are drawn from the valve into the flask. The mercury vapour condenses 
on the cold upper part of the flask, and trickles back to the pool to undergo further vaporisation. 
A liquid air trap is inserted between the valve and the mercury pump in order to “ freeze 
out ” any few molecules of mercury vapour which might find their way back towards the valve. 
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The final pressure in the valve may be less tun -0000001 mm. of mercury. During the pumping 
process, the valve is raised to as high a temperature as possible consistent with the envelope 
remaining rigid, in order to remove occluded gas from the envelope. In the later stages of 
evacuation, the metal parts inside the valve are heated to about 400° C. either by “ electronic 
bombardment ”’ or by eddy currents induced by means of radio frequency current in a small 
coil surrounding the valve, with the same object. 


Valve undergoing Eddy Current Condensalion Mercury Vapour Gas Pressure Mercury Vapour Rotary Oil Ram Pump 
Evacuaho Healing Gol = File Absorber, Gauge Cock Pump, 










.icttvation.—lIf the valve is fitted with an oxide-coated emitter, the latter must now be 
activated. A heating power of about double the normal, i.e. that at which the heater will be 
run in actual service, is applied to the cathode for several minutes, then somewhat reduced and 
maintained until evolution of gas from the cathode becomes negligible. The pumping process 
is kept up during this period and when the gas pressure has been reduced to about 10-5 mm. 
of mercury, the activation is usually complete. 


Gettering—The gas which is most detrimental to the proper functioning of the valve is 
oxygen, and the residual traces of this gas are eliminated by causing it to combine with a small 
quantity of magnesium, calcium, or barium which is placed inside the bulb. When the tempera- 
ture of the bulb and electrodes is raised to a certain degree by the eddy current treatment 
described above, the metal combines with the residual oxygen and the resulting compound is 
deposited upon the inside of the bulb, causing the silvery or bronzed appearance characteristic 
of a ‘‘dull-emitter” valve. This process is applied to both thoriated-tungsten and oxide-coated 
filaments but not to transmitting valves, owing to the high temperature at which they operate 
which would cause re-volatilisation of the deposit and consequent lowering of the vacuum. 


Metallising.—A deposit of soft metal is frequently sputtered over the outside of the envelope 
of receiving valves to assist or complete the screening of circuits by confining oscillatory electric 
or magnetic fields proper to the valve to its interior and by excluding unwanted fields from the 
vicinity of the electrode system. The metallising is usually connected to one filament pin, i.e. 
that one which is at or near earth potential, or in some instances to a separate pin. 


Hard, gas-filled and soft valves 


12. In the foregoing outline of valve manufacture, it has been assumed that the finished 
valves are exhausted to the highest degree of vacuum attainable. This may be said of all 
valves in general use for transmission and reception in which the presence of gas is undesirable, 
and they are known as“ hard” valves. In some valves gas molecules are introduced deliberately, 
after the exhaustion has been carried out and these are known as “ gas-filled ’’ valves. Examples 
are the “ mercury vapour diode ” and the “‘ thyratron.’”” When a gas-filled valve is made, it 
is first thoroughly exhausted, and a definite quantity of the desired gas afterwards introduced. 


A hard valve may become “ soft ” in use, i.e. the degree of vacuum lower than normal owing 
to some imperfection in manufacture or irregular usage in its subsequent life. The signs of this 
are “ hot spots’ on the filament and possibly a ‘“‘ blue glow” in the valve when its anode 
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potential is raised to nearly its working value. This blue glow is due to ionisation of the gas 
molecules by the impact of the travelling electrons. A valve which shows such signs of softness 
should be replaced as soon as possible, otherwise it may cause a wireless failure at a critical 
moment. The blue glow due to ionisation forms an aurora round the cathode, which may extend 
and fill the space between cathode and anode ; a slight bluish fluorescence may exist in localised 
places on the anode of an indirectly heated valve, but this is not harmful. 


13. When the diode is connected as shown in fig. 1, electrons flow through the exhausted 
space from filament to anode. The anode current (J,) thus established is, in general, less than that 
calculated from the emission equation (para. 3 and fig. 2). Although the emission given by this 
formula actually occurs, not all the emitted electrons reach the anode, a large number returning 
to the cathode in spite of the attraction of the anode. The cause of their return is the “‘ space 
charge,” which consists of the cloud of emitted electrons occupying the interelectrode space. 
This is in effect an electric field of negative sign, and therefore tends to repel the electrons which 
are ‘leaving the cathode, causing them to return to it. The anode current of the valve is thus 
influenced both by the positive potential of the plate and the negative potential of the space 
charge. In fig. 6 an attempt is made to show the distribution of the electric field between the 





fic. 6, Cuap. VIII.—Space charge in diode. 


cathode and anode when the cathode is emitting freely and the anode is maintained at a positive 
potential with respect toit. In some instances the presence of gas causes a positive space charge, 
because the emitted electrons colliding with gas molecules, dislodge electrons from the latter. 
These electrons then join the stream flowing to the anode, while the positive ions (gas molecules) 
are attracted to the filament, impinging on it with considerable.velocity, and causing the “ hot 
spots ’ mentioned above. It will be seen that a soft valve will, with similar operating potentials, 
give a larger anode current than a hard valve of identical design. 


Characteristic curve of diode 


14. If the cathode of a two-electrode valve is maintained at its normal temperature, i.e. 
that which will provide ample emission, and the P.D. between anode and cathode is varied in 
steps, the relation between “‘ anode-cathode P.D.” and “ anode current ” can be exhibited in 
graphical form as shown in fig. 7. This graph resembles the B/H curve shown in fig. 16, Chap. IT, 
and its shape can be explained in similar terms. Thus for low values of anode voltage, the 
resulting attraction of the emitted electrons is nearly overcome by the repulsive effect of the 
space charge, and the anode current is correspondingly small? When the anode voltage has been 
raised to such a value that the space charge is entirely annulled, an increase of anode voltage 
leads to a proportional increase in anode current. When the anode voltage is raised above a 
certain value, however, the anode current no longer increases proportionally, because nearly all 
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the emitted electrons are already reaching the anode, and an increase of anode voltage cannot 
increase the number of electrons emitted. The current is then said to have reached “‘ saturation 
value ” or ‘‘ full emission.”” Oxide-coated filaments do not give a well marked saturation value, 
nor, to a less extent, do thoriated tungsten filaments. 

The relation between anode current (J) and anode voltage (Vz) in the curve of fig. 7, is 
given by the equation 

3 
I, = AV,? 
where A is a constant depending upon the design of the electrode system. This law is only true 
provided that the emission is sufficient to avoid saturation, i.e. when the anode current is limited 
by the space charge. As an example of the practical use of this formula, consider the design of 
a pure tungsten filament for a large diode with cylindrical anode. For pure tungsten the constant 
A is 
2-921 
B2 da x 10? 
where / is the length (centimetres) of the filament. 
d@ the diameter (centimetres) of the anode. 
anode radius 

cathode radius 
values of R greater than 10. 


fa function of the ratio = R which is approximately unity for all 


Saturation Current 


Anode 
Current 


Anode Volts 
Fic. 7, Coar. VIII.—Characteristic curve of diode. 


Example 2.—A tungsten filament is required to give an anode current of 500 milliamperes 
at 400 volts, the anode diameter being 2 cm. and the filament diameter 1mm. Find the length 
of filament necessary. 

Since R > 10, f#? = 1. 


1, wx 2192. 4008 x 7 
oS 2 xX 100 
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In the service the diode is used. 


(i) As a power rectifier, for supplying high voltage of steady value from alternating 
supply mains. Both the ‘ hard” diode and the “ mercury vapour ” diode are used for 
this purpose. 

(ii) As a “ limiting ” device in certain Transmitter-Receivers. 

Both these functions will be described in the appropriate chapters. 


THE TRIODE 
Introduction of the grid 

15. It has been observed that if the cathode of a valve is maintained at a temperature giving 
ample emission, and the anode is maintained at some potential positive to the cathode, the 
electron current is limited by the negative space charge, while if owing to the presence of gas 
molecules a positive space charge is formed, the anode current isincreased. This at once suggests 
that a control of the anode current could be obtained by means of a space charge of variable 
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Fic. 8, Cuap. VIII.—Construction of triode. 


amount and sign. The equivalent of this can be achieved by inserting a third electrode, whose 
potential is variable, between cathode-and anode. This electrode must be perforated in order 
that the electron flow is not entirely obstructed and in practice is in the form of a grid or wire 
spiral. The component parts of a directly heated three-electrode valve or triode are shown in 
fig. 8, while fig. 9 shows two standard holders used for these valves and is self-explanatory. 
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Different specifications are necessary for triodes which perform various functions, but these 
fall into five main classes :— 
(i) Receiving triodes for general amplification. 
(ii) Receiving triodes specially selected as detectors. 
(iii) Receiving triodes for power amplification. 
(iv) Transmitting triodes for low power (e.g. aircraft) transmitters. 
(v) Transmitting triodes for high power (e.g. ground station) transmitters. 


The following general theory is the same for all these unless specifically stated to the contrary. 





Standard holder for Low capacity holder 
receiving and small for medium 
transmitting valves Transmifiing valves 
Fic. 9, CHap. VIII.—Valve holders. 
Characteristic curves of the triode 


16. A graph which exhibits the relationship between the current flowing to any electrode, 
and the P.D. between any one electrode and the cathode, is called a static characteristic curve. 
It is necessary to specify that any electrode whose potential variation is not the subject of 
investigation shall be maintained at some constant potential, during the process of obtaining the 
points for plotting one curve. 

Fig. 7 is actually the ‘‘ anode current—anode voltage characteristic’ of a diode. A triode 
has four such characteristics, viz :— 

(i) The Anode Current—Anode Volts Curve (Ji — Vz.) (the grid voltage being 
maintained constant). 

(ii) The: Anode Current—Grid Volts Curve (J, — Vg) (the anode voltage being 
maintained constant). 

(iii) The Grid Current—Grid Volts Curve (I, — V,) (the anode voltage being 
maintained constant}. 

(iv) The Grid Current—Anode Volts Curve (Zz, — Va) (the grid voltage being 
maintained constant). 


It must be noted, however, that there is an indefinite number of possible curves in each 
“ family ” denoted by (i), (ii), (iii), (iv) above, each curve corresponding to one particular value 
of the potential of the electrode whose voltage is fixed. The latter is called a ‘‘ constant par- 
ameter ” for each curve of a family. Characteristic curves are used to explain the action of the 
valve under given conditions, and to determine suitable operating conditions for any desired 
purpose. 

17. The characteristic curves of a given valve are obtained by plotting the current and 
voltage relations, which are observed by means of the circuit shown in fig. 10, in which it will be 
seen that it is possible to apply variable voltages between grid and cathode and between anode 
and cathode, as well as to vary the emission of the latter by variation of the current through the 
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filament. By an established convention, all P.Ds. are specified with reference to the cathode, 
or to the negative end of the filament when a directly heated cathode is used. It is important 
to connect the milliammeter J, and the microammeter J, in the positions shown, so that they 
measure only the actual current flowing at the anode and grid respectively. 

The change-over switch (S) is fitted in order that the grid potential may be made either 
positive or negative to the filament. It is not usual to provide a similar switch for the anode 
potential, but it should be verified by reversing the necessary connections, that if the anode is 
given any potential negative to the filament, no anode current will flow. 





Fic. 10, Caap. VIII.—Circuit used to obtain triode characteristics. 


The various power supply devices used with all valve circuits may conveniently be defined 
with reference to this figure. The battery (A), supplying the heating current for the cathode, 
is called the L.T. (low tension) battery. The battery (B) applying a P.D. between anode and 
cathode, is called the H.T. (high tension) battery, and the battery (C) the grid bias battery. In 
American literature they are designated the A, B and C batteries respectively. 


“ Constants’ of the triode 


18. From the curves obtained by the use of the valve characteristic circuit it is possible and 
usual to derive numerical data which serve as a basis for the design of appropriate circuits for 
use with any particular valve, and to compare the merits of different valves for any special 
purpose. These data are usually called the constants of the valve, but it must be clearly under- 
stood that they are not constant over a wide operating range. These constants are :— 

(i) The anode A.C. resistance, symbol 72, which is the ratio of a small change of 
anode voltage to the corresponding change of anode current as determined from the 
static J, — V, characteristic, the grid voltage and electron emission remaining constant. 


The anode A.C. conductance, symbol g, is the reciprocal of this: g, = S 


as 
(ii) The mutual A.C. conductance, symbol gm which is the ratio of a small change of 
anode current to the.corresponding change of grid voltage as determined from the static 
I, — V, characteristic, the grid voltage and electron emission remaining constant. 
(iii) The amplification factor, symbol » ,which is the numerical ratio of the slope of 
the I, — V, curve to the slope of the J, — V. curve, the slope in each case being taken at 
the point representing the particular adjustment under consideration. 


Algebraically, 4 = = = £m Ya 


The J, — V, characteristics. Derivation of r. and g. 

19. A family of I, — V. characteristics for a typical receiving valve having an oxide-coated 
filament is given in fig. 11, curves being drawn for various values of V,, viz :— zero, + 2 volts, 
—2 volts and —4 voits respectively. It will be observed that the curves are approximately 
straight and parallel over a wide range, the lower limit being in the neighbourhood of two 
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milliamperes of anode current. The upper limit is not shown, because with this type of cathode 
there is danger of exceeding its safe emission if higher operating potentials than those shown are 
applied. This region of approximate straightness and parallelism is termed the region of linear 
operation. The effect of increasing the negative potential applied to grid is to shift the curve 
bodily to the right, while slightly decreasing its slope. 

The anode A.C. resistance can be obtained from any curve in this family, depending upon 
the intended operating conditions. In order to illustrate the procedure, the operating potentials 
have been taken as Vz = 0, V, = 100. The corresponding mean value of J, is 6 milliamperes. 
Bearing in mind the definition of 7,, mark off on the graph a small change of V, disposed sym- 
metrically about the mean operating point, calling this small change 6V,. The corresponding 
change of J,, called 6J,, is then ascertained, and the value of Ya follows from the definition, 
being the ratio 6V,/6Z,. In the figure 6V, = 20 volts, 6, = 2 milliamperes, therefore 7, = 20 


. 2 _ 
volts -- Tooo amperes = 10,000 ohms. 


The anode A.C. conductance is the reciprocal of this, i.e. siemens or -1 milli-mho. 


1 
10,000 
The J, — V, characteristic. Derivation of g. 

20. A typical family of these curves is shown in fig. 12, being the mutual characteristics of 
the valve previously discussed. A separate curve is shown for each step of 20 volts anode 
potential in the range 160-40 volts, these being the limits between which the valve can be usefully 
operated. The region of linear operation should be observed, and also that the curves for 60 
and 40 volts tend to a decreasing slope, owing to the fact that when the anode potential is low 
and the grid potential is positive, the grid becomes a collecting as well as a controlling electrode. 

The mutual A.C. conductance can be obtained from any one curve of this family ; the chosen 
curve should of course agree with the operating conditions previously prescribed. The procedure 
is shown in the figure. A small change of Vg, (6V,), having been marked off, the corresponding 
change of J, (672) is measured. By definition, gn = 67,/6V,. In the example, 6/, = 2-7 
milliamperes, 6V, = 2 volts, hence gm == 2:7 + 2 or 1-35 milliamperes per volt, (milli-siemens). 


The amplification factor. Derivation of 
21. Since 4 = gm X 7a, the amplification factor of this valve can now be determined. It is 


__ 1-35 amperes. volts ia, 
Sack 18 HO volts. amperes 


The significance of the amplification factor must be fully realised, since it is its amplifying 
property which gives the triode such a predominant importance in modern radio technique. 
It may be expressed by stating that in a valve of amplification factor » one unit change of voltage 
between grid and filament will cause the same change of anode current as a change of » units of 
voltage in the P.D. between anode and cathode. Referring again to fig. 12, with an anode 
potential of 100 volts and a grid potential of + 1 volt, the anode current is 7-2 milliamperes. 
A reduction of anode potential by 20 volts would reduce this current to 5 milliamperes. If, 
however, the anode potential were kept constant at 100 volts, the same reduction of anode current 
would be achieved by the application of a potential of —-5 volts to the grid, a change of 1+5 
volts. From these figures the grid potential is approximately 13 times as effective as the anode 
potential in producing a change of anode current. The slight variation in the value of u, as 
calculated by different methods, is of no practical significance. 


The extent to which the anode current is changed by a given change of grid voltage will 
depend upon the extent to which the grid screens the plate from the electron flow, and also upon 
the degree to which the grid voltage influences the potential gradient in the space between cathode 
and anode. Both these factors depend upon the shape and disposition of the electrodes and 
therefore the amplification factor » depends upon the geometry of the valve. This factor is 
large if the grid is situated comparatively near to the cathode and has a fine mesh, while a coarse 
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grid near to the plate results in a low value for ». ‘In fig. 13 the alternative locations and wire 
diameters shown at A and B respectively will give approximately the same amplification factor. 

The qualification ‘‘ approximately ” has been inserted because in the figure referred to it 
is implicitly assumed that electrons travel from filament to anode in straight lines. Fig. 14 
has been developed to give a rather more accurate representation of the actual flow of electrons. 
The thin solid lines in this figure show the direction of the electrostatic field between anode and 
filament in the absence of any emission from the latter, for three different values of grid potential. 


Anode 





Anode 


Fic. 13, Cap, VIII.—Alternative designs of grid giving approximately 
equal amplification factor. 


The heavy broken lines represent the paths of electrons when emission is taking place, and as the 
electrons flow along lines of electric force, the broken lines, may also be assumed to represent the 
electric field under emission conditions. The effect of a positive grid potential in increasing the 
electron current is also shown by this figure. . 


22. The principal function of the triode is therefore to act as an extremely sensitive “ r 
It differs from an electro-mechanical relay in two particulars. First, it has no appreciable time 
lag, the change of anode current taking place almost instantaneously upon the occurrence of a 
grid voltage change. This is due to the almost entire absence of mass, and therefore inertia, 
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in the moving part of the relay, the electrons themselves. Second, by suitable adjustments of 
the operating conditions, the valve can be made to perform its amplifying function without 
constituting a load upon the preceding circuit, the presence or absence of the valve and its anode 
circuit making no difference to the power consumption in the circuits normally connected to grid 
and filament. It might at first sight be thought that this is contrary to the principle of the 
conservation of energy, because energy is dissipated in the valve itself, but the anode circuit 
contains a source of energy (the H.T. supply device), and it must be realised that it is this source 
which supplies the energy dissipated in the valve and the anode circuit. 


The J, — V, characteristic 

23. The principal function of the grid is to act as a controller of the flow of anode current, 
but under certain conditions it may collect electrons, while if an appreciable quantity of gas is 
present in the valve, it may sometimes collect positive ions. A typical I, — V, characteristic 
curve for a soft triode is shown in fig. 15. It must be clearly understood that this is not the valve 
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Fie. 15, Cuap. VIII.—Grid current/grid volts characteristic of soft triode. 
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Grid Volis 


whose J, — Vg and I, — V, curves have already been discussed. The general features of this 
curve may be explained as follows. When electrons flow through a valve, they travel with 
accelerated velocity, under the influence of the electric field of force set up by the H.T. battery. 
If gas molecules are present, collisions occur between them and the electrons, resulting in ionisa- 
tion of the gas. Whether any one collision will result in the formation of a positive or a negative 
ion depends largely upon the velocity of the electron, or how far it has travelled since leaving 
the cathode before meeting the molecule, the average distance for the whole emission being called 
the mean free path of any electron. If the velocity of the electron on impact is low, the electron 
probably unites with the molecule forming a negative ion, while if it is high, the impact may cause 
an electron to be dislodged from the molecule, resulting in the formation of a positive ion. 
Negative ions move off toward the anode with comparatively low velecity, while positive ions 
move toward the filament. The formation of negative ions thus results in a reduction of anode 
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current, and the formation of positive ions in an increase. So far we have only considered the 
effect of the gas on the anode current. Now consider the grid. If its potential with respect to 
cathode is positive, the grid will collect electrons from the anode stream, while if negative it 
will collect positive ions provided that these are formed. If the grid is extremely negative, its 
repulsive force will prevent anv electrons travelling an appreciable distance from the cathode, 
and therefore the production of positive ions is unlikely. The collection of positive ions by the 
grid is referred to as reverse grid current. 





“2 “4 0 4 2 3 + 6 6 7 8 $ 
Grid Volfs 
Fic. 16, Crap. VIII.—Grid current/grid volts characteristic of Valve V.R. 21. 


The I, — V, curve for a perfectly hard triode would show no reverse grid current pecause 
no positive ions would be formed. Since a perfect vacuum is unattainable, it is usual to specify 
the degree of vacuum in terms of the permissible reverse grid current, a typical specification for 
a receiving valve being ‘‘ maximum teverse grid current not to exceed two microamperes.” 

The I, — V, curve of the valve previously discussed is shown in fig. 16. It is a hard valve, 
the reverse grid current being indistinguishable on the scale to which this curve is plotted. 


The J, —|', characteristic 
24. This curve is rarely used, and it has only been mentioned in order to emphasise that the 


triode has four characteristics. A valve having m electrodes has (# — 1)? characteristics, but its 
behaviour in most circumstances can be deduced from two of them. 


Simultareous variation of V. and VY, — dynamic characteristics 


25. So far we have consitlered the variation of anode curren: under conditions in which 
either V, or V, are varied independently. In practical circuits however, V, and V, usually vary 
simuitaneously. In the valve characteristic circuit, fig. 10, the resistance of the external anode 
circuit is utterly negligible compared with the internal resistance of the valve, but in actual 
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working conditions the anode circuit invariably contains an impedance of some kind, and this will 
modify the performance of the valve. We will first assume thatthe anode circuit possesses a 
resistance of the same order as the anode A.C. resistance of the valve. : 

The triode with its anode load resistance, as it is termed, is shown diagrammatically in fig. 
17 in which for purposes of numerical illustration the valve may be the V.R. 21, the static 
characteristics of which are given in figs. 11, 12 and 16. The external anode circuit consists of 
a 120 volt battery and a non-inductive resistance R of 10,000 ohms. The grid may first be 
assumed to have zero potential with respect to the filament. On completing all circuits an anode 
current will be established, setting up a P.D. across the resistance. The P.D. between anode 
and filament will then be, not 120 volts, but 120 volts minus the fall of P.D. in the resistance. 
The effect of the latter is therefore to reduce the anode current, an effect which might be 
anticipated from first principles, but nevertheless is often not appreciated. 

Now suppose the grid is given a positive potential. There will be an increase in the anode 
current, and consequently a larger P.D. between the terminals of the load fesistance. The 
anode-filament P.D. being equal to the battery E.M.F. minus this J R drop, the rise of anode 
current will be accompanied by a fall in the anode-filament P.D. On the other hand, if the grid 
is given a negative potential, the electron flow decreases, and the P.D. between the terminals of 
the load resistance will be less than when the grid potential was zero. The anode-filament P.D. 
therefore rises as the grid is made more negative with respect to the filament. It follows therefore 
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Fig. 17, Cuap. VIII.—Circuit illustrating derivation of dynamic characteristic. 


that if an alternating voltage is applied between grid and filament, the changes of anode current 
and anode-filament P.D. are in anti-phase, an increase of I, due to the positive half-cycle of grid 
voltage being accompanied by a decrease in V, and vice-versa: Algebraically, 


6v,z = = R 6I, 


the minus sign being inserted to denote the anti-phase relation. The curve showing the variation 
of anode current with variation of grid voltage, for a given load impedance—not necessarily 
non-reactive—is called the dynamic mutual characteristic. 


26. For a given load resistance, the dynamic mutual characteristic can be derived from the 
family of static mutual characteristics as follows. Referring to figs. 12 and 17, the anode current 
is just reduced to zero by the application of — 9-5 volts to the grid. The P.D. across the load 
resistance is also zero, and the anode-filament P.D. equal to the E.M.F. of the. H.T. battery, 
120 volts. The point J, = 0 on the 120 volt curve is therefore a point on the dynamic character- 
istic. If the negative grid voltage is reduced so that the anode current rises to 2 milliamperes, 
the P.D. across the load is 20 volts, and the anode-filament P.D. falls to 120 — 20 or 100 vcits. 
The point corresponding to 2 milliamperes on'the 100 volt curve therefore gives another point 
on the dynamic characteristic. A further reduction of negative grid voltage, allowing the anode 
current to rise to 4 milliamperes, causes a P.D. of 40 volts across the load resistance and the 
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anode-filament P.D. falls to 120 — 40 = 80 volts; the point corresponding to 4 milliamperes on 
the 80 volts curve gives a third point on the dynamic characteristic. These points are indicated 
by small circles in fig. 12 and the dynamic characteristic for a resistance of 10,000 ohms may now 
be drawn. To avoid confusion it has been shown in a separate diagram, fig. 18. 


The slope of this curve is the dynamic mutual conductance for the given load resistance, and 
is measured in milliamperes per volt as in the case of the mutual characteristic. The slope may 


be found algebraically as follows. Since ga = an the change of anode current 6J, for any 


change of grid voltage 6V,, is gm 6V, (provided V, is constant) and in the same manner 
6I, = ga 6V. provided V, is constant. If both V. and V, vary simultaneously, the total 
variation of J, is given by the sum of the separate variations, so that 


6I, = m 5V_g + Ba OVa 
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Fic. 18, Coap. VIII.—Dynamic characteristic of Valve V.R. 21 with 10,000 ohms resistance. 


bearing in mind that gm and g, are only constant within the region of linear operation. It is 
often more convenient to use a different notation, in which 7, is written for éJ,, v. for 6V, 
and v, for 6V,. In this form 

ta = Em Ug + 8a a 

In the foregoing discussion, it was shown that, under dynamic conditions, 6V, = —RéI, 

which in the new notation may be combined with the last equation, giving 

ta = Bm Ug — Ba Ri, 

(1 + gaR) te = 2m Ug 
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Thus —8"__. or —§"__ is the slope of the dynamic mutual characteristic, just as gm is the 
1 + gk R 


14 
r 
slope of the static mutual characteristic. 
It is often convenient to write this relation in a different way. Since 
fy =x -8m_“ _, 080% 
1+ £ mtR 





BU, 
mt+R 
because 7. 2m = ps 


27. It has already been stated that the fundamental function of the triode is that of an 
amplifier, and a somewhat detailed consideration of the factors governing its employment in this 
capacity is given in Chapter XI. The triode is also employed as a power converter and as a 
rectifier in connection with radio transmitters and receivers respectively, and it is necessary to 
give a brief outline of the use of the valve as an amplifier before the latter applications can be 
appreciated. Suppose the steady anode voltage and mean grid voltage are so adjusted that the 
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Fra, 19, Cuap. VIII.—Triode used as amplifier ; operating conditions and equivalent circuit. 


anode current is equal to one-half the saturation value, the mean anode current being that marked 
Pon the dynamic characteristic fig. 19a. If now an alternating voltage vg = 9, sin w é is 
applied between grid and filament, the peak value of which does not exceed § A, a sinusoidal 
variation of anode current will take place as shown in the diagram. 

By definition of the amplification factor the voltage will produce a change of anode current 
equal to that which would be produced by yu times this voltage acting directly in the 
anode circuit, provided that the variation of grid voltage is confined within the limits of linear 
operation. ithin this limit therefore, the valve may be considered, for purposes of calcylation, 
to act as the.generator of an alternating E.M.F. uvg, and to possess an internal resistance 7, 
ohms. The valve with its associated anode circuit may be represented by the equivalent circuit 
fig. 19b, the anode circuit load being assumed to consist only of a resistance R. 

The variation in anode current due to the sinusoidal grid-filament voltage will be 


i uP, sin ot 
OS Fak 
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Vv, sin ot 


which is greater than provided that » is greater than 1 + =. The latter condition 


may be fulfilled by the choice of a suitable valve for R, or, if this is fixed, by choice of a valve 
having suitable values of « and 7,. The valve may thus be considered to act as a current 
amplifier. 

_. The P.D. set up between the ends of the external resistances as a result of the change of 
grid voltage v, is Rt, and 
Ruy 
tat R 
Now — Rit, is the change of anode-filament P.D. and may be denoted by v, as before, hence 


Rt, = 





R g 
a= Hee bss ot 
Thus v, is a sinusoidal voltage variation also. It is again seen that v, is larger than vg if 
a>1+ Frand the valve is said to function as a voltage amplifier. When the mean anode 


voltage V, and mean grid voltage V,. are so chosen that the mean operating point lies near the 
upper or lower bends of the J, — V, curve, the variation of anode current will not be a true 
reproduction of the grid voltage variation. These are the conditions in which a valve is employed 
as a rectifier in radio reception, and in these circumstances it is no longer permissible to employ 
the simple equivalent circuit for purposes of calculation. 

The load line 

28. Dynamic conditions can frequently be studied with greater facility with the aid of the 
I, — V, characteristics. The procedure is similar to that adopted in deriving the dynamic mutual 
characteristic. Referring to figs. 12 and 17 we have seen that with 120 volts H.T. supply, a 
negative grid bias of about 9-5 volts will reduce the anode current to zero, and the anode- 
filament P.D will then be 120 volts. Also, on decreasing the negative bias until J, rises to 2 
milliamperes the P.D. across the load resistance is 20 volts and the anode-filament P.D. 100 
volts. A further reduction of the grid bias to zero causes the anode current to rise to 4 milli- 
amperes, and the anode-filament P.D. falls to 80 volts. These points are plotted in fig. 11, and 
the straight line passing through the points is called the load line corresponding to an anode 
load resistance of 10,000 ohms. 

When an alternating P.D. is superimposed upon the steady grid bias voltage a point 
representing corresponding instantaneous values of anode current and anode-filament P.D. 
travels to and fro on the appropriate load line, and the chief advantage of this method of repres- 
entation is the ease with which the power relations can be computed. First, take the conditions 
in the absence of the alternating grid-filament voltage, The J, — V. curves in fig. 20 are typical 
of those of a small power triode ; let the H.T. supply voltage be 120 volts and the load resistance 
be 10,000 ohms as before; the corresponding load line has been inserted in the diagram. If 
the grid bias is fixed at —8 volts, the anode current J, is 5 milliamperes and the power supplied 
by the H.T. battery, 600 milli-watts. The anode-filament P.D. VY, is only 70 volts, and the 
power dissipated in the valve is I, Vz = 70 volts x 5 milliamperes or 350 milli-watts. The 
power dissipated by the load resistance is J,2 R or 250 milli-watts. 

Now suppose an alternating voltage of 8 volts peak value is applied between grid and filament 
in addition to the steady bias. During the positive half-cycles of grid voltage the anode current 
will increase, rising to a maximum value of 8 milliamperes, and will fall during negative half- 
cycles, its minimum value being only 2 milliamperes. A point representing corresponding 
instantaneous values of anode current and. anode filament P.D. therefore travels to and fro 
between the points A and B. (fig. 20). Owing to the presence of this alternating component of 
anode current in the resistance R, the power losses in the latter will be increased. If J. is the 


peak value of the alternating component, its R.M.S. value ism <3 milliamperes and the 
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2 
power dissipated in the load resistance is os Re 45 milli-watts. This of course is in addition 


to the amount calculated above, due to the steady anode current. 


The average value of the current, however, is still 5 milliamperes, and the power delivered 
by the H.T. battery is unchanged. The power expended in the valve is the difference between 
the total power supplied and that dissipated in the load resistance, and this is less than before, 
i.e. 350-45 or 305 milli-watts instead of 350 milli-watts. 


In fig. 20, O F is the mean anode current J,; OC the H.T. battery voltage E,; OG the 
anode-filament P.D. V,; AQ the peak value of the alternating component of anode current, 
F,; PQ the peak value of the alternating voltage across the anode load resistance. Then 
OG =I,7,GC = I, R and the rectangle O C D F = J,? (R + 1,) and is equal in area to 





Purely Resistive 
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Fic 20, Cuap. VIII.—J, — V. characteristics of small power triode, showing load lines for 
resistance, reactance and impedance loads. 


the power supplied by the H.T. battery. The area G C D P is equal to the steady power 

dissipation J,* R in the resistance R. The area O G P F is equal to the power dissipated in 

the valve itself, J,7,, and the triangular area P Q A to the alternating power dissipated in the 
2 R 


load resistance = —+ 


2 


29. If the anode circuit contains a purely reactive impedance, e.g. an inductive coil of 
negligible resistance, the change of P.D. corresponding to a given change of anode current will 
lag on the latter by 90° and the load line becomes an ellipse upon which the representative point 
travels in a clockwise direction once per cycle. Taking the same valve as before aad referring 
to fig. 20 let the H.T. supply voltage be 120 volts and the mean grid bias—12 volts. If the anode 
load is an inductive reactance of 20,000 ohms and the alterpating grid voltage has a peak value- 
sufficient to cause a P.D. of 40 volts between the load terminals, the peak value of the alternating 
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component of anode current will be 2 milliamperes. Since the P.D. lags by 90° on the current 
change, the anode current will be of normal value, 11 milliamperes, at the instant when the 
anode-filament P.D. is 40 volts above normal, i.e. 160 volts, giving the point a on the load ellipse. 
At the instant when the anode-filament P. D. is normal the anode current will be 2 milliamperes 
below normal, i.e. 9 milliamperes, giving the second point 8. Similarly, when the P.D. falls to 
80 volts the anode current will rise to normal, giving the point c, and finally when the anode- 
filament P.D: reaches normal again, the anode current will reach its maximum value during 
the cycle, namely 13 milliamperes, point d. The complete elliptical load line thus traced but is 
shown by a dotted line in the diagram. 


When the anode impedance possesses both resistive and reactive components, the load 
line is an ellipse inclined to the vertical, its mean slope corresponding to the effective resistance. 
Suppose the operating conditions to be as in the last instance, except that a resistance of 10,000 
ohms is connected in parallel with the inductive load. The load line is then found by taking the 





Fic.21, Cap. VIII.—Diagrammatic representation of inter-electrode capacitance. 


algebraic sum of the currents in the two branches of the external impedance during the whole 
cycle, giving the ellipse e, d, g, b, f (fig. 20). It is however seldom necessary to consider load 
lines of this nature. ‘ 


The dissipation line : 

30. The application of an anode-filament potential and consequent flow of anode current 
results in a loss of power due to the heat developed in the valve, and as previously stated transmit- 
ting and power amplifying valves are rated according to the power they are capable of dissipating 
in this manner. The power dissipated (in milli-watts) is given by the expression P = V, I, 
where V, and J, are in volts and milliamperes respectively. For any given valve, the permissible 
dissipation is constant and the equation represents a rectangular hyperbola, which may be drawn 
on the J, — V, characteristics as follows. Taking the valve, receiving, V.R.21 as an example, 
and assuming that it is capable of dissipating 200 milli-watts, the following co-ordinates viz. 
(10 m.a., 20 volts), (5 m.a., 40 volts), (2-5 m.a., 80 volts), (2 m.a., 100 volts), (1-25.m.a., 160 volts), 
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(1 m.a., 200 volts), etc., are all points on the 200 milli-watt dissipation line, which has been plotted 
from these values in fig. 11. The mean anode current under working conditions must lie on or 
below this line, otherwise the power dissipated by the valve will be in excess of the rated power. 
It is not customary to give the power rating of a receiving valve, and the foregoing assumption 
es 200 milli-watts for the valve V.R. 21 was made purely to demonstrate the method of drawing 
the curve. 


Inter-electrode capacitance of the triode 


31. The electrodes of a valve and the connecting leads to the external circuit are in somewhat 
close proximity, and therefore each pair of electrodes possesses a capacitance which although 
comparatively small may have a profound influence upon the behaviour of the valve, particularly 
when used at the higher radio-frequencies. Fig. 21 indicates the notation generally adopted in 
writing of these capacitances, the usual magnitudes of each being of the order of from 5 to 10 
micromicrofarads in ordinary triodes. The inter-electrode capacitance is never absolutely 
constant since the space between the electrodes contains free electrons, which influence the 
effective dielectric constant. The most important inter-electrode capacitance is that denoted by 
Cag in fig. 21 because in practice, the alternating grid-fllament P.D. is often that developed 
between the terminals of the inductance of a tuned circuit, while the anode load impedance 
consists of a parallel-resonant circuit tuned to the same frequency. The arfode-grid capacitance 
Cag then takes the place of the coupling condenser in a well-known form of capacitance-coupled 
circuit (Chapter VJ), the actual circuit and its electrical equivalent being shown in fig. 22a. 
The complications arising from this coupling in the case of radio-frequency amplifiers are dealt 
with in Chapter XI, but it may here be stated that the effect is to limit severely the amplification 
obtainable at frequencies above about 1,000 k.c/s. Many attempts have been made to overcome 
this difficulty by special circuit arrangements, but these cannot be considered entirely satisfactory 
for use in receivers, in which the circuit adjustments must often be changed with rapidity and 
accuracy. The screen-grid valve and its later development the radio-frequency pentode were 
evolved in a successful attempt to attack the problem at its source, by a reduction in the effective 
value of the coupling capacitance. 


SCREEN-GRID AND PENTODE VALVES 
The screen-grid valve 


32. This type of valve has four electrodes and is therefore sometimes referred to as a 
“tetrode.” The electrodes consist of a cathode or electron emitter, control grid, screening grid 
and anode or collecting electrode: The function of the control grid is exactly the same as in the 
triode, namely, to control the flow of electrons so that the valve will actasarelay. The screening 
grid acts as an electrostatic screen between the control grid and the anode, thus effecting a 
considerable reduction in the effective grid-anode capacitance referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. A consideration of fig. 22 will make this clear; at (a) the tuned input and output 
circuits of a triode are shown, coupled together by the inter-electrode capacitance Cag. Ifa 
metal plate (s) is interposed between grid and anode as at (b), one condenser C,, is formed by the 
grid (g) and plate (s) and another, Cas, by the plate (s) and anode (a), the capacitance of each 
being larger than the original capacitance Cag, but as the two are in series between grid and anode, 
the total effective capacitance of these electrodes is unaltered. The coupling effect of the grid 
anode capacitance is therefore not affected by an insulated screen. If the screen is connected to 
the filament (f) as in (c), the condenser Cys formed by the grid and screen is in parallel with the 
capacitance Cy while the condenser Cas formed by the screen and the anode is in parallel with 
the capacitance Cas (fig. 22d). There is therefore no effective capacitance whatever between the 
grid and the anode and consequéntly the input and output circuits are not coupled together, that 
is, energy can no longer be transferred from one to the other. It must be borne in mind that 
a single connecting conductor does not constitute coupling in the electrical sense. 

In practice the screening cannot be perfect, since it is necessary to use a screen in the form 
of a gauze or mesh in order that electrons may pass through it on their way from filament to 
anode. Some lines of electric force from the anode inevitably terminate upon the grid, and 
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hence there must be some residual anode-grid capacitance. By correct design this can be reduced 
to a value about one-thousandth of the anode-grid capacitance of a triode having sirhilar 
dimensions. 


33. The introduction of such a screen directly connected to the filament would modify the 
characteristics of the valve in such a manner as to render it unsuitable for practical use, in particu- 
lar the anode A.C. resistance would be extremely high. This disability is overcome by the 
application of a positive potential to the screening electrode, its value being generally variable 
within the limits of one half to five-eights that of the anode potential. This does not nullify the 
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Fig. 23, Cap. VIIT.—Electrodes of screen-grid valve. 


screening properties, provided that the screen is connected to the cathode by a low impedance 
path, and it is usual to ensure this low impedance (for the frequency at which the valve is to 
function) by connecting externally a condenser of about -5 microfarad between screen and 
filament terminals. 

The appearance of the electrodes of a typical screen-grid valve with directly heated cathode 
is shown in fig. 23 in which also the external connections are indicated. It should be noted that 
the anode is connected to the top terminal, the pin connection which serves as anode connection 
in a triode being allotted to the screen. In erder that the screening may be complete, the bulb 
is generally metallised, the metallising being connected to the negative filament pin as usual. 
It is also necessary to ensure that the input and output.circuits are effectively screened from each 
other, otherwise the object of the valve is defeated. 
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Characteristic curves 

34. The static miutual characteristics of a service S. G. valve (V.R.18) are given in fig. 24. 
It will be seen that they are similar to those of a triode in general character. As the mutual 
conductance of any valve of given emission depends chiefly on the design of the control grid, 
tetrodes and triodes with identical cathodes and control grids have similar if not identical values 
of mutual conductance. The individual curves of the I, — V, family lie much closer together 
for the tetrode than for the triode which implies a higher anode "A.C. resistance. This feature is 
due to the influence of the positive potential of the screen in assisting the production of an 
electron current. Slight variations of the anode potential-make very little difference to the anode 
current because practically no lines of electric flux extend from anode to cathode, owing to the 
effective screening between the two electrodes. The point may be illustrated by reference to the 
anode current-anode voltage curves fig. 25 in which it can be seen that provided the anode poten- 
tial is at least 30 volts above that of the screen an increase of anode voltage produces only a very 
small increase of anode current. The value of 7, for this particular valve calculated from the 
I, — V, curve is 266,000 while the value of gm (from the mutual characteristic) is 1 milliampere 
per volt. The amplification factor is 266, which is much greater than that of a triode. 

35. Another notable feature of the J, — Va curves is the region of negative slope when the 
anode potential is below that of the screen. Fig. 26 shows the anode current, screen current and 
their sum, plotted against anode potential, the screen potential being fixed at 70 volts. When 
the anode potential is zero, all the electrons passing the control grid go to the screen, and the 
screen current is correspondingly large. On raising the anode potential some of the electrons 
pass through the screen to the anode. The total number of electrons flowing is not greatly 
increased, and the rise of anode current is largely at the expense of the screen current, wit 
a resultant decrease of the latter. When the anode potential exceeds 15 volts the anode current 
starts to decrease with an increase of anode voltage, the screen current increasing proportionally. 
This phenomenon is due to the emission of electrons from the anode. 

In the opening paragraphs of this chapter secondary emission was described as ‘the pro- 
duction of emission from a body by bombardment with electrons. In the region under con- 
sideration the electrons reach the screen with considerable velocity, and passing through it, 
impinge on the anode with such force that electrons are set free from its surface ; as many as 
twenty electrons may be emitted for each one arriving. The emitted electrons ‘travel in the 
direction of the strongest attractive field, that is toward the screen, and an electron current is 
established from anode to screen. The anode current is then the difference between the rate 
at which electrons reach it, and the rate at which they leave, while the screen currept-is the sum 
of the rate at which electrons arrive from the anode and rate at which electrons arrive from the 
cathode. The result is that an increase of anode potential causes a fall of anode current and a 
rise of screen current. When the anode potential approaches equality with that of the screen, 
the field surrounding the anode exerts a force on the secondary electrons which overcomes the 
attraction of the screen, so that any secondary electrons emitted are immediately reattracted to 
the anode. The anode current then rises with an increase of anode potential, until the latter 
exceeds that of the screen, when the anode current becomes nearly constant and independent of 
the anode potential. 

36. From the load line drawn in fig. 25 it is evident that the valve suffers from certain limita- 
tions. Assuming a working anode potential of 120 volts, and grid bias 1-5 volts, the given load 
line represents a dynamic resistance of 64,000 ohms, a not unlikely figure for the tuned circuit 
generally used. The distance OA being equal to OB, there will be little or no distortion if the 
input voltage is not allowed to exceed -S volt. The powér expended in the anode load will then be 
-625 m.a. x 40 volts. aa ee ‘ : 
7? «= 3-125 milli-watts. This is the order of the maximum undistorted power 
obtainable from this valve and therefore it is unsuitable for use as an “‘ output ” or power valve, 
its use being practically confined to radio-frequency amplification. Further limitations of 
the S.G. valve, when used as a radio-frequency amplifier for R/T reception, are dealt with in 
Chapter XII. For this function the tetrode has been largely replaced by the radio-frequency 
pentode. 
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The pentode 


37. This type of valve has five electrodes, which are termed the cathode, control grid, 
auxiliary grid, earthed grid and anode, their relative positions being indicated by fig. 27. The 
auxiliary grid and anode are connected externally to sources of high positive potential, and the 
earthed grid is connected internally to the cathode. In service valves the auxiliary grid external 
terminal is mounted on the side of the base. Other terms- used for the earthed grid are 
“ suppressor grid” and “ anti-secondary.” 


The design of the pentode arose from the inability of the usual form of screen-grid receiving 
valve to handle more than a few milli-watts without considerable distortion, which makes it 
unsuitable for, e.g. the output stage of an amplifier supplying power to a moving coil loud speaker. 
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Fic. 27, Cuap. VIII.—Electrodes of pentode valve. 


This is due, in part to the limited variation of anode voltage which can be accommodated 
on the (comparatively) straight portion of its characteristics; a limitation which could be 
reduced if the region of negative slope were eliminated. The auxiliary grid is retained because 
as we have seen in the case of the tetrode, an additional electrode with high positive potential 
has the effect of increasing the anode A.C. resistance and consequently the amplification factor. 


When the pentode is designed for low frequency purposes, the auxiliary grid is of compara- 
tively coarse mesh, because the effects of inter-electrode capacitance are not so detrimental as 
in radio-frequency circuits. The function of the earthed grid is to eliminate the negative slope 
of the J, — Vacurve. It will be remembered that this is due to secondary emission from the 
anode causing an electron current in the direction of the attractive field of the screening grid. 
In the pentode, the interposition of the earthed grid between the auxiliary grid and the anode 
screen these secondary electrons from the influence of the auxiliary grid, so that no region of 
negative slope occurs. 


Typical mutual characteristics and J, — V, characteristics are given in fig. 28 for comparison 
with those of the triode and tetrode. The constants of commercial types of pentodes used for 
power purposes are of the following order :— 


Anode A.C. Resistance.| Amplification Factor. | Mutual Conductance. 
30,000 ohms. 75 2-5 m.a. per volt. 
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Fic. 28, Cuap. VIII.—Characteristic curves of pentode valve. 

Multi-electrode valves 


38. Many types of valves have been developed for special purposes, in particular as frequency 
changers in super-heterodyne receivers. These introduce no new principles, and such as are 
likely to be found in service radio apparatus will be described with reference to their special 


function. 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE RADIO-TELEGRAPHIC TRANSMITTER 
THE VALVE OSCILLATOR 


Conversion of mechanical energy into oscillations 

1. In this chapter it is pro to deal with the production of oscillatory currents by means 
of the thermionic valve. By this is meant the conversion of electrical energy, which is supplied 
by a source of electromotive force, such as a primary battery or a direct current generator, into 
energy which is still electrical, but which takes the form of oscillations in a circuit possessing 
inductance and capacitance. In considering the production of continuous electrical oscillations, 
two useful analogues may be given. First, we have the production of a continuous sound wave 
by the violin’ The sound is a longitudinal vibration of the air which is set in motion by the 
vibrating violin string. Suppose the frequenc to be emitted is 256 cycles per second, correspond- 
ing on the scientific scale to the note ‘“‘ middle:C”’; it is quite impossible for the performer 
directly to supply to the string the energy required to cause it to vibrate with undamped amplitude 
at this rate. To put it crudely, he cannot shake the string continuously at such a high frequency, 
while merely plucking it and allowing it to vibrate freely will set up a damped vibration, which is 
not the aim of the performer. The violinist therefore supplies the energy not directly to the 
string, but to the bow, which is composed of horse hair and is covered with resin. This forms an 
adhesive surface which repeatedly grips and releases the string as it is moved over the latter, 
and the continuous supply of energy imparted to the bow is converted into energy in the form of 
oscillation in the string and the surrounding air. Second, take an ordinary carbon microphone 
and a telephone receiver and connect them in series with a suitable battery. If the microphone 
and receiver are placed near éach other, it may be found that the telephone receiver commences 
to howl, a tly spontaneously. If the reader has never performed this experiment, he is 
advised to do so; if a service ‘“‘ hand press” microphone is used, the type of receiver used for 
land-line telephone will be found bettér than a wireless telephone receiver for this purpose, and 
a six-volt. battery will probably be sufficient to cause the effect. 


2. This emission of sound by the telephone takes place because sooner or later, some slight 
noise will occur in the vicinity of the microphone. This noise is a sound wave and consists of 
successive states of compression and rarefaction in the surrounding atmosphere. These variations 
of pressure, impinging upon the diaphragm of the microphone, cause variations of resistance of 
the carbon granule pack, and consequently a variation of current in the electrical circuit. This 
variation of current flowing round the coils of the telephone receiver produces a movement of 
the diaphragm, and consequently an emission of sound. This sound travels through the air to 
the microphone causing a further change in its resistance and a repetition of the foregoing 
cycle of events will occur, ad infinitum. In this instance energy is drained continuously from 
the battery, and is partly converted into mechanical oscillation of the telephone diaphragm. 


The triode oscillator 

_ _ 3. The phenomena associated with the discharge of a condenser in a circuit possessing 
inductance and resistance is discussed in Chapter VII, and it is there stated that the discharge 
7 
Cc 
electricity stored in the condenser at the end of each successive half-cycle becomes progressively 
less until all the original energy has been dissipated, and the oscillation so produced is referred 
to as a damped oscillation. An undamped electrical oscillation will be produced only if arrange- 
ments are made to introduce into the circuit, at regular intervals, an amount of energy equal to 
that dissipated in the interval, and this may be accomplished by means of the triode valve. 
Fig. 1 shows what is probably the simplest arrangement for the purpose; in this diagram the 


will be of an oscillatory nature if the resistance of the circuit is less than 2 . The quantity of 
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circuit to be maintained in oscillation consists of a condenser having a. capacitance of C farads, 
an inductance of L henries and a resistance of R ohms which may be supposed to represent the 
whole of the causes of energy dissipation, while T is a triode valve with its usual sources of H.T. 
and L.T. supply. The coil Z,, shown in dotted line, is called the reaction coil, and performs a most 
important function, but in a'preliminary study of the action of the valve, we may consider this coil 
to be omitted, the grid and filament being directly connected. On closing the switch S an anode 
current will be established owing to the electric field set up between filament and anode by the H.T. 
voltage, and this current will flow through the inductance L. The latter must offer opposition 
to the growth of the current in the form of a counter-E.M.F. the effect of which is to set up a 
P.D. between the plates of the condenser C, and a resulting displacement current in the dielectric. 
The anode current tends to a steady value, and the counter-E.M.F. of the inductance becomes 
smaller and smaller, as the voltage of the condenser rises, and very shortly after the switch is 
closed, the charge gained by the condenser causes its P.D. to rise above the counter-E.M.F. of 
the inductance. The condenser will then commence to discharge through the conductive path, 
setting up a damped oscillation of the nature described in Chapter VII, and upon its cessation, 





Fig. 1, Cuap. [X.—Simple C.W. oscillator. 


the anode current will remain at a constant value. Since there is then no counter-E.M.F. in the 
inductance no further oscillation will take place. Under the above conditions, the triode merely 
acts as a series resistance of a few thousand ohms and tends to damp out rather than to maintain 
the oscillation. 

4. Let us consider this oscillation more closely, and suppose that the initial voltage to which 
the condenser is charged is 100 volts, while the persistency of the ensuing oscillation is 81 per 
cent. The latter statement implies that if no further energy is imparted to the oscillatory circuit, 
the amplitude of the condenser P.D. at its second peak will be 90 volts, the polarity of the condenser 
being reversed. In order to maintain an undamped oscillation an additional charge must be 
introduced into the condenser during every cycle of oscillation, the magnitude of which will be 
sufficient to raise the condenser P.D. toits original value despite the wastage of energy which occurs. 
This energy may be introduced by causing a variation of anode current of such a nature that the 
resulting counter-E.M.F.is in phase with the counter-E.M.F.caused by the condenser discharge, and 
the variation of anode current can be achieved by variation of the grid-filament potential. It is for 
this purpose that the reaction coil L, is fitted. The changing flux set up by the oscillatory current 
through the coil Z links with the reaction coil, setting up in it an E.M.F. and therefore a P.D. 
between grid and filament of the valve, which varies in the same manner as the magnetic flux. 
The variation of grid-filament potential in turn causes the anode current to vary at the frequency 
at which the circuit ZL, C, R, is oscillating ; provided that the conriections to the coil L, are 
correctly made, the changes of anode current are so timed, or phased, as to augment the charge 
which is flowing into the condenser at any instant, and the valve will then tend to maintain the 
circuit in oscillation. Oscillations will however only be maintained if the mutual inductance 
between the coils Z and L, exceeds a certain value which depends upon the constants of the 
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valve as well as upon those of the oscillatory circuit. It has already been stated (Chapter VIII) 
that if the grid-filament voltage of the triode varies in a sinusoidal manner, i.e. if vg = 1°, stn wt 
the valve may be considered to act as a generator having an E.M.F. equal to pv, or p)*, sin wt 
volts and an internal resistance of r, ohms. The equivalent circuit is therefore that of fig. 2in which 
the equivalent generator is shown to be supplying the tuned anode circuit L,C, R. As the grid- 
filament voltage is actually derived from the oscillatory circuit by mutual induction between the 
anode circuit inductance and the reaction coil, the tuned anode circuit must bein parallel resonance 


27.2 
with the supply frequency, and will therefore offer an effective or dynamic resistance of o 


L 
or CR ohms, 





Fia. 2, Cuap. [X.—Equivalent circuit of fig. 1. 


Coupling conditions for maintenance of oscillations 
5. The building up of an oscillation may now be considered more closely. Assuming that 
the initial rise of current will cause some feeble oscillation in the circuit Z, C, R, let the oscillatory 
current through the inductance be #, = 9;, sin wt superimposed upon the steady current, J,. 
In this discussion it is only necessary to consider the oscillatory current, and the steady component 
will therefore be ignored. Remembering that 4, is sinusoidal in form, it may be helpful to omit 
the factor ‘‘ stn wt” for the present, and to confine the investigation to amplitudes only. The 
sequence of events following the initial rise of current may now be enumerated quantitatively :— 
(i) The oscillatory current through the inductance L will have a peak value J, by hypothesis. 
This current produces an oscillatory flux, which linking with the coil produces by Faraday’s 
law, an E.M.F. 
vy; = aM. of L 


(ii) This E:M.F. is applied between grid and filament of the valve ; the effective voltage in 
the anode circuit is ph”, and 
uy, = woMpd, 
(iii) The resulting anode current change is of the same form as ¥*, that is, sinusoidal, and has 


Ms. g = Le 
the value 2, where % = Zz since Z == 7, + ER 
I, = oM pd; 


atom 


(iv) This oscillatory current acts as a supply current to the rejector circuit L, C, R and will 
produce in it an oscillatory current #’;. The relation between supply current .J, and oscillatory 
(or circulating) current 9%, in a rejector is given in Chapter V by the equation 


Io =F I, 
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In this particular case .%, is the new oscillatory current # , and the supply current is 3, 


i L 
oe Be L= z Ig 
or a= oL x _oMpd;, 
L R 7 4 E 
“". CR 
from which it will’be seen that the second impulse of oscillatory current ’, will be equal tu the 
first one, %,, if 
ol Mp 
ped, 
Rrat+ ct 
By the relation w? = = this may be written as 
uM 1 
CRin+L © 


6. If uM is greater than CR r, + L the second impulse will be greater than the initial one, 
and as M may be either positive or negative its sign will decide whether the tendency of the 


J 





Fic. 3, Cuap. IX.—Vector diagram showing phase relations for maintenance of oscillatic as. 
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induced grid-filament voltage vg is to maintain or suppress the oscillation. Oscillation will only 
be maintained if the grid-filament voltage leads upon the current in the inductance by an angle 
approaching 90°, as shown in the vector diagram, fig.3. Here the datum vector is J,. Reverting 


: : : ai 
to the use of instantaneous values, since 1, = J, sin wi and a = we, cos wt (Chapter V), 


dt, 
vu = oe ae 


= — Mo J, cos wt. 


Therefore vg lags on 4, by 90° if M is positive, and for the correct phasing conditions M must be 
negative in sign. 

The anode-filament P.D. is shown by the vector ¥°, equal and opposite to the vector ¥°’, which 
is the oscillatory P.D. across the tuned anode circuit. Since 


Paps ge he 
and ty = Ay, sin wt 
‘2= RI, sin wt + oL I, cos wt 


= V/ R24 LI, sin (ot + tan- a) 


That is, 7's leads on A, by an angle tan} = 
larger than R. The anode-filament P.D. ¥%, is equal and opposite to this, and is therefore 
practically 180° out of phase with the grid-filament voltage 7*,. 

The current J, through the capacitive branch of the tuned circuit leads on the P.D. ¥°’, by 
90°, and the oscillatory component of the anode current, J., is the vector,sum of 9, and MH. 
It is very nearly in phase with the grid-filament voltage 9*;. 


Final amplitude reached by the oscillation 

7. In the simple circuit shown in fig. 1 the condition for any oscillation once started to 
increase in amplitude, is that uM must be greater than CRr,. Now although p, 7. and gm are 
commonly referred to as the “‘ constants ’’ of a triode, the ratios which they represent are only 
constant over the portion of the characteristic curve which is approximately straight. As 
the anode current decreases, reaching the curved foot of the characteristic, the mutual con- 
ductance decreases and the anode A.C. resistance increases. The result of this opposite 
tendency is that the amplification factor usually remains fairly constant over a very wide range, 
although the anode A.C. resistance becomes greater for small values of anode current. It may 
therefore be assumed that in the relation nM > CRr, + LE which must be satisfied if the oscilla- 
tion is to increase in amplitude, all quantities are constant except r.. If the mutual inductance 
M is very little greater than that required to make the two sides of the expression equal, the 
oscillation will increase in amplitude until the variations of anode current extend to a portion 
of the characteristic over which the average value of 7, is such that CR 7. -+ L becomes equal 
to uM, and the oscillation is maintained at this amplitude. 


Valve oscillator circuits 


8. Although it is necessary for some form of coupling to exist between the grid and anode 
circuits in order to maintain the anode current in oscillation it is not necessary that this coupling 
shall be due to mutual induction. Any form of inductive or capacitive coupling can be utilised 
provided the connections are so made that the correct phase relationship is obtained between 
grid and anode oscillatory voltages. Three common arrangements are shown in fig. 4 in which 
the Tae of supplying the H.T. voltage to the anode has been disregarded for the sake of 
simplicity. 


which is nearly 90° because in practice wZ is much 
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The Hartley osciliator—The scheme of connections shown in fig. 4a makes use of combined 
mutual and auto-inductive coupling and is called the Hartley circuit. This :s ‘requently used 
for oscillators operating upon the higher radio frequencies of the order of from 3 to 30 megacycles 
per. second, interchangeable coils being of course necessary to cover the whole band. Its practical 
advantage lies in the ease with which sufficient coupling may be attained even with coiis of only 
two or three turns. If the coil is wound continuously in a spiral the oscillatory anode-fiiament 
and grid-filament voltages are essentially in approximate anti-phase because the filament is 
connected to some point between the grid and anode, and the current in the winding L, lags 
by 90 degrees on the grid-filament voltage. 


The Colpiits oscillator.—In this circuit, fig. 4b, the oscillation is maintained by auto-capacitive 
coupling. This circuit is used in some service transmitters particularly for the lower frequencies, 





(a) Hartley circuit (b) Colpitts circuit 





(c) Tuned anode — Tuned grid circuit 


Fre. 4, Cap. [X.—Valve oscillator circuits. 


i.e. of the order of 200 k.c/s. The oscillatory circuit itself consists of the inductance L and the 
two condensers C, and C, in series. Suppose that on switching on some slight oscillation takes 
place in the circuit L, C,, Cy. The oscillatory current in the capacitive branch sets up a cor- 
responding P.D. between the plates of the condenser C, and as these are connected between 
grid and filament this voltage causes a further change of anode current, which is so phased as 
to reinforce the original oscillation. The condensers C, and C, together form what is to all 
intents and purposes a potentiometer, a portion of the anode-filament P.D. being tapped off to 
supply the grid excitation, and the circuit is inherently self-oscillatory provided that the ratio 


Z does not exceed the amplification factor of thevalve. In a practical transmitter the capacitanceC, 


is usually that of the aerial, while C, has a fixed value depending upon the type of valve and the 
type of aerial it is required to use. The transmitter may then be made to cover a wide frequency 
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range by using interchangeable tuning inductances only. A transmitter-using mutual inductive 
coupling for the same frequency range would require two sets of interchangeable coils and a 
larger number of connecting plugs and sockets, which tend to cause a loss of efficiency and power 
output owing to dirt and corrosion. 


The tuned-anode/tuned-grid circuit.—This is shown in fig.4c. Anode and grid circuits possess 
both inductance and capacitance and are brought into resonance or very nearly into resonance 
with each other. -In such circumstances the inherent inter-electrode capacitance between grid 
and anode (and the connecting leads thereto) is sufficient to transfer energy from one circuit to 
the other, the resulting grid-filament P.D. causing a variation of anode current of,sach a phase 
as to maintain the anode circuit in oscillation. This circuit is most suitable for high frequency 
transmission of the order of 3 to 15 megacycles per second. To cover such a wide frequency band 
several sets of coils are required, generally in pairs, although sometimes a single grid coil may cover 
the range of two anode coils. The anode circuit capacitance may, of course, be that of the aerial. 


Series and shunt feed 


9. In the oscillator circuit given in fig. 1 the H.T. supply is connected between one end of 
the tuning inductance and to the filament. The tuning coil then carries both the oscillatory 
current and the steady anode current of the valve, and the arrangement is known as the series 
feed system. An alternative method of feeding is the parallel feed system, fig. 5, in which the 





Fic. 5, Cuap. [X.—Parallel feed to valve oscillator. 


H.T. supply is fed through a choking coil, the inductance of which is large compared to the 
inductance of the tuning coil. The H.T. supply via this anode choke, as it is termed, is connected 
directly to anode and filament of the valve, and the tuning inductance is normally also connected 
between the same points, but a condenser called the anode blocking condenser is interposed in 
order that the H.T. supply shall not be short-circuited by the turting inductance. There is no 
essential difference in the action of series and parallel feed systems, but-the latter has the advantage 
that the aerial tuning inductance is insulated from the source of H.T. supply. The anode choke 
must be designed with great care in order to ensure that its natural frequency does not fall 
within the frequency band to be covered by the transmitter. If this does occur, heavy circulating 
currents may flow in the coil and cause a breakdown, or alternatively the damping losses may be 
so great that the valvé fails to maintain the oscillation. Interchangeable anode chokes for 
different frequency bands form a possible solution but only at the expense of an increase in cost, 
space, weight and rapidity of frequency changing. 
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Evolution of a C.W. transmitter 


10. The circuits shown in figs. 1 and 4 are generally referred to as C.W. oscillators to dis- 
tinguish them from actual transmitting circuits in which many additions to the simple oscillator 
circuits are generally fitted. The circuit of a typical transmitter in which many of these refine- 
ments have been incorporated is given in fig. 6, in which the devices enumerated in the following 
sub-paragraphs are indicated by the corresponding arabic numeral. 


(i) The oscillations are generated either in an “‘ aerial circuit ” tuned to the desired frequency, 
which is called direct aerial excitation, or are caused to set up oscillations in it by additional 
apparatus. The latter methods of aerial excitation are now becomiing universal, and are dealt 
with later. For the present attention will be confined to the direct form of aerial excitation, 
and the oscillations will be considered to be generated in the aerial circuit, which is an open 
oscillator and consequently a good radiator. 


Aerial (1) 
Aerial 
condenser (2) <> teeth 
= 
Tuning =<) & 
SS 
edjusinents >) Grid reachon | OL 
cS SS coil Grid 
5 a. condenser (6) 
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Earth ca Lela Transmitling key (9) 
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Fic. 6, CHap, IX.—C.W. transmitter, direct aeria) excitation. 


(ii) With the method of H.T. supply shown in fig. 1, if the upper and lower plates of the 
condenser C are replaced by an aerial and earth connection respectively, a possible source of 
failure and danger to personnel is introduced, for both the aerial wire and the earth connection 
are now at a high steady potential with respect to the filament of the valve. A person standing 
on the earth and touching the filament battery, for example, would “ short-circuit ” the source 
of H.T. supply. To avoid this, large condensers are placed in series with the aerial and earth 
connections, the order of capacitance being -01 »F. Such large condensers cause practically no 
decrease in the total effective capacitance of the aerial-earth system. 


(iii) An aerial ammeter is provided in order to show when oscillations are being produced, 
and to indicate the magnitude of the oscillatory current. Operators frequently under-estimate 
the importance of the aerial ammeter ; it must always be remembered that if a transmitter is 
switched on and the key pressed, the existence of a fault in the oscillatory circuit is generally 
indicated by the absence of “ reading’ on this meter. If oscillations do not commence when 
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power is supplied to the valve, serious heating of the latter may occur. Especially in conditions 
where the valve is out of sight of the operator as in some aircraft sets, the aerial ammeter must 
be regarded as an essential part of the equipment and not asa refinement which could be dispensed 
with. 

(iv) Means are provided for variation of frequency of the generated oscillations. This is 
usually achieved by varying the amount of inductance in the aerial circuit, the exact method 
depending upon the requirements of the particular transmitter. 

(v) A mains condenser is provided and is connected across the terminals of the source of 
H.T. supply ; its value should be large and its insulation resistance high: The function of this 
condenser is to confine the oscillatory variations of anode current to the transmitter itself. If 
the H.T. source is a D.C. generator, its armature windings will be of high impedance, and will 
seriously reduce if not entirely prevent the variation of anode current which is necesary to 
maintain the oscillation. The condenser forms a low impedance path in parallel with the generator 
windings, allowing these variations to reach the full value permitted by the valve characteristic 
and dynamic resistance of the oscillatory circuit. 

(vi) Suitable arrangements are made for the provision of a considerable grid bias voltage. 
The necessity fér this will be considered later. 

(vii) The anode of the valve is connected to some suitable point on the aerial tuning induc- 
tance, which is called the anode tapping point. This requirement also will be dealt with in due 
course. 

(viii) For the purpose of adjusting the power supplies to the transmitter, suitable ammeters 
and voltmeters are provided. If weight and space permit, these are (a) a voltmeter showing the 
voltage applied to the filament. (b) a milliammeter showing the average anode current. (c) a 
voltmeter showing the voltage o the H.T. supply. 

(ix) Means must be provided for interrupting the wave by a morse key for telegraphic 
transmission. The method of “ keying” the transmitter usually adopted in aircraft sets using 
direct aerial excitation is to interrupt both the negative H.T. lead and the grid circuit. For 
high power or high-speed (automatic) transmission the “‘ keying’ arrangements may be more 
complicated e.g. as in figs. 29 and 42. 


Production of 1.C.W. waves 

11. The radiation produced by a C.W. transmitter is of constant amplitude throughout the 
period during which the transmitting key is pressed, except for a very short period during which 
the oscillation is building up to its maximum amplitude, and a similar period when the key is 


|}— 





Fic. 7, Cuap. LX.—I.C.W. transmitter. 
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raised, for the aerial will then continue to oscillate with rapidly diminishing amplitude until the 
energy stored at the moment of raising the key is totally dissipated. If it is desired to radiate 
I.C.W. waves, the continuous wave must be interrupted at some rate which lies in the audio- 
frequency range, in practice from 200 to 2,000 times per second. The simplest method, which 
is also as efficient as any dther, is to arrange a rotary interguptor in series with the transmitting 
key, fig. 7. A typical form of interruptor consists of a pair of brass discs which are mounted 
side by side upon the shaft of a motor and are in electrical connection, but insulated from the 
shaft. One of the discs is wholly of metal and is known as the slip ring, while the interruptor 
disc proper has a number of insets of insulating material (usually mica or fibre) let into its 
periphery. Brushes of springy phosphor bronze bear upon the edge of each disc. When the 
transmitting key is pressed and the discs are in rotation, the current in the key circuit is inter- 
rupted at a rate depending upon the speed of rotation and the number of conducting segments 
on the edge of the interruptor disc, i.e. if the speed is 2,400 r.p.m. or 40 r.p.s. and the disc has 10 
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Fic. 8, Cuar. IX.—Simple key click eliminator, 


conducting segments, the number of interruptions will be 400 per setond, and the resulting 
transmission will consist of interrupted continuous waves having this group frequency. This. 
method has the advantage that the interruptor may be mounted on the shaft of the generator 
supplying the anode voltage for the transmitter, which is particularly convenient in aircraft. 


Key clicks 

12. If a high frequency receiver is situated in the vicinity of a medium or low frequency 
transmitter or vice versa, it is often found that severe interference to reception is caused by the 
operation of the transmitter in spite of the large difference in frequency between the radiated 
wave and that to which the receiving aerial is tuned. This interference has been traced to two 
causes, (i) radiation of harmonics by the transmitter, (ii) the shock excitation of the receiving 
aerial. The former effect can only be eliminated by reduction of the harmonic content of the 
radiated wave, one possible remedy being an indirect coupling between the aerial and the 
oscillatory circuit ofthe transmitter. The latter effect, which is generally referred to as key 
click interference, is produced as follows. When the transmitter is “ keyed’? by the normal 
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method, the full H.T. voltage is immediately applied between the anode and filament of the 
transmitting valve and the resulting oscillation reaches its maximum amplitude in a very 
short space of time, equivalent to say 20 to 30 cycles. The field strength in the vicinity 
of the receiver increases in magnitude in the same way, and causes a rapidly increasing 
induced E.M.F. in the receiving aerial, which is set into oscillation at its natural frequency 
no matter how remote this may be from that of the inducing electric field. The remedy 
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Fic. 9, CHap. [X.—Growth and decay of oscillations. 


for this state of affairs is to gnsure that the oscillatory current in the transmitting aerial reaches 
its final amplitude very slowly, and this may be achieved by either of two methods. In the 
simplest form, a resistance of the order of 500 ohms is inserted. in series with the H.T. supply to 
the generator, on the generator side of the mains condenser as shown in fig. 8. On closing the 
transmitting key, the voltage applied to.the anode-filament path of the valve is that of the mains 
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Fic. 10, Cuap. [X.—Key click eliminator for high power transmitter. 
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condenser, and the latter is initially not equal to that of the H.T. supply, owing to the presence 
of the resistance, although it rises to this value after a certain interval as explained in Chapter I. 
When the transmitting key is raised, the mains condenser is charged to the supply voltage, and 
continues to supply the anode of the valve, the voltage gradually falling in a manner comple- 
mentary to that in which it increases when the key is pressed. The amplitude of the oscillatory 
current in the aerial therefore increases and decreases slowly, and shock excitation of neigh- 
bouring receiving aerials is avoided. A condenser is shunted across both key and resistance to 
reduce sparking at the key contacts. The effect of the key click eliminator upon the rate of 
growth and decay of the oscillation is shown in fig. 9. It must be noted that this remedy necessi- 
tates a slight change in the location of the transmitting key, in order to ensure that the mains 
condenser becomes discharged at the end of each morse element. 


13. A device which is more suitable for installation in high power transmitters is shown in 
fig. 10. Here the resistance element of the key click eliminator is the anode-filament path of an 
auxiliary thermionic valve, and the transmitting key is inserted in its grid circuit. When the 
key is raised the grid of the auxiliary valve is given a considerable negative potential with respect 
to the filament, and the resistance of its anode-filament path becomes infinitely large, so that 
no current can flow in the anode circuit of the transmitting valve. On pressing the key, the grid 
of the auxiliary valve is given zero potential with respect to its filament, and the resistance of 
its anode filament path falls to some value of the order of a thousand ohms, allowing the mains 
condenser to charge and oscillations to build up as in the circuit previously described. The 
advantage of this method is that the transmitting key is not required to break the main anode 
circuit, and sparking at the key is negligible ; it is therefore better adapted for high power and 
high speed signalling than its prototype. The principal disadvantage of this device is the necessity 
for high insulation of the filament supply for the auxiliary valve. 


Tuning a transmitter 

14, This term is used in the service to signify the whole procedure of preparing a transmitter 
for operation on a given frequency. The exact details of course varv with different transmitters, 
but the following sequence of operations is usually necessary. 

(i) Examine all external connections. This precaution should never be omitted unless the 
transmitter has been observed in operation immediately before retuning. After completing a 
minor repair, it is easy to omit to replace a single lead, which may fall on to another and cause a 
short-circuit. 


(ii) Switch on the L.T. supply to the filament, and adjust the filament voltage or current 
to the correct value for the type of valve in use. 


(iii) Switch on the H.T. supply to the transmitter, adjusting its value to not more than two 
thirds the maximum permissible voltage for the particular transmitter. 

{iv) Having verified that H.T. and L.T. supplies are correct switch them off; switches are 
generally fitted in such a manner that this can be done without prejudice to the adjustments 
made in (iii). 

(v) Adjust the aerial tapping point on the aerial tuning inductance to a value suitable for 
the desired frequency. With any given type of transmitter experience is the only guide to this ; 
for this reason many service transmitters are provided with tables of approximate adjustments 
which should be consulted. 

(vi) Set the anode tap, if separately adjustable, to a point not nearer to the tuning tap than 
half way between the latter point and the earth-potential end of the tuning coil. 

(vii) Switch on H.T, and L.T. supply, press the transmitting key and observe (a) the aerial 
ammeter, (b) the anode current milliammeter; (a) should indicate that oscillatory current is 
flowing in the aerial circuit, (6) that anode current is flowing ; care should be taken that this is 
not excessive. The normal anode current for the transmitter is usually given in the tables 
previously mentioned. In their absence it should be remembered that overheating of the valve 
will be avoided, even if oscillations are absent, provided that the power input to-the transmitter 
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is less than the permissible dissipation of the valve, e.g. if the transmitter has only a single 
V.T. 5B valve, rated at 250 watts, and the H.T. voltage is adjusted to 2,000 volts, an anode 
current not exceeding 125 milli-amperes is permissible. 

(viii) If oscillations do not commence, try a change of anode tap. In transmitters with 
reversible connections to the grid circuit, the appropriate leads should be interchanged. When 
neither of these adjustments produce the desired effect, some fault probably exists and the steps 
to be taken are usually detailed in the appropriate Chapter of A.P.1186 (Signal Manual Part IV). 

(ix) When oscillations are obtained, the key should be held down and the frequency measured 
with an appropriate wavemeter ; adjustment of the aerial tunirig inductance is then performed 
until the frequency is very near to that desired. There is no necessity to make this adjustment 
to the limit of possible accuracy, if the anode tap is separately adjustable. 

(x) Adjust the anode tap until maximum output (ie. aerial amperes) is obtained. The 
anode current will then usually have the minimum value. If this is not so, adjust for the 
greatest ratio of oscillatory to anode currents, provided that the maximum permissible anode 
current is not exceeded. 

(xi) Readjust the aerial tuning inductance to the frequency desired, with the utmost precision 
to which the wavemeter can be observed. 

(xii) In carrying out these operations two precautions should always be observed. First, 
the key should never be held down longer than necessary. The practice of locking the key while 
the tuning chart is consulted is liable to cause overheating of the transmitter components and 
the H.T. generator. Secondly, remember to switch off the H.T. supply to transmitter before 
touching any component other than the transmitting key. In modern H.T. transmitters the 
dangerous portions are usually screened in such a manner that access is impossible without 
interrupting the H.T. supply. 


Adjustment of transmitter to desired trequency 

15. This adjustment is performed with the aid of an instrument known as a wavemeter or 
frequency meter. Many different types of wavemeter are in use in the service, and an account of 
the principles involved in their design and operation will be found inChapter XIII. For the present, 
the simplest form will be briefly described. This consists of a calibrated closed oscillatory circuit, 
incorporated with which is some device which serves to indicate the presence of an oscillatory 
current in the circuit. One such device is a miniature 2-volt lamp, which will glow with full 
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brilliancy if a current of about 100 milliamperes is passed through it (fig. 11). When the trans- 
mitter is in operation, the wavemeter is so held that the magnetic field of the transmitting 
inductance links with the inductance of the wavemeter circuit, and an oscillatory E.M-F. is 
induced in the latter. The resulting current in this circuit will reach a maximum if the wavemeter 
circuit is in resonance with that of the transmitter, and this is shown by the maximum brilliancy 
of thelamp. The frequency to which the meter is adjusted is then read from its calibrated scale, 
and this is identical with the transmitter frequency. 
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EFFICIENCY: AND OUTPUT 


Oscillatory power in sinusoidal oscillator _ 

16. In order to maintain oscillations in the simple circuit of fig. 1, a portion of the power 
taken from the H.T. supply must be transferred to the oscillatory circuit. A simple investigation 
will show how great this quantity must be. The total anode current at any instant will be I, + 
I, sin wt while the anode-filament P.D. at the same instant will be E. — 7s sin wt because J, is 
180° out of phase with %,. The power dissipated in the form of heat in the valve itself will be 
the product of the anode current and the anode voltage and is equal to (Ia+ Ja sin wt) (Es — 
vy. sin ot) =P L: 

Py = TaEo _— IW’. sin ot + I.E, stn ot — IDs sin*® ot 
= IaiEs = IDPs sin ot + IE, sin wt 224 22+ cos 2 oot, 


Of the above.expression, only two terms have average values over a number of complete cycles, 


viz. InE, and 227", The power expended in heating the anode is therefore I,E. — —<—" 
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Fic. 12, Cuap. IX.—Ideal Ia— Va characteristics, showing conditions giving theoretical 
efficiency of 50 per cent. 


I,E,is the power supplied to the circuit by the H.T. source, and the difference between ILE. 
and I,E. — ws namely 270 is the power which is converted into oscillatory form. If this 
is to be a maximum, the amplitudes of the oscillatory current %, and oscillatory voltage 9”, 
must be as large as possible. The maximum possible variation of anode current is from zero to 
saturation value. Suppose that the J, — Va. characteristic curves of the valve are straight 
lines between zero and saturation value J, the zero grid volts curve passing through the origin 
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(fig. 12). This assumption is frequently made for theoretical purposes and the curves are 
referred to as “ ideal characteristics.” Provided that the mean anode current is one-half the 


saturation value, a the anode current can execute a variation between zero and saturation 


value, and .%, wul have the value 2. The maximum variation of anode-filament P.D. 
from zero to 2E,, which is only possible if the amplitude ¥, of the oscillatory component 
is equal to the steady voltage E,. The maximum power output is therefore Ya 250 = 


Eee The ratio of power output to power input, i.e. the 








while the power input is E.l, = 
efficiency of the valve as a power converter, is therefore 50 per cent. A study of fig. 12 
will show that there is only one value of external or load resistance Re = ar which will 
allow this output and efficiency to be obtained under the given conditions. The load line 


must pass through two points, viz. saturation current when the anode-filament P.D. falls to 
zero, and one-half saturation value when the anode-filament P.D. is Ez. On drawing the load 
line through these points, it is obvious that its slope is equal to the slope of the valve charaeter- 
istics i.e. the dynamic resistance of the load must be equal to the anode A.C. resistance of the 
valve, 


Efficiency and output without grid current 


17. It must now be made clear that the above conditions are not possible in practice. The 
postulation of straight-line characteristics is justifiable because a slight departure from linearity 
does not affect the output but only the wave-form. The serious error in the above reasoning is 
the assumption that the amplitude of the oscillatory component of anode-filament P.D. can be 
made equal to the H.T. supply voltage E,. As maximum positive grid potential and minimur. 
anode-filament P.D. occur practically simultaneously owing to the approximately anti-phase 
relationship between ¥*, and ¥, (fig. 3) it is essential that the anode potential shall never fall 
below the most positive value of grid potential, otherwise excessive grid current will flow’ The 
valve will then cease to generate oscillations at the frequency of the tuned circuit, although possibly 
a spurious or parasitic oscillation may be set up at some other frequency. 


No anxiety will atise on this account if steps are taken to ensure that the grid potential can 
never attain any positive value. Let us therefore investigate the production of oscillations with 
sinusoidal variation of anode current and voltage; but with sufficient negative grid bias to ensure 
that no grid current will flow during any portion of the cycle. We may assume that the valve 
possesses ideal characteristics as before, and that the maximum power dissipation of the valve 
must not be exceeded ; this will generally preclude the possibility of allowing the anode current 
to rise to saturation value. The characteristics shown in fig. 13 closely resemble those of a small 
transmitting valve, the permissible dissipation being 30 watts. The load line lies across the 
characteristics with one end terminating upon the curve V, = 0, because it has been stipulated 
that the grid voltage variation must not extend into the region of positive grid voltage. The 
projection of this point upon the voltage axis, as shown by the line A B, gives the minimum 
allowable anode-filament P.D., which will be denoted by E,. The H.T. supply voltage will be 
E,a= Eo+V a, the mean anode current J, and the total variation of anode current from zero 
to 2I,. The amplitude of the oscillatory anode current, %,, will therefore be equal to the mean 


3 E,or Pa (Eo + Ws). 
Without further calculation therefore we may conclude that the efficiency 7 under these con- 
x 








anode current J,; the output power will 








ditions is IVs 


20° P(Eo+ Vs) “TEA 
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The value of E, in terms of %, may be found from the following considerations. In fig. 13, 


A B=: 62, and E, = 6V,, for the curve Vz,=0. Hence +5 =v, and since AB=2 2, 
E. = 2 faPa. 
v. 1 


“1 = Sag T LPO .. 
2 (23% are + Wap 2 (25 r+ 1) 
a 
As zs is equal to the load resistance Re, 
hie Me 
1 Z@rn+ Ry 

18. From this it appears that for a given valve the efficiency depends upon the load resistance, 
and approaches fifty per cent. only if R, is infinitely large compared‘to 7a. The power output 
under these conditions would be extremely small, because a high load resistance entails a small 
oscillatory current and a corresponding decrease of oscillatory grid voltage. To find the maximum 


output, the maximum permissible grid excitation must be obtained. As the oscillatory output 
power is equal to the product of the efficiency and input power, the output is 


as Re > Re Ea I. 
Po= sR. par) * #8 = STR ary’ 
Substituting the value of %,, namely Fe. 
a e 
P, as Re Esa be vy, 


Z(Re+2n) *n+tR : 
Another expression for P, is obtained by noting that it is equal to aaa or es x ok . 
a e, 
Equating the two expressions for Po, ; 





— Rebs Oy Re 
2 (Re +2 Ta) tat Re 2 (70 + R.)? 
which simplifies readily to 
B vw. E, 


ra+R, = Re+ 2% 
and the maximum permissible grid excitation is therefore 
7. = Ea Re+ ta 
aa bh Re + 2a 
The grid bias will have the same value, locating the mean operating point on the load line in 
such a position that a sinusoidal input to the grid reaches the limits of zero grid voltage on the 
positive half-cycle and zero anode current on the negative half-cycle. The power output is then 


a maximum and its magnitude in terms of 7,, R. and the anode supply voltage EZ, can now be 
determined. 


x 





Ea (Re + "a 
. 07 ae 
‘ _ BV, 
while a, = Rien 
Re+ a : 
pe a (gto Re 
De  ARe teh* 2 
FE R 
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It can be proved that this is a maximum when R, = 27, and therefore the maximum output is 


ER 27. ER 
Potmes = 3X 168 — Tor’ 


The grid bias for this output will be 


Bey 3% _ SEs 
B 47, 4 bu 
and the efficiency 
Re 2%. 


Ty. ER) ~ FOr + Oe) = tf 5 Per cent. 


Advantage of high efficiency 

19, Summarising the above, it may be stated that in a triode oscillator in which the anode 
current executes sinusoidal variations and grid current is allowed to flow during a large portion 
of every cycle, the efficiency may approach 50 per cent., while if grid current is totally avoided the 
efficiency cannot exceed 25 per cent. Under the latter conditions the maximum power output 
is only one-third of that expended in heating the valve, which is consequently,much larger and 
more expensive than would be required if a higher efficiency were achieved. For example, in a 
low-power ground station, an output of 200 watts may be required, and if the transmitter operates 
at an efficiency of énly 25 per cent. the input power must be 800 watts, of which 600 watts are 
dissipated in the valve itself. If, however, an efficiency of 80 per cent. can be achieved the input 
power is only 250 watts of which 200 watts are utilised and 50 watts dissipated by the valve. 
The economy resulting from the use of smaller and less expensive components is of far greater 
importance than the actual saving in electrical energy, icularly in sets designed for use in 
aircraft. When operating under sinusoidal conditions, the energy is supplied to the oscillatory 
circuit continuously, at the exact rate at which it is converted into oscillatory power. This mode 
of supply is not essential, for an oscillation wiil be maintained at a constant amplitude if the 
necessary amount of energy is supplied in bulk during a short interval during each period. The 
action is analogous to that of a child’s swing which is maintained in oscillation by giving correctly 
timed pushes at a certain point during each oscillation, and when an electric circuit is supplied 
with energy in this way it is said to undergo “ impulse excitation.” 

20. (i) High efficiency of power conversion is achieved by maintaining the grid potential at 
a value so negative that anode current flows during only a portion of each cycle instead of during 
the whole cycle as in sinusoidal operation, for less energy is then dissipated as heat at the anode. 
The variation of anode current during a single cycle of grid voltage, under three different con- 
ditions of grid bias, is shown in fig. 14, (a), (b) and (c). At (a) the mean negative grid potential is such 





-Vg+ 





(a) (b) (c) 


Fic. 14, Cuap. IX.—Reduction of mean anode current by negative grid bias. 
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that the mean anode current is one-half the saturation value, while the amplitude of oscillatory 
grid voltage is just sufficient to cause a variation of anode current between saturation value and 
zero. This 1s the condition under which, on the assumption that the anode-filament P.D. may 
be allowed to fall to zero at the instant when the oscillatory P.D. across the tuned circuit is a 
maximum, a theoretical efficiency of 50 per cent is attainable. At (b) the grid has been given a 
negative bias but no corresponding increase in anode voltage, and although the variation of grid 
filament potential is still sinusoidal, the corresponding changes of anode current do not obey the 
simple sine law. The average anode current is not one-half the saturation value,-but rather less 
than this, and the input power is correspondingly reduced. The total change of anode current, 
however, is the same as in the previous instance, i.e. from its mean value to saturation, then 
falling to zero and finally returning to its mean value, in the course of one cycle of oscillatory 
grid voltage, and consequently the power transferred to the oscillatory circuit is the same in 
each case, and the latter mode of operation results in the same output with a reduced input power, 
that is, higher efficiency of power conversion. 


(ii) At (c) the grid has been given such a large negative bias that an appreciable anode 
current flows only during the positive half-cycle of grid voltage, and the corresponding change 
of anode current takes the form of a half sine wave, approximately. Under this operating con- 
dition the input power is still further reduced, while the power converted into oscillation is 
practically the same as before, hence the efficiency is higher than under the conditions shown in 
fig. 14b. It will be shown that under the operating conditions of fig. 14c a theoretical efficiency 
of 78-5 per cent. is obtained. It must always be borne in mind that as the negative bias is 
increased it is necessary to increase the peak value of cscillatory grid voltage in order that the 
maximum possible variation of anode current may be obtained, otherwise the power output will 
fall oft as the efficiency is increased. The total excursion of grid voltage is obviously equal to 
twice its peak value, and this is generally referred to as the ‘ grid swing.” It will be seen in 
fig. 14 that the operating condition at (c) requires twice the grid swing called for by the mode 
of operation shown at (a), but this increase in oscillatory grid voltage is easily attained by increasing 
the coupling between the anode and grid circuits, As the peak anode current must at least 
approach saturation value, it is essential that the grid voltage shall be allowed to assume positive 
values during a portion of the cycle, otherwise the output will be low. It would seem that this 
necessity could be avoided by increasing the anode supply voltage and so ensuring that saturation 
current occurs at the instant at which the grid voltage is zero, but with most transmitting valves 
this would entail the employment of an excessively high anode voltage. In general it may be 
said that maximum output can only be obtained by allowing the valve to pass grid current 
during some portion of the oscillatory cycle. 


Efficiency of oscillator biased to “ cut off’? point 


21. The efficiency and output power under conditions corresponding to fig. 14c are approxi- 
mately determined as follows :—It is assumed that the J,—V. curves have the ideal form shown 
in fig. 15, and in’the preliminary stage we may suppose it is permissible to allow the anode filament 
P.D. to fall to zero at the instant of peak oscillatory voltage across the output circuit. Let AB 
be the load line for an effective external load R. and O B the steady anode supply voltage EZ, 
which is equal to the peak value 7°, of the oscillatory voltage across the load. e peak value 
of anode current is OA = J,. The negative grid bias.is just sufficient to ensure that anode 
current flows only on positive half-cycles of grid-filament voltage, and the anode current therefore 
takes the form of impulses of semi-sinusoidal form as previously explained. The analysis of 
such a wave-form shows that it consists of a fundamental component ©, the amplitude of which 


is one half the peak value, or 2, together with a series of even hatmonics. Only the fundamental 


will set up an appreciable oscillatory voltage across the anode circuit because it is tuned to the 

fundamental frequency, and this voltage wave-form is practically sinusoidal in spite of the presence 

of harmonics in the current wave. The mean value of the anode current over a complete cycle 
Pp 


is | and the input power is Hale The output power will be equal to the product of the 
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R.M.S, current and voltage across the tuned circuit. The R.M.S. current is as = se and the 
Fale and the efficiency is 


R.MLS, voltage is oe ; the output is thus equal to 7? 














E.I 
4 % 
7 = El, x 100 =7 X 100 = 78-54 per cent. 
x 
C7 OBCD = Input 
< & C2 OBFG =Total losses 
a (—] GFCD = output 
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Fic. 15, Cuap. [X.—Theoretical officiency and output with impulse excitation. 
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If the output is to be the greatest possible without exceeding the permissible power dissipation 
of the valve, the effective dynamic resistance of the load is also fixed. The actual dynamic 
resistance Rg is obviously equal to a = of but its effective value R, is only 7 because so far 
a Pp 

as the valve is concerned current only flows during alternate half-cycles. The anode dissipation 
is equal to the difference between input and output power and must be caused by the mean 
steady current and the D.C. resistance of the valve. However, with the ideal characteristics 
postulated, this is identical with the anode A.C. resistance. Algebraically, then, 


Ealp — Ealp (?) 
a OS a = Vs. 
4 n 


4 
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Dividing throughout by 22 
E. a E a Va 


nl, 41, 2° 


As £2 = R,, : 
Ip 
rR.(i-1\2% 
(G i)73 
4%, 
ee as 
=: 1-48y,,. 


It must be borne in mind that the dynamic resistance of the load is twice this, or 2:967,. In 
fig. 15 the “‘ virtual load line ” A B is drawn with a slope corresponding to 1-48 7;. 


The peak value of the anode current is dependent solely upon the permissible anode dissipa- 
tion P, and the resistance of the valve. 
P, = (22)" 
SG) 
tie 
L, p= Va 
while the peak oscillatory voltage 7°, and the supply voltage E, are obtainable by the relations 
Vv, = I.Ra 
E, = IpR.. 
Example 1—The I, — Va curves of fig: 15, are those of the V.T. 
r, = 10,000 ohms, » = 10. The optimum (virtual) load is 1-48 
anode current = z oy x amperes or 172 milliamperes. 
E, = °172 X 1-48 X 104 = 2,550 volts. 


Input = Hale = 140 watts. 


1A valve; P, = 30 watts, 
Xx 10 ohms and the peak 





Output = esl 110 watts. 


Anode dissipation = 140 — 110 = 30 watts. 


These are the conditions shown in fig. 15. The input grid-filament voltage may be calculated as 
ak anode current is that which would be obtained in an equivalent circuit con- 








follows. The pe: t ‘ 
sisting of a gerierator of u¥*, volts having an internal resistance 7, and a load resistance Re. 
Hence 
Pt +R, 
— 1". 
— 2-487, a 
Pi 
As I, p= a Ta 
Py Me 
% 2-487, 


or 
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In the chosen example, 
2-482 
Vs = 9, | 30 x 108 
= 426 volts. 
In fig. 15 the grid bias is —255 volts, while at the anode current peak the grid voltage reaches 


+172 volts, and the amplitude of the grid-filament oscillatory voltage-must be 172 + 255 == 427 
volts. The slight divergence between graphical and calculated values is of no practical significance. 


22. It is necessary in practice to stipulate that the anode-filament P.D. shall not fall below 
a certain value, say E, volts. The supply voltage must then be Z, = E, + ¥, and the power 


input Bot Fa) fo watts. The total losses will be increased because an amount of power Folp 


2 
will be dissipated in addition to the quantity (2) Ya. 


a E. 
Hence sala + lp = Ph 
Ta 


or n+=7,- = 0. 


ne 
Solving this as a quadratic equation we find 


Eynx Eoa\* Pix? 

Ont 2r, ) Rime 

The positive sign only is inserted before the radical because J, must be a positive quantity. 
The power balance sheet now becomes 


Input = (V2 + Eo) a 


Ip== — 


Output = Delp 


_ (UN, . Bolp 
Losses == @) Yo + eg 


Input— Losses = Paly : Eoly _ Fits _ Bolp 
aw % % a 
_ Walp Dr, 
Output = Se ae 
Hence Padp _ Walp _ Tata 
n 4 xn 


which signifies that the optimum virtual load resistance is independent of E., and is in fact 
1-487, as before. Thus if it is necessary to limit the minimum anode-filament P.D. to about 
250 volts (say 802 or 251-3 volts) 


80x? 80x? \* 30x? 
b= — oxo t a (axe + Tor 
= 134 milliamperes. 


Vs = Ip R. = -134 xX 14,800 = 1,985 volts. 
£,.=V,+ E, = 1,985 + 251-3 = 2,236 volts. 
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Input power = Esty = 2a x “1 = 95-4 watts 
Output power = Pate = LESS x “14 = 66-5 watts 
Total losses = 95-4 — 66-5 = 28-9 watts 

; _ output 6,650 an. 
Efficiency = Tnput 100 = 6.4 = 69-7 per cent. 


The required grid-filament input voltage is found as before and is 332 volts, while the grid 
bias is—* or —223-6 volts. Hence the grid will now swing positive up to 110 volts as shown 
in fig. 16. 


2 [1 OBCD= input 
200 S/S C—) OBFG = Total losses 
Wie SS [1 GFCD = Output 
4 





Fic. 16, Caap. [X.—Efficiency and output with impulse excitation. 


It may here be observed that in many instances the emission available from the filament may 
be less than that required to give both maximum efficiency and output. If the emission of the 
valve in the previous examples is only 100 milliamperes, and the available H.T. voltage 1,000 
volts, the maximum input power under semi-sinusoidal conditions will be 31-8 watts, and at 
70 per cent. efficiency the output will be about 22 watts, hence the power dissipated in the valve 
will only be about 10 watts instead of 30. Again, if the valve has ample emission but the H.T. 
voltage is limited owing to questions of safety or insulation of various components (the latter 
factor being of importance when space is limited as in aircraft transmitters) the optimum load 
impedance for maximum output will often be less than the anode A.C. resistance of the valve. 
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Production of harmonics 


23. The increased efficiency of power conversion obtainable by impulse excitation is accom- 
panied by the production of harmonic variation of anode current, that is to say, the non-sinusoidal 
variation of anode current is really the sum of a number of sinusoidal variations and a mean 
steady current. These harmonic variations of anode current produce oscillatory currents of 
corresponding frequency in the oscillatory circuit, but the proportion of harmonic to fundamental 
oscillatory current is less than the corresponding proportion in the anode current, because the 
anode circuit is tuned to the fundamental frequency but not to the frequency of the harmonic. 
When direct aerial excitation is employed, the proportion of second harmonic to fundamental 
aerial currents is given by the following formula. 


Let J, be the component of anode current at fundamental frequency, 

I, the component of anode current at second harmonic frequency, 

xy the magnification of the aerial circuit, 

9, the component of aerial current at fundamental frequency, 

2, the component of aerial current at second harmonic frequency, 

I, I, 4 

then 3, = zr x By 
Although impulse excitation gives higher efficiency than sinusoidal operation, the power 
converted into oscillations at harmonic frequencies is wasted so far as the distant receiver is 
concerned, although this radiation can and does cause interference with receivers in the neigh- 
bourhood of the transmitter. In order to avoid this interference, some form of indirect coupling 
between aerial and oscillatory circuits may be adopted. In such instances it is preferable to 
couple the aerial to the inductive branch of the oscillatory circuit rather than to the capacitive 
branch, for the harmonic currents are always greater in the latter path than in the former. 


Methods of obtaining grid bias in transmitter 

24.- The grid bias may be provided by a battery or by a motor generator, the latter method 
being rarely adopted. Battery bias is sometimes used in low power C.W. transmitters and in 
the amplifier stages of frequency-controlled transmitters. Frequently, however, the bias is 
obtained by allowing grid current to flow during a portion of the cycle. In series with the grid 
reaction coil is placed a condenser, in parallel with which is a resistance of the order of 10,000 ohms. 
The action of this condenser may be best studied by first considering the resistance to be absent, 
and assuming oscillation to commence. On completing the filament circuit, but with the anode 
circuit open, the grid may possibly collect a few electrons if it possesses some slight positive 
potential with respect to the filament, but even so, in a very short time its potential must become 
equal to that of the filament and it will be assumed that this is the case when the anode circuit 
is completed. The production of oscillations is accompanied by variation of grid potential as 
previously described, and whenever the grid is positive with respect to the filament, it acts as a 
collecting as well as a controlling electrode. The electrons collected by the grid will charge the 
grid condenser, negatively on the plate connected to the grid, and a corresponding positive charge 
will be developed on the plates connected to the filament. The grid thus acquires a potential 
negative to the filament which becomes progressively greater in each succeeding cycle and the 
anode current is correspondingly reduced. With sufficient coupling between grid and anode 
circuits, the grid becomes so negative that the anode current is reduced to zero. The oscillation 
then dies away and does not recommence, because the grid condenser retains its charge and 
prevents the re-establishment of anode current. 


25. Now consider the action with a “ grid leak ’’ of large resistance connected in parallel 
with the condenser. When oscillations commence, the grid collects electrons on every positive 
half-cycle of grid voltage, but these electrons can now leak away to an extent depending upon 
the resistance of the leak. With a suitable value of the latter the grid potential gradually becomes 
more negative, just as before, but eventually reaches some value at which the number of electrons 
collected by the grid during the portion of the cycle in which grid current is flowing is just equal 
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to the number which escape from the grid through the resistance during the whole cycle. The 
grid potential then remains practically constant at this value, which can be adjusted to any 
desired amount by choice of capacitance of grid condenser, resistance of leak, and coupling 
between grid and anode circuits. It is found that satisfactory operation can be obtained in nearly 
all transmitters if the.capacitance of the grid condenser is from -0001 to -002 4F (the higher 
values being used for low frequency transmitters) and the leak resistance from .10,000 to 50,000 
ohms. The condenser and leak method of obtaining grid bias possesses an important advantage 
over all other methods, for with this device oscillations always commence with zero grid bias, 
and the initial anode current variations occur on the steepest portion of the valve characteristic, 
resulting in a rapid growth in the amplitude of the oscillation. As already stated, by correct 
choice of value of grid condenser and leak resistance, the grid bias will increase in value as the 
amplitude of oscillation increases. If some permanent form of grid bias is employed, such as a 
battery, the mean grid voltage is the same over the period during which the amplitude of oscil- 
lation is growing as when the final amplitude is reached, and consequently the intitial changes 
of anode current occur near the curved foot of the characteristic where the slope is small. Under 
such conditions considerable time is taken for the oscillation to reach maximum amplitude, 
and too great a value of negative bias may prevent the inception of oscillations. 
Intermittent oscillations ; 

26. When the grid bias is derived by the condenser and leak method, it is sometimes found 
that the oscillations are, periodically interrupted, either at an audible rate or possibly several 
thousand times per second. Intermittent oscillation occurs when the coupling between the anode 
and grid circuits is much greater than is necessary for the bare maintenance of oscillations, and 
the time constant C, R, of the condenser and leak combination is so large that the charge on the 
grid condenser cannot leak away with sufficient rapidity. Oscillations start as usual about an 
operating point situated upon the linear portion of the J.-V, characteristic, but the operating 

int moves downward and -to the left into the region where the dynamic mutual conductance 
is low, and the amplitude of the oscillation starts to decrease. With the correct value of grid 
leak and degree of coupling, the decrease of amplitude is followed almost instantaneously by a 
change of bias, stabilising the amplitude of-the oscillation at this value as already stated. Under 
the conditions now in question, however, the decrease of amplitude is not immediately followed 
by a decrease of negative bias owing to the slow rate of discharge of the grid condenser, and conse- 
quently the amplitude of the next oscillation is still further reduced, the effect being cumulative. 
When the oscillation has died out, the grid condenser still continues to discharge, slowly, through 
the leak, and the oscillations recommence when the operating point has reached a location on the 
I,-V, characteristic at which the conditions are again favourable. This phenomenon is occasion- 
ally utilised in the design of low power oscillators from which a Type A2 (Tonic Train) emission is 
desired ; such oscillators are often referred to as “‘ squeggers.”” Its occurrence in a C.W. trans- 
mitter indicates a breakdown of the grid condenser or grid leak resistance, calling for immediate 
attention. — 


Function of the anode tapping point 
27..As the output circuit is in effect a rejector circuit in series with the valve, the 
latter being considered to act as an A.C. generator of voltage »¥*, at the resonant frequency of 
the output circuit, it seems at first sight that the scheme of connections shown in fig. 1 would be 
rfectly satisfactory for all purposes. Unfortunately, however, the maximum oscillatory power 
is rarely developed under these circumstances for the following reasons. The value of the product 
LC in the oscillatory circuit is fixed by the frequency which the transmitter is to radiaie, because 


f= ie Taking L and C independently, the capacitance is usually that of the aerial alone, 
its value depending upon the design of the aerial and therefore upon the circumstances in which 
the transmitter is to be used, i.e. air or ground. The capacitance of the aerial being practically 
incapable of variation, the adjustment of frequency is generally made by.varying the inductance 
in series with the aerial. On the other hand if maximum output power is required, we have-seen 
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that the dynamic resistance of the oscillatory circuit must bear a definite relation to the internal 
resistance of the valve, e.g. for sinusoidal operation without grid current, Ra = 27,. Now as 


Ra = aand the resistance of the aerial circuit is also constant at any given frequency, it 


appears that the correct loading conditions can only be obtained by a suitable choice of the ratio 
C but as both L itself and the produet LC are already fixed by other considerations, it is usually 


impossible to vary this ratio. The desired effect can be achieved however, by connecting the 
valve to the output circuit in the manner shown in fig. 17a. Here the circuit consists of two 
parallel branches, one containing an inductance L only, the other containing an inductance / 
and a condenser C in series. The circuit must of course possess an inherent resistance R, which 
may be considered as “ lumped ” at any point in the circuit, its exact location being immaterial 
because it is‘so small that its effect on the phase of the current is negligible. The reactance of 


the purely inductive branch is wZ ohnis, and that of the other branch is = —olohms. Hence, 


S 








(a) (b) 


Fic. 17, Cuap. [IX.—Anode tapping point. 
if a voltage V is applied to the circuit 


i= 4S lagging on V by 90°, 


I= — leading on V by 90°, 
aC — — 
wl 
the effect of the resistance being neglected. 


The supply current J, is equal to the arithmetical difference of these or 


Waar ea) 
oL See, 
oC 


ate gt 1 1 wit 1 
Th SS ay a =-—-— — = 
e supply current will be zero if — = — o~ oL =~ — al, that is if w? LtHc 


aC 
It will be noted therefore that in a rejector circuit of total inductance ZL + / and capacitance C the 
resonant frequency is not changed by altering the position of the two points to which the supply 
voltage is connected. The circulating current J, or J, for a given supply voltage is however 
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greater in the circuit of fig. 17a than in the original rejector circuit, for in the latter the current 


in the inductive branch for example, would be all +4) instead of of 2312 the present condition. 


28. The power P expended in the oscillatory circuit depends upon the resistance, and is 


equal to J? R watts. Since J, = J 
ats _ VCR (L+ 4) 
P= (Ly R= a watts 


1 


2 
because w? = CHOC An alternative expression for the power expended is v where Ra is 


Ra 
the dynamic resistance of the parallel circuit, and equating these 


vi _ VCR(L+2) 


Ra L? 
L2 
Nae (EL +1) CR 


L\t £+il 
= (cp) “ER ohms. 
Now at : is the dynamic resistance of the tuned circuit when connected in the anode circuit 


with no anode tap, and when the latter device is fitted, the dynamic resistance may be either 
larger or smaller than this. The physical explanation is as follows. The aerial tuning inductance 
may be considered to act as an air-core auto-transformer, and in Chapter VI it is shown that if 
the resistance of the secondary circuit of a transformer is R, ohms, the equivalent resistance 


transferred to the primary circuit is 7 ohms, T being the transformation ratio. The effective 


transformation ratio in the present instance is os 








: and as the value of L may be varied by 
means of the anode tap without affecting the value of L +- J, the effective resistance transferred 
to the anode circuit may also be varied. This effect is easily illustrated by numerical examples. 


Example 2.—A valve of rz = 10,000 ohms has an anode circuit consisting of an inductance 
of 2,000 »H, and a capacitance of -001 uF in parallel, the total resistance of the oscillatory circuit 
being 50 ohms. The conditions of operation require that Ra shall be 27,. What portion of the 
total inductance should be included in the anode circuit ? 


The dynamic resistance of the anode circuit without anode tap is pies or 40,000 ohms, 
and for maximum output this must be reduced to 20,000 ohms. 
40,000 /L+1\? 
20,000 L 


L£= -707 (L+2 
i.e. the anode tapping point should be adjusted so that -707 of the aerial tuning inductance is 


included in the anode circuit. At high frequencies, it may be necessary to use a step-down auto- 
transformer in order to secure correct loading conditions, as in the following example. 


Example 3.—If the valve and circuit remain as above, except that the value of aerial inductance 
required for tuning purposes is 200 «H, what is the position of the anode tap for maximum output ? 


Instead of denoting the tuning inductance by L -+-/ it will be preferable to denote it by a 
single symbol, Ls. 
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The dynamic resistance of the oscillatory circuit is now i, _ 20 


CR = “OO x 50 ~ 4:00 ohms. 


L.\* _ 4,000 
FZ ~~ 20,000 
L=V/5L, 

= 2°24 D4. 


This signifies that 2-24 times as much inductance must be included in the anode circuit as is 
required in the oscillatory circuit, and the arrangement used is shown in fig.17b. This condition 
only arises in practice in the high frequency band. 


29. When the anode tap has been adjusted for maximum output the external and internal 
impedances Rg and 7, are said to be matched, and it must be clearly understood that by matching, 
equality of internal and external impedance is not necessarily implied. In practical transmitters 
two methods of adjusting the anode tap may be met with. In large transmitters designed for 
use on the ground, the aerial capacitance at one station may differ considerably from that at 
another, and as space and weight are not of primary importance the design of the transmitting 
inductance may be sufficiently flexible to allow the desired frequency range to be covered with 
any aerial system likely to be adopted. In such circumstances the anode tap is independently 
adjustable, its optimum position being found by trial and error. In aircraft, however, the aerial 
design for use with a given type of transmitter is standardised, and it is generally possible to 
design the transmitter in such a manner that the operation of changing the value of tuning 
inductance automatically adjusts the anode tap to its optimum value. The advantage of this is 
the saving of time which might otherwise be spent in an endeavour to achieve a slight improve- 
ment in output power. 


The pulse coil 


30. In certain transmitters operating upon the high frequency band, the tuning inductance 
consists only of a variometer. Owing to the necessity for relative movement of its coils it is 
not desirable to arrange an anode tapping point directly upon the variometer windings. The 
matching of internal and external impedances is then achieved by the addition of what is caidled 
a pulse coil, the arrangement being shown in fig. 18a and 18b. It will beseen that the pulse coil 
is in effect an auto-transformer which may be used either as a step-up, step-down or unity 
transformation ratio device by judicious selection of the tapping points, and matching can be 
achieved over a wide frequency range. The inductance of the pulse coil should be of the order 
of ten times the maximum inductance of the variometer winding. 


31. In designing a transmitter, the power output required may be taken as the starting 
point, and together with the efficiency of power conversion, a figure for which may be assumed 
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Fic. 18, Cuap. IX.—Use of pulse col. 
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from experience of similar designs, the rating of the valve is obtained ; for example if the required 
output is 100 watts and an efficiency of 66 per cent. is considered feasible, 100 watts will be 
two-thirds of the input power, hence the latter must be 150 watts, and the valve is required to 
dissipate one-third of the input, or 50 watts. The ratings of both the H.T. generator and the 
valve are now known, and the remainder of the circuit is built up round these fundamental 
components. As it is impossible to provide an indefinite range of valves of various ratings, it 
is often necessary to use two or more valves in order to obtain the desired output, the valves 
being connected in series, in parallel, or in push-pull. The first method offers practical difficulties 
which prevent its adoption, but the two latter methods are in general use. 


Valves in parallel 


32. Valves are said to be in parallel when the corresponding electrodes are interconnected, 
the filaments being connected in parallel and fed from a common L.T. source, the anodes con- 
nected to a common terminal and thence to the anode tap, while the grids also are connected to 
a common terminal and thence to the reaction coil or tuned grid circuit as the case may be. If, 
in case of emergency, an attempt is made to increase the output of an existing transmitter by 
connecting valves in parallel, it is important to observe that the valves must be as nearly identical 
as possible, otherwise there is a possibility that one or more may act merely as shunt resistances 
across the others, absorbing power instead of supplying it to the oscillatory circuit. This is not 
likely to happen unless valves of very different characteristics, e.g. a V.T. 25 and a V.T. 13C 
are so connected, but the permissible variation decreases as the number of valves is increased. 
As the anode A.C. resistance of two similar valves in parallel is only one-half the resistance of a 
single valve, the optimum external resistance will be lower, and the amount of inductance 
included between the anode tap and the low potential end of the anode inductance must also 
decrease. This requirement places a limit on the number of valves which may be operated in 
parallel, for a point is reached at which the inductance included in the anode circuit becomes so 
small that the phasing conditions necessary to maintain oscillation are no longer preserved. If 
two valves are perfectly matched, and are working into the correct load resistance, the power 
output should be double that obtainable from a single valve under the same operating conditions. 


The circulating current in the oscillatory circuit will therefore be increased in the ratio 1 : »/2. 


Valves in push-pull 


33. The scheme of connections given in fig. 19 is called push-pull connection. The name 
is perhaps unfortunate because it tends to cause the reader to expect an explanation of its opera- 
tion in terms which interpret the idea of pushing and pulling too literally. Generally, valves may 





Fic. 19, Caap. IX.—Simple push-pull oscillator. 
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be said to be in push-pull when one half of the total grid-filament voltage is applied to each valve 
of a pair, the output voltages being combined in such a manner that the total is double that 
of a single valve. The manner in which an oscillation may be maintained, when once established 
in the output circuit, is as follows :— 


(1) Consider the cycle to commence at the instant at which the whole of the oscillatory energy 
is stored in the anode c rcuit inductance, and the circulating current is a maximum. At this 
moment the electron flow through the inductance is in the direction B to A as shown by the 
artow in fig. 20a, and the induced E.M.F. in the reaction coil L, is zero because the connections 
are so arranged ‘that the relative phases of current and voltage are as shown in fig. 3, i.e., the 
grid-filament voltage is 90° ahead of the current in the anode circuit inductance. The anode 
currents in both valves are of equal magnitude as indicated by the length of the arrows. It 
should be noted that the arrows indicate the direction of the electron flow in all cases During 
the tim the current is flowing in the inductance a certain amount of energy is dissipated in the 
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(d) 


Fic. 20, Cuap. IX.—Action of push-pull oscillator. 


form of heat and electro-magnetic radiation and it is convenient to consider that a certain number 
of the electrons which collectively comprise the oscillatory current are brought to rest in giving 
up this energy. 

(ii) A quarter of a cycle later the energy is all stored in the condenser which is charged with 
the polarity shown in fig. 20b. The current in the inductance has by this time fallen to zero but 
the induced E.M.F. in the reaction coil is at its maximum value, the grid of the valve T, being 
positive with respect to the filament and that of the valve T, being negative. The anode current 
of T, is therefore increasing and a supply of electrons is introduced into the right-hand side of 
the condenser in addition to those carried by the circulating current previously mentioned. 
These electrons serve to replace those brought to rest by the conversion of the kinetic energy 
into various forms of wastage. The valve T, also assists in the’ re-charging of the condenser, 
for the reduction of its anode current implies’ that fewer electrons are arriving at the left-hand 
side of the condenser than when normal anode current is flowing. 

(iii) The condenser will now commence to discharge throygh the inductance, electrons 
flowing through the coil from A to B, fig. 20c. At the instant when this current reaches ite 
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maximum the grid-filament voltage of both valves is zero and anode currents normal. The whole 
of the energy is then stored in the inductance, the condenser voltage being zero. The current 
now continues to flow, charging the condenser negatively on the left-hand side ; as the condenser 
voltage rises the current falls arid is zero at the instant when the condenser charge is a maximum. 
The grid-filament voltage of the valve T, reaches its maximum positive value at this instant 
while that of T, is at its maximum negative value. The anode current of T, therefore increases 
so introducing a negative charge in the left-hand side of the condenser, which replaces those 
electrons which have given up their kinetic energy. The condenser then discharges once more, 
the conditions at the end of the next quarter of a cycle being those of fig. 20a, and the foregoing 
cycle is then repeated. 


34. The manner in which the inception of the oscillation takes place is not obvious at first 
sight. In fig. 19, if the positive anode supply is connected to the electrical centre of the inductance 
L the two halves of the circuit are perfectly symmetrical. With valves of exactly similar charac- 
teristics, the closing of the circuit will cause equal rates of increase of anode current through 
both valves simultaneously and it would appear that two equal-and opposite counter-E.M.F’s 
are developed in the inductance, the resulting condenser charge being zero. It must be emphasized 
that it is not possible to achieve this exact symmetry. Even if momentarily obtained, the con- 
dition would not persist, e.g. even a minute change in the magnetic field of the earth will not 
affect both halves of the circuit at the same instant and to the same degree and therefore will 
cause some slight counter-E.M.F. to be set up, which must introduce a charge into the condenser 
C. The slightest asymmetry in the circuit will cause a larger counter-E.M.F. in one half of the. 
inductance than in the other, and a resulting condenser charge, when the circuits are first 
completed, and once energy is stored an oscillation will occur (provided the damping is 
sufficiently low); the foregoing action shows that once established it will be at least main- 
tained, and will increase in amplitude until limited by characteristic curvature if the mutual 
inductance between the coils L and L, exceeds the critical value. The impossibility of 
achieving exact similarity in both halves of the circuit is shown by the practical necessity for 
the anode choke (D, fig. 19). If absolute symmetry were attainable, this choke could be omitted, 
for the electrical centre of the inductance L is at the same oscillatory potential as the filament. 
The choke is inserted because it is practically impossible to find the exact electrical centre, and 


its inclusion ensures that the actual point at which the H.T. supply is fed is not thereby brought 
to filament potential also. 


35. The advantages claimed for the push-pull type of circuit are :— 


(i) The greater frequency band which may be covered by a given inductance and condenser 
when these components constitute either the grid (input) or anode (output) circuit of the valve. 
The anode-filament capacitances of the two valves are in series across the tuning condenser C in 
fig. 19, and the total effective capacitance in parallel with C is only one-half of that which would 
exist if a single valve were employed. In the same ‘way, the grid-filament capacitances are in 
series across the reaction coil and the total effective capacitance of this circuit is also less than 
with a single valve. This effect does not appear to be of great importance in circuits in which 


a tuning condenser is used, for as a rule the inter-electrode capacitance will form only a very small 
portion of the total. 


(ii) The circuit is symmetrical, and consequently variations of capacitance with respect to 
earth have a smaller effect upon the frequency than in circuits such as the Hartley or Colpitts. 
(iii) The harmonic variations of anode current produced by impulse excitation are consider- 


ably reduced. This appears to be the most important advantage of the push-pull circuit and will 
be further considered. 


36. The arrangement of valves in push-pull is such that the half-cyles of grid voltage which 
cause the grid of one valve to become positive with respect to the filament, have the opposite 
effect upon the grid of the other valve. If it is desired to show the effect of grid voltage upon 
both valves, the characteristic curves must be combined as shown in fig. 21 if operation takes 
place with mid-point bias, and as shown in fig. 22 if cut-off is applied. In transmitters using 
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impulse excitation, the latter condition is applicable and it will be assumed that the operating 
point is near the curved “ foot” of the curve, the grid voltage swing and resulting change of 
anode current being as shown. It will be observed that the anode current change is far from 
sinusoidal, and on the right-hand side of the figure the anode current has been analysed into its 
principal component frequencies, i.e. the fundamental and second harmonic. It will be observed 
that the fundamental components, if added, result in a first harmonic which has double the 





Fig. 21, Cuap, IX.—Combined characteristics of valves in push-pull with 
mid-point bias, 
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Fic. 22, Cuap. [X.—Combined characteristics of valves in push-pull, biased 
to foot of characteristic. 
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amplitude of either of the individual amplitudes, while the addition of the two second harmonic 
variations results in zero current. In other words, the fundamental variations of current in the 
oscillatory circuit are in phase with each other, while the second harmonics are in antiphase, 
and canccl each other. If the characteristic curves of the two valves in push-pull were identical, 
this cancellation of even harmonics would be complete, and therefore the system would combine 
the efficiency of impulse excitation with the purity of wave-form associated with operation upon 
the linear portion of the characteristic. Unfortunately, however, it is rarely that two valves can 
be so equally matched as to give more than a slight reduction of second harmonic, at any rate 
under service conditions. In general, it may be said that if space and weight permit the employ- 
ment of two valvcs, it is preferable to utilise them as an oscillator and power amplifier, in the 
manner presently described, rather than in push-pull. The amplifier itself may however be of 
the push-pull type for the reasons enumerated in paragraph 35 (i) and (ii). 


POWER SUPPLIES 


L.T. supply to transmitter 


37. In low power transmitters a secondary battery is frequently utilised to supply the 
necessary heating current for the valve filaments. Provided the cells are in good condition the 
filament current is maintained at a very steady value, and this results in an approach to stability 
in the values of anode A.C. resistance and grid-filament conductance of the transmitting valve 
or valves. The employment of battery supply for L.T. purposes is therefore conducive to a high 
degree of frequency constancy. Mobile transmitters e.g. in aircraft, preferably utilise battery 
supply for this reason, although in some instances it may be found desirable to employ a ‘‘ dual 
purpose ” generator, that is one in which two separate armatures are mounted on a common 
shaft, the rotor being driven through a constant speed clutch by a windmill in the slip stream. 
One armature then supplies say 5 amperes at 10 volts for filament heating, while the other supplies 
the small anode current, e.g. up to 100 milliamperes, at 2,000 volts. A machine of this kind is 
also a feasible method of supply to a semi-portable transmitter, the drive being supplied by a 
petrol motor. High power ground station transmitters may be fitted with motor generators for 
filament supply, owing to the reduction of maintenance compared with batteries, while at 
stations in which an alternating supply is available, this may be used to supply the filament 
circuits, through suitable step-down transformers. This generally results in a slight variation 
in the amplitude of the emitted radiation and a spreading of its frequency over a rather wider 
band than with a battery supply, but the effect is not harmful, at any rate in C.W. or I.C.W. 
transmission. 


H.T. supply to transmitter 


38. Low power transmitters may utilise a battery of inert or secondary cells, provided the 
total power input does not exceed a few watts, but for higher powers, either direct or alternating 
current generators must be employed. The direct current generator is only suitable for voltages 
up to about 4,000 volts, difficulties with commutation and effective insulation between armature 
windings and core being experienced with higher voltages. For this reason, alternating current 
generators are almost universally employed for high power transmitters, the necessary conversion 
into direct current being performed by a rectifying system. The term rectification is used to 
denote the ccaversion of an alternating into a,direct current, and the commutator fitted to a 
D.C. generator is merely a particular form of mechanical rectifier. In the sense in which it is 
usually employed, however, rectification means the achievement of this conversion without aid 
of rotating machinery, and the term will be used with this signification in the subsequent para- 
graphs. A rectifier, then, may be defined as any conducting body or substance which does not 
obey Ohm’s law, and the thermionic valve fulfils this condition as has already been shown. 
When the input voltage is large and a large power output is required the most suitable form of 
valve for rectifying purposes is the diode. 
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Half-wave rectifying system 


39. The simplest form of rectifying circuit is that known as the half-wave rectifying system, 
and is shown in fig. 23. In this diagram the power supply is derived from an alternator, although 
in practice the ordinary commercial supply mains may be used. The supply voltage is usually 
from 200 to 250 volts, and is raised to say 3,000 volts by a step-up transformer. The filament 
of the rectifying diode may be heated by a suitable battery, but it is more convement to utilise 
the A.C. supply for this purpose, and the diagram shows an L.T. transformer having a step-down 
of about 10 to 1, giving a filament supply at about 20 to 25 volts. An ammeter and rheostat 
are fitted in order that the filament current may be adjusted to the value shown on the label of 
the valve. So far as power supply is concerned, the transmitter may be represented by a resistance 
& which is connected in parallel with a condenser C called the reservoir condenser. The action 
of the system may be explained by first assuming that the load resistance is absent. The filament 
being heated to its correct temperature, an anode current will be established only when the 
anode is at a positive potential with respect to the filament. On closing the switch S an alter- 
nating current flows in the primary winding of the transformer and an alternating E.M.F. is 


HT. Transformer 





LT. Transformer 


Fic. 23, Cuap. 1X.—Half-wave rectitying circuit. 


developed in the secondary winding. During those half-cycles in which the anode is positive 
an electron current will flow through the valve and the secondary winding of the transformer, 
charging the reservoir condenser negatively on the left-hand plate. A corresponding displacement 
current is set up in the dielectric and causes a repulsion of electrons from the right-hand plate 
which therefore acquires a positive charge. No such current will be established during those 
half-cycles in which the anode is negative with respect to the filament. After a few cycles, the 
P.D. between the plates of the condenser will be equal to the peak secondary voltage of the 
ery see and no further action will cake place. This charging process is shown graphically in 
ig. 24. 


40. If the rectifier is assumed to possess an ideal characteristic, i.e. infinite resistance for 
negative values of applied voltage and a constant finite resistance for positive values, an idea of 
the charging process during the first half-cycle can be obtained by assuming that the peak current 
is equal to that which would be caused by the peak voltage, less that which would be caused by 
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a steady voltage equal to the counter-E.M.F. of the condenser at the end of the half-cycle. If 
2, is the peak value of the current, @ the peak value of the applied voltage and V, the counter- 
E.M.F. of the condenser at the end of the first half cycle, 


anf aN 
Va 
The average value of this current will be J, = 4 K being equal to x if the current wave is semi- 
sinusoidal, hence 
Be Vay 
Kr, Kr, 


The charge Q, introduced into the condenser by this average current flowing for one half-cycle is 
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Fic. 24, Cuap, IX.—Charge of reservoir condenser under no load conditions 
(half-wave rectifier). 


and V,, the voltage to which the condenser is charged, is gs, hence 
Few ates fee 
2K frac 2K frac 
1 é 
"(1+ ope ) = OKFnC 
é 

and V;, = 1 + 2K frac 
As an example, ake K = 2x, f = 50 cycles per second, C = IpF, 7, = 2,000 ohms, & = 2,000 
volts. Then 
a 2,000 
~ 1422 x 50x 2x 10®° x 1 x 10-* 


__ 2,000 
= 7-628 


Vy 


= 1,230 volts. 
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During the next positive half-cycle of transformer secondary voltage, anode current will not start 
to flow until the transformer voltage exceeds 1,230 volts, so that in effect only 2,000— 1,230 or 
770 volts are available to produce a further charge in the condenser. If this further charge 
produces an additional counter-E.M.F. of es volts, and so on during succeeding cycles, the 
rate at which the condenser P.D. will grow will be shown as below. In this table 7*,, 7,, Ws, etc., 
represent the differences between the applied peak E.M.F. and the condenser P.D., the latter 
quantity for each half-cycle being denoted by V,, V2, Vs, etc. 





€ = 2,000 
Vy = iN = -615 x 2,000 = 1,230 
7, = 2,000 — 1,230 
= 770 
V, = +615 x 770 + 1,230 = 472 + 1,230 = 1,702 
WY, = 2,000 — 1,702 
= 298 
Vs, = -615 x 298 x 1,702 = 184 + 1,702 = 1,886 
vw, = 2,000 — 1,886 
= 114 
V, = +615 x 114 + 1,886 = 70 + 1,886 = 1,956 
Y, = 2,000 — 1,956 
= 44 
V, = 615 x 44 + 1,956 = 27 + 1,956 = 1,983 
7, = 2,000 — 1,983 
= 17 
V, = ‘615 x 17 + 1,983 = 10-4 + 1,983 = 1,993-4 


After six cycles the condenser will be charged to a voltage practically equal to the applied peak 
voltage, and no further action will take place. Though admittedly an approximation, this argu- 
ment traces out clearly the successive stages by which an applied voltage of sinusoidal form 
results in the development of a steady P.D. between the condenser terminals. The curve shown 
in fig. 24 to which reference has already been made, is actually plotted from the data calculated 
above. 


41. Now consider the load resistance to ‘be connected as shown in fig. 23. During the first 
positive Half-cycle the diode will allow an electron current to flow as in the case just discussed, 
and of this a portion will flow through the resistance and a portion will charge the condenser with 
the same polarity as before. By the end of the half-cycle the condenser P.D. will reach some 
finite value V, (fig. 25). During the next half-cycle the anode is negative, no anode current will 
flow, and the condenser will receive no charge. The condenser P.D. will now tend to maintain 
the current through the resistance R, and will therefore fall, say to V,.. During the second positive 
half-cycle an anode current will not be established until the transformer secondary voltage is 
equal to the condenser P.D.,V,; at this instant the reservoir condenser will commence to charge 
once more, eventually reaching some P.D., V3, greater than V,, but when the secondary voltage 
fails below the condenser P.D. no further charge will be introduced. Meanwhile the current 
through the load resistance has been maintained, and in fact slightly increased, by the combined 
effects of the transformer voltage and condenser P.D. During the remaining portion of the 
positive half-cycle and the succeeding negative half-cycle, the condenser receives no charge, but 
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continues to maintain the load current, and the P.D. across the load falls slightly, i.e. from V, 
to V4. After a few cycles the energy received by the condenser during the positive half-cycles 
will be exactly equal to that dissipated in the load resistance during the whole cycle, and the 
condenser P.D. will be maintained at an average value V>, about which it fluctuates slightly as 
shown in the diagram. 

The slight variation in the voltage at the load terminals is called the voltage ripple, and is 
obviously an undesirable phenomenon. It is convenient to regard it as a small alternating 
voltage superimposed upon the average condenser voltage Vo, the fundamental frequency of 


this ripple voltage being equal to that of the A.C. supply, although higher harmonics are also 
present. 


EME. applied fo rectifier Condenser voltage 
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Fia. 25, Cuap. [X.—Charge of reservoir condenser under working conditions 
{full-wave rectifier). 


The effect of the ripple is to modulate the anode current supply to the transmitter, and the 
resulting radiation is not truly a continuous wave. The percentage variation of the condenser 


P.D. is, by fig. 25, Mes x 100. This percentage is inversely proportional to the load 


°o 

resistance, the capacitance of the reservoir condenser, and the ripple frequency. For a given 
transmitter, fixing the value of the load resistance, therefore, the ripple is less with a high 
frequency supply voltage than with a low, and it would appear that the reservoir condenser 
should also be as large as practicable. It must however be observed that the larger the capaci- 
tance, the greater is the number of cycles taken to charge the condenser to its final mean value V4, 
and if the capacitance is larger than one or two microfarads the quality of the transmission may 
become “‘ chirpy ”’, while when signalling at extreme ranges the shorts may possess insufficient 
power to give an audible response. The supply frequency is usually fixed by considerations other 
than those of signalling, e.g. in this country,all commercial supply mains will eventually be 
standardised at 50 cycles per second. It is possible to reduce the percentage of ripple by the use 
of a full-wave rectifying system. 


Full-wave rectifying system 


42. (i) In the full-wave rectifying system both half-cycles of the transformer voltage are 
utilised in charging the reservoir condenser. A typical arrangement is shown in fig. 26. Two 
separate diodes U,, U, are connected in such a way that they share a common filament supply, 
but the anode of each valve is connected to one end of the secondary winding of the transformer. 
The latter carries a tapping at the electrical centre and’ the reservoir condenser is connected 
between this point and a point in the rectifier filament circuit, the load resistance being connected 
in parallel with the reservoir condenser as in the half-wave system. The action of the circuit 
follows from the previous discussion, and may be outlined as follows. When the switch S is 
closed, suppose the upper end X of the secondary winding to become positive with respect to 
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the filaments, and the opposite end Y correspondingly negative. As the voltage rises an electron 
current is established in the valve U, but not in the valve U, and electrons flow into the con- 
denser at the plate A which thereby acquires a negative charge, the plate B becoming positive. 
At the end of the first half-cycle the condenser is charged to the voltage V, (fig. 27). During 
the next half-cycle, the anode of the valve U, is positive to the filament, and the electron current 
through it again charges the reservoir condenser, with the same polarity as before. At the end 
of one cycle, therefore, the condenser has received two charges instead of only one as in half- 


U; 





Fic. 26, CHap. [X.—Full-wave rectifying circuit. 


wave rectification. So far as charging is concerned, the method of connecting the diodes has the 
effect of making both half-cycles of positive sign, and in fig. 27 the negative half-cycles have 
been inverted to show this effect. The condenser P.D. tends to maintain a current in the load 
resistance, and in the intervals when the condenser is not actually receiving a charge its terminal 
P.D. falls; thus.the condenser P.D. will increase during successive cycles as shown by the line 
V,, V2, Vs, etc. During the first few half-cycles, the condenser voltage gradually reaches a 
state of equilibrium in which the charge given up in order to maintain the load current is just 


a apphed fo rectifier ondenser voltage 





ondenser charging current 


Fic. 27, Cap, 1X.—Charge of reservoir condenser under working conditions 
(full-wave rectifier). 


balanced by the charge received from the rectifying valves. A slight voltage ripple is found to 
exist, its fundamental frequency being twice the supply frequency. For a given transmitter 
and reservoir condenser, the percentage ripple in the full-wave system is one-half that of the 
half-wave system. 

(ii) In practice, the wave-form of the transformer secondary voltage is rarely if ever sinusoidal, 
for even if the wave-form of the alternating supply has this desirable characteristic, the wave-form 
of the secondary E.M.F. is distorted owing to the presence of a unidirectional current in the 
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secondary winding during certain portions of the cycle, this current being of course that which 
charges the reservoir condenser. In the half-wave circuit, this current flows always in the same 
direction through the whole secondary winding, and consequently there is a steady magnetising 
component of current and a constant flux in the core, upon which the alternating flux is super- 
imposed. The result of this is to increase the time during which anode current flows, and to 
reduce the peak value of the anode current. The current and voltage waves of an actual half- 
wave rectifier are shown in fig. 28a, for a circuit having a comparatively large reservoir condenser. 
These may be compared with corresponding curves for a full-wave rectifier, fig. 28b, which 
indicate the greater approach to constant load current given by the latter system. 


Keying arrangements and safety devices 


43. (i) In the service, two types of diode are in general use in rectifying systems for H.T. 
supply to transmitters. The first is the hard or vacuum type, for example the valve, rectifying 
V.U.7.A. These are diodes which are exhausted to the highest degree possible, the filament 
being of hairpin form and the anode consisting of a nickel cylinder. The anode A.C. resistance 
of the valve V.U.7.A. is of the order of 1,000 ohms. Their rather high internal resistance is a 
disadvantage of the vacuum type, causing the P.D. at the terminals of the reservoir condenser 
to fluctuate violently with changes of load, such as would be caused by “ keying” the C.W. 
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Fic. 28, Cuap. IX.—Secondary E.M.F., charging current, and load current 
of practical half-wave and full-wave rectifiers. 


transmitter. For this reason it is desirable to arrange the keying device in such a manner that 
it interrupts not only the H.T. supply from the reservoir condenser, but also the primary circuit 
of the transformer. If this is not done, the condenser P.D. rises to the peak voltage of the trans- 
former winding, in the case of the half-wave rectifier, or to one-half this value with the fullewave 
rectifier every time the load is entirely removed, and on pressing the key an excessive current 
may flow in the anode circuits of the transmitter. This is not likely to cause damage, although 
it may possibly throw undue strain on certain portions of the insulation, nevertheless the excessive 
voltage is undesirable because it must result in variation of the valve circuit constants and there- 
fore in frequency variation. 


(ii) A common method of keying a transmitter supplied by a vacuum-diode rectifying system 
is shown in fig. 29. The circuits are interrupted in three places, viz., (a) the primary winding of 
the transformer, (6) the H.T. negative and grid circuits, (¢) the H.T. positive supply to the 
anode of the transmitting valve. This is performed by an electro-magnetic’ relay key which is 
operated by a solenoid. The morse key itself is placed in series with the solenoid together with a 
suitable source of direct current. This diagram also shows two safety devices which are often 
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incorporated in ground station transmitters. The transmitter is usually mounted in metal 
panels which totally enclose all those parts which are at dangerously high potential, doors being 
provided to allow access for adjustment, replacement of vaives, etc. Safety switches are then 
fitted in such a manner that when any door is open the power supply to the transmitter is auto- 
matically interrupted. It must be firmly realised that the mere interruption of the power supply 
does not render all portions of the circuit safe to handle, for the reservoir condenser remains 
charged to its normal voltage under these conditions. An additional switch is therefore fitted by 
which the reservoir condenser can be completely discharged. This may be arranged for hand or 
automatic operation, and is marked “ transmit ” and “‘ safe ”’ in fig.29. It can beseen that when 
the switch is at “‘ safe’ the reservoir condenser is short-circuited. 
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Fic. 29, Cnar. 1X.—C.W. transmitter with full-wave rectifying system, showing method of 
keying and safety arrangements. 


(iii) The door switches need not operate directly in the H.T. transformer primary circuit. 
In modern practice the latter frequently contains an electromagnetic switch similar in principle 
to the magnetic key, and the door switches are then arranged to break the D.C. supply to the 
solenoid. This D.C. supply may obviously be obtained from the same source as that from which 
the magnetic key bobbin is energised, which may be a secondary battery, or may be derived from 
the A.C. mains through a metal rectifier. The action of this device depends upon the rectification 
which takes place at a contact between pure copper and a thin film of cuprous oxide. The 
resistance of such a contact is much higher when the applied E.M.F. is in one direction than in the 
other, but does not approach infinity as in the vacuum dicde. The oxide film will withstand a 
P.D. of a few volts only, and the practical rectifier consists of a pile of copper discs, oxidised on 
one side only, which are separated by lead washers and clamped together. Four such units are 
generally used, the method of connection being known as the full-wave bridge circuit, fig. 30. 
No reservoir condenser is used as a rule because the existence of an appreciable ripple is not 
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detrimental to their operation as a means of D.C. supply to the magnetic keys and switches 
above mentioned. Provided that a metal rectifier is not overloaded its life is very much longer 
than that of a diode rectifier. 


The hot cathode mercury vapour diode 


44, This rectifier has grown in favour during the past few years for H.T. supply purposes 
where a moderately high voltage is required. The valve consists of a glass bulb containing an 
oxide-coated filament and a tungsten anode, and is invariably air-cooled even in the largest sizes. 
It is easily distinguished by its construction from the vacuum type. The latter is to all intents 
and purposes merely a transmitting valve with the grid structure omitted, the design of both 
diodes and triodes of high vacuum being based upon the same considerations. The gas-filled 
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Fic. 30, Cuap. IX.—Full-wave rectifier (bridge circuit) 
for auxiliary D.C. supplies. 


diode is characterised by large inter-electrode spacing compared to the dimensions of the elec- 
trodes, the anode in particular being much smaller than the anode of a vacuum diode of equal 
dissipation. These reduced dimensions are rendered possible by the low power losses in the valve 
and its consequent high efficiency as a rectifier. 


In manufacture the valve is first thoroughly exhausted and a small quantity of liquid mercury 
is then introduced into the envelope. A proportion of this mercury is vapourised and a state of 
equilibrium is reached at which the pressure of the mercury vapour is sufficient to prevent further 
vaporisation, the gas pressure being then of the order of -00001 to -00003 millimetres. The 
feature of this diode by which it chiefly differs from the high vacuum type is that an anode- 
filament P.D. of only 15 to 20 volts is sufficient to cause an anode current corresponding to the 
ful! electron emission. When the anode is positive with respect to the filament, electrons 
emitted from the latter encounter mercury vapour molecules, and if the anode-filament P.D. 
exceeds 10-4 volts the velocity attained by the electrons will be sufficient to cause ionisation 
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as a result of the collisions. Owing to the small amount of gas present, this ionisation does not 
lead to any great increase in the anode current, but the positive ions which are formed move so 
slowly towards the filament compared with the velocity of the electrons in the contrary direction 
that the negative space charge caused by the latter is practically neutralised, and the anode 
draws electrons from the filament at the rate at which they are emitted. The anode voltage 
required to produce the full saturation current is only slightly greater than the potential necessary 
to cause ionisation, and as the latter is 10-4 volts the full emission is obtainable with an anode 
filament P.D. of only 15 to 20 volts. Provided however that the anode-filament P.D. does not 
exceed 22 volts, the mercury vapour ions move so slowly, owing to their comparatively large 
mass, that no damage is caused to the filament coating by the arrival of positive ions. The 
important constants of this type of valve are (a) the maximum allowable peak anode current, and 
(0) the maximum permissible inverse anode voltage, that is the maximum voltage by which the 
anode may become negative to the filament. The peak anode current is determined by the 
design of the filament and is not affected by the presence of gas, while the maximum permissible 
inverse voltage is that which is just insufficient to cause a spark to pass between anode and 
filament, and is less than the voltage which would cause this effect in vacua. For this reason, 
the inverse voltage effect is of little importance in high vacuum rectifying valves designed for 
power supply to transmitters, and was not mentioned in this connection. 


45, (i) Owing to the effects of the presence of gas, the mercury vapour diode must be operated 
under somewhat rigid conditions compared with the high vacuum type. The working temperature 
must be maintained within certain limits, because the temperature of the valve determines the 
amount of mercury which will exist in the form of vapour, i.e. if the temperature is too low, more 
mercury will exist in liquid form and less as vapour, and this will result in a decrease in the 
number of positive ions formed by collision between electrons and gas molecules. Sufficient 
anode current can then only be obtained by raising the anode voltage, which will have the effect 
of producing increased ionisation, but if this increase causes the anode-filament P.D. to exceed 
22 volts, the velocity with which the positive ions will impinge upon the cathode will be sufficient 
to cause disintegration of the latter. On the other hand, an excessive temperature will enable 
sparking to take place inside the envelope at a lower inverse voltage than normal. A further 
precaution is necessary, in that an excessive anode current, even if only allowed to persist for 
a fraction of a second, may cause permanent damage to the valve, for the increased current is 
accompanied by an increased IR drop in the valve itself and this may exceed the 22 volts above 
mentioned as the maximum safe anode-filament P.D. The filament must always be brought to 
full operating temperature before the anode voltage is applied, otherwise during the time taken 
by the filament to reach the temperature of normal emission, the IR drop in the valve will exceed 
the safe limit and the filament will suffer heavy damage, For this reason the invariable practice 
is to fit a device which prevents the application of the anode voltage until some twenty to thirty 
seconds after the filament circuit has been completed. This apparatus is generally termed the 
time delay relay, and may be operated by various means. In one type the action is dependent 
upon the flexure of a bi-metallic strip when heated by a local current, while in another, a coiled 
spring operates through an escapement similar to that of a clock, the H.T. supply to the anode 
of the valve being completed only when the specified time has elapsed after the closure of the 
filament circuit. 

(ii) The filament is invariably oxide-coated because it must be designed to function with 
low terminal voltage, about five volts being the maximum. It is apparent that the P.D. between 
the ends of the filament must be considerably less than the anode-filament P.D. and the latter 
rarely exceeds 15 volts. To illustrate this point, assume that the filament P.D. is 8 volts and that 
the peak voltage of the anode is allowed to rise 15 volts above the most positive part of the 
filament, then the P.D. between the negative end of the filament and the anode will be 23 volts, 
and is above the value at which positive ion bombardment of the filament causes disintegration 
of the latter. This can only be avoided by reducing the anode-filament P.D. to less than 14 
volts, a value ~which, is insufficient to obtain full emission from the positive end of the filament. 
The rule adopted is that the peak value of P.D. between the ends of the filament, plus the peak 
anode-filament P.D., shall not exceed 22 volts. 
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46. The chief advantages of this type of rectifier are, first its high efficiency, and second its 
excellent voltage regulation compared with the high vacuum type. The latter feature leads to 
its adoption for H.T. supply to radio transmitters because it signifies that the voltage variations 
caused by “keying ” the transmitter are comparatively small and do not lead to appreciable 
frequency variation. The low value of permissible inverse voltage renders it unsuitable for use 
in normal half-wave or full-wave circuits, and its most usual method of connection is shown in 
fig. 31 which is called the voltage-doubling circuit. Two similar gas-filled diodes are used, each 
requiring its own separately-insulated filament supply; it is usual to utilise small step-down 
transformers for this purpose. One end of the H.T. transformer secondary is connected to one 
anode and one filament of the valves, while the filament and anode respectively of these valves 
are connected to the outer terminals of two condensers in series, the centre point being led to 
the opposite end of the transformer secondary. The action of this circuit is as follows :— 
Assuming that the first half-cycle of primary current causes the upper end of the H.T. secondary 
to become positive, an electron current will be established in the valve U,, which on reaching the 
anode will pass through the transformer secondary, charging the plate A of the condenser C, 
negatively, a corresponding repulsion of electrons from the plate B completing the circuital 
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Fic. 31, Chap. [X.—Voltage doubling rectifier circuit for gas-filled diodes. 


electron current. During this half-cycle, the valve U, is completely inoperative. On the succeeding 
half-cycle the lower end of the H.T. secondary winding becomes positive, and an electron current 
is established through the valve U, charging the plate A! negatively and repelling electrons 
from the plate B' leaving it positively charged. The electron current then flows through the 
transformer secondary to the filament of U,. At the end of one complete cycle, therefore, the 
condensers C, and C, are both charged, the P.D. between the terminals of each being within a 
few volts of the peak secondary voltage. The load, i.e. the H.T. circuit of the transmitter, is 
connected across the outer terminals of the two condensers and is therefore supplied at a voltage 
which is the sum of the two condenser voltages, or practically double the peak secondary voltage 
of the transfor.ner, hence the term voltage-doubling circuit. 


Let us now consider the inverse voltage to which the valve is subjected. Let the P.D. 
applied to the load be VY, and the peak secondary voltage @. Then when the valve U, is in 
operation U, is subjected to a peak voltage which is the sum of & and $V, and as each condenser 
charges to a voltage practically equal to @ the inverse voltage is very nearly equal to Vo. This 
may be compared with the inverse voltage to which the valves are subjected in the full-wave 
rectifying system. Here the P.D. across the load is also V. and is nearly equal to the half- 
secondary voltage, &. The valve which is not passing an electron current has a peak inverse 
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voltage which is equal to the half-secondary voltage plus the P.D. across the reservoir condenser, 
which is greater than 2V,. For a given value of V, therefore, the voltage doubling circuit is 
preferable to the full-wave system if gas-filled valves are to be employed. 


FREQUENCY CONTROL 


Frequency variation 

47. (i) The development of the valve transmitter in the forms already described was such 
a great advance upon previous methods of generating high-frequency oscillations that these 
have been almost entirely supplanted. Its introduction led to an enormous increase in the 
number of radio transmitting stations throughout the world, and with the growth of radio 
communication a new problem arose, i.e. the question of interference at the receiver by stations 
other than those with which communication is required. Much can be done to minimise this 
interference by careful design and operation of the receiver, and this aspect of the subject will 
be taken up in later chapters, but for the present it must be realised that full advantage of the 
selectivity of any receiver can only be obtained if certain requirements‘are fulfilled by the trans- 
mitter. These are (a) the frequency of the wave emitted must remain as nearly constant as 
possible during the whole course of any transmission or series of transmissions, otherwise the 
receiving operator must keep his apparatus in a process of continual re-adjustment, which calls 
for a high degree of skill and leads to the necessity for repetitions, etc., even with a capable 
operator. (6) When for a given frequency a certain set of adjustments have been found and 
standardised, this frequency shall be emitted whenever the particular adjustments are resorted to, 
even if a considerable time has elapsed since the original calibration took place. If this condition 
is not satisfied it is fruitless to make precise frequency allocations according to power and 
geographical distribution of stations with a view to the reduction of interference. 


(ii) The closeness of frequency allocation depends upon the nature of the wave emitted. 
Every transmitter radiates, not a single frequency, but a band of frequencies, although this may 
appear to be at variance with the preceding text. It is quite true to say that a C.W. oscillator 
may emit a single frequency, but intelligence can only be transmitted by breaking up the trans- 
mission in some way, e.g. by telegraphic key in the case of the C.W. transmitter. The mere fact 
that the wave is interrupted causes additional frequencies to be introduced; these are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the nominal frequency and must not be confused with the harmonics 
previously mentioned. The C.W. transmitter operating upon a given frequency radiates power 
in a band of frequencies covering about 250 cycles above and below the nominal frequency, 
while the total band occupied by an I.C.W. transmitter may be as much as 10 k.c/s. 


48. In transmitters using direct aerial excitation, the principal cause of frequency variation 
is the change of aerial capacitance which occurs whenever the aerial system moves with reference 
to its counterpoise or earth system, and in many instarices this effect completely masks all other 
causes. It was therefore the first point to be attacked, the remedy being to use some form of 
indirect coupling between the actual valve output circuit (which then becomes a closed oscillator) 
and the aerial circuit itself. Any form of inductive or capacitive coupling may be eniployed, the 
choice being made chiefly from the aspect of ease of manipulation, although, certain forms are 
better than others from the point of view of freedom from harmonic radiation. In order to 
obtain maximum transfer of energy to the aerial circuit, both the coupled circuits must be tuned 
to the same frequency, or at any rate very nearly so. An increase in the degree of coupling 
beyond the critical value at which the resonance curve ceases to preserve a single peak will not 
result in an increase in aerial current, but if this coupling is exceeded a curious effect may occur. 
The oscillatory circuits as a whole have two resonant frequencies and the valve tends to maintain 
oscillations at that frequency for which its effective load resistance is least. As the two frequencies 
are Close together and the effective resistance at either frequency is not much different from the 
resistance at the other, any small alteration in effective resistance may cause a sudden change 
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of frequency, the effect being called “frequency jump.” To avoid this a slight mistuning of the 
aerial circuit is sometimes necessary in spite of the reduction of power transferred to the aerial 
circuit. Even when using a closed oscillatory circuit, however, the frequency generated by a triode 
does not remain perfectly constant. Two principal reasons may be ascribed, viz. (i) the dependence 
of the frequency upon the valve constants. (ii) The variation in value of the circuit properties, 
ie. the inductance, capacitance and resistance. Hitherto it has been assumed that the frequency 
is controlled entirely by the inductance L and capacitance C of the oscillatory circuit, being given 


1 
2aV LC 


excluding grid current, and neglecting the effect of inter-electrode capacitance, this equation is 


by the equation f = Even under the simplest conditions, i.e. sinusoidal operation 


only an approximation, the frequency generated being given by f = = _ ft a) where 
a 


R is the effective resistance and is supposed to be “lumped” in the inductive portion of the circuit. 
The frequency therefore depends upon the anode A.C. resistance of the valve, and this in turn 
depends upon the operating conditions, for the valve characteristic is never perfectly straight and 
r, varies slightly with change of filament current and of anode voltage. Every variation in either 
of the supply voltages therefore causes some slight change of frequency. The variation of circuit 
properties is chiefly caused by the mechanical expansion of components as their temperature 
increases owing to the heat developed. Much ingenuity has been applied to the problem of 
making these changes self-compensating, for example, by so arranging the inductance that its 
increase of dimensions causes a corresponding variation of the capacitance and thus maintaining 
a constant value for the product LC, but such devices are not at present used in the service. 
A practical solution is to maintain the temperature of the compartment containing the essential 
components constant and above ordinary room temperature, by some form of thermostat. 


Master oscillator system 


49. A partial solution of the problem of frequency variation can be achieved by generating 
only a low power oscillation, the frequency of which is maintained as constant as possible in the 
particular circumstances. It is possible to design a low power oscillator maintaining a high 
standard of constancy, because the heat developed, and therefore the temperature rise, is much 
less, while as the load on the H.T. generator is comparatively small its regulation is good. The 
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Fic. 32, Cuap. IX.—Simple valve master-oscillator-controlled transmitter. 
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low power oscillation is then caused to supply grid excitation to a power amplifier, consisting 
of one or more stages of radio-frequency amplification. The output power of this amplifier is 
delivered to the aerial circuit, the frequency of the radiation being that of the original low power 
or master oscillator; under correct operating conditions, the tuned tircuits incorporated in 
the power amplifier have no influence upon the radiated frequency. 


A circuit showing the essential features of a master-oscillator-controlled transmitter is given 
in fig. 32, in which the apparatus shown inside the dotted rectangle forms the master-oscillator. 
The latter thus consists of a triode valve T,, so arranged that oscillations are generated in the 
anode circuit, the particular form of oscillator in this instance being the Colpitts circuit. The 
oscillatory flux about the anode inductance L links with the coupling coil Ly and induces in it 
an E.M.F. of the generated frequency, which is applied between grid and filament of the power 
amplifier valve T,. The resulting changes of anode current cause oscillatory power to be 
generated in the aerial circuit at the frequency of the master-oscillator. For maximum output 
from the power amplifier, its anode circuit must be tuned to the frequency which it is desired 
to amplify, i.e. the aerial circuit and the closed circuit of the master-oscillator must be adjusted 
to the same frequency. 


Self-oscillation in power amplifier 

50. Referring to fig. 32, let us suppose that the oscillator valve T, is removed, but the 
circuit otherwise remains the same. Every component has some‘slight capacitance to every 
other, and to earth, while it is possible that many of the connecting leads will have some slight 
mutual induction with others, no matter how carefully they are spaced. Under certain con- 
ditions, the aerial circuit of the power amplifier may be resonant with the grid circuit consisting 
of the’ coupling coil L, and the stray capacitance across its ends. Now these two resonant 
circuits are coupled together by the inter-electrode (anode-grid) capacitance of the amplifier 
valve, and will therefore act as a tuned-anode/tuned-grid oscillator. Hence we find that at this 
particular frequency the power amplifier itself acts as a transmitter and the master-oscillator is 
redundant so far as the production of aerial oscillations are conterned. The frequency emitted 
however is now subject to all the causes of variation already discussed, and the possibility of the 
transmitter operating in this way, even if the oscillator valve is returned to its normal position, 
is obviously undesirable. 


Neutralisation of power amplifier 

51. The steps necessary to remove all risk of the power amplifier valve acting as an oscillation 
generator are easily seen. Since the oscillauons are produced owing to the existence of coupling 
between the anode and grid circuits, either this coupling must be destroyed, or a coupling of 
equal magnitude and opposite sign introduced between the two circuits. A possible solution is 
as follows. Since for oscillation to be maintained by magnetic coupling, the sign of the mutual 
inductance between anode and grid coils must be negative, the tendency to oscillation owing to 
the anode-grid capacitance coupling mgy be annulled by a certain amount of positive mutual 
inductance between anode and grid coils, as shown in fig. 33a. The principal disadvantage of 
this solution is the practical one of designing the mutual inductive coupling in such a way that 
it will be sufficiently great at the lowest frequencies, and yet be capable of extremely fine adjust- 
ment so as to counterbalance exactly the capacitance coupling. 

A simple modification of this method is found very effective in practice. Instead of 
coupling the output and input (i.e. anode and grid) circuits together, an additional coil is loosely 
coupled by mutual induction to the anode coil, and is connected between grid and filament, a 
very small variable condenser being interposed, as in fig. 33b. The power amplifer valve thus 
virtually possesses two input circuits, one from the master oscillator, and the other coupled to 
its own output. The sign of the mutual induction in the latter coupling is such as to oppose the 
maintenance of oscillations, and the actual voltage applied between grid and filament by this 
coil is controlled by varying the capacitance of the small variable condenser. By this means 
any tendency to self-oscillation can be completely neutralised, and the method is eminently 
suitable for use in aircraft transmitters, being robust and easily adjusted. 
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Master-oscillator-controlled transmitters for aircraft 


52. The essential features of this type of transmitter can now be summarised. The primary 
necessity is that the frequency of the oscillator itself shall be as constant as possible, bearing in 
mind the conditions under which the transmitter is to operate. A ground station, operating 
upon a fixed frequency, can be maintained within about -01 per cent. of that allotted. This high 
standard is only possible if with the aid of numerous subsidiary devices, mention of which will 
be made in due course. At the other extreme is the aircraft transmitter in which space and weight 
are primary considerations in design, while robustness and freedom from breakdown are of equal 
importance once the instrument is accepted for service use. Again, a given aircraft may be 
employed in many different duties at various times, thas necessitating radio operation over 
an extremely broad frequency spectrum, and the transmitter must be capable of operation over 
the whole service range of frequencies, otherwise it must be changed when necessary to suit the 
particular operation upon which the aircraft is to be engaged. Considerations of space, weight 
and time involved in change of apparatus all indicate that the ideal aircraft transmitter should 
cover any frequency upon which the aircraft may operate, and it is unreasonable to expect a 





Fic. 33, Cuap. [X.—Theoretical and practical forms of neutralisation of amplifier circuit. 


frequency constancy even approaching that achieved under the ideal conditions of single fre- 
quency operation on the ground. In aircraft transmitters therefore, the master-oscillator system 
must be designed to give the highest constancy obtainable without the aid of subsidiary devices 
such as temperature control, and every effort is made to make the master-oscillator itself a constant 
frequency source. 


Constancy of frequency of master-oscillator 

53. In a previous paragraph it was pointed out that the frequency generated by the master 
oscillator would depend, even in the simplest instances, upon the effective resistance of the tuned 
circuit and upon, the anode A.C. resistance of the oscillator valve, as well as upon the effective 
inductance and capacitance, including in the latter the effects due to mutual inductance and stray 
capacitance. Now the effective resistance of the tuned circuit is not actually lumped in the 
circuit at one point, but depends upon a number of power-dissipating factors, such as the power 
transferred to the grid circuit of the power amplifier, eddy currents in neighbouring metals, 
dielectric losses in surrounding insulating material, and losses due to the flow of grid current. 
Ignoring for the present the variations in effective inductance and capacitance, consider the anode 
A.C, resistance and grid A.C. resistance, which are denoted by 7, and 7, respectively. These are 
to some extent dependent upon each other, and upon the amplitude of the generated oscillations, 
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thus, for a fixed value of grid bias, an increase of amplitude leads to increased grid current, and 
the slope of the J, — V, curve increases rapidly for positive values of grid voltage. Hence 
the increase of amplitude is accomplished by an mcrease of grid A.C. conductance, or a decrease 
of grid A.C. resistance. On the other hand, provided saturation value of anode current is not 
attained, this increase of amplitude will affect r. very little. Now consider the conditions when 
grid bias is obtained by the condenser and leak method. The greater the amplitude, the more 
negative the bias, and the mean anode current decreases, the working point finally reached being 
near the curved portion at the foot of the J, — Vg curve, hence the anode A.C. resistance of the 
valve increases with amplitude of oscillation. As the final value of bias taken up by the grid is 
that at which a small steady grid current flows, the grid A.C. resistance corresponds to this value 
in any case and is not greatly affected by the amplitude. The final amplitude of oscillation 
corresponds to some particular values of 7, and ,such that the power generated by the oscillator 
valve is exactly equal to the total power dissipated in the oscillator, including all the circuit 
losses, which are expressed by the effective resistance R. Efforts to design a constant frequency 
oscillator are therefore in the direction of minimising the variations in 7, and rg, or by arranging 
the circuit in such a manner that the frequency generated is independent of these resistances. 
The first step is to arrange that the supply voltages are maintained as constant as possible, and 
this problem presents more difficulty than is apparent on the surface, particularly in aircraft. 
For L.T, supply a battery is preferable to an air-driven generator, and baretters may be inserted 
in series with the filaments. The baretter consists of a resistance of iron wire or some alloy, which 
is enclosed in a bulb which is filled with hydrogen. The résistance of the element is not constant, 
but depends upon the current flowing, i.e. the iron has a large positive temperature coefficient. 
The use of such a baretter thus tends to maintain the current at a constant value, but its utility 
is limited by the fact that it is not instantaneous in action. 


54. In aircraft, the most convenient method of obtaining H.T. supply for a complete master- 
oscillator-controlled transmitter is by the employment of a generator, capable of supplying up 
to about 2,000 volts. The regulation of this generator is of considerable importance, for the load 
upon it is constantly varying during every cycle of oscillation, because the value of the anode 
A.C. resistance of the valve is not constant during the whole of the cycle. The frequency 
variation due to this can be reduced by supplying the anode circuit of the master-oscillator 
through a swamping resistance, of a value equal to or slightly greater than the valve A.C. 
resistance. The presence of this resistance (R, in fig. 32) necessitates an H.T. voltage about 
double the working anode-filament voltage of the oscillator valve, but this is not a serious matter 
as the power-handling capacity of this valve is much less than that of the amplifier valve, and a 
higher value of H.T. voltage would be required for the latter in any circumstances. The oscillator 
circuit must be designed with the highest magnification practicable, and in order to achieve this 
the total effective resistance of the oscillatory circuit raust be as low as possible. As the power 
supplied to the amplifier circuit represents a portion of the effective resistance of the oscillatory 
circuit, this power must also be small. Next, the effective 7. must be as high as possible, so that 


variations of this quantity make little change in the ratio < This is attained by operating with 


a 
considerable grid bias obtained by the leaky condenser method, which enables a large value of 
r, to be maintained simultaneously, and thus tends to give higher circuit magnification. From 
this point of view a high-resistance grid leak is indicated. 

Methcds of obtaining frequency constancy by designing circuits in which the frequency 
generated is independent of r, and 7g have becn little used in this country, although they have 
found some favour in America. They depend upon the use of phase-shifting circuits between the 
valve and the oscillatory circuit, and the additional complexity renders them unsuitable for use 
in transmitters subject to frequent alteration of operating frequency. 


Tuning a master-oscillator-controlled transmitter 

55. The general principles outlined in paras. 14 and 15 apply to the tuning of all installations, 
but where a master-oscillator is fitted it is not possible to couple the wavemeter to the oscillatory 
circuit and so adjust the latter to the desired frequency, owing to the nearly perfect screening 
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which is essential for satisfactory operation. Asa rule, therefore, the oscillatory circuit is approxi- 
mately calibrated, at any rate at a few points, and the procedure of tuning may be outlined as 
follows :—The master-oscillator is set to the desired frequency as nearly as possible by interpolation 
between the points of calibration, and is switched on, the capacitance of the neutralising condenser 
for the amplifier valve being first set to zero. Switching arrangements usually provide that for 
tuning, reduced power is applied to the oscillator valve, while the amplifier valve is completely 
inoperative. Owing to the un-neutralised anode-grid capacitance of this valve, however, a small 
oscillatory voltage will be developed in the aerial circuit, and the resulting current may be 
observed by means of a suitable low-reading thermo-ammeter. The aerial circuit is now brought 
into resonance with the master-oscillator by adjusting the aerial tuning inductance until the aerial 
current reaches a maximum value. Before applying full power to the transmitter, the anode-grid 
capacitance of the amplifier valve must be neutralised, by adjustment of the neutralising con- 
denser, until the aerial current is reduced to zero, and when this operation has been performed, 
the low-reading thermo-ammeter is switched out of the aerial circuit and a meter of full current- 
carrying capacity substituted. By means of suitable switches, the amplifier walve is rendered 
operative, and up to about two-thirds of the maximum power input supplied to the transmitter, 
the frequency radiated by the aerial circuit being then measured in the usual manner. A slight 
re-adjustment of the oscillator frequency may be made without the necessity for a repetition of 
the neutralising procedure, but if the frequency differs considerably from that anticipated, it 
is necessary to switch off, re-set the master-oscillator to a slightly higher or lower frequency, and 
repeat the neutralisation. In all cases, when dealing with service transmitters, the tuning 
instructions given in A.P. 1186, Signal Manual, Part IV, should be strictly adhtred to. In order 
that an airtraft transmitter may be set up to the desired frequency on the ground, it is necessary 
to simulate the effect of the aircraft aerial system by a suitable circuit in order that the aerial 
tuning inductance may be adjusted to an approximately correct value, and the neutralisation 
correctly performed. The apparatus used for this purpose is known as an artificial aerial, and 
may consist of a fixed inductance of a few microhenries, a variable condenser,eand a series 
resistance having a value approximately equal to the radiation resistance of the aerial system 
to be used. The capacitance may be of the order of from -00002 uF, simulating that of a fixed 
aerial for use in the 10 to 20 M.c/s band, to about 0003 uF, representing the capacitance of a 
trailing aerial of about 250 feet. Instructions relating to each particular design of artificial 
aerial will be found in the tuning instructions referred to above. 


Frequency control of master-oscillator 


56. Reference has already been made to the possibility of attaining an enhanced degree of 
frequency constancy in the master-oscillator itself by means of auxiliary apparatus, in circum- 
stances which permit the increase of space.and weight and the additional complexity entailed. 
These measures may be divided into two classes, first, thermostatic control of the temperature 
of the master-oscillator and its associated circuits. Second, the employment of some form of 
electro-mechanical oscillator having a high degree of frequeficy constancy as a control for the 
electrical frequency. Thermostatic control entails the location of the whole of the master 
oscillator, including the valve itself, in a compartment which is automatically maintained at a 
temperature slightly higher than would be reached by the apparatus in the absence of temperature 
control. This compartment is heated by an electric radiator, and the amount. of current flowing 
in the heating circuit is controlled by an instrument called a thermostat. The most sensitive 
thermostat is the toluene type, the principle of which is as follows. A vessel having a large 
surface area contains a quantity of liquid toluene, which has the property of expanding consider- 
ably when subjected to only a slight increase of temperature, that is, its coefficient of expansion 
is very high. A glass U-tube connected to this vessel contains a quantity of mercury and in one 
vertical member the mercury level rises and falls with the variation in the volume of toluene, 
and therefore with the temperature. A platinum wire is fused through the tube well below the 
normal mercury level, and a similar wire at a point just above the normal level. When 
the mercury rises to the level of the latter wire, the two are bridged conductively and complete 
the operating circuit of a relay, the local contacts of which then break the electric supply 
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to the radiator. The temperature of the compartment falls until the contraction of the toluene 
allows the mercury level to fall clear of the upper wire, and when this occurs the relay contacts 
close, again completing the circuit through the radiator. By careful design a toluene thermostat 
can be made to maintain the temperature of the compartment constant to within -01°C., and 
by special construction it is claimed that a constancy within -001° C. has been achieved. A 
simpler form of thermostat is also in use, in which the variation of temperature causes flexure 
of a bi-metallic strip, the latter carrying a contact which opens or closes the heating circuit. 
This device is not so sensitive as the toluene thermostat but is comparatively simple and robust 
and occupies little space. 
Three forms of electro-mechanical oscillator are used for frequency control, viz. 
(i) the electrically driven tuning fork, 

(ii) the piezo-electric crystal. 

(iii) the magneto-striction oscillator. 
Only a brief outline of the principles of the first two can be given here. The third method is 
only rarely adopted. 


Tuning fork control 

57. The tuning fork has long been recognised as a standard of frequency, forks for the tuning 
of musical instruments being generally designed to vibrate at a frequency corresponding to the 
note A next above middle C (440 cycles per second). Provided the temperature is constant and 
the amplitude of vibration low, the tuning fork maintains its nominal frequency with extreme 
accuracy. For frequency control, it is usual to employ a fork having a frequency lying between 
one and two k.c/s. Thisis very much lower than the frequency of transmission and it is necessary to 
have recourse to considerable amplification, the frequency being doubled or trebled at each stage. 






To further 
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Fic. 34, Cuap. [X.—Frequency control by tuning fork. 


The number of such stages is reduced by the employment of a high initial frequency, but 
unfortunately it is difficult to ensure satisfactory maintenance by electrical means at frequencies 
higher than about 2 k.c/s. The fork is maintained in vibration at its natural frequency by the 
arrangement shown in fig. 34. Near the base of each prong is mounted an electromagnet, the 
coils of which are wound upon soft iron pole pieces which aré extensions of the poles of a per- 
manent magnet as in the telephone receiver ; in practice a pair of telephone receivers suitably 
modified may actually be utilised for the purpose. The coils of one magnet are connected in the 
anode circuit of a triode valve, and the coils of the magnet operating upon the other prong are 
connected between grid and filament, suitable grid bias being arranged. The fork is analogous 
to an electrical circuit having very small damping, and therefore very little power losses. This 
equivalent circuit may be considered to be electromagnetically coupled to both grid and anode 
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circuits, and once set in oscillation can be maintained in this state by the conversion of a small 
amount of electrical energy into mechanical energy during each cycle of oscillation. Vibration 
can be initiated by a slight tap on the base of the fork, and the subsequent action is somewhat 
as follows. At a given instant suppose both the prongs P and Q are moving outwards, then the 
reluctance of each magnetic circuit is decreased and the flux through each coil increases with a 
consequent induced E.M.F. in each coil. The E.M.F. induced in the coil M, is applied between 
grid and filament of the valve causing a change of anode current, and if this variation causes an 
increase in the flux density of the magnet M, the prong Q will be attracted more strongly than 
by the normal flux. As the prongs reach the limit of their dutward excursion the induced E.M.F. 
in the coil M, falls to zero, and when owing to their elasticity the prongs move inward, the 
increase of reluctance in the air gap between M, and P results in the production of a further 
induced E.M.F. which is applied between grid and filament of the valve. The consequent change 
of anode current in turn causes a reduction of the pull of M, upon its prong, and the latter therefore 
moves inward to a greater distance than would otherwise be the case. In this way the fork is 
maintained in vibration, and adjustment of the frequency within small limits can be achieved by 
loading the ends of the prongs with metal washers. The mean grid potential is maintained at 
such a value that the anode current changes are unsymmetrical, and a circuit tuned to the second 
harmonic of the fork frequency is included .in the anode circuit of the valve. The second harmonic 
frequency is selected by this circuit for magnification, and this frequency is further amplified 
with a similar frequency doubling process at each stage until the desired frequency is reached, 
after which power amplification is employed in order to supply the aerial with the necessary 
power. If the frequency of the fork is 1 k.c/s for example, eight frequency doubling stages will 
give an output at 256 k.c/s. It is obvious that this method of operation in conjunction with 
thermostatic control of the temperature of the fork itself will give a high degree of constancy, 
probably being superior to all other methods, but it suffers from the following limitations, (i) its 
use is limited to certain exact multiples of the tuning fork frequency, i.e. those obtainable by 
frequency multiplication, (ii) the large amount of auxiliary apparatus can only be justified 
in oo of comparatively large power. Certain B.B.C. broadcasting stations are controlled 
in this manner. 


Crystal control 


58. Crystal control is suitable for use in the higher frequency bands, i.e. above about 1,000 
k.c/s at which tuning fork control would become impracticable owing to the large number of 
frequency-multiplication stages which would become necessary. Certain crystalline substances, 
notably quartz, tourmialine and rochelle salt, possess the property to which the name piezo- 
electric (from the Greek piezo, to press) is given. The phenomena associated with this property 
are briefly as follows. When a suitable plate of the material is subjected to mechanical stress, 
electric polarity is developed upon opposite faces of the plate. A reversal of the nature of the 
stress, for example a change from tension to compression, causes a reversal of the electric polarity. 
Conversely, if a difference of electric potential exists between two opposite faces, mechanical 
strain or deformation of the crystal occurs, and the sense of this strain is reversed by a reversal 
of electric polarisation. The material in almost universal use for frequency control practice is 
quartz which is comparatively cheap and robust. Tourmaline is used in certain instances, but 
rochelle salt (sodium-potassium tartrate) which possesses the piezo-electric property to a much 
higher degree than any other substance, is rarely used, owing to its mechanical and electrical 
weakness. Quartz isa mineral which is found in crystalline form chiefly in Madagascar and Brazil. 
It is an oxide of silicon (SiO,) and the silica used in the construction of large power transmitting 
valves is actually’ fused quartz. The natural quartz crystal, fig. 35, is of an irregular hexagonal 
section, opposite sides being parallel, and the ends are pointed, taking a form which is nearly 
pyramidal. The axis passing from end to end along the length of the crystal is called the Z or optical 
axis, because a section cut from the crystal perpendicular to this axis exhibits certain optical 
properties which need not be considered. Two other systems of axes may also be drawn, namely 
the three axes X,, X», Xs, passing through opposite corners of the section, which are called 
electrical axes, and the system consisting of the three axes Y,, Y, Ys, which are perpendicular 
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to the faces of the crystal. These are called the mechanical axes. A slab cut from the crystal 
with flat sides perpendicular to an electrical axis, fig. 36a is called an X (or Curie) cut while a 
slab cut with flat sides perpendicular to a mechanical axis, fig. 36b, is called a Y (or 30°) cut. 
For different applications of the piezo-electric effect, either of these ‘‘ cuts” may be preferable. 
A distinctive property of such crystal is that it possesses a well marked mechanical resonant 
frequency, which depends upon the density and the elasticity of the quartz. The natural 
frequency of a slab of quartz is found to depend upon the axes in which the cut was made, and 
upon the thickness, of the slab, thus an X-cut slab has its “ thickness ”’ in the X direction, and 
. 3 
its natural frequency is found by experiment to be approximately 2°86 x 10" k.c/s. while a Y-cut 
1-96 x 108 


; k.c/s., # being the thickness in 


slab has a natural frequency approximately equal to 
millimetres. 
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Fic. 35, Caar. IX, Fic. 36, Cuap. IX.—Axes of quartz 
Natural quartz crystal. crystal shewing X and Y cut plates. 


59. (i) The electrical properties of a quartz crystal may be shown by mounting it between 
two metal plates so that it constitutes an electrical condenser of small capacitance and connecting 
it in parallel with the tuning condenser of a closed oscillatory circuit, which is then adjusted to a 
frequency near to the known or estimated natural frequency of the crystal. The closed circuit 
is then coupled to a calibratetl valve oscillator which is capable of very fine adjustment of frequency. 
The potential difference between the crystal faces may be measured by a suitable radio-frequency 
valve voltmeter, and it will be observed that as the oscillator frequency is varied the voltmeter 
reading gives the resonance curve of the closed circuit, but instead of being perfectly smooth 
over its whole range, there is a steep and sharp voltage drop over a range of a few cycles, the 
opumum drop occurring at the natural frequency of the crystal, and a typical curve showing the 
effect is given in fig. 37. The portion of the curve marked A B C is referred to as a “‘ crevasse,”" 
and the cause of a crevasse is the absorption of power by the quartz crystal, this power being 
expended in producing mechanical oscillations. In practice, owing to various causes, a crystal 
may have several natural frequencies spaced very closely in the spectrum, and this is obviously 
undesirable. Even if the quartz itself is of a suitable quality, multiple crevasses may be caused 
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by lack of parallelism between the two faces of the crystal, or by minute flaws or scratches in the 
material. The high cost of really good quartz crystals is due to the tedious process of cutting 
and grinding which may prove to be wasted if the crystal cannot be so manipulated as to give 
one clearly defined natural frequency well separated from any subsidiary resonances which may 
exist. The equivalent electrical circuit of the quartz crystal in its mounting is shown in fig. 38, 
in which C, represents the capacitance of the small condenser formed by the quartz dielectric 
and metal electrodes while the inductance L capacitance C and resistance R represent electrical 
analogues of the mass, stiffness and mechanical resistance or dynamic friction. The interest of 
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Fic. 37, Cuap. IX.—Resonance curve of quartz crystal 
shewing crevasse. 


this method of representation lies in the values which must be allotted to the constants L, C and 
R, and may be exemplified by a certain crystal for which these values were accurately determined. 
The natural frequency of the crystal in this instance was about 44 k.c/s, the object of choosing 
such a low frequency crystal being to avoid errors of measurement, which is difficult at higher 
frequencies. The equivalent inductance was found to be 160 henries and the capacitance -08 
micro-microfarad, while the equivalent resistance was 1,500 ohms. The magnification of the 
equivalent electrical circuit is therefore approximately 30,000, whereas in an actual electric 
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Fic. 38, Cap. [X.—Quartz crystal under applied alternating 
voltage, and equivalent electrical circuit. 






circuit tuned to this frequency it would be difficult to achieve a magnification of 1,000. In fig. 39 
the crevasse is shown upon a very open frequency scale, and it will be observed that a forty per 
cent. variation of oscillatory voltage occurs within a frequency of about 2 cycles each side of the 
crystal frequency. 


(ii) The initial selection of natural quartz crystals likely to produce suitable oscillators is 
performed by inspection, the method of natural formation of the crystal being a rough guide. 
Trial slabs cut from the crystal are then ground flat and parallel, saws fed with diamond dust 
being used for cutting, and carborundum of various grades for rough grinding. When the latter 
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stage is reached the slabs are tested tor piezo-electric properties by the application of mechanical 
stress, the faces of the slab being placed between electrodes which are connected to an electrometer. 
The finished crystal usually takes the form of a disc of about 1 inch diameter or a square of 
approximately 1 inch side, the thickness depending upon the natural frequency required. Final 
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Fic. 39, Cuap. IX—Crevasse in resonance curve of quartz crystal. 


grinding to fine limits is performed upon an optically flat surface with rouge, and the frequency 
determined by actual trial in a suitable oscillatory circuit. It is important that the crystal 
should be allowed to attain its working temperature before deciding that further grinding is 
desirable. 


Crystal mountings 

60. Three types of mounting have been developed and all are used to some extent. Least 
frequently employed is that in which the crystal itself has a metallic electrode sputtered directly 
upon each face, the crystal being then mounted on its edge between light springs, or laid hori- 
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Fic. 40, Cnap. 1X.—Mounting for quartz crystal. 
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zontally upon a conducting surface, a copper strip contact resting upon the upper metallised 
face of the crystal. A more common form used with unmetallised crystals is shewn in fig. 40. 
It consists of a dust-tight case, which contains a lower electrode upon which the crystal lies in a 
shallow circular trough. The upper electrode is mounted upon a micrometer screw by means of 
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which it can be brought as near to the crystal as may be desired, without actually touching it. 
The employment of an air gap is desirable for two reasons. First, the mechanical load upon the 
vibrating crystal is redyced, and its oscillatory properties are more easily stimulated. Second, 
the frequency of oscillation’ depends to some degree upon the mechanical damping, and by 
varying the air gap a variation of the frequency can be obtained, which however is only over a 


small range. Electrodes must be unaffected by atmospheric conditions and are therefore usually 
made from stainless steel. 


Maintenance of oscillations 


61. In order to maintain the crystal in oscillation at its natural frequency, it is necessary 
to supply power in a manner similar to that employed for the maintenance of any other oscillation, 
and a thermonic valve (triode) is generally adopted for this purpose. A suitable circuit is shown 
in fig. 41. The quartz crystal is inserted between the two electrodes of the mounting and the 
latter are connected to grid and filament of the valve, a grid leak being provided to avoid complete 
insulation of the grid, and to maintain the latter at the desired potential with reference to the 
filament. The anode circuit contains an inductance L which may have a condenser C connected, 
in parallel as shown, but for the present this condenser may be disregarded. The existence of the 
grid-anode inter-electrode capacitance is of importance in the action, which is approximately as 
follows. Assuming that the filament is heated, on closing the switch (S) there will be an increasing 
electron current through the valve, and owing to the reactance of the coil L this increase of current 





Fic. 41, Cap. IX.—Circuit in which oscillation may be maintained 
by quartz crystal. 


is accompanied by a fall of anode-filament potential. The grid-anode inter-electrode capacitance 
and the small condenser formed by the crystal and its electrode are in series between anode and 
filament, and therefore the fall of anode-filament potential will be accompanied by a change of 
potential between the electrodes, i.e. a change of P.D. between the faces of the crystal. The 
latter will therefore either expand or contract, and will then vibrate mechanically with lightly 
damped sinusoidal motion, the mode of vibration being longitudinal. As it vibrates, sinusoidal 
variations of P.D. are developed upon its faces, and by means of connections to the electrodes 
the varying P.D. is applied between grid and filament. The variations of anode current so 
caused must cause further changes of anode-filament P.D. and consequently, further oscillation 
of the crystal, the phasing of these resultant changes being such that the crystal is maintained in 
mechanical vibration at its natural frequency with undamped or increasing amplitude. The 
correct phasing conditions are fulfilled if the anode circuit reactance is positive, i.e. inductive at 
the frequency to which the crystal is resonant. It will be observed that the anode current is a 
pulsating one and may be considered to consist of a steady component and an oscillating 
component, the latter having the frequency of the crystal oscillation. By means of the condenser 
C the anode circuit may be brought nearly into resonance with this frequency, with a considerable 
increase in the circulating current of the circuit. This crystal controlled oscillation may be used 
to control the frequency of the requisite number of amplifying stages combined if necessary 
with frequency multiplication, so that the desired aerial output power is achieved. 
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Effect of temperature variation 


62. X-cut crystals have a negative temperature coefficient, the natural frequency decreasing 
by about 30 parts in a million per degree Centigrade. They are suitable for use in the type of 
mounting shown in fig. 40 and generally require a small air gap. In commercial practice they 
are frequently used to control the frequency of ground transmitters without temperature control, 
because they oscillate readily and parasitic oscillations are not so troublesome as in Y-cut crystals. 
Y-cut crystals have a positive temperature coefficient which may be as much as 100 parts in a 
million per degree Centigrade. If used in a mounting without an air gap, oscillations are more 
easily maintained than in the X-cut plate. For this reason Y-cut plates are often used in com- 
mercial aircraft and marine transmitters operating upon a single frequency. They are more prone 
to parasitic oscillation than are X-cut plates. If cut from a natural crystal at certain definite 
angles with respect to the X, Y and Z axes, it is possible to obtain a plate having a temperature 
coefficient approaching zero. The AT-cut for example, is parallel to the X axis and inclined at 
an angle of 35° to the Z axis. This angle has to be very accurately determined and maintained 
during cutting and grinding, and consequently such plates are not in common use. 


High frequency transmitters 

63. The general principles outlined above are applicable to transmitters up to a frequency 
of about 60 M.c/s. As the frequency increases beyond about 1 M.c/s, increasing care must be 
exercised to avoid stray coupling between components and the shunting effect of accidental 
capacitance. The avoidance of these effects is made more difficult by the necessity for close 
grouping of the various parts in order to reduce the resistance and inductance of connecting links. 
Condensers which function perfectly on lower frequencies may become resonant circuits or 
inductive reactances owing to the presence of their internal conductors. Ohmic losses in con- 
ductors may actually be increased by using tube or wire of a gauge larger than a certain optimum 
and in any case it is desirable that the turns of tuning coils should be spaced by an amount equal 
to, and preferably double, the diameter of the conductor. Interchangeable coils are a necessity 
if any considerable frequency range is to be covered, switch or plug variation of inductance being 
avoided whenever possible. Radio-frequency chokes may give rise to irregularities of operation 
owing to their distributed capacitance. 


As the frequency becomes higher it is a matter of increasing difficulty to achieve the degree 
of frequency constancy demanded by the ordinary method of C.W. reception, i.e. the heterodyne 
method described in Chapter X. A frequency variation of 500 cycles per second will cause serious 
inconvenience to a receiving operator and almost certainly render many repetitions necessary. If 
the transmitter frequency is only 500 k.c/s. this corresponds to a stability of one part in a thousand, 
which is easily achieved without frequency control. At 5 M.c/s, however, it is equivalent to one 
part in ten thousand, which is hardly attainable without frequency control, except possibly in 
transmitters of very low power. At 50 M.c/s. it corresponds to one part in 100,000, which is a 
high standard even for a quartz-controlled transmitter with thermostatic temperature control. 
A partial remedy is to use 1.C.W. instead of C.W., the transmitter then emitting a characteristic 
note. Heterodyne reception is then of course unnecessary but the frequency band occupied by 
any one line of communication is increased to a corresponding degree, thus giving rise to inter- 
ference between adjacent channels. It is difficult to grind quartz crystals for frequencies higher 
than about 6 M.c:<., for the crystal is then so thin that it becomes slightly flexible and cannot be 
ground accurately flat and parallel. It is therefore usual in crystal-controlled transmitters of 
high frequency to generate a frequency of the order of 3 M.c/s, the final frequency being attained 
by a process of frequency multiplication in the amplifier stages. Tourmaline crystals may be 
used up to about 20 M.c/s, but this material is much more expensive than quartz and its utility 
is limited by this factor. 


64, The circuit diagram of a typical quartz-controlled ground station transmitter is shown 
in fig. 42. The quartz-controlled master-oscillator is of the push-pull type, and any one of four 
crystals may be selected by means of a switch, so that four “‘ spot frequencies ” can be maintained 
with a high order of accuracy. A valve-controlled master-oscillator.is also provided in case of a 
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breakdown of any crystal, or to generate any frequency other than those provided for by the 
crystal control. Both the master-oscillators may be thermostatically controlled, although no 
arrangements to this end are given in the diagram. Following the crystal oscillator is a buffer 
amplifier having an oscillatory circuit magnetically coupled to its anode circuit ; this supplies 
the excitation to the grid-filament path of the following stage. The oscillatory circuit may be 
tuned either to the crystal frequency, or to a harmonic, and is referred to as the harmonic selector. 
As the push-pull layout greatly reduces the even harmonics it is necessary to select and amplify 
one of the odd ones, the third being generally used. The third and fourth stages are power 
amplifiers, and must be neutralised, but the neutralising condensers have been omitted for 
simplicity. The output of the final stage is applied to an auto-transformer which serves to match 
the anode A.C. resistance of the valves to the actual load, the latter being of course the transmitting 
aerial. If directly fed from the transmitter, the aerial is connected to the terminal marked (AE) 
and the earth or counterpoise to the terminal marked (L or E) while if the aerial is fed through 
transmission lines, these are connected to the terminals (L) and (L or E). 

The keying arrangements are shown only in outline, the system used being called “ absorp- 
tion’ keying. The object of this is to keep the H.T. voltage as nearly constant as possible, by 
maintaining an approximately equal load on the generator at all times. The two power amplifying 
stages derive their negative grid bias from a diode rectifier which is fed from a single-phase A.C. 
supply, and the magnetic key is arranged to vary the bias. When the key is “up” the grids 
are biassed so negatively that the anode current in both stages is reduced to zero, and when 
“down ” a portion of the bias resistance is short-circuited, the grids become less negative, and 
normal anode current flows. The absorber valve has a resistance of suitable value in its anode 
circuit, and the power dissipated in this stage is equal to that dissipated in the power amplifier 
stages. When the-key is ‘“‘ up ’ the absorber valve grid bias is normal, allowing appreciable anode 
current to flow, while when “ down ” the bias is so negative that the anode current is suppressed. 
In effect therefore, when the morse key is operated, the magnetic key transfers the generator load 
from the power amplifiers to the absorption valve and vice versa. The actual keying circuits are 
generally more complex than those shown. The anode voltage of the buffer stage can be varied 
at a suitable audio frequency by closing the switch marked “ close for M.C.W.” The transmission 
is then of the modulated continuous wave type. 


Ultra-high-frequency oscillations 

65. The method of maintaining oscillations by means of the triode which was discussed in 
the earlier portion of this chapter, depends upon the production of an oscillatory grid-filament 
P.D. by coupling the grid circuit to the anode circuit of the triode. This may be termed the 
“reaction” method of maintaining oscillation. If in a circuit of this type an attempt is made to 
produce extremely high frequency oscillations, it is found that there is a limit beyond which any 
given valve will fail to produce the desired effect. This failure is in part caused by the difficulty 
of designing an oscillatory circuit having a natural frequency higher than 100 M.c/s (corresponding 
to a wavelength of 3 metres) owing to the inherent inductance of connecting leads to the valve 
electrodes and to the existence of distributed capacitance. Careful attention to these points 
may result in an increase in frequency up to about 300 M.c/s (A = 1 metre) but it is impossible 
to maintain oscillations at a frequency appreciably higher than this owing to a further limitation 
which does not depend upon the circuit constants, namely, the time taken for the emitted electrons 
to reach the anode of the valve. It may be said that at frequencies sufficiently high to make the 
mass of the electrons an appreciable factor in the determination of their motion, the reaction 
method fails to maintain the desired oscillation. 

Electronic oscillations are defined as oscillations produced in a thermionic system by virtue of 
the inertia of the electron. The work of Barkhausen and Kurz is generally regarded as the 
foundation of this branch of the subject, their discovery of electronic oscillations resulting from 
certain tests on the degree of vacuum in transmitting valves. In these experiments a positive 
potential was applied to the grid and a negative potential to the anode, and positive ions produced 
by grid current would then fall into the anode, so that the magnitude of the anode current could 
be taken as an indication of the degree of softness of the valve. -As a result, it was found that 
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an anode current was sometimes established in such a direction that it could only be caused by 
an electron flow to the anode, and not a positive ion current. When this phenomenon was pro- 
duced, a simple wavemeter situated near the valve indicated the production of oscillations by 
the valve. Further research shewed that if the grid of a triode is maintained at a positive potential 
with reference to the filament, while the anode potential is maintained at zero or a slightly 
negative value, oscillations can be maintained in a circuit connected either between grid and anode, 
grid and filament, or anode and filament. These oscillations depend upon periodic motion of 
electrons in the inter-electrode space, and are only maintained when the natural frequency of the 
circuit has a certain relationship with the frequency of vibration of the electrons.’ One explanation 
advanced by these physicists to explain the results is as follows. Electrons emitted by the 
filament receive acceleration owing to the positive grid potential, and some of them pass through 
the grid, after which their acceleration becomes negative. A number of them therefore have 
their direction reversed, travelling back towards the grid, passing through the latter to the 
vicinity of the filament. Here they are repelled by the presence of other emitted electrons and 
attracted by the positive grid, their direction of motion again undergoing reversal. Hence a 
number of electrons are constantly maintained in periodic or oscillatory motion in the inter- 
electrode space, and this constitutes an oscillatory current of very high frequency. With certain 
assumptions, the wavelength can be calculated from the formula 
a = 1,000 a, Vz — dz Va 

V/V, Ve — Va 
in which 

d, = twice the distance between anode and filament. 

a, = twice the distance between grid and filament. 

V, = anode-filament P.D. 

V,, = grid-filament P.D. 
One of the assumptions made in deriving this expression is that the electrodes are flat parallel 
planes, and the error in usjng this formula to calculate the wavelength obtainable with triodes of 
ordinary design may be as much as 25 per cent. 


66. The above theory fails to account for the establishment of an electron current in the 
anode circuit of the valve. It has been pointed out, however, that if an alternating component 
of P.D. exists between grid and anode, work is done on the moving electrons during the half- 
cycle in which they receive acceleration toward the anode, and work is done by the electrons 
during the half-cycle in which they move toward the grid. Electrons reach the anode during the 
former half-cycle, if the steady negative potential is less than the peak value of anode grid P.D. 
on the positive half-cycle. The work done by the electrons determines the amount of damping 
which can be made good in the oscillatory circuit, resembling in this respect the overcoming of 
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Fic. 43, Cuap. IX.—Barkhausen-Kurz oscillator. 
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damping by reaction in the ordinary triode oscillator. From this point of view, the anode current 
represents electrons which are wasted so far as the production of oscillations is concerned, i.e. it 
represents a form of damping loss. Another mechanism of maintenance is possible when the 
anode diameter is considerably greater than the grid diameter and the anode is at filament 
potential. The grid anode space may then become saturated while the grid filament space is 
unsaturated, and it has been suggested that successive regions of high and low electron density 
may be set up in the grid-anode space, these régions moving to and fro periodically in a manner 
resembling the compression and rarefactions constituting a sound wave. A circuit connected 
between grid and anode, the natural period of which is twice the time taken by an electron to 
pass from grid to anode, would then be maintdined in oscillation. A circuit suitable for the pro- 
duction of B-K oscillations is shewn in fig. 43, although all triodes are not adapted for use in 
this manner. Best results are obtained with an optimum ratio of anode diameter to grid diameter, 
which is about 3:1. A close spiral of fine wire appears to form the design of grid most conducive 
to the maintenance of oscillations, while the anode should be of cylindrical form. Attempts to 
produce the desired results with the commercial designs of valve having an anode of flattened 
box form with a V or N filament have so far been unsuccessful, and best results are obtained with 
valves in which the filament is short and straight, with the grid and anode carefully mounted 
concentrically with.the filament. Only by such precautions can any appreciable power output 
be obtained. The grid becomes the electrode which is called upon to dissipate most heat, and grid 
failure is usually the factor which determines the life of the valve. 


It has been stated that the anode electron current represents a damping loss, and it is desirable 
to reduce this as far as possible. This is the chief reason for applying a negative potential to the 
anode, although the equation given above shews that an increase in negative anode potential 
leads to a slight decrease of wavelength or increase of frequency. It may now be stated that 
this equation is based on the assumption that the period of the oscillation is approximately four 
times the “‘ time of flight ’’ of an electron, the latter term being now in common use to denote 
the time of transit of an electron from cathode to anode. 


The magnetron 


67. The generic term magnetron is applied to any type of thermionic valve in which the 
anode current is controlled by the presence of a magnetic field, instead of, or sometimes in addition 
to, the control exercised by the electric potential of the grid. The practical form of magnetron is 
usually a diode and only this form need be mentioned. A typical example is shewn diagram- 
matically in fig. 44 in which the cathode is a directly heated filament, and is surrounded by a 
cylindrical anode, which is split along its length to reduce eddy current losses. The electrodes 
are mounted in a glass envelope in the usual way, but in the anode-cathode space a magnetic 
field of about 20 to 50 oersteds is maintained by a solenoidal winding which surrounds the bulb. 
The figure shews that the filament lies in the same direction as the magnetic field. The electrons 
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Fic. 44, Cap. [IX.—Diagrammatic representation of magnetron 
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which are emitted by the filament constitute an electric current, and on several previous occasions 
reference has been made to the force exerted by a magnetic field upon an electric current—or 
upon a moving electric charge, which is the same thing. An electron which is emitted from a 
filament into a magnetic field will experience this force, and consequently receive acceleration, 
the latter being proportional to its velocity and at right angles to its direction of motion. If the 
magnetic field is uniform this results in the electron taking a path which is the arc of a circle. 
This effect is present in all valves having a co-cylindrical arrangement of directly heated filament 
and anode, owing to the magnetic field set up by the filament heating current, but it only becomes 
of importance in high-power valves carrying filament currents of the order of 50 amperes, and 
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Fic. 45, Cuar. IX.—Paths of electrons with variation of 
magnetic field strength. 


the additional magnetising coil is necessary to produce magnetron phenomena in low-power 
valves. The effect of the magnetic field upon the anode current is shewn in fig. 45. If the magnetic 
field strength is negligible an electron leaving the filament will travel to the anode by the shortest 
path, as shewn by the dotted line A. An increase in the strength of the field will cause the electron 
to be deflected, travelling a path somewhat as shewn at B, while if the field strength exceeds a 
certain value the electron will travel in a closed path as shewn at C, in which case the anode 
current will fall to zero. The magnetic field strength necessary to cause the electrons to fail to 
reach the anode is given by the equation 
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where V is the anode-filament P.D. and 7 the radius of the anode. This “ cut-off’’ is very 
critical, and a considerable variation of anode current is obtainable for slight variations of 
magnetic field strength. The action of a magnetron is therefore analogous with that of a triode, 
except that the anode current is controlled by variation of the strength of the magnetic field 
instead of by variation of the grid-filament potential. 


68. The type of magnetron most used for the production of very high frequency oscillations 
is the split-anode type shewn in fig. 46. The anode consists of two half-cylinders of nickel which 
are insulated from each other and have separate leading-in conductors. A tuned circuit is con- 
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Fic. 46, Cuap. IX.—Split-anode magnetron. 


nected between the two halves of the anode, the H.T. supply being arranged by means of a centre 
tap on the inductance, the magnetic field being produced by a solenoidal winding carrying direct 
current, and the field strength being adjusted to a value at which the anode current is reduced 
to nearly but not quite zero. The mechansim by which oscillations are produced is not entirely 
understood, but the magnetron is certainly capable of maintaining oscillations of the order of 
5,000 M.c/s, corresponding to a wavelength of about six centimetres, and the power obtainable 
is much greater than with triodes producing the Barkhausen-Kurz type of oscillation. It is 
therefore probable that the magnetron will undergo considerable development to meet the demand 
for additional communication channels in the ultra-high frequency band. 
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CHAPTER X.—RADIO TELEGRAPHIC RECEPTION 


E.ML¥. AND CURRENT IN A RECEIVING AERIAL 


1. In the preceding chapters we have discussed the production of electromagnetic radiation 
of frequencies such as are actually employed for radio-communication, without reference to the 
means employed to detect the presence of such radiation at the receiving station. The principles 
involved in the latter process will be the subject of the present chapter. We have already seen 
(Chapter VII) that the radiation from a transmitting aerial consists of a travelling electrical 
field, the strength of which varies sinusoidally both in space and time, or alternatively of a 
magnetic field having similar characteristics. These fields are in phase with each other, 
and if the wave is normally polarised, the direction of the electric field is vertical and that 
of the magnetic field horizontal, the plane of polarisation being perpendicular to the 
direction of propagation of the wave. This electromagnetic field travels with a velocity 
of 3 xX 10" centimetres per second, which is generally denoted by the symbol c. Consider the 
effect of the electromagnetic wave upon any electric circuit in its path. If at any point in the 
field two metal plates are suspended one above the other, d centimetres apart (fig. la), the 
passage of the electromagnetic disturbance through the volume of ether enclosed by them is 
equivalent to the existence of a P.D. between the plates, and we may find’ the magnitude of 
this P.D. quite simply. If the peak electric field strength is I electrostatic units, the peak 
P.D. is equal to Fd E.S. units or 300 fd volts, because 1 E.S. unit of P.D. is 300 volts. Instead 
of suspending this condenser in mid-air, consider a single vertical wire @ centimetres in’ 
length, as in fig. lb. A magnetic field of strength % travelling with a velocity of c centimetres 
per second in the region in which the wire is situated, will set up an induced E.M.F. in this wire 





«b> EMF induced in vertical wire 
Fie. 1, Cuap X —Induced voltage due to electromagnetic field. 
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in accordance with Faraday’s law, and again its magnitude can be easily calculated, from the 
relation & = ae == 300#d volts. As previously shewn (Chapter VII) the magnetic field 
strength % and the electric field strength J’of the wave are equal numerically although expressed 
in different units, and therefore, whether we chose to consider the wave as an electrical or as a 
magnetic phenomenon, the magnitude of the E.M.F. set up in a given region is the same. It 
must be carefully noted that the voltage at any point in the field is not the sum of the two voltages 
derived above, for these are merely different aspects of the same thing. The electric field is 
identical with the moving magnetic flux, while the magnetic field is identical with the moving 
electric flux, and the peak P.D. between two points in space, their vertical distance apart being 
a centimetres, is either 300 I'd or 300 #d volts. At the distances over which radio communication 
is generally used, the electric field strength is only of the order of from 10-7 to 10-* E.S. Units. 
It is therefore more conveniently expressed in millivolts (or microvolts) per metre: Since 


1 E.S.U. = 300 volts per centimetre, 1 millivolt per metre = E.S.U. 





1 
3 x 10? 


Example.—At Cranwell, the peak value of the electric field strength due to the London 
Regional transmitter of the B.B.C. was found to be 10-* E.S.U. Express this in millivolts per 
metre and find the peak E.M.F. induced in a vertical aerial 10 metres in height. 


1 E.S.U. = 300 volts per centimetre 
“. 10-8 E.S.U. = 3 x 10-6 volts per centimetre 
= 3 x 10-‘ volts per metre 
= +3 millivolts per metre. 


The total E.M.F. acting in the aerial circuit will therefore be -3 x 10 = 3 millivolts. 


2. As the vertical wire must possess distributed capacitance, inductance and resistance, 
the induced E.M.F. is able to establish a current in the wire, and the latter is then said to act 
as a receiving aerial. The current may be considered to be a conduction current in the wire, 
and a corresponding displacement current in the surrounding medium, the circuit consisting of 
the wire itself and the capacitance existing between different parts of the conductor. If the 
induced voltage has an R.M.S. value of E volts, and the total impedance of the aerial circuit 
is Z ohms, the R.M.S. value of the current is given by the usual equation, 


E 


4 


and will attain its greatest value if the receiving aerial circuit is in resonance with the frequency 
of the distant radiant circuit, i.e., the transmitter. The receiving aerial will offer no reactance 


at this frequency and the value of the current will be > In order to obtain maximum current, 


therefore, the inductance and capacitance in the receiving aerial circuit must be adjusted to 
such values that 


=o 
aC 


where L and C are the effective inductance and capacitance of the whole circuit. The principles 
involved in tuning receiving aerial to a given frequency may be simplified by considering only 
the earthed aerial, and assuming also that its effective capacitance C and inductance L are 
constant for aj frequencies. Thus a certain small receiving aerial is found to have an effective 
inductance of 60 microhenries, an effective capacitance of 170 micro-microfarads, and an effective 


oL = 
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resistance of 50 ohms. With neither inductance nor capacitance added, therefore, its resonaht 
frequency is 
1 


2n4/LC 
1 


Sooo 
an [® ,, 170 
108 “* 1012 


= 1-57 x 108 cycles per second (1,570 k.c/s.}. 


t= 


Aerial tuni 

3. (i) Now suppose it is required to adjust this aerial to receive a signal on a frequency of 
8 x 10° cycles per second. As the signal frequency is lower than the resonant frequency of 
the aerial, the desired result is obtained by adding inductive reactance in series between the 
aerial and earth. To find the reactance required, we observe that the reactance of the aerial 
alone is 


aC 
and w = 2x x -8 x 10® = 5-025 x lu? 


1012 
a : = 6) a ee 
Xn = (5-025 x 10° x 60 x 10-9) — (ga 170) 
= 301-5 — 1168 
= ~ 866-5 ohms. 


The negative sign confitms that the reactance of the aerial circuit at the particular frequency 
is capacitive, and an inductive reactance of + 866-5 ohms must be added to bring the aerial 
circuit into resonance with the distant transmitter. This corresponds to an inductance of 
172 microhenries, although (as shown in Chapter V) the added reactance may be constituted 
by an inductance of smaller value than this, in parallel with a condenser of a certain value. 
The cardinal point to be remembered is that if the distant transmitter has a frequency higher 
than the natural frequincy of the aerial, capacitive reactance must be interposed between the 
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Fic. 27 Cuap, X.—Tuning devices for receiving aerial. 
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aerial and earth, while if the frequency of the transmitter is lower than the natural frequency 
of the aerial, inductive reactance must be inserted. The necessary tuning reactance may be 
obtained by a combination of inductance and capacitance, either or both being variable in order 
that the receiver may be adjusted to cover a given frequency range,-but no matter how complex 
the aerial circuit may appear, the aerial circuit as a whole always operates as an acceptor circuit 
for the frequency to which it is tuned. Three possible arrangements of the receiving aerial 
circuit are shown in fig. 2, in which L, C, R are the constants of the aerial, e the effective 
E.M.F. induced in the aerial by the incoming signal, and Li, C; the tuning inductance and 
capacitance. 

(ii) The arrangement shown in fig. 2a has already been illustrated by a numerical example ; 
it should be noted that if it is desired to receive frequencies above the resonant frequency of 
the aerial, the total tuning reactance must be capacitive, and it will be necessary to insert a 
series condenser, resulting in the circuit shewn in fig. 2b. 


Example.—tIn fig. 2b if the aerial inductance is 60 uH, its capacitance 170 uuF, and the 
added inductance 1080 dH, find the frequency range which will be covered if C; is variable 
between 30 and 300 usF. 


The total effective capacitance C, is that of C and C; in series, or C, =e 
t 
When Ct = 30 ube, 
30 x 170 
Ce BI ee 
When Ct = 300 upF, 
300 x 170 
C= 300 + 17 ~ 108°8 aa F. 
The lowest frequency will be 
As 10° 


2x4/(1080 + 60) x 108-5 
= 451,000 cycles per second (451 k.c/s.), 


and the highest frequency 
“va 10° 
*  2xx/(1080 + 60) X 25°5 
= 930,000 cycles per second (930 k.c/s.). 
(iii) In the arrangement shown in fig. 2c it is easily demonstrated by methods explained in 
Chapter V that if L; is very much larger than L the resonant frequency is approximately 


f 1 

aE eS 

 Qn/Lt (C + Cr) 

ie., for tuning purposes we must regard the tuning condenser to be in parallel with the aerial 


capacitance. It must particularly be noted that no “ rejector ” action is involved in the parallel 
combination of L; and C; since it is not in resonance with the signal frequency. 


Example.—lIf the aerial inductance is 60 »H, the aerial capacitance 170 ueF, the added 
inductance 1080 »H and the added capacitance is variable from 30 to 300 uF, find the tuning 
range. 

The highest frequency will be 

10° 
ho SS eS 
22/1080 (170 + 30) 
== 334,200 cycles per second (334 k.c/s.), 
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and the lowest frequency 
10° 
Ax 224/1080 (170 + 300) 


=x 224,000 cycles per second (224 k.c/s.). 


(iv) In obtaining the above results, it was assumed that the aerial capacitance is constant 
at all frequencies, but this is not strictly true ; nevertheless, the approximations are sufficiently 
close to enable one to predict the probable tuning range of a given circuit when used with a 
particular aerial. Other arrangements of the aerial tuning system are discussed in later 

; and immediate attention must be devoted to the means whereby the reception of a 
signal is made perceptible to the human senses. In order to appreciate this problem it is essential 
to bear in mind that the strength of the field radiated by a transmitter is rapidly attenuated as 
the distance from the transmitter increases and it is often necessary to detect the presence of a 
signal having a field strength of the order of one microvolt per metre. If the height of the 
receiving aerial is 10 metres and its resistance, including that of the tuning devices and earth 
connection, 50 ohms, a field of this intensity would establish an aerial current of only 


1 1 mlerovele *2 microampere. It is quite impossible to detect an alternating current 


50 ohms 
of this magnitude by any direct-reading instrument such as a hot-wire ammeter and it is necessary 
to employ some form of detector which possesses the required degree of sensitivity. 


RECTIFICATION 
Necessity for rectification 


4. The telephone receiver described in Chapter II can be designed in such a manner that 
it is sensitive to extremely small variations of current, i.e. of the order of one-tenth of a 
microampere. At first sight, therefore, it might be inferred that the presence of current in the 
receiving aerial could be detected by connecting a telephone receiver (or a pair of such receivers) 
in series between the aerial proper and earth. This simple solution is not effective for several 
reasons which must be fully appreciated, and therefore merit a somewhat detailed discussion. 
It is convenient to refer to the physiological processes by which the sensation of sound is produced 
in the human brain as “‘ hearing,’’ while the sound may be defined as that which is heard. The 
process of hearing is extremely complicated and, like all other phenomena connected with the 
nervous system, cannot be said to be fully understood. It is however known that when the 
drum of the ear is set into vibration by sound, the presence of the latter is signalled to the brain. 
The sound consists of mechanical vibration of Lhe medium with which the ear-drum is in contact, 
which is generally air at atmospheric pressure, and the sensations produced by the sound depend 
upon three characteristic properties of the vibration. These are first the frequency, second 
the intensity and third the wave form, but when dealing with C.W. or I.C.W. reception we are 
chiefly concerned with the first of these characteristics, the frequency. The ear and brain 
perceive as sound only such vibrations as possess frequencies lying between a lower and an 
upper limit ; these limits cannot be sharply defined, for they vary in different individuals, and 
even in the same individual according to the circumstances existing at the time. Direct detection 
of a radio signal by the telephone receiver, then, is not possible for the following reasons :— 


(i) In normal individuals the extreme lower limit is about 16 cycles per second, and the 
upper about 20,000 cycles per second. The upper limit is therefore lower than the lowest 
frequency used for radio communication, and consequently, if a telephone receiver were connected 
in the manner suggested above, the vibration of the telephone diaphragm at the frequency of 
the signal would not convey to the brain any sensation of sound. 


(ii) In a telephone receiver of ordinary design, the passage of a radio-frequency current 
would not set up an appreciable vibration of the diaphragm, which owing to its stiffness and 
inertia possesses a natural frequency of the order of only 1,000 cycles per second. The resonance 
is not very sharp in the normal designs, and a fairly even response can be attained over a frequency 
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range of say 200 to 2,000 cycles per second, but the response of the diaphragm falis off rapidly 
as the latter frequency is exceeded, and above about 5,000 cycles per second practically no 
response can be obtained. A typical response characteristic for a commercial instrument is 
shewn in fig. 3. 


(iii) The windings and connecting leads of the telephone receiver possess considerable 
inductance and distributed capacitance. The inductance of a telephone winding of ordinary 
design may be of the order of 1 henry, which is very much greater than is required in the aerial 
circuit for tuning purposes. This inductive winding is however shunted by the distributed 
capacitance which may be of the order of 100uuF and consequently will offer very much less 
opposition to an alternating current of radio frequency, e.g. if w = 5 x 10% the capacitive 
reactance of the shunt path is only 2 x 10 ohms, while an inductance of 1 henry offers a reactance 
of 5 x 10° ohms. Hence only a small portion of the current will flow through the windings, 
and very little response would be obtained even if the mechanical characteristics of the diaphragm 
could be modified to allow it to vibrate at higher frequencies. 
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Fic. 3, Cu»p X.—Frequency response of telephone receiver. 


Rectification by ideal diode 


5 (i) It may appear that the impossibility of direct employment of the telephone receiver 
for radio reception has been given more consideration than is merited by its importance, but 
experience shows that operators frequently fail to appreciate the necessity for the inclusion of 
other apparatus in the receiver. The telephone receiver can be, and is, almost universally used 
as a receiving device in radio-telegraphy, in conjunction with other devices which cause the 
current through the telephone to vary in amplitude at a frequency which is within its responsive 
capability. The necessary steps are first, rectification of the radio-frequency currents and 
second, variation of their amplitude at a rate which is within the limits of efficient response 
of the telephone, e.g. from 200 to 2,000 times per second. A rectifier has already been 
defined as a conductor which does not obey Ohm’s law, or which has a non-linear 
current/voltage characteristic, and the rectification of an alternating voltage in order to 
provide direct current H.T. supply for the C.W. transmitter has been described in the previous 
chapter. Now suppose that owing to the operation of a distant C.W. transmitter a radio- 
frequency current is established in a receiving aerial circuit which is tuned to the transmitter 
frequency by means of an added inductance ; as shewn in Chapter V, the P.D. across the ends 
of this inductance may be much greater than the E.M.F. induced in the aerial. A rectifier and 
a telephone receiver, in series, may be connected across the ends of the inductance, the circuit 
being then as shown in fig. 4, in which the rectifier is a two-electrode valve or diode. A 
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reservoir condenser C, is connected in parallel with the telephones. This serves not only as a 
reservoir but also to reduce the radio-frequency impedance of the path between the points 
A and B to a negligible value. 


(ii) The action of this circuit may be studied with the aid of the characteristic curve of the 
rectifier. The general shape of the diode characteristic has been discussed in Chapter VIII, 
but it will simplify the present explanation if we assume the diode to possess the ideal character- 
istic shown in fig. 5, ie. a linear relation between anode voltage (V) and anode current (J) 
for all positive valves of V, and zero current for all negative values of V. When no oscillatory 
P.D. exists between the ends of the inductance the anode-filament P.D. of the diode is zero, 
and no anode current will flow. During the reception of an electro-magnetic wave an oscillatory 
aerial current will be established, causing a difference of potential between the ends of the tuning 
inductance. This P.D. is applied to the rectifying circuit, that is, to all intents and purposes, 
to the anode-filament path of the diode, for as already pointed out, the presence of the reservoir 
condenser ensures that no appreciable radio-frequency P.D. will exist between the points A and B. 





Fic. 4, Cuap X.—-Simple receiver with diode rectifier. 


During those half-cycles of oscillatory anode-filament P.D. in which the anode is positive with 
respect to the filament, an anode current will be established, which will flow through the tuning 
inductance and charge the reservoir condenser. Electrons reaching the plate A set up a displace- 
ment current in the dielectric and repulsion of electrons from the plate B, which therefore becomes 
positively charged. During the half-cycles in which the anode is negative to the filament, the 
anode filament path of the diode is non-conductive and no such anode current can exist. The 
electron current flowing into the reservoir condenser at the point A thus consists of a series of 
unidirectional impulses as shown in the diagram. 


6. (i) So far the presence of the telephones has been ignored, for as previously stated no 
appreciable portion of the radio-frequency currents will pass through them. The windings 
however constitute a path by which the reservoir condenser is free to discharge, and therefore 
the charge introduced into it by the impulses of electron current will leak away at the average 
rate at which it is received, in the form of.a unidirectional current through the windings. With 
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the ideal form of rectifier characteristic postulated, if the peak voltage applied to the rectifier 
is 7°, and the anode A.C. resistance of the valve is ra, the peak value of the anode current is a 


and the average value of anode current over a complete cycle is 7 This is the value of the 


a 
steady current which will be established through the windings of the telephone receiver, 
during the first cycle of the oscillatory voltage. If the impedance of the telephone receiver is 
negligible compared to the anode A.C. resistance of the valve, each successive positive half-cycle 
will give rise to a current of this value, so that during the whole of the period in which the 


oscillatory P.D. is applied, a steady current of 7 amperes will flow through the telephone 
windings. 
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Fic. 5, Cuap. X.—Rectification of oscillatory voltage of constant amplitude by ideal rectifier. 


(ii) The effect of this current on the telephone magnets will depend upon the direction of 
the current, for if in one direction round the winding it will increase the pull on the diaphragm, 
in the contrary direction it will weaken the magnets slightly and tend to release the 
diaphragm. In either event, no vibration of the diaphragm ensues, and little if any indication 
of the présence of the aerial current will be given although if the transmitter is very close to the 
receiver, a single click may be heard when the transmitting key is pressed, and another when 
itisreleased. If however, a high resistance microammeter were inserted in place of the telephones 
the pointer would be deflected, rising to some mean value, e.g. under the operating conditions 
of fig. 5, to 475 microamperes. 
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Approximate rectified current with resistance load 
7. The value = which has been obtained above assumes that the impedance of the circuit 


a 
(external to the diode itself), is zero. Since this cannot be true in practice, owing to the presence 
of the telephone receivers and reservoir condenser, the rectifier current will be less than this, 
because the P.D. across the reservoir condenser causes the anode to become more and more 
negative with respect to the filament, during the time that the radio-frequency voltage is applied. 


The value -- for the rectified current must therefore be regarded as an upper limit which 
cannot be exceeded. 


An exact derivation of the correct value involves somewhat heavy mathematics and is 
purely of academic interest, since no rectifier possesses the ideal characteristics postulated. 
Since, however, it is found experimentally that on the application of a radio-frequency voltage 
of constant amplitude, the counter-E.M.F. of the reservoir condenser reaches a mean steady 
value in the course of the first few cycles, continuing then to receive during each successive 
positive half-cycle a charge just sufficient to maintain a practically steady current through 
the load, we may obtain an approximation to the load current and the counter-E.M.F. of the 
condenser as follows. As before, let ¥° be the peak value of the applied voltage, C, the capacitance 
of the reservoir condenser, 7, the anode A.C. resistance of the valve, R the load resistance and 
e the counter-E.M.F. of the reservoir condenser. Then the charging current during any positive 
half-cycle will be 


wT —«6 


UVa 


I= 





flowing for neatly-7 second. The charge received by the condenser will be 
Gat eee 
2f 22 ft Ta QOrs 

and .he counter-E.M.F. developed, if the load resistance were infinitely high, would be 

Poon. ae vw —e 

3 Cc - oC, Va 

Owing to the presence of the load resistance, the condenser charge leaks away during the negative 
half-cycles, the average current through the resistance being $ amperes. During one half-cycle, 





the charge lost will be aR coulombs, leading to a fall of P.D. equal TER or otk volts. 


Hence 


pees Gs, BOOB 3, Os, 
Ra oC, Ta aC, Va oC,R 


1 rm ~ 
: ( - ol, Ta sa atk) a oC, va 
RF 


we = a+ R+ ok, 


The current J; through the load resistance is > and 


ar 


= R%a+R+ oCRr, 
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Actually, the load current will be rather less than this, because the condenser may charge 
for appreciably less than oF second. The average input resistance of the rectifier is also of 
interest. To the degree of accuracy of the above derivation, if R, is the input resistance, since 
the average value of the applied voltage during one half-cycle is 27. it follows that 





ar 7. 
aR, Uo 
ae R= ot 

Mos = 

¥ 


The average input resistance is of importance in a particular service application of the diode 
(see paragraph 49). 


Detection of I.C.W.. signals 


8. To produce an audible response in the telephone receiver, it is necessary to interrupt or 
vary the current at a rate to which the diaphragm will respond. This variation or interruption 
may be performed either at the transmitter or at the receiver, but if performed at the transmitter 
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Fic. 6, Cuap. X.—Rectification of I.C.W. signal by ideal rectifier. 
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the emission is no longer a continuous wave, but some form of modulated wave, ice., I.C.W., 
M.C.W., or radio-telephony depending upon the nature of the variation. The receiver action 
in the case of I.C.W. transmission is shewn in fig. 6, which is similar to fig. 5 except that the 
voltage applied to the rectifier has a different wave form. The transmission may consist of 
radio-frequency waves which are interrupted 1,000 times per second; if the radio frequency 
is 1 megacycle per second, one group of 500 complete. cycles will occupy 755th of a second, 
while an interval of similar duration will occur between successive groups. As a morse “ dot” 
lasts for about one-twentieth of a second (at 20 words per minute) the number of groups 
comprising a single “ dot ” is 3, + yop = 50. It will be appreciated therefore that neither 
the number of waves per group, nor the duration of individual waves and complete groups 
respectively, can be drawn to scale. During every group of waves, a negative charge will be 
established upon the plate A of the reservoir condenser, and a corresponding positive charge 
on the opposing plate B, the condenser however discharging through the telephones at the 


os: 
we + R 
(approximately) during each group of waves and falls to zero when the group ceases; as each 
group of waves lasts only about y¢,5th of a second and is followed by an interval of about the 
same duration before the.commencement of the next group, the telephone current will rise and 
fall at the same rate, and the telephone diaphragm will be set into vibration at a fundamental 
frequency equal to the number of groups per second, producing a musical note which is easily 
distinguished from other noises which may be present (see paragraphs 5 ef seqg.). Actually 
the vibration will contain higher harmonics, but this is of no importance in telegraphi¢ 
reception. 


average rate at which it is charging. The telephone current therefore rises to a value of 


Square law rectification 


9. Having established the general nature of the process of rectification it must now be 
pointed out that the effect produced by a diode rectifier differs in one important respect from 
that which would be produced by the ideal rectifier hitherto considered. If the rectifier 
characteristic were truly a straight line sloping upward from the origin for all positive values, 
and a straight line of zero slope for all negative values of applied voltage, the charge introduced 
into the telephone condenser would be directly proportional to the peak value of the applied 
voltage. Such a rectifier is said to be a linear one. The term linear is often thought to refer 
to the fact that the characteristic curve is represented by straight lines, but actually it signifies 
that the output voltage, i.e. e, is directly proportional to the peak signal voltage ¥° and can be 
expressed algebraically thus 

e=KS 


where K is a constant of proportion. No such ideal rectifier is known. Referring to the 
characteristic curve of an actual diode, it is found by trial that for small values of anode 
voltage, the anode current varies approximately with the square of the anode voltage. This 
implies’ that for small applied signal voltages, the diode will give a rectified current which 
is proportional to the square of the input voltage. Fig. 7 shows the actual characteristic of 
a diode, and the peak current obtained by applying voltages of various peak values. An 
alternating E.M.F. of peak value 2} volts gives a peak current of -5 milliamperes, while 5 volts 
gives a peak current of 2 milliamperes, that is, doubling the input voltage gives four times the 
rectified current. Similarly, 74 volts input gives a current of 4-5 milliamperes peak value. 
If however, the input voltage is further inereased this ‘‘ square law ” is not maintained, for an 
E.M.F. of 10 volts peak only causes a current of 7-5 milliamperes peak value, whereas if the 
square law were applicable the current would be 8 milliamperes, while a further increase of input 
voltage to 12-5 volts gives only 11 milliamperes instead of 12-5 milliamperes which would be 
obtained if the square law continued to represent this portion of the characteristic. | These effects 
are generally expressed by the statement that the characteristic of a diode rectifier fellows the 
square law (I, oc V3) over the lower portion, and the linear law (I, o V,) over the upper 
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portion. There is no hard and fast line of demarcation, but a few trial values as given above 
will decide in what region either law may be assumed to hold. This law of variation between 
input voltage and resulting current has been explained with specific reference to the diode, 
but it is found that practically all rectifiers in general use such characteristics that for 
input voltages below a certain value the square law may be assumed, while for higher input 
voltages the linear law is more nearly correct. : 





Fic. 7, Coap, X.—Relation between peak input voltage and peak anode current in actual diode. 


10. In the foregoing discussion it was assumed that in the absence of a signal the anode 
and filament of the diode were at the same potential. This condition is not necessary and in 
practice it is generally found advantageous to apply a small positive potential to the anode of 
the valve in order to obtain the greatest rectified current for a given signal voltage. The rectifi- 
cation of a single cycle is then as shown in fig. 8. Under no-signal conditions, the anode voltage 
is E, and the anode current I, During the positive half-cycle the anode current gradually 
increases to I, and falls to I, while during the negative half-cycle it falls to Z,, returning to the 
value J, at the end of the cycle. As the increase of anode current (J, — J,} is greater than the 
decrease (I, — J,) the average current during the cycle is not J, but Zm, where 


a hth, be 
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In the diagram, J, = 4-5 milliamperes, I, = 0-5 milliamperes and J, = 2 milliamperes, hence 


_4:5+0:5 , 2 
In =——4— +9 
== 2-25 milliamperes. 
11. The increase of anode current due to the application of a signal voltage is the rectified 
current. It is equal to Im — I, or to Att, - 8: in the present example this is equal to 


0-25 milliamperes. In fig. 8 this result has also been derived graphically. The construction 
is as follows :—Join I,, I, by a straight line, intersecting the voltage ordinate E, at I,. Bisect 
the straight line J, 5. The bisecting line corresponds to the current ordinate Im, and the 
rectified current is the difference between J and J, as previously stated. The point J, on the 
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Fic. 8, Coap. X.—Rectified current, square law rectification. 
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characteristic curve, which gives the anode current under no-signal conditions, is called the 
operating point and it can be proved that to obtain maximum rectified current the operating 
point should be located where the curvature of the characteristic is greatest. In this connection 
curvature may be explained as follows. Any characteristic curve may be considered to be built 
up of a series of arcs of circles, these arcs having different radii and the arcs themselves being 
very small. Then the arc having the smallest radius is the one having the greatest curvature, 
and the operating point should be situated at the midpoint of this arc. In many practical cases, 
the position of this point can be determined approximately by inspection of the characteristic. 
This rule, namely that the operating point should be located at the point of greatest curvature, 
is applicable to all rectifiers when the applied E.M.F. is small, i.e. less than about one volt. 


C.W. RECEPTION 


12. It has already been shown that if the radio-frequency voltage applied to the rectifier 
is of constant amplitude, as it would be during the reception of continuous wave signals, the 
output of the rectifier will take the form of a direct current, and will cause no vibration of the 
telephone diaphragm. A simple expedient which achieves the desired result is to introduce 
some form of interrupter in series with the telephones, preferably operated by an other than 
electrical means (fig. 9). The operation of this device is as follows. In the absence of a signal 
E.M.F. no anode current flows through the telephone windings and no sound is produced, in 
spite of the fact that the interrupter is in operation. When a signal is received, the voltage 
applied to the rectifier introduces a charge into the reservoir condenser in the manner previously 





Clockwork motor 


Fic. 9, Cuap, X.—Principle of tikker reception of C.W. signal. 


described, and a discharge occurs whenever the telephone circuit is completed by the interrupter. 
The current through the telephone windings consists of a series of undirectional pulses and the 
diaphragm is thrown into vibration at a rate corresponding with the number of interruptions 
per_second ; a device of this nature is called a “ tikker”’. This was the first practical method 
of C.W. reception, and in an emergency might still prove to be of value, but it has been entirely 


soup by a much more effective method which is known as beat reception or heterodyne 
reception. 
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Heterodyne reception 
13. The importance of the phenomenon known as the “ beat effect” has for long been 
recognised in the study of sound. An example familiar to every airman is found in the sound 
produced by a twin-engined aeroplane when the engine speeds differ slightly. If one engine is 
running at 2,000 r.p.m. while the other is running at 2,060 r.p.m. the combined sound of the 
ines will rise and fall in intensity once per second, and this variation in loudness is termed 
the beat effect. As the vibrations in this example are very complex, consider two bodies which 
when set into vibration will set up sinusoidal sound waves in the surrounding air, for example 
two tuning forks which have been individually adjusted to emit a sound having the pitch of 
first lower C, corresponding to a frequency of 128 cycles per second. If both are sounded together, 
the aural impression gained by an observer is that of a single clear note, but if a small piece of 
wax is attached to each prong of one fork, so that its mass is increased, this fork will now have 
a natural frequency slightly lower than the other, e.g. 126 cycles per second. On sounding both 


Higher frequency 
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Sum of the two frequencies shown above 
Fic, 10, Cuap. X.—Beat effect between waves of different frequencies and equal amplitude. 


simultaneously, it will be observed that the emitted sound waxes and wanes in intensity twice 
per second ; the explanation is as follows. The intensity of the sound at any instant is the sum 
of the intensities due to the two separate sources. The sound waves are both sinusoidal in form 
but of different frequency, and this instantaneous sum can be found by plotting the two curves 
showing the instantaneous intensity due to each source over a period of one or more seconds, 
subsequently finding the sum of the two curves at a large number of points on ‘the “ time ” 
axis, and plotting this sum to form a new curve. This process has been performed in fig. 10 in 
which are shown the two component sine curves, the latter being of equal amplitude in this 
particular example. The curve obtained by adding the instantaneous values of each curve is 
also shown, this curve being called the resultant of the other two. The individual half-cycles 
of this resultant are approximately sinusoidal, but the amplitude of each successive half-cycle 
varies in value, growing from zero to a maximum, falling again to zero, again rising to a maximum 
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and so on, so long as the two sources continue to produce their characteristic sound. The 
maximum amplitude of the resultant is twice the amplitude of either component curve and the 
number of beats per second is equal to the difference between the two component frequencies. 


14, The laborious process of graphical addition can be replaced by mathematical addition 
of the two equations representing the component sine waves. Let us assume that these equations 
are 


v, = 7 sin oyt, w, = Inf, 
Vg = 7 sin wy t, = Wf, 
(/; — f) being small compared with f, and f,. It will be convenient to denote the mean frequency 
a by f, and 22f by w; then w = oe, The equation representing the resultant wave 
will then be 
v= v, + ¥,0Fr 
v= 7 (sin w,t + sin a, t) 
The sum of the sines of two angles, say P and Q, is given by the equation 


P+0,,.P-9 


sin P + sinQ = 2 sin 2 5 








Hence 


cme 27 sin AF 8 4 cos M1 O84 


= 2 cos 594 | sin a 


‘The expression has been bracketed in such a way as to emphasise that the resultant is a sinusoidal 
quantity of frequency Ath = f, the maximum amplitude of which is 27°. As shown in 


fig. 10, the amplitude varies between zero and 27°, a complete cycle of this variation occurring 
ti — fy times per second. The number /, — f, is often termed the “ beat frequency,” but it is 
desirable to avoid the use of the term “ frequency ” when referring to the number of beats per 
second, reserving its employment to express the number of cycles per second of an alternating 
quantity. 


15. When the amplitudes of the two component vibrations are not equal, the resultant 
is of somewhat more complicated form, in that the periodic time of the individual waves composing 
a complete beat varies slightly during each’ beat, while the amplitude of the vibration varies 
between two values which are the sum and difference of the amplitudes of the constituent 
quantities, e.g. if the latter are represented by A and B, the amplitude of the resultant varies 
between A -+- Band A — B. The resultant beats caused by the super-position of two vibrations 
of different amplitude is shown in fig. 11. Prior to the rectification of a C.W. signal it is necessary 
to cause an audio-frequency variation in amplitude of the voltage which is to be rectified,, in 
order to produce an audio-frequency change in the telephone current, and the phenomenon 
just described is easily adapted to this end. The method is generally referred to as “ heterodyne 
reception,” the term heterodyne having been coined to denote the “ mixing” of power from 
different sources. There are two methods of applying the heterodyne principle, which are 
termed (i) “separate heterodyne” and (ii) “ autodyne”’ or“ self-heterodyne.” The latter 
cannot be used with a diode detector, and will be explained later. 
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Fic. 11, Coap, X.—Beat effect between waves of different frequencies and unequal amplitude. 


The separate heterodyne 


16. In this system we may consider the receiver proper to consist of the tuned aerial circuit, 
the diode and its ancillary battery, and the telephone receiver. We have seen that this apparatus 
alone will,not cause the telephone diaphragm to vibrate at an audible frequency on the arrival 
of a C.W. signal. In separate heterodyne reception, a small oscillator of extremely low power 
is located near to the receiving aerial circuit. This oscillator generates a radio-frequency current 
in an oscillatory circuit which is tuned to within about 2,000 cycles per second of the signal 
to be received, and is coupled to the receiver aerial system. A radio-frequency E.M.F. of the 
local oscillator frequency is consequently set up in the aerial circuit, but this E.M.F. alone will 
produce no variation of telephone current, for reasons already explained. On the receipt of a 
C.W. signal, however, an E.M.F. of the signal frequency is also induced in the aerial circuit, 
and the oscillatory current in the latter is the sum of two currents of different frequencies, i.e. 
those of the C.\WV. signal and local oscillator respectively. Beats of the nature shown in fig. 10 
or 11 are therefore produced, and the voltage induced in the aerial inductance has a similar 
waveform. This voltage is applied to the anode-filament path of the diode and its rectification 
will result in a pulsating current in the anode circuit and an audio-frequency variation of telephoue 
current, hence the action upon the diaphragm is as shewn in fig. 12. The simplest form of 
receiver using the separate heterodyne system is given in fig. 13; the receiver proper is similar 
to that given in fig. 4, and the circuit of the local oscillator identical with that of the simple 
oscillator described in Chapter IX. The aerial circuit is tuned to the frequency of the distant 
transmitter by means of the inductance L and condenser C, and the local oscillator to some 
frequency differing trom that to be received by from 200 to 2,000 cycles per second. The local 
oscillator is said to be detuned from resonance by this amount, and the degree. of detuning is 
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often of great assistance in aehieving freedom from interference due to the operation of other 
transmitters. To understand this, imagine the transmitter from which reception is desired .to 
emit a continuous “‘ dash,” and the receiving aerial circuit to be correctly tuned for its reception. 
If the local oscillator is adjusted to generate a frequency 20,000 cycles above the desired frequency, 
the interaction of the two frequencies will give rise to 20,000 beats per second; although the 
detector valve will operate in such a manner that the current flowing in the telephones undergoes 
a practically sinusoidal variation in amplitude at the same rate, no appreciable sound is perceived 
owing to the small response of the telephone diaphragm and the insensitivity of the ear to such 
a high-pitched note. As the frequency of the local oscillation is brought near that of the distant 
transmitter the number of beats per second is reduced, for example, when the frequency difference 
is about 5,000, a very high note of feeble intensity will be perceived. This note is too highly 
pitched and of too small amplitude to be suitable for morse code operation, and is generally said 
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Fic. 12, Cuap. X.— Rectification of heterodyne beat voltage by diode. 


to have “‘ no body.” On bringing the local oscillator more nearly into resonance with the signal 
frequency, e.g. differing only by 2,000 cycles per second, the note becomes lower pitched and 
possesses more “‘ body ”’ because the telephone diaphragm vibrates with greater amplitude and 
the ear is more sensitive to sound of this frequency. If the local oscillator is left at this point 
and actual reception of morse code performed for a few minutes, this note will be found tiring 
to the ear. A further approach to resonance between local oscillator and distant transmitter 
will give a lower-pitched note with (apparently) still more sound energy ; most operators usually 
prefer a note which is in the neighbourhood of 800 to 1,000 cycles per second, although of course 
the setting is done entirely without reference to any scale either of frequency of local oscillation 
or pitch of note. The operator simply varies the adjustment of the local oscillator (usually the 
capacitance of the local oscjllatory circuit) until the note suits him. 
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Dead space 

17. If the frequency of the local oscillator is brought within about 200 cycles per second of 
the transmitter frequency, the beat effect generally ceases. This is due to two causes, first, 
the insensitivity of the telephone receiver at low audio-frequencies, and second, a phenomenon 
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Fic. 13, Cuap. X.—Separate heterodyne receiver using diode detection. 


called automatic synchronization. When the tuned circuit of the local oscillator becomes 
nearly resonant with the distant transmitter, it is forced to oscillate at the frequency of the 
transmitter instead of at its gwn natural frequency, and under this condition no heterodyne 
beats are produced. Under practical conditions it will be found that this usually occurs over a 
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Fic. 14, Cuap, X.—Variation of beat note ‘with frequency of local oscillation. 


frequency band of about 200 cycles per second above and below the frequency of the transmitter, 
and this zone is known as the “ dead space”’ of the heterodyne. If the adjustment of the 
heterodyne is continued through the dead space, the beat effect is again perceived, first giving a 
very low pitched note having a frequency in the region of 200 cycles per second, and increasing 
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to a pitch above the limit of audibility as the frequency difference is increased. The change of 
pitch of the heterodyne beat-note is illustrated in fig. 14 for a particular instance, in which the 
incoming signal is assumed to have a frequency of 10° cycles per second, and the frequency of 
the local oscillator is continuously varied between 97,000 and 103,000 cycles per second. The 
straight sloping lines represent the number of beats per second which are formed by the inter- 
action of the two frequencies, while the dotted lines show the practical limits between which 
the frequency of the local oscillator can be varied, observing the limitations caused by the lack 
of sensitivity of the ear and telephone diaphragm at frequencies much over 2,000 cycles per second. 


Advantages of heterodyne reception 


18. The fact that the pitch of the telephone signals is entirely under the control of the 
operator is one of the advantages of C.W. over I.C.W. operation, the note in the latter case 
being fixed by apparatus at the transmitter, In addition to.allowing (under normal conditions) 
the use of a pitch which is agreeable to the ear of each particular operator, thus enabling him 
to handle traffic with less fatigue, it gives a certain degree of what may be termed “ note 
selectivity.” Thus the operator receiving a signal on a frequency of 10° cycles per second may 
experience interference on a frequency adjacent to this, say 1,001,000 cycles per second. If 
the operator sets his local oscillator to 998,500 cycles per second, the desired signal will, after 
rectification, give a note of frequency 1,000,000-998,500 or 1,500 cycles per second, a rather 
high note not very difficult to read, in fact one which may be -preferred by some operators. 
The interfering signal will, after rectification, give a note of 1,001,000 — 9,985,000 = 2,500 cycles 
per second, which is of higher pitch and will also be of reduced strength owing to the comparatively 
inferior response of the telephone at this frequency. Alternatively, the operator may adjust 
his local oscillator to within 200 cycles per second of the interfering signal, which then falls in 
the zone referred to above as the dead space; no beat note is then caused by the interfering 
signal, while the desired signal gives a beat note of between about 800 and 1,200 cycles per second 
according to the exact point tuned to in the dead space. For this expedient to be entircly 
successful, it is necessary for the transmitter frequencies to be controlled in such a manner tnat 
a high degree of constancy is maintained. A further advantage of heterodyne reception is that 
if the rectifier obeys the square law (J. oc V2) as is always the case for small input voltage, 
the rectified current is not proportional to the signal voltage but to the strength of the local 
oscillation, hence a C.W. signal received in this way will give a much louder response than an 
I.C.W. or tonic train signal. This can be shown as follows. 


19. Let the input voltage of the signal be v, = VY, sin wt and the local oscillator voltage be 
ve = VV, sin wg. The total input voltage will then be v = v, + v, or 


v=V, sin o,t +H, sin wet. 
The characteristic of the rectifier is given by the equation 
a= Kv 
Therefore tga=K{PV, sino, t+P7V, sin w,t} 
=K{VFj sin? 0, 4+ 2V',V, sin w, t sino, t + V3 sin® wt} 
The expression in braces may be divided into two groups of terms :— 
(i) 72 sin® w, t+ V2 sin® wet 


nr 7 7" 
=o ty mF 008 2 wt — FH cos Zargd. 


These terms cause a mean rise of anode current, and also radio-frequency variations of twice the 
frequency of the incoming and local oscillation respectively ; these do not affect the telephone 
windings but are by-passed by the reservoir condenser. 


(ii) 27°, VW, sin wt sin wet 
=V,V, { cos (w, — w,) t — cos (am, + o,) t} 
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The second term within the braces is also a radio frequency having no effect on the telephone 
windings, but the first corresponds to the number of heterodyne beats per second, and will 
result in an audio-frequency component of anode current, its amplitude being K¥°,7°,. The 
strength of the signal is therefore not proportional to 7°, but to the product ¥°,7°,. The amplitude 
of the signal voltage, i.e. ¥°,, is not under control, but that of the local oscillator, 1.e. Ws, is variable 
within wide limits by adjustment of the coupling between local oscillator and receiver proper. 
The signal strength due to the voltage ¥°, may therefore be increased by an increase in the 
voltage ¥°,. The notion somewhat prevalent among wireless operators that optimum conditions 
are obtained when the signal and local oscillator voltages are equal, is thus shown to be fallacious ; 
the amplitude of the local oscillation may profitably be increased provided that the characteristic 
follows the law t, = Kv? over the operating range, but a further increase in the amplitude of 
local oscillation will not result in a louder response from the telephones. In certain circum- 
stances such an increase in the amplitude of the local oscillation will cause the signal to become 
weaker. 


THE TRIODE RECTIFIER 


20. Although the principles of rectification exemplified by the diode are of general application, 
this type of valve is not in common use as a rectifier in receivers designed to deal with very small 
input voltages. It has however, a considerable field of employment in broadcast reception, 
in which the signal voltage is considerably amplified before rectification. (See Chapters XI and 
XII.) Where it is desired to obtain the strongest signal in the telepho.e receivers for a given 
input voltage, the triode valve is almost universally employed. It has previously been stated 
that this type of valve functions primarily as a voltage amplifier, and when operated under 
conditions in which rectification is also obtained, a more powerful response can be obtained 
than by the process of rectification alone. As before, it is desirable to consider the reception 
of I.C.W. or tonic train signals in the first place, in order to avoid the complications caused by 
the necessity for beat reception of C.W. The triode is usually employed as a rectifier either 
by making use of (i) the curvature of the grid current/grid volts curve, giving rise to what is 
termed cumulative grid rectification, or (ii) the curvature of the anode current/grid volts curve, 
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Fic. 15, Cuap, X.—-Cumulative grid rectification. 
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a method generally known as anode bend rectification. Each method has several alternative 
methods of circuit connectiofi and operating conditions, but these do not affect the general 
principles. 


Cumulative grid rectification 

21. The simplest form of circuit for use with this form of rectification is given in fig. 15. 
The aerial circuit is tuned to the frequency of the desired signal as usual, and the voltage developed 
in the inductance is applied to the grid and filament of the triode. In series between the inductance 
and the grid of the valve is interposed a condenser Cg, called the grid condenser, the reactance 
of which is negligible at the signal frequency. In parallel with this is a resistance R,, called 
the grid leak, which may be one or more megohms ; the factors which determine the values 
of the capacitance C, and resistance Rg will receive consideration later. The anode circuit of 
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Fic. 16, Cuap. X,—Action in grid circuit of cumulative grid rectifier. 


the valve consists of the anode-filament path of the latter, a pair of telephones and the anode 
H.T. battery; in discussing the initial stages of the action we may ignore the anode circuit 
altogether and confine our attention to the grid circuit. The presence of a signal E.M.F. will 
set up in the aerial circuit an oscillatory current of the same frequency, and consequently a 
counter-E.M.F. is developed in the inductance Z. This E.M.F. is applied to the circuit consisting 
of the grid condenser (with its leak resistance} in series with the grid-filament path of the valve, 
and as the impedance of the latter path is very large compared with that of the parallel com- 
bination of grid leak and condenser, practically the whole of the oscillatory voltage is applied 
between grid and filament of the valve. 


22. In order to predict the current which will flow under the influence of this voltage, the 
characteristic grid current/grid volts curve of the particular valve must be consulted. Fig. 16 
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shows the I, — V, curve of a suitable receiving valve, and it will be observed that when the 
grid and filament are at the same potential, no electron current flows from filament to grid. 
Below the J, — V, curve are shown the grid-filament voltage variations corresponding to two 
groups of waves which are assumed to be part of, say, a morse “ dot,” as in the explanation of 
the diode rectifier. When the grid is positive with respect to the filament a grid current will be 
established, but the grid-filament path is perfectly non-conductive during those half-cycles of 
grid voltage in which the grid is negative to the filament. On the first positive half-cycle therefore, 
electrons will be attracted by the grid, and will pass into the right hand side of the grid condenser 
charging it negatively, and causing a displacement current in the dielectric with the consequent 
repulsion of electrons from the left hand plate, which thereupon becomes positively charged. 
During the succeeding half-cycle, in which the grid becomes negative to the filament, no electrons 
are attracted to the grid, but the grid condenser becomes partly discharged owing to the presence 
of the grid leak resistance Rg. At the end of the first complete cycle the grid potential is 
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Fic. 17, Coap. X.—Action in anode circuit of cumulative grid rectiner. 


slightly negative compared with its potential at the beginning of the cycle. During the next 
positive half-cycle, the grid condenser will again receive a negative charge on its right hand 
plate, and will lose a portion of this charge during the negative half-cycle owing to the conductive 
property of the resistance R,; the net effect is that at the end of the second cycle, the grid 
has acquired a still further negative potential with respect to the filament, and so on until the 
end of the group of waves. When no further oscillatory voltage is applied between grid and 
filament the grid condenser continues to maintain a current through the grid leak until its charge 
has been completely dissipated, and during this time the grid gradually returns to its original 
potential, namely, that of the filament. This sequence of operations is shown graphically in 
fig. 16. The group of waves has thus caused the introduction of a charge into the grid condenser 
C, in exactly the same manner as into the reservoir condenser in diode rectification, the resistance 
R, acting as the load resistance. If the latter were absent, the grid condenser would retain its 
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charge at the end of the group of waves, and the succeeding group would cause the grid to become 
still further negative and so on. In consequence, after the first few groups of waves, the grid 


would become so negatively charged that the grid current would be reduced to zero and further 
rectification would become impossible. 


23. {i) The effect upon the anode current of this gradual accumulation of charge in the grid- 
condenser may now be considered, with the aid of the I, — V, curve, fig. 17. Before the oscilla- 
tory voltage is applied, the anode current has a steady value of 5 milliamperes; but during 
the.group of waves the grid voltage becomes more and more negative and the anode current 
gradually falls to 4-2 milliamperes, an anode current change of -8 milliamperes. At the end of 
the group the anode current resumes its original value of 5 milliamperes as the charge in the 
grid condenser leaks away and the grid voltage returns to normal. This variation of anode 
current will cause a single variation of flux acting upon the diaphragm and a corresponding 
inflection of the latter, or more crudely, a single “ click.” Since however the groups of waves 
must be assumed to occur about 1,000 tirhes per second, the diaphragm is set into vibration 
at this rate and gives rise to the emission of a musical note by the telephone receivers. In addition 
to this audio-frequency variation of anode current, the latter will also vary at the frequency of 
the applied signal voltage. This variation does not enter into the process of rectification, but 
nevertheless may be made to perform a useful function, as explained later. 


(ii) As in the case of the diode detector previously described, most efficient rectification of 
weak signal voltages is obtained when the operating point is located where the curvature of the 
rectifying characteristic is greatest. With most triodes in use at the present time, this necessitates 
the application of a small positive potential (generally about -2 to -3 volt) to the grid of the 
valve. This potential can be obtained by connecting the grid leak to the positive terminal of 
the filament battery instead of to the negative as shown in fig. 18a. In the following explanation 
the valve is assumed to require a filament battery of 2 volts, such valves being in general service 
use. It must not be supposed that this method of connecting the grid leak resistance will cause 
the grid potential to be 2 volts positive to the negative end of the filament, for the fact that the 
grid is at positive potential implies that grid current will be established, and the grid-filament 
conduc.ance of the valve will be of some finite value. Let us suppose that this is 557/555 siemens 
(mho), i.e. that the effective resistance 7, (for direct current) of the grid-filament path inside the 
valve is 200,000 ohms, while the grid leak resistance is 2 megohms. In addition to supplying 
the filament heating current, the filament battery then causes a current to flow in the circuit 
comprised by the grid-filament path and the grid leak. In the present circumstances this 


current will be BOO OT, 00) SEE or -91 microamperes. As a result of this current 


a potential difference will be established between the grid and filament, and the grid will be 
positive with respect to the negative end of the filament by an amount equal to rgZ, = 200,000 x 

2 “4 
DOs 108 = 2-9 18 volts. 

24, The reader may reasonably object that this value is obtained by an unwarranted as- 
sumption as to the value of 7,, for in the I, — V, characteristic of fig. 16 measurement of the 
slope of the curve shews that 7, varies from infinity to about 2 x 10° ohms as the grid voltage 
varies from zero to +-18 volt. For any value of grid leak resistance R,, and any valve for which 
the I, — V, characteristic is given, however, the operating point can be located by a graphical 
method from thé above principles, for the resistance Rg can be treated as a “load line” (see 
Chapter VIII) and drawn upon the characteristic. To explain the process, consider the I, — Vg 
curve of fig. 18b, and let R, = 2 x 10® ohms; this resistance may be represented by a line 
having a slope of -5 microampere per volt. With the connections made as in fig. 18a, with no 
current flowing in the grid leak, there will be no IR drop in the latter and the grid will be 2 volts 
positive to the filament. Hence one end of the load line will rest at the point Vg = + 2, 
I, = 0. If 1 microampere were to flow in the grid leak, the IR drop in the latter would be 
2 volts, and the grid potential would be 2 — 2 or zero volts, hence another point on the load 
line is that corresponding to Vg = 0, I, = 1 microampere, and the line may be drawn with a 
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straightedge to connect the two points so found. This line intersects the I, — V, curve at 
a point at which the grid current through the valve is equal to the current through the leak, 
and the point of intersection gives (i) the mean value of grid current when no signal E.M.F. is 
applied and (ii) the mean potential of the grid under these conditions. 


Damping due to grid current 

25. Having stated that the application of a small positive potential results in greater 
rectified current for a given grid-filament voltage, it may appear paradoxical to state that the 
effect of such positive grid bias may be to reduce the strength of signals. That this is so will be 
appreciated when it is remembered that the E.M.F. applied between grid and filament depends 
partly upon the opposition offered by the path. In the absence of grid current, the path may be 
considered to consist only of a very small capacitance having no losses and consequently causing 
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Fic. 18, Cuap. X.—-Alternative connection of grid leak resistance. 


no waste of energy. When electrons flow from filament to grid, passing round the external 
circuit back to the filament, the electrons inside the valve can be urged into oscillatory motion 
by an applied alternating E.M.F. just as if they were enclosed in a conductor. Hence the 
impedance of the grid-filament path, instead of being purely due to the small inter-electrode 
capacitance, consists of this capacitance in parallel with a resistance 7/—the A.C. resistance 
of the grid-filament path. The shunting effect of the resistance 7; reduces the circuit magnifi- 
cation and therefore, for a given induced E.M.F. in the aerial, the voltage actually applied to 
the grid-filament path is reduced. This effect will receive further consideration in Chapter XI. 


Factors influencing the values of grid condenser and leak 


26. The values of capacitance and resistance chosen for these components is of great 
importance. Attention must be given to four considerations. First the time constant of the 
circuit (consisting of grid condenser and the- parallel combination of grid leak resistance R, 
and the internal grid-filament path 7,) should be of such a value that the charge in the condenser 
has time to leak away in the interval between consecutive groups of waves. Second, the 
capacitance of the grid condenser must be small in order that a small accumulation of electrons 
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may charge it to as high a potential as possible. Third, the r- actance of the grid condenser at 
the signal frequency should be small compared with the impedance of the grid-filament path of 
the valve, in order that the voltage drop between the condenser terminals shall not be an 
appreciable fraction of the signal voltage. This consideration points to a large value of C, and 
is directly opposed to the second requirement. Fourth, the resistance of the grid leak should 
be as large as possible in order that the accumulation of electrons on the grid condenser may 
build up a considerable potential between the terminals of the latter; if too large a value is 
adopted, however, the first requirement will not be fulfilled. In addition to these four require- 
ments for maximum signal strength, the question of selectivity is also involved. The large 
number of variable quantities renders it advisable to settle the capacitance of the grid condenser 
and resistance of the grid leak by direct experiment, bearing in mind the service for which any 
particular receiver is designed; in most cases a capacitance of from -0001 to -0003 uF and a 
resistance of from -5 to 2 megohms are found suitable. 


Damping due to anode circuit load 


27. The effect of grid current in decreasing the magnification of the input circuit of the triode 
has already been pointed out. It is perhaps not quite so obvious that, even if no grid current 
flows, the valve and its associated anode circuit will impose a load upon the effective voltage of 
the tuned circuit. This phenomenon is generally called the Miller effect after the physicist who 
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Fic. 19, Caar. X.—Damping of input circuit owing to anode load and grid-anode capacitance. 


first analysed its cause. The Miller effect is due to the electrostatic coupling which exists 
between the anode and grid circuit. This coupling may be, and in practice generally is, only 
that caused by the capacitance between the grid and anode of the valve, including of course 
the leading-in wires at the “ pinch”, which is of the order of 10 wy»F in ordinary triodes. 
The effect is illustrated in fig. 19, in which the anode circuit is assumed to consist of a resistance 
R and capacitance C, in parallel, and is effectively coupled to the tuned circuit L C by the 
grid-anode capacitance Cg. It has already been shown that when circuits are coupled together 
by a common reactance, an effective resistance is transferred from the secondary to the primary, 
and this is so in the circuit shown, but the effect is more complex than is apparent from the 
diagram owing to the amplifying properties of the valve. Further consideration of the Miller 
effect will therefore be found in Chapter XI. For the present it is sufficient to realise that in 
extreme cases, the total damping imposed upon the tuned circuit by the valve, including both 
the effects of grid current and the anode circuit load, may be equivalent to the insertion into the 
tuned circuit of a series resistance of the order of several hundred ohms. The damping effect 
of the anode load can be reduced by the employment of a telephone condenser of large capacitance, 
but this solution leads to a reduction of telephone current and consequently to weaker signals. 
A more practical expedient will now be discussed. 
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Reduction of damping by regenerative amplification 


28. When no signal voltage is applied between grid and filament of the rectifying valve, 
the anode current is constant, but during the reception of an I.C.W. or T.T. wave group, it varies 
in a complex manner. In the simplest instance this complex variation may be considered to 
consist of the sum of two variations superimposed upon‘the steady or no-signal anode current, 
viz. a variation which takes place at a rate corresponding to the number of groups radiated per 
second, and a variation at the frequency of the applied E.M.F., i.e. the true signal frequency. 
It has already been stated that the latter component plays no part in the mechanism of rectifi- 
cation proper, and it is now proposed to explain how this component can be beneficially employed. 
When the grid and anode circuits of a triode are inter-coupled, any variation of grid voltage, 
by causing a change of anode current, will cause a corresponding E.M.F. to be induced in the 
grid circuit. Let us therefore suppose that the receiving circuit has been arranged as shown in 
fig. 20 which is similar to fig. 18a except that an inductance L, has been inserted in series between 
the anode of the valve and the telephones. This coil is inductively coupled to the inductance L 
in the aerial circuit, as indicated by the arrow linking the two coils. Now suppose that the actual 





Fic. 20, Cap. X.—Cumulative grid rectifier with reaction. 


E.M.F, induced in the aerial (indicated by ¢ in the diagram) causes grid-filament voltage variations 
as shown in fig. 17; the resulting anode current variations will then also be the same as in this 
diagram, and will flow through the coil Z.. We are now only concerned with the radio-frequency 
component shown by the thinner line. Owing to the coupling between the two coils, the radio- 
frequency variation of anode current will set up a corresponding flux in and around the coil L, 
which links with the coil L, and an oscillatory E.M.F. of the same frequency as the original 
signal, will be induced in the aerial circuit. The oscillatory grid-filament P.D., v will now be 
the vector sum of the original P.D. and that due to the coupling between anode and grid ; if 
they are very nearly in phase with each other, v will be equal to their sum and the rectified 
current will be much greater than in the absence of the coupling arrangement. On the other 
hand if the two components of the grid-filament P.D. are nearly 180° out of phase, v will be 
approximately equal to their difference and the rectified current will be smaller than if the 
signal E.M.F. alone. were operative. The coil L, is referred to as the reaction coil, ahd the process 
by which an increase of grid-filament P.D. is achieved as regenerative amplification. The effect 
of regenerative amplification upon an incoming signal voltage is shown in fig. 21. The upper 
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curve shows the grid-filament P.D. due to a tonic train signal without regenerative amplification 
and the lower curve the grid-filament P.D. with regeneration. It should be noted that in addition 
to an increase in the amplitude of the successive waves, the oscillation takes longer to reach its 
maximum amplitude, and dies away more slowly, so that the duration of the wave train is 
increased. This signifies that the effect of reaction is to reduce the damping (or increase the 
magnification), of the aerial circuit and therefore, as shown in Chapter V, to increase the 
selectivity. Instead of stating that the total resistance is decreased, it is convenient to consider 
that the effect of reaction is to introduce a “ negative resistance ” into the oscillatory circuit. 


Without regenerative amplification 
(a) 


Wth regenerative amplification 
) 


Fic. 21, Cap. X.—Effect of reaction on grid voltage due to tonic train signal. 


Approximate mathematical treatment 

29. The effect just explained can be traced out step by step with the aid of fig. 20. The 
effective voltage set up in the aerial by the distant transmitter is e volts, and we may assume 
that in conjunction with the E.M.F. due to reaction, this gives rise to a current of ¢ amperes. 
The counter-E.M.F. set up in the inductance L will be v = wLz volts, and this is the signal 
voltage to be rectified ; ignoring the latter process which does not affect the result in any way, 
this voltage will cause a radio-frequency component of anode current, equal to > =f ss volts, 
where Z, is the impedance of the whole anode circuit. The latter consists of the anode A.C. slope 
resistance 7a, the reactance of the coil L, and the impedance of the telephones and telephone 
condenser in parallel. The capacitance of this condenser is purposely adjusted to a value which 
offers no appreciable reactance at radio frequencies, while the reactance of L, will be negligible 
compared to 7a, hence the radio-frequency component of the anode current is approximately 
poli 








equal to amperes. In addition to this, however, by ordinary transformer action an 


induced EMF. is set up in the reaction coil by the aerial current, its value being wMi volts, 
consequently the total radio-frequency E.M.F. in the anode circuit is (wM + ual) ¢ volts 
and the current caused by the latter is i, = (ei Bere amperes. This current reacts 


Ta 
into the aerial circuit, setting up an E.M.F. — oMz, volts, and therefore the total voltage acting 
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in the aerial circuit is not ¢ alone, but ¢ — wMz1, or e — > 
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the impedance of the aerial circuit the aerial current is given by the equation 
Z oMi (oM + oLp) 
: 7 Ta 
‘= Z 
e_f oM (wM +-oLp)) . 
Ze iC Dae he 
e 


Z+ oM (e+ oLp) 


and¢ = 


7 30. The effective impedance added to the aerial] by the circuits connected thereto is therefore 
] 
= + oie, It must be noticed that this result is in no way dependent upon the tuning 
a a 


of the aerial, although of course if the aerial circuit is in resonance with the transmitter, its 
impedance becomes purely resistive and may then be denoted by R, in which circumstances 
° é 
$= ~———3i? »?l Man 
R+ w*M2 “i w*lLMu 
la Va 
and obviously will be greater than ©, the value in the absence of reaction, if M is negative in 


2 
sign and does not exceed the value «ZL. The term tee is then inherently negative in sign and 


a 
is the negative resistance introduced into the circuit by the regenerative action. This decrease of 
total resistance results in an increase in the magnification of the circuit, and consequently the 
aerial circuit is more selective when used with reaction than in the absence of the latter. To 


illustrate this, consider the aerial circuit to be tuned ‘to a frequency s where » = 5 X 10%, e.g. 
L = 160 »H, C = -00025 uF, and R = 50 ohms, The resonance curve for this circuit is given 
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Fic. 22, Cuap, X.—Resonance curve of aerial circuit, with and without reaction. 
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in fig. 22 curve (i). Now if coupled to a triode of 7,2 = 10,000 ohms, » = 10, by a negative 
mutual inductance of 10 nH between the aerial and reaction coils, the additional resistance 
added to the aerial will be 

w*M2 25 x 10! x 100 x 1078 


Ta Cre ee ee ee -25 ohm. 


While the amount by which the resistance is reduced, i.e. the negative resistance, is 


otM@Iyu 25 x 104 x 10 x 10-* x 160 x 10-* x 10 
eo 10¢ 


= 40 ohms. 


Hence the effective resistance of the aerial circuit is reduced from 50 to 10-25 ohms, and the 
resonance curve under these conditions is shown in curve (ii) of fig. 22. 


31. The effect of such a reduction in aerial resistance is two-fold. In the first place, as the 
circuit magnification is increased, the grid-filament voltage due to the signal will be much greater 
than in the absence of reaction, and in the second, the persistency of the train of oscillations 
comprising each group of waves will be greater. These effects have already been illustrated 
in fig. 21. There is a limit to the amount of regenerative amplification thus obtainable, for 
when the effective resistance of the aerial is decreased below a certain amount the circuit becomes 
unstable in the following manner. As the reaction coupling is’ increased the dynamic load in 
the anode circuit changes, and this causes a shift in the operating point on the J, — V, curve, 
which connotes some slight change in the value of y,. An alteration in the effective damping 
of the input circuit follows, giving rise to a further change in the operating point, and so on. 
The ultimate result is that the anode A.C. resistance, 72, and oscillatory anode current #4, tend 
to assume values at which the damping of the input circuit is exactly neutralised and tue circuit 
becomes a form of oscillation generator.. Some such process invariably takes place if an attempt 
is mine to reduce the damping nearly but not quite to zero by critical adjustment of the reaction 
coupling. 


The auto-heterodyne 


32. The fact that oscillations can be maintained in this circuit without detriment to its 
rectifying properties suggests a means of dispensing with the use of a separate heterodyne for 
C.W. reception. In practice, the circuit given in fig. 20 is frequently employed for this purpose, 
by increasing the reaction coupling so that oscillations occur. As it is necessary for the frequency 
of the local oscillation to differ from the signal frequency by about 500 to 2,000 cycles per second, 
the aerial] circuit must be detuned by this amount, for the frequency of the generated oscillation 
is practically equal to the natural frequency of the aerial circuit. This results in a slight reduction 
of aerial current due to the distant transmitter and of induced E.M.F. in the inductance L, 
consequently the oscillatory grid-filament voltage is slightly reduced, but at the frequencies 
employed in modern communication this effect is negligible. At the very low radio frequencies 
formerly employed for long distance communicaton however, the effect was of such magnitude 
that the autodyne receiver could not be usefully employed. Asan example, consider the reception 
of a transmitter operating on 30 k.c/s., the telephone note to be 1,000 cycles per second. The 
autodyne receiver would then be tuned to 30,000 + 1,000 cycles per second, and would be 
3-3 per cent. out of resonance. If, however, the transmitter frequency is 1,000 k.c/s., the local 
oscillator is required to generate 1,000,000 + 1,000 cycles per second and is detuned only 0-1 per 
cent. Autodyne reception is therefore mainly used for frequencies higher than about 300 k.c/s. 
When receiving C.W. signals by the autodyne method it is found that for maximum telephone 
response the reaction coupling must be adjusted to a critical value somewhat closer than that 
required to maintain the circuit in oscillation, while for I.C.W. or T.T. reception the point of 
optimum telephone response is just off the point of oscillation. 
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33. As in any other form of oscillator, oscillations are produced when the energy transfer 
is just sufficient to reduce the effective resistance of the oscillatory circuit to zero, ie. when 
2 2 
= Mt+ o*Lu M+R=0. 
%a Ya 


Solving this as a quadratic equation to find the critical value of M, 


= BL. UN? Rea 
Mma | (E — a 


Taking the same constants as in the previous example, ie. L = 160 nH, w= 5 x 10%, 
R = 50 ohms, 7. = 10,000 ohms, 


M = — 160.x 10, 160 x 10\?__ 50 x 104 
2 x 10° (exci) 25 x 10% 





= it, / io io (henries) 

== (—~ 800 +- 786) nH 

== — 1586 or — 14 4H. 
Thus any value of negative mutual inductance between 14 and 1586 ## will maintain the circuit 
in oscillation. If M exceeds the larger value the positive resistance R + oa becomes larger 


2 
than the negative resistance one M and no oscillations are produced, while if the connections 


a 
to the reaction coil are reversed so that the sign of M is positive, both these terms contribute 
to the damping of the input circuit. It may here be noted that it is usual to speak of ‘‘ positive 
reaction ” as that which reduces damping, so that positive reaction is obtained with negative 
mutual inductance and vice versa. 


Comparison of separate heterodyne and autodyne methods 


34, (i) In comparison with the receiver using a separate heterodyne, the autodyne receiver 
has the important advantage that only one tuning adjustment is necessary, instead of two, but 
this is to some extent off-set by the necessity for keeping the reaction adjustment near the critical 
position as the tuning adjustment is varied. Nevertheless, searching for a signal on a frequency 
for which the aerial adjustments are only very approximately known is more easily carried out 
with an autodyne than with a local oscillator, unless the latter is accurately calibrated. The 
most sensitive type of C.W. receiver, which however requires very skilful handling, is one. in 
which a local oscillator is used to produce the heterodyne beat, while the detector itself is operated 
with regenerative amplification. This will be best appreciated after some experience of C.W. 
reception, e.g. with a receiver of the type described in paragraphs 41-43, using a syntoniser 
(Stores Ref. 10A/3040) or wavemeter W.39 (Stores Ref. 10A/7156) as a local oscillator. The 
comparative simplicity of control of the autodyne receiver has in the past rendered it particularly 
suitable for use in aircraft, but it is now chiefly used where portability is a prime factor, e.g. in 
pack sets. 


(ii) A further disadvantage of the autodyne system (when used in the manner outlined 
above) is the fact that the aerial circuit must radiate some energy at the frequency of the oscillation 
maintained by the valve. This is detrimental for two reasons, first it may. cause interference in 
neighbouring receivers, and second, it may divulge the presence of the radiating receiver to an 
enemy. For these reasons, the modern form of autodyne receiver generally incorporates a radio- 
frequency amplifying stage, which also serves to prevent this radiation or at any rate to reduce 
it to a negligible amount. Such receivers are dealt with in Chapter XI. 
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(iii) While it is impossible to receive C.W. signals without either 4 mechanical interrupter 
or a local oscillator at the receiving station, I.C.W. signals and indeed any form of modulated 
wave may be received upon an oscillating receiver designed for C.W. reception. The effect of 
the local oscillation is to cause the total input voltage to the detector to be greater than in its 
absence, and the efficiency of rectification is increased, so that a stronger signal usually results. 
The characteristic note of the I.C.W. signal becomes distorted to such an extent that all indication 
of its original quality is eliminated, and the only advantage of I.C.W. over C.W. communication 
is lost. For this reason, as well as to avoid unnecessary interference with other stations by 
radiation from the receiving aerial, a receiver should never be used in this condition for the 
reception of other than C.W. signals. 


Anode bend rectification 


35. (i) Instead of making use of the curvature of the J, — V, characteristic, the curvature 
of the J, — V, characteristic may be utilised in order to achieve the desired rectification of a 
signal E.M.F. The I, — V, characteristic of a tungsten-filament triode has two regions of 





Fic. 23, Cuap. X.—Lower anode bend rectification. 


well-marked curvature corresponding to low values of anode current and saturation current 
respectively ; rectification will take place if the mean operating point is located in either region. 
Valves having oxide-coated filaments or indirectly-heated cathodes do not exhibit a marked 
saturation current, and as such valves are in almost universal use, it is proposed to consider 
first the form of rectification known as lower anode bend rectification. A suitable receiving 
circuit is shown in fig. 23 which may be compared with the circuit used for cumulative grid 
rectification. It differs from the latter in that the grid condenser and resistance leak are omitted, 
and a bias battery is provided, by which the normal potential of the grid may be made negative 
with respect to the filament. The value of this negative potential should be such that in the 
absence of a signal E.M.F. the anode current is maintained at a value near the point of greatest 
curvature of the J, — V, characteristic. A typical J, V, curve is shown in fig. 24. The mean 
operating point P is maintained by the grid bias battery, which has an E.M.F. of 6 volts, and 
as no grid current flows, the grid will be maintained at a negative potential of 6 volts with 
respect to the negative end of the filament. In the absence of a signal the anode current is 
about -2 milliamperes in the particular conditions illustrated. 


(ii) Let us now consider the reception of a single group of an I.C.W. transmission, which 
sets the receiving aerial into oscillation, and will develop a corresponding oscillatory voltage 
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in the aerial tuning inductance L, the peak P.D. being say 3 volts. On each positive half-cycle 
of grid oscillatory voltage, the anode current Will increase to 2 milliamperes, and will fall to zero 
when the grid filament potential reaches some negative value, (about 7} volts in fig. 24). The 
anode current will therefore vary at the frequency of the signal voltage, which is too high to 
cause vibration of the telephone diaphragm directly. The anode circuit of the valve consists 
of the H.T. battery, the telephones and the anode-filament path of the valve itself, the telephones 
and battery being shunted by the condenser C, which is called the telephone condenser. This 
condenser fulfils exactly the same purpose as the reservoir condenser in diode rectification. Under 
pre-signal conditions, the P.D. between its plates is that of the H.T. battery, viz. 100 volts, 
for the battery charges it to this voltage as soon as the circuit is completed. The upper plate 
of the condenser is therefore 100 volts positive with respect to the lower. 


RF variahons of anode current 
charging telephone condenser 
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Fic. 24, Cuap, X.—Action of lower anode bend rectifier. 


(ui) The opposition of the telephone windings to a steady ciirrent is merely the D.C. resistance, 
but to an oscillatory current the impedance offered is extremely high. During the positive 
half-cycles of oscillatory grid-filament P.D., the resulting increase of anode current will not flow 
through the windings, but will be forced to pass into the telephone condenser C,;. As an increase 
of anode current is equivalent to an increase in the rate at which electrons arrive at the anode, 
this implies an electron flow into C, at its upper plate, and the P.D. between the plates is reduced. 
During negative half-cycles of grid-filament voltage the resulting decrease of anode current is 
less than the increase on the positive half-cycle, so that during a group of waves the P.D. across 
the telephone condenser C, tends to fali below that of the H.T. battery. This cannot occur 
because the excess electrons in the upper plate of C, flow steadily to the positive pole of the 
battery during the whole period, so that for each group of waves a unidirectional current is 
established in the telephone windings, causing a single inflection of the diaphragm, hence the 
latter is set in vibration at a frequency corresponding to the number of wave-groups per second. 
The variations of grid potential, anode current, and telephone current are shown in fig. 24. 
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36. If a reaction coil is included in the anode circuit, lower anode bend rectification may be 
combined with regenerative amplification as already described, while if the reaction coupling 
is sufficiently increased, autodyne reception of C.W. waves is possible. Owing to the fact that 
the valve is operated in a region where the anode A.C. resistance is higher than normal, the 
reaction coupling must be greater than in a similar circuit arranged for cumulative grid recti- 
fication. The reaction is also more difficult to control, because the degree of coupling necessary 
to cause oscillations to commence is much greater than that required to maintain them once 
they have started. This effect is often referred to as “‘ overlap ” or “‘ back-lash ”’ in the reaction 
control (paragraph 43). It is undesirable because it causes difficulty in ensuring that the receiver 
is adjusted for optimum conditions, i.e. just over the point of oscillation for autodyne reception 
or just “‘ off” the point of oscillation for regenerative amplification. The sensitivity of anode 
bend rectification is generally only about one-half that of a similar receiver using cumulative 
grid rectification but, provided that the negative grid bias is sufficient to prevent the flow of 
grid current, and so avoid the damping it imposes, the selectivity is generally somewhat better. 
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Fic. 25, Cuap, X.—Operating conditions with various types of upper anode bend rectifier. 


Upper anode bend rectification 

37. Little need be said about upper anode bend rectification. Its mode of operation follows 
from the previous discussion, observing however that instead of selecting an operating point 
near the foot of the characteristic by adjustment of grid bias, a point near the saturation bend 
is selected by one of several methods. 

(i) Normal’H.T. voltage being used, a positive bias may be applied to the grid, giving the 
operating conditions of fig. 25a. The disadvantage of this method is the heavy grid current 
which flows, and the resulting damping thrown upon the input circuit. 

(ii) Using negative grid bias, an extra large H.T. voltage is applied, shifting the saturation 
bend of the curve to the left as shown in fig. 25b. The high value of H.T. voltage required for 
this method renders the system uneconomical. 
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In both the above schemes, normal emission is required from the filament. 


(iii) Using normal H.T. voltage and zero grid bias, the filament emission is reduced by 
cutting down the filament current (fig. 25c). The drawback of this method is the reduced slope 
of the characteristic curve, which causes the rectifier to be even less sensitive than when operating 
on the lower anode bend. 


Owing to the disadvantages of these methods they have fallen into practically complete disuse. 


Comparison of cumulative grid and anode bend rectification 


38. The relative merits of cumulative grid and anode bend rectification, so far as telegrapLic 
reception is concerned, are briefly as follows. Bearing in mind that in the former type, rectifica- 
tion takes place in the grid circuit, the location of the mean anode current is on the straight 
and steepest portion of the J, — V, curve, and the audio-frequency impulses set up in the grid 
circuit are magnified by the amplifying properties of the valve. The conditions in fact correspend 
to rectification followed by audio-frequency amplification, the latter process being efficiently 
performed ow..g to the operation taking place at a suitable point on the J, — V, characteristic 
The anode circuit impedance (i.e. the telephones in a simple receiver without A.F. amplification) 
is also easily matched to the internal impedance by the use of so-called high-resistance (really 
high inductance) telephones. In the anode bend rectifier, on the other hand, grid current need 
not occur, and the valve operates essentially as a radio-frequency amplifier having an un- 
symmetrical output voltage, which implies that the waveform contains a rectifi-d component. 
As the location of the mean operating point on the , — V, characteristic is near one of the bends 
where the slope is comparatively small, the conditions are not favourable for efficient amplification, 
while the large value of the anode A.C. resistance in this region necessitates a very high impedance 
load in the anode circuit for correct matching, ordinary high-resistance telephones not being 
suitable. As a result, for small input voltages, say below 0-5 volts (peak value) the cumulative 
grid rectifier will give a much louder telephonic response than the anode bend rectifier, but as the 
input voltage is increased, this advantage becomes of less importance. In most practical receivers 
cumulative grid rectification is employed. 


Simultaneous cumulative grid and anode bend rectification 


39. In certain circumstances it is possible for both grid and anode rectification to occur 
simultaneously, but this is rarely an advantage. If in a cumulative grid rectifier the mean 
operating point is situated at a point of curvature of the J, — V, characteristic as shown in 
fig. 26a, bottom anode bend rectification must occur to some extent. Now the effect of grid 
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Fie. 26, Cuap. X.— Simultaneous cumulative grid and anode bend rectification. 
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rectification is a fall of anode current for each group of waves, whereas the effect of bottom 
anode bend rectification is to give an increase of anode current for each group and the resultant 
change of anode current will be equal to the difference between the changes due to the two separate 
causes. It will therefore be less than in a properly adjusted cumulative grid rectifier. This 
phenomenon is likely to occur if a run down H.T. battery is used. If however a cumulative grid 
rectifier is so adjusted that the mean operating point on the I, — V, characteristic is near the 
region of.saturation current, fig. 26b, the change of anode current due to rectification in the grid 
circuit will be a decrease, and a further decrease will occur as a result of upper anode bend 
rectification. The two effects will thus combine to give a greater rectified ‘current than would 
be given under normal operating conditions. This condition rarely arises in practice. 


SIMPLE W/T RECEIVERS 


40. The circuit diagram of an early aircraft receiver which is capable of either C.W. reception 
by the autodyne method or regenerative amplification of I.C.W. signals, is shown in fig. 27. 
Cumulative grid rectification is employed, while aerial tuning is accomplished by means of the 
variometer L,, the windings of which may be placed either in series or parallel by means of a 
switch. When the windings are in series, the frequency range is from 300 to 120 ke/s, while with 
the windings in parallel the frequency range is from 600 to 200 kc/s. The whole of the aerial 
tuning inductance is wound with stranded cable in order to keep the radio-frequency resistance 
as low as ‘possible. The capacitance of the average aerial used with this receiver is about 
*0002uF, and ‘the inductance alone is insufficient to provide the required frequency range, 
hence a bank of condensers is provided any one of which may be placed in parallel with the 
inductance. The arrangements for regenerative amplification, etc., are as follows. In series 
with the aerial tuning variometer is a coil consisting of a few turns of stranded cable which also 
forms a portion of the aerial ciréuit. This coil is wound on the stator of a pair of concentric 
formers, one of which is capable of rotation inside the other. This device is similar in appearance 
to a variometer, except that the two windings are not directly connected in any way, that carried 
by the rotor being the reaction coil and :being connected in series between the anode of the 
detector valve and the telephone jack J,. Variation of reaction coupling is performed by rotation 
of the inner’ coil with respect of the outer an external knob and scale graduated from 0° to 180° 
being fitted. Since the rotor is capable of 180° rotation, the true zero inductive reaction is at 
90°, when the coils are perpendicular to each other, and for any angular setting less than this, 
the inductive reaction is negative, tending to increase the damping of the aerial rather than 
the reverse. Owing to. considerable capacitive coupling between the two coils, however, zero 
reaction, including that due to both capacitance and inductance, is generally found at about 
45° on the scale. The range switch is arranged to cut out a portion of the anode reaction winding 
when reception of the higher frequency band is desired. 


41. By means of the telephone jacks J, and J, the telephones may be inserted in the anode 
circuit of either the first or the third valve of the receiver. The valves T, and T, are used as 
audio-frequency amplifiers. When the telephones are plugged into the jack J,, the primary 
winding of the transformer Ty 1 is connected in series with the anode circuit of the first valve, 
just as the telephones are connected in the circuits hitherto considered. The audio-frequency 
variation of anode current will now set up a varying flux in the iron core of the transformer Ty 2, 
and an E.M.F. will be induced in the secondary winding. This winding is connected to the grid 
and filament of the second valve, and consequently the secondary E.M.F. of the transformer 
will cause variations of its anode current at the audio-frequency. A similar action occurs in 
the transformer Tr 2 and triode T3, so that the variations of anode current in the latter are a 
copy of those in the anode circuit of the detector valve T,, but are magnified some 50 to 100 times, 
thus giving a much louder signal in the telephone receivers. The valves T, and 7, are called 
audio-frequency amplifying valves, and a more complete account of their action is found in 
chapter XI. 


SIMPLE RECEIVER FOR ICW OR CW WAVES 
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Manipulation of C.W. receiver 


42. When a receiver of this kind is used on the ground, a syntoniser is usually also available. 
This instrument is only calibrated approximately and its scale is marked in wavelength. Its 
primary use is as a separate heterodyne, and the method of employment is as follows. Tune 
the receiver to the exact frequency of the desired transmission, using the wavemeter W.39 if 
possible for this purpose. This instrument is a calibrated oscillator capable of emitting either 
tonic train (i.e. modulated) or pure C.W., a switch being provided in order to change the type of 
emission. The wavemeter should be set up to emit tonic train waves in accordance with the 
instructions on the lid, and the receiver tuned to this emission, reaction being so adjusted that 
the receiver is near to the point of oscillation but not actually oscillating. The wavemeter should 
then be set to emit C.W. of the same frequency. This will produce no sound in the receiver 
telephones, because no beat effect has yet been produced. On setting up and rotating the 
tuning condenser of the syntoniser, until its frequency is near that of the wavemeter, heterodyne 
beats will be set up and detected by the receiver ; the frequency of the syntoniser can be then 
brought within 200 cycles or so of the wavemeter frequency by adjusting it to the middle of the 
dead space. Note the adjustments of both syntoniser and receiver, then switch off the wave- 
meter and return it to its stowage place, © Subsequent reception is performed on the receiver, 
using the syntoniser to provide the local oscillation. It will be found that the signal strength 
obtained in this manner is much greater than when the same receiver is used for autodyne 
reception, while the selectivity is alsa superior. For preliminary adjustment the syntoniser 
should be placed as close as possible to the tuning coils of the receiver, although a reduction of 
coupling may afterwards be found advantageous, and of course slight ‘‘ trimming " adjustments 
must be made when the desired station is first heard. 


Control of reaction 


43. In the simple receiving circuits hitherto discussed, autodyne reception of C.W. or re- 
generative amplification of I.C.W. is achieved by the use of a reaction coil, and variation of the 
degree of coupling between anode and grid circuits is performed by varying the mutual inductance 
of the grid and reaction coils. This is not the best method of reaction control, because a very 
small change in the relative position of the coils may in certain conditions resuit in a large change 
of mutual inductance. In particular it is desirable that the circuit should possess the following 
property. Starting with no appreciable transfer of energy from anode to grid circuit, that is, 
negligible reaction, let the coupling be gradually increased until the grid circuit just commences 
to oscillate. If then, the slightest movement of the reaction control device in the contrary direction 
causes the oscillation to cease, the circuit is said to have no overlap, while if oscillations, once 
started, persist in spite of an appreciable reduction of reaction coupling the circuit is said to 
possess overlap. The condition of no overlap is preferable to the condition of overlap, because 
for 1.C.W. reception the receiver can be brought very near to the pvint of oscillation without 
instability, the latter term being in general use to denote a tendency to break into oscillation 
when some slight irregularity occurs in the operating conditions. e.g.,a movement of the op- 
erator which may alter the capacitance of some portion of the receiver with respect to earth. 
Again when receiving C.W. signals by the autodyne method, it is usually found that maximum 
sensitivity is achieved when the amplitude of the local oscillatory current is a maximum; this 
condition is generally obtained with the weakest reaction coupling which is capable of main- 
taining the oscillation. A receiver having overlap can therefore never be operated at the point 
of maximum sensitivity either as a C.W. or I.C.W. receiver. 


44, The usual method of reducing this tendency is to use a fixed amount of mutual inductance 
between grid and anode circuits, and to control the reaction by controlling the amplitude of the 
radio-frequency component of anode current. A typical arrangement is shewn in fig. 28a. Here 
the aerial and input circuits are connected to the valve in the usual manner, cumulative grid 
rectification being employed. A radio-frequency choke is inserted in series with the telephones 
so that no appreciable oscillatory current may flow in this direction. This choke is necessary 
owing to the self-capacitance of the telephone windings which would otherwise provide a path 
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for radio-frequency current. The reaction coil consists of a winding which is carried on the 
same former as the grid tuning inductance, the mutual inductance between grid and reaction 
coils depending only on the relative number of turns and on their separation.. The reaction 
coil, in series with a variable condenser, is connected between the anode and filament of the valve, 
and the condenser is used as a reaction control, the action being as follows. Ifthe reaction control 
capacitance is set to zero, no radio-frequency variation of anode current will flow in the reaction 
coil and therefore no transfer of energy from anode to grid circuits will occur, i.e. no regenerative 
amplification will take place. As the capacitance is increased, however, the impedance of the 
circuit is reduced and an increasing radio-frequency current will flow through the reaction coil, 
so that an appreciable E.M.F. will be induced in the grid circuit giving revenerative amplification 
of 1.C.W. signals ; still further increase of capacitance will result in additional energy transference 
and self-oscillation will occur. Overlap is avoided by careful design of the reaction coil and by 
choice of a suitable maximum capacitance for the reaction control condenser. An alternative 
scheme of connection is shewn in fig. 28b in which the action is precisely the same. 


Use of negative reaction 


45. When a receiver is intended for employment under specially ardous conditions, for 
instance, as a portable receiver such as is used in battery ground stations for army co-operation, 
certain difficulties arise. In the first place, it is preferable to avoid the use of variable condensers 
of ordinary design, which are of somewhat delicate construction and may easily be damaged b 
the vibration to which they must be subject during transit on a gun limber over rough groun 
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Fic. 29, Cuap. X.—-Receiver with combined capacitive and negative inductive reaction. 


In the second place, if the variable mutual inductance type of reaction control is employed, 
the inherent compactness leads to difficulties, for owing to the large and unavoidable capacitance 
which exists between anode and grid components due to their close proximity, it is found that 
oscillations may occur even if the reaction and grid coils are separated by the greatest distance 
possible. On the other harid, if the reaction coil is entirely omitted the sensitivity is poor because 
the grid circuit is excessively damped owing to the Miller effect. In these circumstances control 
of the degree of regenerative amplification may be obtained by so connecting the reaction coil 
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that the effect of increasing the mutual inductance is to impose additional damping upon the 
input circuit. This type of reaction control was used in an early type of portable receiver for 
the reception of I.C.W. signals only ; the essential portions of the circuit, from the present aspect, 
are shown in fig. 29. The aerial circuit consists of a fixed condenser C, and a variometer L,, the 
windings of which may be placed either in series or parallel in order to cover a wide frequency 
range. In series with the grid condenser and leak is a fixed inductance L, of very compact design 
and therefore with little external magnetic field, the inductance being about 1500 #@H. The 
anode circuit is similar to that previously discussed, the reaction coil L, being connected in. 
series with the telephones ; its electrical and mechanical dimensions are identical with those 
of the inductance’ L, and it is pivoted upon an arm in such a manner that the coupling between 
L, and L, can be varied between wide limits. When the two coils are widely separated oscilla- 
tions are maintained in the aerial circuit by the stray capacitive coupling existing between 
grid and anode circuits. As the reaction coil is connected in such a. manner that an increase 
of magnetic coupling increases the damping of the input circuit, an increase of reaction coupling 
tends to suppress the oscillation and this suppression occurs when the coupling exceeds a certain 
critical value. The reaction coil can then be locked in this position. 


46. The variation of reaction may be shown graphically. In fig. 30 positive reaction is 
considered to be that which causes a reduction of damping and negative reaction that which 
increases the damping of the input circuit. A certain amount of positive reaction is present 
owing to the stray capacitance, this amount being above that necessary to maintain oscillation. 
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Fic. 30, Cuap. X.—Control of reaction in receiver of fig. 29. 


The capacitive rida pny eg grid and anode circuits increases slightly as the two coils 
approach each other, so that the total positive (i.e. capacitive) reaction increases as the controlling 
lever is moved from one end of its travel to the other, as shown in the diagram. The magnetic 
coupling between the coils, however, is inversely proportional to some power of. the distance 
between the coils; the variation of inductive reaction is therefore somewhat as shown, the 
total reaction being the algebraic sum of the capacitive and inductive reactions. It will bee 
seen that by suitable adjustment of the circuit constants and operating potentials the reaction 
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may be made to approach in a very gradual manner the critical value at which: oscillation 
commences. Intelligent operation of this device is essential if optimum results are to be obtained. 
In particular, it should be realised that although thé valves fitted in the portable receiver referred. 
to are designed for a filament voltage of 2 volts, the inert battery for the filament supply 
has an initial E.M.F. of nearly 3 volts, gradually falling during prolonged usé, and returning 
nearly to its original value after a period of rest, unless the battery is near the end of its useful 
life. It is, therefore, not only unnecessary but a positive disadvantage to move the filament 
rheostat to the full “ out ” position when coming into action. | The rheostats, and in particular 
the detector valve rheostat, should bé set at a position giving both ample signal strength and a 
smooth control of reaction, the latter being only obtained when the anode current of the detector 
valve is not excessive. Only by attention to this detail will satisfactory operation ‘of the reaction 
control be ensured. The fact that this receiver tends to break into the squegger type of oscillation 
(Chapter XI) when the reaction control is mishandled, is also an advantage, for it prevents 
the operator from using the receiver in an oscillating condition in an endeavour to obtain increased 
signal strength. In this connection it must be noted that operation in this way not only causes 
the characteristic note of the I.C.W. transmitter to be unrécognisable, so that “zone calls” 
are indistinguishable from: ordinary signals, but renders the battery station liable to location 
by enemy direction-finding apparatus. .. a 


Send-receive switches 
47, Where a. transmitter and receiver are installed conjointly as is usual in aircraft, it is 
obviously desirable to utilise the same aerial both for transmission and reception. To a certain 
extent this usage also applies to ground stations, ary me ere the transmitter is erected at some 
distance from its receiver and is controlled via land line by the receiving operator. When the 
same aerial is to be used for both reception and transmission, a send-receive switch is used to 
change the aerial connection from transmitter to receiver, and it is usual to combine this function 
ian others. In an aircraft transmitter the send-receive switch will usually perform the following 
uties :— 
(i) In the “ transmit ” position :— 
(a) Connect aeriai to transmitter aerial coil. 
(6) Complete positive and negative H.T. supply from generator to transmitter. 
(c) Complete positive L.T. supply to transmitter. 
(d) Disconnect receiver from aerial. 


(e) Transfer telephones from receiving circuit to side tone unit (see Chapter XII) 
in the case of I.C.W. or R/T transmitters. | 


(ii) In the “‘ receive ” position :— 
(a) Break the connections (a), (5), (c) above. 
(5) Connect aerial to receiver. 
(c) Transfer telephones from side tone unit to anode circuit of receiver. 


Listening through 

48. In signalling by wireless telegraphy it is often desirable that the receiving. operator 
shall be able to interrupt the transmitting operator at any point during the-transmission, either 
because a portion of the message has been missed, or ‘to give urgent operating instructions. This 
entails that the receiver in use by the transmitting operator shall be operative at all times except 
-yhen the transmitting key is actually pressed, a requi t which obviously is not: met by the 
use of a send-receive switch as described above. e original solution of this problem was to 
provide an electrically operated switch which on pressing the transmitting key automatically 
performed the functions enumerated under (i) (a), (b) and.(d) above, while on releasing the key 
the operations (ii) (a) and (5) were-performed. This device is’ known as a listening-through 
key and is still in use to a limited extent. It has th2 disadvantage that it is difficult to attain a 
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high operating speed owing to the inertia of the moving parts. A device which entails no mechani- 
cal motion whatever has supplanted this in modern service sets. The aerial is permanently 
connected to the transmitting aerial circuit, and the receiver is capacitance-coupled to the 
latter circuit by means of a very small condenser, the arrangement being as in fig. 31. It will 
be noted that during actual transmission the whole of the voltage across the aerial coil is applied 
to the coupling condenser and receiver aerial circuit in series. Even in the most favourable 
instances, i.e. on high radio-frequencies, with a comparatively small inductance in the transmitting 
aerial circuit and with low aerial current, the P.D. set up across the input circuit of the receiver 
will be much higher than that caused by a normal signal. Unless suitable precautions are taken 
this excessive voltage will probably damage the receiver coils, condensers and valves, and in 
order to prevent this a limiting valve is fitted. 
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Fic. 31, Cuap. X.—Listening-through device. 


49. The limiting valve consists of a diode (or a triode with grid and anode linked together), 
which is connected in parallel with the tuning condenser in the receiver aerial circuit. The 
anode is maintained at a small negative potential with regard to the filament, say — 1 volt. 
During ordinary reception, the peak oscillatory voltage across the points A and B, to which 
the diode is connected, never reaches one volt, and the anode never becomes positive with respect 
to the filament ; hence anode current will not be established at any point in the cycle, and the 
receiver operates in exactly the same manner as it would with the diode removed. During 
transmission, however, the peak value of the induced E.M.F. in the tuned circuit of the receiver 
may be greatly in excess of one volt, and during the positive half-cycles the anode of the diode 
becomes highly positive with respect to the filament. An anode current is therefore established, 
and the anode-cathode space is equivalent to a resistance connected between the points A and 
B, the value being comparatively low, e.g. about 400 ohms. The damping imposed on the tuned 
circuit by this resistance in parallel with the tuning condenser is equivalent to that imposed 
by a series resistance of thousands of ohms, so that the oscillatory voltage across the points A 
and B is never built up to amexcessive value. Alternatively, if the diode is considered practically 
to “‘ short-circuit ”’ the points A and B when anode current is passing, it is obvious that no P.D. 
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can exist between these points and the whole of the voltage developed in the transmitter aerial 
coil is thrown across the high voltage coupling condenser. It will be observed that the pheno- 
menon is precisely the same as in the case of damping caused by excessive grid current in a 
receiver, but to a much greater degree. 


50. This arrangement has certain advantages and disadvantages over the mechanical 


listening-through key ; the higher speed of signalling has already been mentioned. The further 
advantages are :— 


(i) Although when the transmitter is operated the voltage applied to the receiver 
is quite small, it is not zero, and the receiver can be accurately tuned to the transmitter 
frequency. 


(ii) If the receiver is independently tuned to a distant transmitter, the local transmitter 
can afterwards be tuned to the same frequency. 


(iii) The signal strength and selectivity in the “listening through” position are 
higher than if the receiver is.connected directly to the aerial, provided that the transmitter 
aerial circuit has very low losses. Circuit arrangements usually provide for this method 
of reception to be used independently of the position of the send-receive switch ; the 
principal function of the latter is then to break the power supplies to the transmitter. 


The disadvantages are :-— 


(i) Since the receiver and transmitting aerial circuits are coupled together, signals 
are only received when the transmitter and receiver are tuned to approximately the same 
frequency. This is of only minor importance because this is the standard practice in 
the present W/T organisation. . 

(ii) Steps must be taken: to ensure that the noise level due to commutation, etc., 
is not excessive, otherwise signals cannot be heard during the “‘ pace ” intervals. 


(iii) If the limiting valve becomes soft in use it may become appreciably conductive 
under the influence of quite small applied voltages, of the order of those set up in the 
receiver by signals of moderate strength. The valve will then damp the input circuit 
during reception and cause a reduction in selectivity and in signal strength. This can 
easily be tested by removing the limiting valve during reception, and the only remedy 
is replacement by an efficient diode. 


51. It is a matter of everyday observation that when a wireless receiver is in operation, 
a considerable background of noise may be in evidence. Collectively these undesired sounds 
are referred to as interference, and in turn may be divided into the following classes. (i) Signal 
interference. (ii) Atmospheric interference. (iii) Electrical interference (also sometimes called 
“man-made atmospherics” or ‘‘ man-made static”). (iv) Amplifter noise. The latter will 
be considered briefly in chapter XI. 


Signal interference 

52. This term is applied to interference with reception by signals emanating from radio 
transmitters other than that with which communication is desired. It is only rarely that an 
interfering signal possesses a frequency identical with that to be received ; when this is the case 
directional reception is the only remedy. Provided both frequencies are controlled by the use 
of master oscillators, a judicious use of the heterodyne principle may be very effective in reducing 
interference on frequencies which differ from the desired signal by only a few hundred cycles 
per second. Interference from stations giving a high field strength owing to their proximity 
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to the receiver and their high power, is reduced to a minimum by the use of selective receivers. 
The following methods are all in common use, separately or in combination :— 
(i) Regenerative amplification in combination with a separate heterodyne for C.W. 
reception. This gives a high degree of selectivity but requires skilful manipulation. 
(ii) The use of an aerial circuit having a very high ratio of effective inductance to 
resistance. 
(iii) Reduction of aerial damping by the use of a series aerial condenser of small 
capacitance. This is a special application of method (ii). 
(iv) The employment of loose coupling between the aerial and the input circuit to the 
detector valve. 
(v) Employment of tuned radio-frequency amplifiers. These are dealt with in the 
following chapter. Method (i) has already been described, and methods (ii), (iti) and 
(iv) will now be discussed. 


53. The resistance of an aerial circuit may be divided into three portions. ‘First, the ohmic 
resistance of the conductor; this is reduced to a minimum by using wire of suitable gauge, 
stranded cable being employed if necessary. Second, the resistance of the earth or counterpoise ; 
the importance of this has been emphasised in connection with transmitting aerials (Chapter VID, 
but it is often forgotten that a perfect earth may be rendered useless by a high resistance con- 
nection to the receiver, and all metallic contacts at terminals, etc., should always be kept clean 
and bright. Third, the radiation resistance ; in reception, the electro-magnetic field is the cause 
of an oscillatory current in the aerial, and re-radiation must take place to some extent. This 
phenomenon must be distinguished from the radiation which takes place due to the use of an 
oscillating receiver for C.W. reception. Re-radiation must occur whenever an electro-magnetic 
wave sets up an oscillatory current in a conductor; steel-framed buildings, large cranes and 
even trees act in this way. The phenomenon of re-radiation implies the existence of a radiation 





Fic. 32, Cuap, X —Selectivity ; effect of increasing L/R. 
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resistance ; it is usual to assume that the radiation resistance of a given aerial when used for 
reception is equal to that which it possesses when used for transmission, although this cannot 
be strictly true because the current distribution is not the same in each case. As an example 
of the influence of the various components of aerial resistance, the following results of actual 
measurement may be quoted. An inductance of 160 wH and a condenser of -00025 uF were 
combined to form a closed oscillatory circuit and its resistance at the resonant frequency was 
found to be 8 ohms. On removing the condenser and connecting the coil to an aerial and earth 
of the same effective capacitance, the resistance was found to be 36 ohms. The earth connection 
in these experiments was not very good, being made on the ordinary water supply system by a 
metal clamp, but the results are typical of what may be expected when a properly constructed 
earth system is not used. The calculated radiation resistance of the aerial was only 2 ohms, 
and it is possible that a large proportion of the 26 ohms resistance which is apparently inherent 
in the aerial-earth system itself is really due to eddy current and dielectric absorption losses ; 
these would be reduced by the use of an earth screen as in the case of transmitting aerials. 
(Chapter VII). The resonance curve of an aerial circuit having the above values of L and C, 





° 
764 796 828 
Frequency Ke/s. 
Fic. 33, Cuap. X.—Selectivity ; effect of small series condenser in aerial circuit. 


but having a total resistance of 40 ohms, is shewn in fig. 32, curve (i). It will be observed that 
the tuning is very flat, signals 20 k.c/s. off resonance giving an input to the detector equal to 
70 per cent. of the desired signal (equal field strengths being assumed). 


54. An improvement may be expected by increasing the inductance of the tuning coil to 
say 320H, inserting a variable condenser in series in order to redtice the total effective capaci- 
tance to -000125uH. This will increase the resistance also, but the ratio z will increase in greater 
proportion. Assuming that the additional inductance increases the resistance to 50 ohms, the 
resulting resonance curve is shown in curve (ii) of fig. 32. The selectivity is somewhat improved, 
a 30 per cent. reduction in input voltage being obtained from signals only 12 k.c/s. off resonance. 
It is not practicable further to improve the selectivity by increasing the value of L without 
limit, for this entails a corresponding reduction in the series capacitance which eventually 
approximates to a complete disconnection of the aerial, and the signal strength fails off. Even a 
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moderate increase of inductance is accompanied by a corresponding increase of distributed 
capacitance, again limiting the amount of inductance required for resonance. Finally, the 
larger the coil dimensions become, the more difficult it is to secure controllable reaction and to 
avoid stray coupling with other inductances in the receiver. 


55. The expedient usually adopted in order to attain the equivalent of a high ratio of induc- 
tance to resistance is shewn in the circuit diagram of fig. 33. A fixed condenser of small capacitance 
compared with that of the aerial is connected in series, and a variable condenser in parallel with 
the tuning coil. The effect of the series condenser is to reduce the damping thrown upon the 
circuit by the aerial resistance. The resonance curves in the diagram are, (i), which is repeated 
from the previous figures for comparison, (ii), the resonance curve of a circuit having the constants 
shown in the circuit diagram. A 30 per cent. reduction in input voltage is now obtained from 
signals only 4 k.c/s. off resonance. This method of attaining a high degree of selectivity possesses 
considerable advantages, being simple in operation and requiring only the addition of a very 
small and light component. A possible disadvantage is that the aerial may collect static charges 
which will gradually raise its potential until it is sufficient to puncture the insulation of the 
series condenser. This is avoided by connecting in parallel with the latter a high resistance, e.g. 
250,000 ohms, which allows the static charge to drain harmlessly to earth. 


56. The aerial may be inductively coupled to the input circuit of the receiver, two types of 
coupling being in common use. In the first type, both the aerial and input circuits are tuned 
to the desired frequency. A very high degree of selectivity is obtainable by this method, but 
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Fic. 34, Cuap. X.—Selectivity ; tuned coupled circuits. 


it has the serious disadvantage that if the tuning control of each circuit is entirely independent, 
some little practice is required in order to achieve exact tuning with the desired degree of selec- 
tivity. It is possible to link the two circuits together in such a manner that both circuits are 
tuned simultaneously by rotation of one control and the circuits are then said to be ganged. 
Fig. 34, curve (ii) shows the resonance curve of a receiver having an aerial and input circuit 
of the separately adjustable type, curve (i) being repeated from fig. 32 for comparison. It is 
not absolutely necessary to tune the aerial circuit, provided that a rather higher percentage 
of coupling is used ; fig. 35 has been drawn to illustrate this. The aerial circuit has an inductive 
coupling to the input circuit, but no provision is made for varying either the tuning of the aerial 
circuit or the degree of coupling. This arrangement is generally referred to as “ aperiodic aerial 
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coupling.” It will be seen from the diagram that the selectivity of the circuit shown is approxi- 
mately the same as that of the circuit of fig. 34. Actually the centre of the resonance curve 
is at about 800 k.c/s. instead of 796 k.c/s., i.e., the resonant frequency of the combined circuits is 
slightly higher than that of the tuned circuit alone. All the resonance curves of fig. 32 to 35 
inclusive have been calculated by a graphical method but the degree of accuracy is sufficient 
for the present purpose, namely, to illustrate the comparative selectivity of certain specific 
arrangements. The curves show that for C.W. or I.C.W. reception there is very little to choose 
between the selectivity obtainable by the various means. The requirements of R/T reception 
are somewhat different and will be dealt with in Chapter XII. Regenerative amplification may 
be used in conjunction with any of these devices, giving a further increase of selectivity as shown 
in earlier paragraphs. It appears that from a practical point of viewthe aperiodic mutual inductive 
coupling and the use of a small series corfdenser are equally good; both these methods are in 
use in different types of service receiver. 





164 796 828 
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Fic. 35, Cuap, X.—Selectivity ; coupled circuits with aperiodic aerial. 


The decibel 


57. (i) The relation between the strength of a signal at one point in a transmission chain 
and the strength at any other point depends upon the ratio of the power available at each of 
the two points. The magnitude of two powers P, and P, are said to differ by N bels when 


Py 
poe 
P. 
N = logy = 
or . bw Dp. 


For general use a submultiple of this unit—the decibel—is employed, and the gain or loss in the 
transmission system is » decibels (db) when 


t= 10 Logi z 


The two powers to be related need not correspond to dissipation of the same kind of energy, for 
instance P, may be the electrical power delivered to a telephone receiver and P, the power 
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radiated by the diaphragm in the form of sound. One decibel corresponds approximately to 
the smallest change in sound intensity which can be perceived by the human ear, and the 
corresponding power ratio is 


P, : 
peo antilog 0-1 


== 1-259, 
ie. an increase in power of 26 per cent. is the smallest which will give an appreciable increase 
in audibility. The practical value of the decibel arises from its logarithmic nature, for it enables 
an enormous range of power ratios to be expressed in convenient figures; for example if 


zo == 10°, the gain or loss is 60 db. It also simplifies the calculation of a number of succes- 


sive gains, for example, if the gain between two points A and Bis, db and between B and C, m, 
db, then the gain between A and C is (m, -+ ,) db. When the two powers under comparison 
are dissipated in equal resistances the power ratio is proportional to the square of the voltage 
ratio, or to the square of the current ratio. In these circumstances the gain or loss may be 
expressed in db by the relation 


2 2 
n= 10 be (5) = 10 log (7 
or th = 20 log Z! = 20 log 33, 
2 2 


This relation must not be used unless the resistance associated with E,, I,, is the same as that 
associated with Ey, J. 

(ii) The following examples show how the decibel system is applied :— 

(a) In the arbitrary “‘ audibility scale ’’ used in W/T procedure to indicate the strength 
of signals, an increase of one unit corresponds, very roughly, to an increase of 6 db. 

(6) The gain between two points A and B in a certain transmission system is 30 db. 
Between B and C there is a gain of 6 db, while between C and D there is a gain of «7 db. 
The total gain between A and B is 30 + 6 + -7 = 36-7 db, corresponding to a power 
ratio of 4,670to1. This example shows the advantage of the decibel system. If the above 
calculation were performed in power ratios, it would be necessary to find the continued 
product of 1,000, 3-98 and 1-175, instead of the sum of 30, 6 and -7. Again, if between 
B and C there is a negative gain, i.e. a loss of 6 db, the overall gain will be 30 —6 + -7 
or 24-7 db, and the power ratio 1,000 x 78 X +175 = 295 to 1. 

58. In the receiving aerial the initial voltage is dependent only upon the configuration of 
the aerial and the field strength of the signal, but is independent of the aerial impedance. The 
output voltage of the complete receiver is that across the telephones, and the latter are not of 
the same impedance at all audio-frequencies. If we stipulate (i) that the desired and undesired 
signals are both I.C.W. of the same note-frequency, and (ii) that the response of the receiver 
(between the input terminals to the first valve and the output terminals) is linear, we may 
compare the selectivity of the various arrangements shown in fig. 32 to 35 by stating that, for 
equal field strengths, an interfering signal will be ” db below the desired signal. Suppose the 
latter to be on 796 k.c/s. and the interference on 780 k.c/s. In fig. 32, curve (i) the magnification 


() at 796 k.c/s. is 20 and at 780 k.c/s. is 15-5. The latter is 20 log,, 1575 about 2 db below 


the former. In curve (ii) the magnification at 796 k.c/s. is 32 and at 780 k.c/s. is 19; the inter- 
ference is 4-5 db below the desired signal. In fig. 33 curve (ii) the interference is 11 db, in fig. 34, 
curve (ii), 8-6 db and in fig 35, curve (ii), 8-3 db, below the level of the desired signal. For the 
purpose of comparison we may assume that an expert operator may be able to “ over-read ” 
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the desired signal if it is one strength on the audibility scale, ie. 6 db, above the interference, 
and it is seen that in the particular circumstances stipulated above, only the last three arrange- 
ments are sufficiently'selective. In practice, of course, the receiver rarely has a linear response ; 
e.g. a square law rectifier will disctiminate in favour of the stronger signal, further improving the 
oe In C.W. reception, with the same frequency separation, conditions would be much 
better. In the above circumstances, for instance, to receive the signal of 796 k.c/s. the heterodyne 
may be adjusted to 795 k.c/s. giving a 1,000 cycle note. The interfering signal would then set up 
a beat note of 15,000 cycles per second, and to such a high frequency the combination of telephone, 
ear and brain is comparatively insensitive. 


Atmospheric interference 

59. (i) This is caused by electro-magnetic waves of natural origin, and its intensity varies 
greatly with the location of the station—being least in the temperate zones—and with the 
seasons of the year. Until a few years ago the origint of atmospherics was unknown, but with 
the aid of the cathode ray oscillograph, the wave-form, field strength and the direction of incidence 
have been measured in certain instances. As a result of this research it is now believed that 
most atmospherics originate within the region to which the atmosphere of the earth extends, 
and are chiefly caused by lightning discharges between clouds, or from clouds to earth, perhaps 
thousands of miles from the receiving station. The wave form of an atmospheric is almost 
invariably aperiodic, showing no reversal of polarity, a typical shape being a single pulse rising 
sharply from zero to a field strength which may be as large as -1 volt per metre, falling to zero 
in about -002 second. The E.M.F. induced in the aerial circuit then causes it to oscillate at 
its natural frequency with a decrement depending upon the ratio of inductance to resistance. 
From another point of view, such an aperiodic pulse may be considered to be built up of a spectrum 
of oscillations of all frequencies between zero and infinity, the lower frequency components 
possessing the greater amplitude. The receiver then responds to that oe of the spectrum 
which is embraced by its resonance curve, and the noise level caused by atmospherics will be 
directly proportional to the widfh of the frequency band which the receiver will accept. The 
position is exactly analogous to the emission from a white-hot solid body of light, which consists 
of a continuous spectrum in which every colour is present. A colour filter may be transparent 
to a narrow band of frequencies, e.g. red, and opaque to all others, thus resembling the tuned 
circuits of a receiver. Such a filter passes most of the light thrown upon it by a red-hot solid, 
but will pass some light from any incandescent body, and the light which it transmits is red only. 
In like manner, a wireless receiver always finds in the spectrum of an atmospheric a certain 
band to which it will easily respond. 

(ii) In these circumstances, it appears to be impossible to combat atmospheric interfetence 
with W/T signalling by modifications to circuit design, although in the past many futile attempts 
have been made in this direction, such as the introduction of resistance to damp out disturbances, 
balancing schemes designed to neutralise the atmospheric without affecting the signal, detuning 
the receiver, etc. Experience and theory combine to show that such devices are valueless 
in increasing the ratio of signal strength to noise, and elimination of atmospheric interference 
must be sought mainly in the following directions :— 

(a) The provision of high signal field-strength. 

(b) Choice of frequency ; atmospheric interference being much less troublesome on 
the frequencies above 3 m.c/s. than below. 

(c) Use of directional receivers and aerial arrays. 

(d) Use of receivers of high selectivity. 


Electrical interference 

60. Electrical interference may be of three kinds, (i) radio-frequency, ether-borne, (ii) radio- 
frequency, mains-borne and (iii) audio-frequency. The first two are due to the fact that electric 
oscillations are established in every circuit of less than critical damping whenever the electrons 
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therein receive acceleration; the frequency of the oscillation is determined by the circuit 
constants. In practice it is found that radio-frequency oscillations of a heavily damped nature 
are established by the current variations caused by switches, commutation in motors and 
generators, the operation of neon signs, etc. Owing to the heavy damping, the interference is 
not confined to a single frequency but is distributed to some extent over the entire spectrum 
as in the case of atmospherics. Some of the energy is carried to the vicinity of the receiving 
aerial by true radiation, and where any electric circuits, e.g., the lighting or power mains, connect 
the place of origin with the receiving station, the latter is also subject to mains-borne interference. 
This is picked up by the aerial circuit of the receiver in the ordinary way. The third type of 
interference is caused by direct induction from the mains into the audio-frequency circuits of 
the receiver and is much more easily combated. The following sources of interference may 


be found at R.A.F. ground stations, the first-named being also the predominating cause of 
interference in aircraft. 


(i) Spark ignition systems. This is of the directly radiated type and causes serious 
interference only on the higher frequencies. (Fig. 36a). 

(ii) Motors and generators. Chiefly directly radiated, although a considerable portion 
is mains-borne. It is usually inappreciable beyond a range of 200 yards. Induction 
motors cause little interference as a rule. (Fig. 36b or c). 


(iii) Rectifiers, commutator type. This apparatus is sometimes used for battery 
charging and for arc lamps (cinema, searchlight, etc.). Chiefly directly radiated, mains- 
borne component usually small. Very severe up to 200 yards range. (Fig. 36d). 

(iv) Road and ratl control signals, telephone switching plant, electric bells, ovens, ther~ 
ie se controlled heating apparatus. Chiefly mains-borne, range up to 100 yards. 
Fig. 36e). 

(v) Lift plant. Including motor and controller, also trailing cables. Both direct 
and mains-borne radiation, range up to 25 yards. (Fig. 36c and f.). 

(vi) Mercury arc rectifiers. Chiefly audio-frequency induction, but possibly direct 
radiation also. Range may be considerable. (Fig. 36g). 

(vii) High tension transmission lines. These cause directly radiated interference 
when corona losses are occurring at insulators. Range indeterminate. 

(viii) High frequency medical apparatus. Causes very intense radiation and may have 
considerable range. Mains-borne interference extends to 300 yards or more. 

The devices shown in fig. 36 have been successfully applied in many cases, those applicable 
in particular cases being denoted in the preceding paragraph. It will be observed that there is 
no simple remedy for items (vii) and (viii). In the latter, complete electro-magnetic screening 
of the room housing the medical equipment appears to be the only solution. In addition to 
fitting such interference suppressors at the source, devices such as that shown in fig. 36b, and 
36c, may be found useful at the point where the supply mains enter the receiving room. 
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CHAPTER XI.—AMPLIFICATION 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. In preceding chapters reference has been made to the employment of the thermionic 
valve as an amplifier, and it now becomes desirable to consider this function in greater detail. 
In this connection the term valve must be understood to exclude the two-electrode valve or diode, 
which possesses no amplifying property. The latter is dependent upon the introduction into 
the space between cathode and anode of one or more grid-like structures which exercise a 
control upon the electron current without necessarily acting as electronic collectors, and therefore 
without the necessity for power expenditure in the input circuit. The triode, possessing only a 
single grid as a control electrode, is the prototype of all amplifying valves, and its use will be 
first discussed in order that the advantages obtained under certain conditions by the use of 
tetrodes, pentodes and other special types will be appreciated in due course. 


Classification of amplifiers 

2. (i) Amplification may be defined as the process by which either current, voltage or power 
may be increased without serious change of wave-form, although this definition does not hold 
in certain special cases, e.g. when it is desired to emphasize one component of a complex wave- 
form compared with other components. An amplifier is an assembly of valves and circuits by 
which amplification is achiéved. Current amplification is of little practical importance, and it is 
usual to divide amplifiers into two main classes, (a) voltage amplifiers and (b) power amplifiers. 
A further classification is also made according to the portion of the frequency spectrum in which 
the amplifier is designed to operate, namely audio-frequency (A.F.) and radio-frequency (P.F.) 
amplifiers. The extent to which amplification is employed has been considerably increased in 
the last few years. Its use was at one time entirely confined to receivers, radio-frequency 
emplification being incorporated in order to increase the input voltage to the detector valve, 
and audio-frequency amplification of the rectified signal in order to increase the volume of sound 
produced. Of late years, however, radio-frequency amplification has been an important feature 
of many transmitters owing to the necessity for control of the radiated frequency, while audio- 
frequency amplification is also often required in the sub-modulator stages of R/T transmitters. 


(ii) Amplifiers are also sometimes classified under the following headings :— 


Class A.—An amplifier which is operated under conditions which ensure that the wave- 
form of the anode current variation is practically the same as that of the input grid-filament 
voltage. Under these conditions both the efficiency and power output are low. Class A 
amplifiers are used only for voltage amplification (both A.F. and R.F.) and audio-frequency 
power amplification in the output stage of R/T receivers, where absence of distortion is of greater 
importance than electrical efficiency. 


Class B.—An amplifier which is operated with such negative grid bias that in the absence 
of any input signal voltage, the anode current is practically zero. The grid is then said to be 
biassed to “ cut-off point.’ Grid current is usually allowed to flow during a portion of the 
cycle. The anode current wave-form is approximately a series of half sine waves, alternate 
half-cycles being suppressed. These amplifiers are frequently employed for the amplification of 
modulated radio-frequency voltages in R/T transmitters ; when adjusted for maximum output 
the efficiency is about 40 per cent. 


Class C.—In this type of amplifier the grid is biassed to a point more negative than the 
cut-off voltage and therefore, when an input signal voltage is applied, anode current flows for 
less than one half-period. An efficiency of the order of 85 per cent. can be achieved in this manner. 
Class C amplifiers are used in both R/T and W/T transmitters. The simple C.W. transmitter 
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described in Chapter IX is merely a special form of R.F. amplifier in which the grid excitation 
voltage is derived from the output of the valve. If operated under sinusoidal conditions without 
grid current, the conditions are those of class A amplification, while if operated at high efficiency 
they correspond to class B or class C according to the magnitude of the grid bias. 


Fractional band width 

3. In referring to the range of frequencies over which an amplifier is designed to operate, 
the terms ‘‘wide” and “narrow” bands are frequently employed. The sense in which these terms 
are used calls for some explanation. For example, a frequency band of 20 kilocycles per second 
is a wide band when dealing with audio-frequency amplification, but a narrow band so far as 
radio frequencies are concerned. The difficulty is removed if the term ‘‘ band width ”’ is under- 
stood to signify ‘fractional band width’’. If an amplifier operates uniformly over all frequencies 
between an upper limit /, and a lower limit /,, it is said to respond to an absolute frequency band 
of width /, ~/,. The fractional band width is the quantity obtained by expressing the absolute 


width as a fraction of the geometric mean frequency, +//, f,, and is therefore Aah Asan 


Vii fs 
example, consider an amplifier which gives equal amplification of all frequencies between_32 and 
20,000 cycles per second. The geometric mean frequency is 800 cycles per second and the 
fractional width 24-96, i.e. greater than unity. In contrast, take an amplifier designed to 
operate in the region of one megacycle per second, but which gives no appreciable amplification 
of frequencies 10,000 cycles above or below 1 Mc/s. The geometric mean frequency is practically 

20,000 02 
1,000,000 = 
It will be noted that although the absolute band width is practically the same in each case 
(20,000 cycles per second) the fractional band width in the former example is very much greater 





equal to 1 Mc/s and the fractional band width of the amplifier is approximately 





(a) Vollage applied fo amplifier (b) Wave form of oulput vollage 
Fic. 1, Cuap. .XI.—Frequency distortion. 


than in the latter. When the fractional band width is small, the amplifier is said to be selective 
and vice versa. As a rule, radio-frequency amplifiers are designed to be as selective as possible, 
while audio-frequency amplifiers are required to give equa] amplification over a wide (fractional) 
band and are therefore unselective. 


Distortion in amplifiers 
4. An amplifier producing an output voltage which is an exact duplicate of the input voltage 
in every respect save magnitude may be called an ideal or distortionless amplifier ; although it 
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is not possible to construct such an amplifier a close approach to, the ideal can be achieved by 
careful design. It is usual to distinguish between three types of distortion, namely :— 

(i) Frequency distortion —This term is applied to the unequal amplification of different 
frequencies. This is generally a desirable characteristic of a radio-frequency amplifier because 
it is then selective. In audio-frequency amplifiers, frequency distortion is usually undesirable, 
and its avoidance calls for considerable skill in design. The effect of this form of distortion is 
shown in fig. 1a, in which the original wave form has a second harmonic of amplitude one-half 
that of the fundamental. After amplification by a selective amplifier the wave-form may be 
that of fig. 1b, in which the amplitude of the second harmonic is only one-quarter of the 
fundamental. 

(ii) Amplitude distortion —The effect of amplitude distortion is illustrated in fig. 2; in this 
instance the input wave-form is assumed to be sinusoidal. After amplification the wave-form 
has become peaky and in fact contains second and third harmonics as well as the original wave- 
form. From figs. 1 and 2 it is seen that the effect of amplitude and frequency distortion may be 
very similar, at any rate in audio-frequency amplifiers. The difference lies rather in the cause 





(a) Vollage applied fo amplifier (b) Wave form of output voltage 
Fic. 2, Cuap. XI.—Amplitude distortion. 


than in the effect, and as a rule frequency distortion is caused by the nature of the circuits used 
in conjunction with the valve and amplitude distortion by the valve itself. Amplitude distortion 
is in fact the result of a non-linear relation between current and voltage, and must exist to some 
extent in all valve circuits, because neither the J, — V, nor the I, — V, characteristic is perfectly 
straight. Curvature of the 7, — V, curve is immaterial if the operating conditions are so chosen 
that grid ‘current never occurs. This entails operating with considerable negative bias, and 
restricting the amplitude of the input voltage so that the grid potential never reaches the value 
at which grid current commences. The use of a high effective resistance in the anode circuit 
tends to reduce the curvature of the dynamic J, — V, characteristic and therefore to reduce 
amplitude distortion. The steps taken to minimize amplitude distortion may therefore be 
summarized as below. 

(a) Employ an anode circuit of high dynamic resistance. 

(0) Apply sufficient H.T. voltdge to ensure that an ample approximately straight 
portion ofthe J, — V, curve exists, in the region of negative grid voltage. 

(c) Adjust the grid bias to a value midway between the point at which the curvature 
of the characteristic becomes appreciable, and the point at which grid current starts 
to flow. 

(2) Limit the input voltage so that the excursion of anode current is confined to the 
straight part of the curve. 
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Fic. 3, Cap. XI.—Operating conditions for distortionless amplification. 


These operating conditions are shown in fig.3. When they are fulfilled the wave-form of the anode 
current variation is practically identical with that of the grid-filament voltage variation. The 
class A amplifier may therefore be defined as one operated as indicated in (a), (b), (c) and (d) above. 


(iii) Phase distortion results when the phase relationship between different frequency 
components is disturbed in such a manner that the wave-form of the output voltage differs from 
that of the input, although the relative amplitude of the various components is unchanged. The 
effect is illustrated in fig. 4, the original and distorted wave-form being again shown. The 





(a) Voltage applied Io amplifier (b) Wave form of ampufied vollage 


Fie. 4, Cuap, XI.—Phase distortion. 
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amplitudes of fundamental and second harmonic are as 2 : 1 in each ease, but during amplification 
their relative phase has undergone a displacement of 90°. Phase distortion only occurs when the 
time taken for the signal to pass through the amplifier is comparable with the duration of the 
signal, and is therefore of no significance in ordinary reception. 


Equivalent circuit of amplifier 

5. The basic circuit of the triode amplifier is given-in fig. 5a in which T is the triode, vg the 
voltage of the signal to be amplified, Zp the voltage of the grid bias battery and E, the voltage 
of the anode supply or H.T. battery. Z isthe anode circuit load impedance, and for brevity is 
often referred to as the output circuit, while the circuit connected between grid and filament of 
the valve is called the input circuit. The variation of grid-filament voltage », gives rise to a 
corresponding variation of anode current, which must of necessity flow through the load imp ce, 
and consequently a varying voltage v, is set up across the latter. In a voltage amplifier the 
object is to obtain the largest possible voltage variation vs. In a power amplifier, however, in 
addition to this voltage variation, an appreciable current variation is also required, so that the 
power dissipated in the output circuit, as a result of the grid-filament voltage variation vg, shall 
be as large as possible. The variation of anode current produced by the application of a voltage 
v, to the grid-filament path is exactly the same as would be produced by a voltage uv, acting in 





Eo) . (b) 


Fia. 5, Coap, XI.—Basic circuit of amplifier, and equivalent circuit. 


the anode circuit of the valve (Chap. VIII). The equivalent circuit of the valve amplifier is 
therefore as shown in fig. 5b. This equivalent circuit gives only those currents and P.D’s which 
result from the application of the signal voltage, which are superimposed upon the steady or 
no-signal values of P.D. and current. 


Voltage amplification 


6. (i) The voltage amplification factor (V.A.F.) of a valve and an associated impedance in 
its anode circuit is the ratio of the voltage variation across the external impedance to the voltage 
variation between grid and filament of the valve. The anode circuit load impedance may be of 
any nature whatever, provided that it possesses finite conductivity at zero frequency, i.e. for 
direct current. This limitation merely signifies that a simple series condenser cannot be employed, 
because it is necessary to provide a complete conductive path for the steady component of anode 
current. In practice the anode load impedance may be a resistance, an inductive choke, or a 
tuned circuit consisting of inductance and capacitance in parallel. Further, an additional 
circuit may be coupled to the load impedance by any of the methods enumerated in Chapter VI. 


(ii) In deriving the voltage amplification factor appropriate to any particular form of anode 
circuit, it is desirable to assume that no amplitude distortion will take place, and therefore that 
the following conditions are fulfilled. 

(a) Ample filament emission is provided. 
(5) The anode is maintained at a positive potential with respect .to the filament 
during the whole cycle of applied grid voltage. 
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(c) The mean grid potential is sufficiently negative to ensure that no grid current 
flows. 

(2) The Z, — V, characteristic is approximately straight over the whole portion to 
which the excursion of anode current extends. 

(e) Unless the contrary is explicitly stated, the interelectrode capacitance is assumed 
to be negligibly small; the effect of its finite magnitude will be indicated where this is 
of consequence in operation or design. 


Ohmic resistance as loail impedance 
7. In the circuit shown in fig. 6a the load impedance consists of a non-inductive resistance 


of R ohms. If an alterhating voltage yu = 1, sin wt is applied between grid and filament, its 
effect upon the anode current is exactly the same as would be produced if the grid potential 





(D5 


Fie, 6, Cuap. XI.—Resistance as anode load. 


were maintained constant and an alternating E.M.F. » 9, sin wt were introduced into the 
anode circuit (fig. 6b). The resulting variation of anode current will be 


. a Lg sin ot 
ms m+R 


The output voltage, vs, of the amplifier is the P.D. across the load resistance R and is equal to 
t, R, hence 
eee Ruf, sin ot 

* "nt R 
With a sinusoidal variation of grid voltage, therefore, the output voltage v, is also sinusoidal and 
the above equation may be written 


te pe 
nt” * 


The V.A.F. is defined above as the ratio = so that the V.A.F. of the circuit shown in fig. 6 is 
g 
Wasi nll 
% mtR” 
Example.—A triode has an amplification factor of 20 and an 7, of 50,000 ohms. Ifa purely 
resistive impedance of 100,000 ohms is placed in the anode circuit, find the V.A.F. 


_ 100,000 % 
50,000 + 100,000 
= 13}. 


20 
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8. An increase in the value of the load resistance will result in an increase in the V.A.F. ; 
for example if a resistance of 200,000 ohms is substituted in the circuit just considered, a V.A.F. 
of 16 is obtained. The limiting value of the V.A.F. is equal to the amplification factor of the 
valve, i.e. 4, but this value cannot be reached in practice. It is approached more closely as the 


ratio R becomes larger and larger, as shown in fig. 7, in which the ordinate is we and the 
a 


abcissa the ratio 7 , So that to obtain the V.A.F. with any particular valve, the ordinate must 
a ® 


be multiplied by the appropriate value of 4. It may appear desirable to use the highest obtainable 
value of load resistance ; a practical limit to its magnitude is however imposed by the necessity 
of maintaining the anode at a positive potential of at-least a few volts (e.g. 10 volts) above that 
of the filament. Since the anode D.C. resistance of the valve and the load resistance are m® series, 
this limits the value of the latter to about 107,. Reference to fig. 7 shows that the V.A.F. is then’ 


10 


2 4 6 8 10 I2 14 16 
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Ta 


Fic. 7, Cuap. XI.-—Effect of ratio £ upon V.A.F. 
a 


90 per cent. of the theoretical maximum value ». From the expression given above it would also 
appear that the V.A.F. is independent of the frequency of the applied grid-filament voltage. In 
obtaining the V.A.F., however, the presence of stray capacitance was neglected, and it will 
presently be shown that the effect of such a capacitance, which effectively acts as a shunt upon 
the load resistance, is to cause serious reduction of the amplification obtainable at all frequencies 
above a few thousand cycles per second. 


Inductance as load impedance 

9. Fig. 8a shows a possible amplifier disposition in which the impedance Z of fig. 5 is 
constituted by an inductance of L henries and of negligible resistance, the equivalent circuit 
being given in fig. 8b. The mean operating potentials E, and E, are as in the previous example. 
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The appheation of a sinusoidal grid-filament voltage vg = W, stn wt will result in a corresponding 
variation of anode current t,, and 





Fic. 8, Cuap. XI. Inductance as anode load, 


The P.D. between the ends of the inductance, which is of course the output voltage v. of the 
amphtier is wZ 7,4, or 


ol P 
“Vee + (aly 
and the V.A.I. is 
V, ol 


7 var ToL 

Example. —In fig. 8a, if the valve has an amplification factor of 20 and an 7, of 20,000, 
while the load impedance is an inductance of 10 henries, find the V.A.F. when the frequency of 
the applied grid filament voltage is (i) 10 cycles per second, (ii) 100 cycles per second, (iii) 
1,000 cycles per second. : 


(a) oL = 2n x 10 X 10 == 200x = 628. 


V.A.F. = x 20 


4/20,000" + 625? 
2, 63 
= 30,000 

(b) wl. = 6,280. 
6,280 a 

+/20,000" + 6,280" * 

6,280 
= 31000 < 
GG 

(c) wL = 62,800. 
62,800 

4/20,0002 + 62,800# 


x 20 


V.A.F. = 
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With this form of load impedance, then, the V.A.F. increases as the frequency of the input 
voltage is increased, and approaches the limiting value » as the load reactance, wl, becomes 
larger and larger compared with the anode A.C. resistance 7,. The increase of V.A.F. obtained 


by an increase in the ratio 2 is shown in fig. 9 which should be compared with fig. 7. It is 
a 


seen that no advantage is obtained by increasing the ratio st beyond about 5, » being taken 
a 

as 27 times the lowest frequency at which appreciable amplification is required. It should be noted 

that as the inductance is assumed to have zero resistance, there is no steady voltage drop between 


10 
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Fic. 9, CHap. XI, Entect of ratio “ upon V.A.F. 
a 


its’ends, and the mean anode-filament P.D. is equal to the E.M.F. of the H.T. battery. In 
practice the resistance of the coil is always negligible compared with the anode-filament (D.C.) 
resistance of the valve. 


Effect of stray capacitance 


10. Before discussing the practical application of these and other forms of load impedance, 
it is desirable to study the effect of a stray capacitance in parallel with the inductance or 
resistance constituting the load , such a capacitance is always present, and its effective value 
may be of the order of 100 nuF. Let the stray capacitance be denoted by C,, its reactance at a 


frequency oa being a Taking the case, of a resistance load, the anode circuit impedance, 
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Z,. is then that of R and C, in parallel. By methods explained in Chap. V it can be shown that 
R 


Zo = Tp wean V/Xo% + Roe 
oC,R? 
eT eee 
R 
Ro = TF (eGR 
and the V.A.F. becomes 
Zo 


eee Os 
V (ra + Ro)? + Xo? 

Example.—Assuming that 7, = 50,000 ohms, 4 = 20, R = 100,000 ohms, C, = 100uuF, 
calculate the V.A.F. at the following frequencies, viz., (i) 800 cycles per second (ii) 16,000 cycles 
per second (iii) 800 kilocycles per second, the first being near the mean audio frequency, the 
second near the upper limit of audibility, and the third a radio frequency in the middle of the 
medium broadcast band. 


At 800 cycles per second, 
@ = 5,000 (approx.) 
wC;R = 5 x 10° x 10? x 1077? x 105 = -05 
(wC,R)? = -0025 


Xo = oe = 4,988 ohms 

Ry = 10°. = 99,750 ohms 
°= T0005 ~ 

Z = 99,875 ohms 


ee OD 
V@ x 10° + 9-975 x 108 + 4988: * 7 
As X, is so small compared to 7, + R, this is practically 

9-9875 20 

14-975 * 

V.A.F. = 13°3. 

This result is of course identical with that found by assuming the stray capacitance to be 
negligible. 


At 16,000 cycles per second, 


V.AF, = 


w = 100,000 
wC,R = 105 x 10? x 1071? x 108° = 1 
(@C,R)? = 1 
105 
o= a = 50,000 ohms 


5 
R, = 1 — 50,000 ohms 


Zo == 50000" F 50,0008 
= 70,700 ohms 
bai 70,700 
AEs = 17(50,000 -+ 50,000)? + 50,0002 * 
7-07 
= 25 x 20 
= 12-6, 


20 
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At 800 kilocycles/sec. 
a@a=5 x 10 
woC.R = 5 x 10% x 100 x 107? x 108 = 50 
(wC,R)® == 2,500 
50 x 10° . 50x 105 . 


Xo = 9501 = —3500— == 2,000 
105 , 108 | 
Ro = x01 * 3,500 ~ 
os Zo = a/ Ro + Xo* = 2,000 
ik Se OS oc = tos 
AP. = “750,0408 + 2.0008 * 
_ 2,000 
= 56,000 * 7 
= +8, 


11. From the above example, the following general results may be deduced. The effect of 
stray capacitance upon the V.A.F. is negligible at the lower audio frequencies, but becomes of 
some importance at the higher audio frequencies. At that frequency for which the reactance of 


the stray capacitance (4) is equal to the joint resistance of the valve and load resistance in 
$: 


parallel, i.e. when 
1 Rts 


a, a R + la : 
the V.A.F. is reduced to -707u, and falls off rapidly when the frequency is further increased. 
With the valve and circuit specified above, the corresponding frequency is about 480 kc/s. It 
may be taken as a general rule that with the valves at present employed, a resistive anode load 
will give no appreciable amplification at frequencies higher than about 500 kc/s. 





Development of tuned anode circuit 

12. (i) Now consider the effect of a similar capacitance in the case of the amplifier having an 
inductive anode load. It is at once apparent from the circuit diagram of fig. 10 that the 
capacitance and inductance together form a tuned circuit, the resonant frequency of which is 


equal to. cycles per second. If the resistance were truly zero, the circuit would 


1 
2rv/. LC, 
behave at this frequency as a perfect rejector, offering an infinitely high opposition to the 
flow of current, and the V.A.F. would reach the theoretical limiting value ». As however some 
slight resistance must exist, the opposition af the parallel circuit at its resonant frequency is 


not infinite, but is equal to that of a purely resistive impedance of oF ohms. This apparent 
3: 


resistance is termed the dynamic resistance of the circuit and is denoted by Rg. (Chapt. V.) 
In certain circumstances the stray capacitance may be deliberately augmented by connecting 
a condenser of capacitance C in parallel with the inductance ; the resonant frequency is then 


ohms. When a parallel L C 


: ‘ L 
equal to and the load resistance is CHO)R 


1 
Qnv/L (C + Cs) 
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circuit is employed in this manner it is called a “tuned anode” circuit. The V.A.F. follows 
at once from the results obtained with a purely resistive anode load, i.e. 





This expression is of course only valid when the parallel circuit L, (C + C;), is tuned to the input 
frequency. At frequencies higher than the resonant frequency, the circuit will offer both 
resistance and capacitive reactance, while at frequencies below the resonant frequency it will 
behave as an inductive resistance, its impedance being always less than the dynamic resistance 
under resonant conditions. Hence an amplifier having an inductance in its anode circuit will 
always give greatest amplification at some particular frequency, depending upon the inductance 





(a) (b) 


Fie, 10, Cuap. XI. Effect of stray anode-filament capacitance. 


and the capacitance of the circuit, ie. frequency distortion must exist in some degree. The 
amplifier will give a fairly even response over a wide frequency band, only if a large ratio of 
inductance to total capacitance is maintained. 


(ii) The forms of load impedance just described form the basis of all amplifier designs and 
their application to practical receiving amplifiers will now be described. 


RECEIVING AMPLIFIERS 


13. The ultimate purpose of a radio receiver is to produce an audio-frequency variation of 
current in the windings of the telephone receiver, and a consequent emission of sound by the 
latter. In Chapter X it was shown that this invariably involves some form of rectification of the 
radio-frequency voltage, so that an audio-frequency variation of current will result. The purpose 
of amplification is to obtain either a greater signalling range for the same transmitter power, or 
a greater response, i.e. a louder sound, from the telephone receivers (for the same power and 
signalling range) or both. In general, amplification of the radio-frequency voltage, before 
rectification, will increase the signalling range, while amplification of the rectified output from 
the detector valve will increase the sound output from the telephones. 


Radio-frequency and audio-frequency amplification 

14. (i) In the early development of radio-frequency amplification it was thought desirable 
to aim at the production of aperiodic or semi-aperiodic amplifiers, which would amplify all 
frequencies, or a wide band of frequencies, equally well. The advantage gained by aperiodic 
amplification is the elimination of tuning controls, manipulation being confined to the adjustment 
of the aerial circuit and of the reaction control. The employment of a tuned amplifier of correct 
design endows the receiver with such enhanced selectivity that aperiodic R.F. amplification 
has fallen into complete disuse, and tuned radio-frequency amplifiers are now employed for the 
purpose of gaining selectivity, even if, in the absence of interference, the desired signalling range 
could be attained by a simple receiver of the type described in Chapter X. 
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(ii) A further advantage of radio-frequency amplification lies in the fact that for small 
input voltages, the output from any practical form of rectifier is approximately proportional 
to the square of the input voltage. Ifa certain small signal voltage is available, and is amplified, 
say, to four times its initial magnitude before being applied to the rectifier, the rectified output 
is sixteen times that which would be obtained by applying the signal voltage directly to the 
rectifier. The total R.F. amplification is however limited by certain factors to be discussed later, 
and in many cases the rectified signal may still be of insufficient amplitude to give the desired 
output of sound from the telephones. In a perfectly quiet room, a very faint telephone sound, 
such as a morse signal from a very distant transmitter, may prove to be quite readable, but it 
is necessary to increase the input to the telephone to an enormous degree in order to read a 
signal in noisy surroundings. In the reception of radio signals in an aeroplane, the high noise 
level renders it desirable to use the strongest signal which the telephone receivers will withstand 
without overload, and recourse to a considerable degree of audio-frequency amplification is 
necessary. As a rule, the audio-frequency amplifier is required to deal with a considerable 
frequency range, and should amplify equally well at all frequencies within this range, although 
for C.W. reception, a sharply tuned audio-frequency amplifier, or note selector, is sometimes 
employed. The actual volume of sound depends upon the supply of electric power to the telephone 
receivers and the final stage in the receiver must operate as a power amplifier. It must be noted 
that the term ‘“‘ power amplifier ” carries no implication as to the amount of power supplied to 
the sound-producing device but is merely an indication of its mode of operation. 


Multi-stage amplifiers 
15. (i) Summarizing the above, then, it may be said that a typical radio receiver may 
consist of four portions, executing the following functions :— 


(a) Radio-frequency voltage amplification, in order to ensure the maximum input 
grid voltage to the detector, and to achieve the highest possible degree of selectivity. 

we Rectification or detection, which gives an audio-frequency output in response to 
a radio-frequency input voltage. 

(c) Audio-frequency voltage amplification, by which the audio-frequency output 
voltage of the detector is increased in amplitude. 

(@) Power amplification, giving the maximum transfer of power from the H.T. supply 
device to the telephone receiver, for a given input voltage from the preceding stage. 


In addition, some form of heterodyne will be necessary for C.W. reception. This may be 
incorporated in the receiver either by the employment of sufficient reaction at some point in the 
radio-frequency portion (autodyne) or by an in-built separate heterodyne. Alternatively, an 
external heterodyne such as the syntonizer may be employed as described in the previous chapter. 


(ii) In such a receiver each valve and its anode circuit is generally called a ‘‘ stage”: for 
example, a receiver may have two radio-frequency amplifying stages, a detector stage, a stage of 
audio-frequency voltage amplification and a final power amplifying stage. It is usual to arrange 
that all the valve filaments of a multi-stage receiver are supplied from a single source, a common 
grid bias supply and common H.T. supply being also adopted. If these sources are either primary 
or secondary batteries the receiver is said to be “‘ battery operated,” while if arrangements are 
made to enable the supplies to be drawn from the power mains (either D.C. or A.C.) the receiver 
is said to be “ mains operated.” In the following discussion, battery operation is assumed 
unless otherwise stated ; mains operation is usually employed when a considerable sound output 
is required, as in public address systems and in broadcast receivers. In multi-stage amplifiers, 
the output circuit of one valve is the input circuit of its successor, and the valves are said to be 
coupled together owing to this dual function. Care must be taken not to confuse the term 
“‘inter-valve coupling ”’ with the idea of coupling between tuned circuits as a means of trans- 
ferring energy from one to the other. The purpose of inter-valve coupling is merely to apply 
the voltage developed by one valve to the grid and filament of the next, and energy transfer is 
generally to be avoided. 
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Audio-frequency amplification 
16. Three forms of inter-valve coupling are in general use in A.F, circuits. . These are :— 
(i) Resistance-capacitance coupling. 
(ii) Choke-capacitance coupling. 
(iii) Transformer coupling. 
(a) Series feed. 
(b) Parallel feed. 


Resistance capacitance coupling 

17. (i) Referring to fig. 11a, when an alternating voltage v,, is applied to the grid and 
filament of the valve T,, an alternating voltage v, is developed across the ends of the resistance R. 
It is desired to apply this voltage to the grid and filament of the following valve T,. Now the 
upper end of the resistance is already connected to the filament of the valve T, through the 
H.T. battery, so that it is apparently only necessary to connect the anode of the valve T, to the 
grid of T,. This connection has been inserted in the diagram as a dotted line. Unfortunately, 
the addition cf such a connection would place the grid of T, at a positive potential, equal to 
the E.M.F. of the H.T. battery, with respect to its filament, a heavy grid current would therefore 
flow, and the valve would probably be destroyed ; it would at least fail to function in the 
desired manner. 


(ii) This effect is avoided by the insertion of a condenser C, into the anode-grid connecting 
lead (fig. 11b). Under these conditions the grid is completely insulated from the filament, a 





(b) 


Fic. 11, Cap. XI. Development of resistance-capacitance coupling. 
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condition which is not permissible, for the grid will inevitably collect a few electrons during 
each successive positive half-cycle of input voltage. Unless it is possible for these to return to 
the filament, the grid will assume an increasingly negative potential, ultimately reducing the 
anode current to zero. This phenomenon has already been referred to with regard to both 
detector and oscillator circuits, and the remedy in the present case is the same, namely the 
addition of a grid leak resistance R,, which must be externally connected between the grid and 
filament of the valve. Any required biasing voltage may be applied by connecting a battery of 
the required voltage and polarity in series with the grid leak. In order that the voltage applied 
to the grid and filament of the succeeding valve shall be as large as possible, the grid leak should 
have a high resistance, e.g. -1 to 1 megohm, and the capacitance of the grid condenser should 
also be large so that its reactance at the operating frequency is small compared with the resistance 
of the leak. As will be seen later, the values of Cz and R, are chosen with regard to these and 
certain other considerations, 


Stage gain 


18. The “ gain ’’ of a stage of amplification is the ratio of the grid-filament signal P.D. 
gq of one valve to the input (grid-filament) voltage v,, of the previous valve in the amplifier, 
and differs from the V.A.F. in that any voltage drop in the inter-valve coupling device is taken 
into consideration. In the present type of circuit the impedance of the grid condenser and 
leak (in series), forms a shunt upon the anode resistance R, and the V.A.F. is rather less than that 
calculated by the formula given above. At frequencies for which the reactance of the grid 
condenser is small compared with the resistance of the grid leak, the V.A.F. may be calculated 
approximately by assuming that the load resistance R. consists of R and R, in parallel, ie. 


R. = R. 





Ry 
R+R, 
The factor P Xs R is obviously only of importance when R, is not very much larger than R. 

: c 





Its effect is only mentioned because it forms one limit to the upper value which may usefully 
be adopted for the resistance R ; as R, will generally be not more than a megohm, the effective 
load resistance will be less than this even if R is very much greater. The stage gain is rather 
less than the V.A.F. because the grid condenser and leak together form a kind of alternating 
current potentiometer, supplying only a fraction of the P.D. across the anode load to the grid 
and filament of the succeeding valve, i.e. 


R, 
= Va. 


2 ESS == 5 
2 aoe 
a ie (Ge) 
At the frequency at which R, = a the gain will be nearly a or 70 per cent. of the theoretical 
g 
1 


V.A.F. At the frequency which makes al 2R, the stage gain is nearly 50 per cent. of the 
& 


V.A.F., while when the frequency is so high that a is less than a the stage gain is within 
g 
5 per cent. of the V.A.F. The capacitance of the grid condenser depends upon the lowest 
frequency at which appreciable amplification is required, but should not be larger than necessary. 
The valves preceding the audio-frequency stages, ie. R.F. amplifying valves and detector 
valve, are not absolutely steady in action but tend to set up a background of noise, which 
consists for the most part of very low frequency components. If the amplifier has negligible 
gain for frequencies below about 200 cycles per second, this background noise is reduced to a 
considerable extent. As an example, if we employ a grid condenser and leak of -001 «F and 
2 megohms respectively, the gain will be 70 per cent. of the V.A.F. at about 80 cycles per second, 
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but will fall off rapidly at lower frequencies, being only 45 per cent. of the V.A.F. at 40 cycles 
per second. The actual amplification of frequencies below 200 cycles per second is shown in fig. 12 
as a fraction of the V.A.F. and the reduction of low frequency noise due to preceding stages is 
seen to be considerable. 


19. The extent to which the stage gain falls off at high frequencies is determined by the 
magnitude of the effective shunting capacitance, compared with the anode A.C. resistance of the 
valve and the circuit resistances R and R,. The lower the values of these resistances the less 
will be the effect of the capacitance and if it is desired to avoid considerable fall in amplification 


10 





50 100 150 200 
Frequency cycles per second 
Fic. 12, Caap. XI. Low-frequency cut-off due to grid condenser. 


at the higher audio frequencies, it is necessary to employ a valve of low amplification factor, 
because such a valve usually has a low anode A.C. resistance. This in turn enables a V.A.F. 
approaching the limiting value » to be achieved with a comparatively low anode resistance R 
and a smaller grid leak resistance than would otherwise be required. The effective shunt 
capacitance is approximately equal to Cs + Cat + Cgt + Cag (1 +.A) where 


C, = stray capacitance between anode and filament of first valve.. 
Cz = anode-filament capacitance of first valve. 
Cg = grid-filament capacitance of second valve. 
Cig = anode-grid capacitance of second valve. 

A = V.A.F. of the succeeding valve and its associated anode circuit. 


Note.—A cannot exceed the amplification factor » of the second valve. 


Since each interelectrode capacitance (including that due to the valve holder) usually ranges 
from 5 to 10 wuF, it will be seen that the previous estimate of 100 wuF for the total effective 
shunt capacitance is a fair average value. The effect of the last term, ie. Cag (1 + A) is 
important, because it renders the gain of one stage dependent upon that of the succeeding valve. 
The overall gain of a number of amplifying stages can, therefore, only be accurately calculated 


by commencing with the final stage and working backwards, allowing for the effective load due 
to the shunting capacitance in each case. 


20. An important practical point in the design and maintenance of this type 


of 
amplifier is the insulation resistance of the coupling condenser. Suppose that in fig. 11b 
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the insulation resistance of Cg is 20 megohms. If the anode resistance RF is 
-2 megohm and the grid leak 2 megohms, the H.T. battery voltage being say 222 


: ; 222 
volts, a direct current Ig will flow in the path R, Cg, Rg, its value being 55-579: 


amperes or 10 microamperes. The P.D. between the ends of the grid leak will be 
R, Ig = (-2 X 10°) (10 x 10-*) = 2 volts, and the grid will be positive with respect to the 
filament by this amount. Hence the grid bias voltage actually applied must be two volts greater 
than that indicated by a consideration of the J, — Vg curve of the valve. If the insulation 
resistance falls below the value given, an even greater positive bias will be applied to the grid, 
and this must be neutralized by the application of opposite bias. In practice, therefore, the 
insulation resistance of the grid condenser must be maintained at a high value, and moisture, 
dirt or dust will inevitably lead to a reduction in the amplification. Only high quality 
mica dielectric is suitable for grid condensers. 


Choke-capacitance coupling 
21. (i) Instead of placing a resistance in the anode circuit in order to develop the amplified 

voltage, an inductive coil may be used, as already shown. The coupling to the succeeding valve 
is made by means of a grid condenser as in the case of resistance-capacitance coupling. It has 
already been demonstrated that at the lower audio frequencies the effect of the shunt capacitance 
is negligible and the V.A.F. is practically equal to 

Va oL 

M1 Vinee + (wL)* © 
The insertion of the grid condenser and leak will cause the stage gain to be less than this, for 
those frequencies at which thé reactance of the grid condenser is comparable with the resistance 
of the leak, so that the gain is ; 


@. 
Yes SS approximately. 


R, Lp 
2 2 2? 
Ve Je ey ae 


In practice, the inductance of the choke is so chosen that in conjunction with its own self- 
capacitance and the effective shunt capacitance previously alluded to, the anode circuit is a 
rejector for some frequency in the middle portion of the audio-frequency range, say 1,000 cycles 
per second. Allowing say 100 uuF for the self-capacitance of the coil, the total capacitance may 
be of the order of 200 wuz f. The inductance required to tune to 1,000 cycles per second may now 
be found from the formula 





1 
i 2x V/L C. 
L 
i 2 a 22 2 
ie. L at PC. (N.B. 2? 2? = 40) 
12 
orL = tie = 125 henries. 


40 x 10® x 200 


At higher frequencies the amplification will fall off owing to the effect of the shunt capacitance 
and the overall response of the amplifier will be somewhat as shown in fig. 13. 


(ii) This form of coupling is superior to resistance-capacitance coupling in that a somewhat 
higher stage gain can be achieved, and also because the steady voltage drop in the inductance 
is negligible, so that a lower H.T. supply voltage may be used. These advantages are however 
completely offset by the weight and cost of the inductance, and the serious reduction of 
amiplification which occurs at the higher and lower ends of the audio-frequency range. Resistance- 
capacitance coupling is therefore generally preferred for service use, except where any particular 
stage is required to act as a note selector. 
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Fic. 13, CHap. XI. Frequency response of choke-capacitance coupled ampliflier, 


Note selector 


22. In C.W. reception the heterodyne beat note is under the control of the operator, and a 
high degree of selectivity can be attained by the use of a sharply tuned audio-frequency stage. 
The selectivity of a choke-capacitance coupled stage depends chiefly upon the design of the 


anode circuit impedance, an even response being obtained by a high & ratio ; in a selective 


amplifier the inductance is reduced and the capacitance increased, the product L C being so 
chosen that the anode circuit is resonant to the frequency at which the telephone receivers give 
maximum response, i.e. about 1,000 cycles per second. The circuit diagram is given in fig. 14. 
This is so arranged that when high audio-frequency selectivity is not desired, e.g. for R/T 
reception, the tuned circuit can be switched out and a resistance R, substituted. 


Unselective 
Selective 





Fic. 14, Coap. XI.—Note selector. 
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23. An expression showing the V.A.F. of a “tuned anode” amplifier at any frequency 


52 may be derived as follows. The impedance operator of the inductive branch of the anode 


circuit is R + 7@L, while that of the capacitive branch isae The impedance operator of these 


branches in parallel is 


1 ° 
Jac (R + joL) 
z& —_— 


- 1 


If R is small compared with wL this approximates closely to 


oie e 


The current established in the anode circuit by a sinusoidal voltage v,, is, in the notation of 
paragraph 64, Chapter V, 


z= 


i, = ——_—_—__—— Ve1 (1) 


Sa 
c{R+i( ots } 


Y= 


Ye: (2) 
c) 
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The scalar value of the instantaneous output voltage is therefore 


= 
C 


Ug pe (3) 


Tek) eyy” 


L 


Ey) 


1 ; ay 
At the resonant frequency wL — oo 0 and the V.A.F. is equal to A+R, The degree 


to which other frequencies are attenuated depend upon the ratio a and upon the resistances 


R and »z,. To obtain the highest possible selectivity the circuit constants are so chosen that 


a == R and under these conditions the V.A.F. at the selected frequency is equal to f It 
a 

should be appreciated that it is theoretically possible to achieve a considerably greater degree of 
note selectivity than can be usefully employed for C.W. reception, the difficulty of maintaining 
a heterodyne note of constant frequency being a limiting factor. The curves in fig. 15 illustrate 


and the V.A.F. is “*- or 
U1 


V.AF. = (4) 
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Fic. 15, Cuap. XI1.—Response curves of note selectors. 


this. Curve (i) is the response curve of a note selector in which Z = -125 henry, C = -2uF and 
R = 12-5 ohms, the valve having an anode A.C. resistance of 12,500 ohms and an amplification 
factor of 10. Experience shows that suitable chokes for this purpose may be expected to have 
a resistance of about 100 ohms per henry, i.e. a magnification of 62-5 at 800 cycles per second, 
the latter frequency being usually adopted for purposes of standardization. Assuming that this 
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magnification is obtainable at about 1,000 cycles per second, curve (ii) gives the theoretical 
optimum selectivity obtainable with the same valve. In this case L = -03125 henries, C = -8uF 


R = 3-125 ohms. It will be seen that the V.A.F. at the selected frequency is now F but that 
non-resonant frequencies are greatly attenuated. 


24. For the purpose of estimating the variation of signal strength with a given input, it is 
convenient to aoe these response curves on the basis of “ decibels below the standard response ”’ 
against “‘ cycles per secand off resonance”’, using the relation 

decibels below the standard | _ 9 j, { V.A.F. at resonant frequency 

response, at frequency ff 610 V.A.F. at frequency / 
Thus, taking curve (i), at the resonant frequency, the V.A.F. is 8, and at 1,025 cycles per second 
—20 cycles per second off resonance—the V.A.F. is 6-75. Logyy ae == 0-07335, and the 
response is 20 x -07335 = 1-476 db. below that at resonance. Taking a number of points on 
curve (i) of fig. 15 in this way, we derive curve (i) of fig. 16. We see that, on the assumption 
that one signal strength on the arbitrary “ audibility scale’ corresponds to 6 db., a variation 
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Fic. 16, Cap, XI.—Curves of Fic. 15 plotted in decibels. 


of 200 cycles per second in the heterodyne beat note will cause a variation of two units of signal 
strength. For this note selector to be of use to the receiving operator, the transmitter frequency 
must be controlled to within about 200 cycles per second, and preferably to within only 100 cycles 
per second. This necessitates a stability of 1 part in 10,000 in an operating radio-frequency of 
1 Mc/s, even if the heterodyne oscillator is perfectly stable. Curve (ii) of fig. 16, which gives 
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the response in db. corresponding to curve (ii) of fig. 15, shows that a fall of 6 db. will result if 


the frequency varies only about 30 cycles per second. This degree of stability can only be 
maintained at comparatively low radio frequencies. 


25. To summarize the above, then, it may be said that curves (i) in figs. 15 and 16 respectively 
show the performance of the best note selector which is at present practicable for genera) purposes. 
Where it is possible to employ transmitters of very high frequency stability, i.e. in high power 
ground-to-ground communication on a single fixed frequency, note selectors of considerably 
better performance are theoretically possible. In super-heterodyne C.W. receivers (see paras. 81 
et seq.) the selectivity of the. intermediate frequency amplifier or amplifiers must be taken into 
account and it is found that a note selector having the response of curve (i) is entirely adequate. 
Transformer coupling 


26. In the transformer-coupled amphfier the anode circuit impedance is the primary 
winding of a transformer, the secondary voltage being applied to the grid and filament of the 
succeeding valve, as shown in fig. 17a. This type of amplifier has ah advantage over the two 
previous types, in that the transformer itself may be designed to give a voltage step-up, while 
no grid condenser and leak is necessary. These advantages are offset to some extent by the 
greater weight and cost, while even an approach to uniform amplification over a wide frequency 
band can only be achieved by very careful design of the transformer, and by the choice of a 
suitable valve for use with it. An exact analysis of the transformer coupled audio-frequency 
amplifier, for the purposes of obtaining a general expression for the stage gain, is extremely 
laborious, and even when obtained the expression is difficult to interpret, owing to the large 
number of circuit constants which must be taken into account. It is however possible to derive 
comparatively simple expressions for the stage gain at low, medium and high audio frequencies 
respectively ; these are generally only in error by a few parts in one hundred. 


27. Referring to fig. 17b, the equivalent circuit is seen to consist of an ideal transformer 
taking no magnetizing current and having no losses, so that it serves merely to increase the 
voltage va to Tvs = Ugg. The magnetizing current is assumed to flow through the inductance 
L, which is equal in magnitude to the actual primary inductance. Strictly, the resistance of 
the primary winding should also be included, in series with L,. For the present purpose, 
however, both iron and copper losses may be represented by the resistance R;, while 7 represents 
the transferred input resistance of the succeeding valve (T, of fig. 17(a)). The joint resistance of 
R, and x may be denoted by R,. Similarly C, represents the whole of the effective capacitance 
between anode and filament of T,. It is made up of several components, i.e. Cz, the inter- 
electrode capacitance of the valve T,, including any distributed capacitance in parailel 
therewith, T?C,, where C, is the distributed capacitance of the secondary winding plus the 
input capacitance of T,, and (J — 1)? C,, where C, is the distributed capacitance between the 
primary and secondary windings. Thus 

Co = Car + TC, + (T — 1)? Ca 
The inductance L, represents the total leakage inductance of the transformer, transferred to 
the primary winding. At low audio frequencies, the reactance of C, is very large. If it is 
considered to be infmite, the voltage v, across the primary winding depends only upon the 
relative magnitudes of wl, and R,; if R.is very much greatez than wL, it may be entirely 
neglected, so that 


Bg, 


0 rd + (wl)? 
woLy a 
v= Vr + (oly)? Ug) 
Ugo  Tva woL 


pee aa T B. (“ Formula A.”) 
Ug1 Ugi Vr + (wL,)* 





Uje-T Ua 
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Fic. 17, Cuap. XI.—Transformer-coupled amplifier and equivalent circuit. 


At medium audio frequencies, however, while the reactance of C, is still large compared with 
R., the reactance wy is large compared with R, also, and the anode load impedance is to all 
intents and purposes the resistance R, only. This is of course particularly true at the frequency 


at which wL, = “a (bearing in mind that L, has no physical existence but is merely an 
e 


effective inductance representing magnetic leakage). The stage gain in the region of this 
frequency will therefore be 
Vga R. ‘e Pr 
a ae Tp. (‘‘ Formula B.”) 
At frequencies appreciably higher than the resonant frequency of Z,, C., the current through 
L, and R, will be negligible. The leakage inductance and effective capacitance are then, to 
all intents and purposes, in series with 7a, and 








- Be Ug, 
Dl 
2 EC J F 
Vay + (« ee at.) 
1 
v, oC. “ ” 
82 SSS Th. ( Formula C. ) 
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28. Before illustrating the above principles by numerical examples, it is necessary to 
appreciate the magnitude of the quantities C., Le, Zp and R., and to discuss the transformation 
ratio T. At first sight it would appear possible to obtain a very high stage gain merely by 
increasing T, but this is not so. At low audio frequencies a high V.A.F. can only be obtained by 
making Lp as large as possible. To obtain a large stage gain by virtue of a high value of T 
would therefore necessitate a corresponding increase in the number of secondary turns, since 

= Ms Such an increase would increase the distributed capacitance of the secondary, i.e 

1 
would mean an increase in the value of C; and also in the mutual capacitance Cm. An increase 
in T therefore increases C, in greater proportion because C, = Cat + T?C, + (T — 1)? Ca. 
Alternatively, if T is increased by a decrease in the primary turns, C, is still proportional to 
T°C, + (T — 1)? Cm and although C, and Cm are not increased by a reduction of primary 
turns, the low-frequency response falls off owing to the reduction of Lp, while the medium- 
frequency response falls off owing to an increase in iron and copper losses, which is in effect a 
decrease of R,. It should be noted that if there were no transformer losses R, would be infinite 
and not zero, The transformation ratio therefore lies between limits of from 2 to 10, the higher 
values being only employed where uniformity of frequency response is unimportant. The 
capacitance C, rarely exceeds 3,000 uuF ; Cat will generally be of the order of 10 uF, Cs will 
not usually exceed 200 upF and Cm 10 uyF. If T = 2, 

Ce = 10 + 800 + 10 = 820 uF, 
while if T = 10 

Ce = 10 + 2,000 + 810 = 2,820 uuF. 
The effective resistance R, usually lies between 105 and5 x 105 ohms ; it depends to some extent 
upon the transformation ratio and also upon the magnitude of the primary inductance. The 


effective inductance L, depends upon the general design of the transformer but is usually about 
one per cent. of Lp. 


29. In the following example the valve is assumed to possess the following constants, viz. 
rv. = 10‘ ohms, » = 10. The transformation ratio is 3-16 to 1. (JT? = 10) and R, = 10° ohms 
unless otherwise stated while C. = 1,500 uuF. 


Example.—(i) Find the stage gain of a transformer-coupled amplifier at 200 cycles per 
second if the primary inductance is (a) 10 henries, (b) 50 henries. 
(a) wLyp = 2a xX 200 x 10 
= 12,570 ohms. 
Since this is small compared with R, the stage gain is, by formula A, 
oLy rT 
Via + (Ly)? ** 
a 1-257 x 104 
/(109? + (1-257 x 104? 
se a genie 
V1 + 1-257? 
24-8. , 
2x X 200 x 50 
62,800 ohms. 


x 3-16 x 10 





(8) oLp 


hill 


By formula A, 
Uge _ 6-28 x 104 
gi a/ (104)? + (6-28 x 104)? 


BAe sice 
41 
= 30-6. 


x 31-6 
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Since, however, wL, is of the same order as Re, it is possible that formula B may give a more 
accurate result. By this method 


ee 
%, =%mtR Te 
108 
= jor pro * 316 
= 28-6. 


The latter result is probably more nearly correct than the former. 


(ii) If the primary inductance is 50 henries, and the leakage reactance -5 henry, find the 
1 


stage gain at the frequency for which ol, = oC. 
e 


By formula C, ‘ 


DR a oa EG 


Ug) Jn a3 (ot. ss _ y' 


1 
wCe Ta 


Te [tz 
ta Nf Ce 


31-6 7-5 x 10% 
104 1,500 
57-6, 
1 
which is greater than Tu. The frequency at which this occurs, i.e. nL eC is in this particular 
eve 








instance about 5,800 cycles per second. 


30. It will be seen that the effect of the subsidiary resonance between L, and C, is to give 
increased amplification at the higher audio frequencies ; by careful attention to the relative 
magnitudes of ra, Lp, C. and L,, the response curve may be made substantially flat up to 8,000 
or 10,000 cycles per second. The effect of the magnitude of 7, is somewhat as shown in fig. 18. 
It will be seen that in order to obtain a high amplification at both ends of the frequency scale, 
ra should be as low as possible. Since u = “agm and gm is always made as high as possible, this 
implies that an even response over a wide frequency range is only obtained by using a valve of 
low amplification factor. For-morse reception, the chief requirement of the transformer is a 
high turns ratio, giving a high amplification in the neighbourhood of 1,000 cycles per second ; 
reduced amplification of frequencies below about 800 or above 2,000 being an advantage rather 
than otherwise, for a certain degree of audio-frequency selectivity is then obtained. For reception 
of R/T, uniform amplification of the band covering from 400 to 2,000 cycles per second will give 
sufficient intelligibility, but for the reception of entertainment programmes it is usual to aim 


et even amplification of all frequencies from about 80 to 5,000, and an even wider band is 
esirable. 
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Fic 18, Cuap. XI.—Effect of r, upon high-note response. 
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Fig. 19, Caap. XI.—Response curves of different A.F. transtormer 
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31. These stringent requirements can only be met by designing the transformer with a very 
high primary inductance and small leakage reactance. For reasons already stated a high primary 
inductance is only achieved at the expense of a low turns ratio. Fig. 19 shows response 
characteristics of three different transformers. Curve (i) is that of a transformer perfectly 
suitable for C.W. reception, giving a high amplification only over the band 1,500 to 4,000 cycles. 
The primary inductance is 16 henries and the turns ratio 9/1. Curve (ii) is that of a transformer 
suitable for ordinary R/T communication, the amplification being practically even between 800 
and 8,000 cycles. Its primary inductance is 10 henries and turns ratio 6/1. Curve (iii) is that 
of a transformer designed for reception of broadcast entertainment programmes. Its range of 
even amplification is practically from 60 to 9,000 cycles per second, the primary inductance 
being 70 henries and the turns ratio 3-5/1. It should be clearly understood that this comparatively 
high standard of reproduction is not necessary for the transmission of speech alone, i.e. for 
commercial or service communication, and may even be a disadvantage when electrical 
interference exists. The slight increase of gain between 5,000 and 9,000 cycles per second serves 
to compensate for the high frequency cut-off due to the selectivity of the pre-detector stages. 


Parallel-feed transformer coupling 


32. The primary inductance of a transformer is reduced by the presence of an appreciable 
steady flux in the core, such as is caused by the steady component of anode current. In some 
cases a circuit similar to fig. 20a is adopted in order to avoid this steady magnetization, the 
steady component of the anode current passing through the feed resistance R;, and the alternating 
component through the circuit C, 7, Lp. The circuit is then, in effect a combination of resistance 
and transformer coupling. The capacitance of the blocking condenser C is chosen with regard 
to the primary inductance, in such a manner that the circuit Lp, C, fig. 20b, is an acceptor for 
some low audio frequency, e.g. that at which wl) =7,. At this frequency, the opposition 
offered by the whole external circuit is that of 7 and R¢ in parallel, and the anode current is 

ee i Ugy 
a0 rR: 


ta + 7+ Ri 
flows through the transformer primary, i.e 


Re 
—_ sea 4. Ugy 
epee c 
r+ R; 
Rs 
ra + rake; + 7R, & M8 


geese a 
r 
n (at 1) +r 


and the voltage v, between the primary terminals is wl» ¢, hence 
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Since oly = 7a, the V.A.F. at the resonant frequency of the circuit Ly C is very nearly equal 


to w, and the stage gain equal to Ty, whereas with the usual series connection it is = . Provided 


that the primary inductance Lp is of a high order, e.g. 50 henries, the low-frequency response 
is greatly improved by the adoption of parallel feed. In order to maintain a high amplification 





Fic. 20, Cuar. XI.—Parallel feed transformer coupling. 


at frequencies above resonance, the feed resistance should be at least equal to 27,. This 
necessitates an increase in the H.T. supply voltage, and consequently the arrangement is rarely 
adopted in battery-operated receivers. 


Power amplification 


33. The anode circuit load impedance in the final stage of an audio-frequency amplifier is 
the reproducing device, i.e. telephones or loudspeaker. Since the latter can only operate if 
supplied with electric power the final stage must function as a power amplifier, and may be 
adjusted to meet either of two requirements. These are (i) maximum power output for a given 
input voltage, or (ii) maximum-undistorted power with the greatest input voltage that can be 
usefully employed. If it is desired to achieve the first condition, since the maximum power is 
to be developed irrespective cf distortion, grid current may be allowed to flow during positive 
half-cycles of grid voltage, and the anode current excursion may be allowed to enter the lower 
curved portion of the characteristic curve of the valve. In either event, the load impedance 
should preferably be purely resistive, or if this is not practicable, the power factor should be as 
high as possible. 
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Conditions for maximum power output 


_ 34. The power developed in the output circuit w.ll now be derived, first for maximum power 
with a given grid voltage Assuming that the load is a dynamic resistance of R ohms, and the 
input voltage to be V, (R.M.S.) the R.M.S anode current is 


ed av, 
= ta +R 
The output voltage V, will be 
R 
RI, = = Vp 
and the power developed in the load resistance, is 
R 2y.2 
P = fa +R)? ue Vz . 
For a given input voltage, the output power is directly proportional to TBE This 


expression is a maximum when R = r, and the maximum possible output from a given input 
voltage V, is 
wV,3 = pe ~,* 
4%, 8 ra 
where ¥*, is the peak value of the input voltage. The manner in which the power output varies 


Pus = 








for different values of the ratio cs is shown in fig. 21. The fall in output resulting from some 
a 

slight mismatching is not serious, 90 per cent. of the maximum output being obtained when 

R = and also when R = 2 7,. 


35. The power obtainable from an amplifier having 4 reactive load impedance of power 
factor cos g will depend both upon the magnitude of the impedance and the power factor. This 
may be demonstrated as follows:—Let the amplifier have an anode load impedance 


Zo = /R.? + Xo%, the anode A.C. resistance being denoted by 72 as usual. With an input 
voltage V, (R.M.S.) the effective E.M.F. acting in the anode circuit is «Vg, and the resulting 
anode current J,. The power dissipated in the load is Ia2R, = P. Since 


uVeg 
V (ta + Ro)? + Xo? 
Pe p®V_2 Ro 
(ra + Ry)? + Xo? 
fa a Nr tn 
ra + 2rq Ro + Ro? + Xo" 
pl cic te AO Se 
~ ta? + 27, Ro + Zo? f 
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Ya = pees Zs 
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For a constant power factor, this will . a maximum whe 
ra == Zo. The power output is then 
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Fig. 21, Cuar. XI.—Variation of power output with ratio z. 
a 


For purely resistive loads, cos g = 1, and this expression becomes identical with that derived 
above. 

Example.—Find the power output of a V.R.22 valve when the applied grid-filament voltage 
has a peak value of 3 volts at 1,000 cycles per second and the anode load is (i) purely resistive, 
3,350 ohms, (ii) purely resistive, 13,400 ohms, (iii) an inductance of 1 henry and a resistance of 

5,000 ohms, in series, (iv) the power output with optimum resistive load. 
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The constants of this valve are :—r, = 6,700 ohms, » = 16. The R.MS. input is—2 volts, 
therefore V,? oS 4:5, ” 








2 
R 
P = ha - Ry? Be V,? 
In case (i) 
3,350 
= 2 ‘ 
P (6.700 + 3,350)? x 167 x 4:5 
] 
™ 3550 xo % BEX 45 
== ©0382 watts 
= 38-2 milliwatts. 
In case (ii) 
Pe 13,400 x 162 x 4:5 
(6,700 + 13,400)? 
_ 2x 256 x 4:5 
~~ 9 X& 6,700 
= +0382 watts or 38-2 milliwatts as before. 
In case (iii) 
Zo = V Rot + XQ? 
Xo = ol = 2x X 1,000 x 1 = 6,280 ohms 
Ro = 5,000 ohms 
Zo = V/40 x 10® + 25 x 108 
= 1,0001/65 
= 8,060 ohms 
tr _ 6700 | 
Z, = 8060 ~ “83! 
Ze = 1.2 
Ta 
R 5,000 
cos 9 =z = 5060 = -62 
P = LS” pw? Vt 
1+ cos¢ 27a 
_ 62 _ 256 x 4-5 
~ 1-62 13,400 
= ‘0328 watts or 32-8 milliwatts. 
In case (iv) 
pw? V2 
cS 4dr, 
_ 206 xX 4:5 
~ 4 X 6,700 
_ 18 x 16 
~  &,700 


== -043 watts or 43 milliwatts. 
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36. The operating conditions for maximum power output are illustrated in fig. 22 which 
gives the J, — V, characteristics of a small power valve having an 7, of 5,000 ohms and a gm of 
2-4 milliamperes per volt, so that » = 12. The power dissipation of this valve is 600 milliwatts. 
In the valve oscillator, which is only a special form of amplifier, grid excitation is maintained 
so long as the H.T. supply and grid circuits are completed, so that the D.C. power input may be 
very much greater than that dissipated by the valve. In receiving amplifiers and certain amplifiers 
used in transmitters, the power input is maintained even when no grid excitation is applied and 
consequently the power input must never exceed the permissible dissipation of the valve itself. 
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Fic. 22, Czar. XI.—Operating conditions for maximum power output. 





In the present instance then, the operating point P is located at the intersection of the curve 
V, = 0 and the 600‘watts power line. A load line AB corresponding to a resistance of approxi- 
mately 5,000 ohms has also been drawn through the operating point. The power output is 
obviously dependent upon the grid swing. 

37. In W/T receivers the maximum permissible swing is not subject to limitation in order 
to avoid distortion but nevertheless is restricted by the fact that the grid must never become 
positive with respect to the anede, otherwise secondary emission may occur at the grid and the 
valve will fail to function in the desired manner. The chain-dotted line passing through points 
such as (Vz, = + 5, V. = + 5), Ve = -+ 10, ¥V, = + 10), marks the permissible limit of 
the positive part of the grid swing due to this factor. With this particular valve and load, it is 
seen that the peak value of the grid voltage must ndt exceed about 11 volts, and the anode 
current will be zero during a portion of the cycle, i.e. about the negative peak of the input grid 
voltage. It is not possible to develop a generally applicable expression giving the output and 
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efficiency under these conditions, but as an estimate, it is usual to take the output’as equal to 


AC XC In the figure the area of the 


rectangle AC x CB is 20 (milliamperes) x 90 (volts) or 1,800 milliwatts ; the output power 1s 
225 
600 


one quarter the area of the triangle ACB, ie. to 


oné-eighth of this or 225 milliwatts, and the efficiency x 100 or 37:5 per cent. The output 


wave-form will of course be considerably distorted. 


38. If the input grid swing is limited to say 16 vcits so that the load line is A’B’ instead of 
AB, the distortion will be considerably reduced. Provided that the anode current does not reach 
zero at any point during the cycle, the ratio of second harmonic to fundamental may be estimated 
by measuring the length of the load line on each side of the operating point. The length of the 
positive half of the load line being A’P, and the negative half PB’, the percentage of second 
harmonic distortion is is 
A’P — PB’ 
ZAP f PB) * 100 
Example—IiIn the original of fig. 22 A’P = 5, inches, PB’ = 5} inches. Find the 
percentage of second harmonic introduced. 
Expressing A’P and PB’ in sixteenths of an inch, this gives the percentage of second 
harmonic as 
87 — 42 
2 (87 + 42) 
45 
= oe 1 
== 17-5 per cent. 
A'C’ x BYC’ 
8 


x 100 


The power output under these conditions is , which is rather less than 180 milliwatts, 


and the efficiency nearly 30 per cent. 


Maximum undistorted output 

39. (i) If the second of the above conditions is to be fulfilled, grid current must not be 
allowed to flow during any portion of the cycle, and the anode current excursion must be confined 
to the practically straight portions of the J, — Vg curves. Asin the previous instance the load 
impedance i$ preferably non-reactive. The curves shown in fig. 23 are somewhat idealized, 
but will serve to illustrate what is desirable. It is seen that the curves are straight lines except 
at the extreme foot, i.e. below Iz = 1 milliampere. To obtain maximum undistorted output, 
certain relations between the supply voltage, the grid bias and the load resistance must be fulfilled. 
The optimum load resistance is equal to 272. The proof of this is exactly as given in Chapter IX 
for the case of a sinusoidal oscillator operating without grid current. 

(ii) Bearing in mind that grid current must be avoided and that the D.C. input must not 
exceed the permissible dissipation of the valve, the operating point P may be located as follows. 
Draw the minimum anode current line ST cutting off the curved portion of the characteristics. 
Erect a convenient voltage ordinate AB where A lies on the curve Vz = 0 and B on the line ST. 
Locate the point C, making CB = } AB. From §, draw the straight line SC producing it to 
intersect the dissipation (i.e. input power) line at P. Then P is the desired operating point. The 
optimum load line is now easily found. Through P draw the current ordinate P P’, intersecting 
the voltage ordinate AB at P’. Produce the line AB indefinitely in the upward direction, and. 
locate the point D in such a manner that P’D = 2 P’C. Draw the line DP, producing it to 
meet the anode voltage base line at F. The required load line then lies upon DF. The maximum 
grid swing is defined by the intersection of this line with the characteristic Vz, = 0 and its 
intersection with the minimum current line ST. 
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Fic. 23, Cuap. XI.—Theoretical operating conditions, for maximum output without distortion. 


40. The co-ordinates of the operating point P give the correct negative grid bias and H.T. 
voltage for maximum undistorted output, and the peak input grid-filament voltage is equal to 
the grid bias. In fig. 25 this is 5 volts. The power output is equal to the area of the triangle 
PQT. It is seen that PQ = J, = 4 milliamperes, QT = ¥*, = 54 volts. The power output 
za a > 4 = 108 milliwatts. Alternatively, the same result may be derived 


algebraically from the relation 
wey? R 
P="2 * +R 


is 











Since R = 2”, 
‘eS p72 2r, 
P= —— x 97,2 
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16% x 5? 
9 x 6,500 
64,000 
9 x 65 
= 109 milliwatts 
which agrees very closely with that obtained by direct measurement on the curves of fig. 23. 


The efficiency is a x 100 = 18 per cent. When an amplifier is adjusted to operate without 


distortion in this way, ie. as a class A amplifier, its efficiency depends upon the degree of 
permissible distortion. 


Hence P watts 


41. In practice, the J, — V, curves are rarely so straight as in fig. 23 and we are more likely 
to meet curves like those in fig. 24. Here the straight portion of the characteristic Vz = 0 has 
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Fic. 24, Cuap. XI.—Practical operating conditions for minimum distortion. 


been produced to meet the anode voltage base-line, and the previous construction then performed 
without drawing in the lower limit of anode current. The theoretical operating point would 
then be P and the correct load line would be AB. If battery bias only is available, it is usually 
possible to adjust it only in steps of 1-5 volts, and the H.T. voltage is also limited, e.g. to 120 volts. 
Consequently it is necessary to choose an operating point such as P,—which is below the 
permissible input (600 watt) line—on the curve ‘corresponding to the practicable bias nearest 
that indicated theoretically ; in the present example this is 4} volts. The load line then 
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becomes CD instead of AB, assuming that the full grid swing of 9 volts is to be applied. Before 
a final decision is made the percentage of distortion must be checked. In the original drawing 
CP, = 7 inches, P,D = 5 inches and the percentage of distortion is 


7-5 100 
2745) x 100 = 2 = 8} per cent. 


The output power is equal to one-eighth of the rectangle CC!, C1D. Here CC! = 10 milliamperes, 
CiD = 84 volts; the output is 105 milliwatts and the efficiency 17-5 per cent. Now suppose 
the load resistance to be increased, giving the load line EF (R = 12,500 ohms). The output is 


then only 101 milliwatts and the efficiency about 16 per cent. The distortion is, however, reduced 
to about 4 per cent. 


Figure of merit 


42. (i) It has now been shown that the output of an audio-frequency amplifier must always 
be arrived at as the result of a compromise with regard to the permissible distortion. It is also 
apparent that to obtain an appreciable power output, a sufficient input grid-filament voltage 
and a large H.T. supply voltage must be available. Unless these requirements are met it is 
possible that a power valve may give a smaller output than one not specifically designed for this 
purpose. In other words, a general purpose triode is often used as an output valve when the 


input grid swing and H.T. supply voltage are insufficient to obtain increased output by the 
employment of a power valve. 


2 
(ii) Tt has also been shown that the power output of a given valve is proportional to “and 
a 


the latter is called the figure of merit for any particular valve. The figure of merit of certain 
valves used in the service is tabulated below. 


Valve. B Ya Figure of merit. 
V.R.12F 6 18,000 002 
V.R.19 8-5 5,000 014 
V.R.21 13-7 11,500 016 
V.T.20 8 3,700 017 
V.R.22 16 6,700 +038 
V.T.23 5 2,000 0125 


The highest figure of merit in this series is that of the valve V.R.22 which is specifically designed 
as an output valve handling an input swing of about 9 volts. Valves such as the V.T.20 and 
V.T.23 will give a greater output, but only if a greatly increased grid swing is available. When it 
is necessary to provide a power output greater than about 100 milliwatts several alternatives 
present themselves, such as the use of power triodes in parallel or push-pull, a single pentode 


valve, or pentodes in push-pull. As these requirements are rarely called for except for R/T 
reception, they are dealt with in Chapter XII. 


Use of output transformer 


43. In most cases it is not convenient to design the output impedance especially to match 
one particular type of valve ; the ordinary telephone receiver is, for example, used in cqnjunction 
with several of the valves specified above in different service receivers. Fig. 21 shows that the 


ratio 4 may vary from +5 to 2 without causing an appreciable change in the power output, 
a * 


consequently, when the magnitude of the load impedance differs only slightly from the anode 
A.C. resistance of the valve, ihe load may be connected in series as has hitherto been assumed. 
Where the load impedance differs greatly from the anode A.C. resistance of the valve it is 
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necessary to use an output transformer. The connections are then as in fig. 25a, the primary 
winding being connected in series in the anode circuit and the load impedance to the secondary 
winding. If this load is Z ohms, and the transformation ratio of the transformer is T, the 
effective load transferred to the primary is 7 ohms, the power factor being practically unaltered. 


Hence, if the transferred primary load is to equal the anode A.C. resistance of the valve, 





r= /4 
Ta 
while for maximum undistorted output, 
T= mee 
2 va 


44. When the output valve is of the small power type, e.g. the valve receiving V.R.22, or 
of course any type requiring a greater D.C. power supply, it is however ihadvisable to connect 
the telephones or loudspeakers directly in circuit for two reasons. First, the comparatively 





Output transformer Choke filter 
(@) (b) 
Fic, 25, Cuap. XI.—Typical output circuits for A.F. power amplifier. 


large steady component of anode current may lead to overheating of the windings and subsequent 
breakdown; second, the steady flux caused by this current may be sufficient to saturate or 
depolarize the magnetic circuit, leading to an inferior response ; third, as it is customary to 
insert the telephones in circuit by means of a plug and jack, the withdrawal of the telephone 
plug will cause a heavy induced E.M.F. in the anode circuit, which may lead to damage to 
valves or other components. Even if it is not necessary to use a step-up or step-down 
transformer for matching purposes, it is usual to use a 1/1 output transformer, which is usually 
an auto-transformer and is spoken of as the ‘‘ output choke.” As shown in fig. 25b, the telephones 
are connected across the ends of this inductance, a condenser of large capacitance being inserted 
in series with them, so that the steady anode current is carried by the choke only. Alternatively 
the choke and condenser may be said to form a filter, allowing direct current to pass through the 
choke but not through the telephones, and audio-frequency current to pass through the 
telephones, but only to a limited extent through the choke. For this filtering action to be efficient, 
the inductance of the choke should be of the order of ten times that of the telephones. 


Radio-frequency amplification 
45. The forms of intervalve coupling in general use for radio-frequency amplification are :— 


(i) Tuned-anode capacitance coupling. 
(ii) Tuned transformer coupling. 
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Resistance-capacitance coupling and a semi-aperiodic form of transformer coupling were formerly 
employed to some extent for amplification of frequencies below about 500 kc/s. The advantage 
of these, namely, fairly uniform amplification of a wide frequency band without the necessity 
for any tuning adjustment, is more than offset by their lack of selectivity. 


Tuned-anode capacitance coupling 


46. Fig. 26 shows a tuned aerial circuit, L, C. in which a signal voltage developed across 
the inductance L, is applied to the grid and filament of the triode T,. The anode circuit consists 
of an inductance L and capacitance C in parallel, the inevitable losses in this circuit being 
represented by the resistance R. The input voltage vg, may be of the order of only a few 
millivolts. It has been shown earlier in this chapter that for signals of the frequency to which 
the anode circuit is tuned, the V.A.F. of the triode and its tuned anode circuit is 





fa __ Ra 
Ug ~ Ya + Ra . 
where Ra => ae 
CR 


The grid condenser Cg serves to apply this voltage to the grid of the succeeding valve T,, the 
requirements being that its reactance at the operating frequency shall be small compared with 





Fic. 26, Cuar. XI.—Tuned anode R.F. amplifier. 


the impedance of the grid-filament path, and that its insulation resistance shall be extremely 
high. Both these conditions are easily fulfilled by a mica dielectric condenser having a capacitance 
of the order of -0001 nF. The grid leak R, may be from -1 to 4 megohms depending in part upon 
the function of the valve T,, which may be required to act as an additional R.F. amplifier or as 
a detector valve. The introduction of the grid leak will cause the stage gain to be somewhat 
less than the V.A.F. as calculated from the above expression, for its resistance must be considered 
to be in parallel with the dynamic resistance Rg. As however the latter is usually much less 
than the grid leak resistance, the effect is of minor importance. The input im ce of the 
following valve must also be taken into consideration, as will be shown later. 


47. At frequencies other than the resonant frequency of the anode circuit, the V.A.F., and 
therefore the stage gain, is less than at the resonant frequency. Provided that the resistance 
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of the tuned anode circuit is small compared with the ratio a the V.A.F. at any frequency 


@ 


5 is given by the equation :— 


L 


ea re 
fp R) (ab oe) 
lex * ¥) + (= ze) 


(This expression is derived in paragraph 23). 


V.A. 
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Fic, 27, Cuap, XI.—Response curves with different = ratios. 


At the resonant frequency of the circuit, ol = ns and this expression simplifies to that already 
given. The tuned anode amplifier therefore possesses the property of selectivity, and the degree 


of discrimination is dependent chiefly upon the ratio ec A large value of - gives high 


amplification at the resonant frequency, ‘but the selectivity is poor, while a low ratio a gives 


less amplification but greater selectivity. The stage gain of a certain tuned-anode capacitance- 
coupled amplifier in the region of the resonant frequency, 796 kc/s, is shown in fig. 27. The 
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valve used has the following constants, viz. 7. = 20,000 ohms, » = 10. Curve (i) shows the 
V.A.F. when the inductance L is 160 #H, the capacitance -00025 uF, and the resistance 10 ohms, 
while curve (ii) shows the V.A.F. obtained by halving the inductance and doubling the capacitance 
the resista.ce being also reduced to 5 ohms. It will be observed that the magnification of the 
circuit is the same in each case, i.c. 80, but the selectivity of the second arrangement is greater 


than that of the first ; for example, with the circuit of large i ratio the amplification of a signal 
40 kc/s off resonance is one-half that of the desired signal, whereas with the circuit of lower 
Z tatio the same reduction is obtained if the undesired signal is only 24 kc/s off resonance. In 


Chapter V it is shown that the greatest selectivity is achieved when the dynamic resistance of 

the anode circuit is equal to the anode A.C. resistance of the valve, and the V.A.F. is then equal 
BL 

to 5° 


Tuned transformer coupling 


48. This is an alternative kind of R.F. inter-valve coupling, which may take either of three 
forms, namely (a) with primary winding tuned to the frequency of the desired signal, (6) with 
the secondary winding tuned, or (c) with both windings tuned (fig. 28). The latter form is rarely, 





Fic. 29, Cuap. XI.—Equivalent circuit, ‘tuned primary” coupling. 


if ever, adopted when it is necessary to vary the frequency to which the circuits are adjusted, 
but may be adopted in amplifying stages designed to operate at a single fixed frequency, such as 
the intermediate frequency stages of a supersonic heterodyne receiver (see paras. 81 ef seq.). 
When an R.F. amplifying stage is required to be adjustable to any frequency within a fairly 
wide range, by means of a variable condenser or inductance, the choice lies between the first 
and second named arrangements. The stage gain and selectivity of the current shown in fig. 28b 
are superior to that of fig. 28a, and the former is almost universally employed. The relative 
selectivity and gain of the two arrangements may now receive a brief consideration. 


«Tuned primary ”’ cireuit 


49, The stage gain of this arrangement is easily derived, for reference to the equivaient 
circuit of the amplifier (fig. 29) shows that, provided the secondary winding is on open circuit, 





= (a) Tuned primary 





= (c) Both windings tuned 


TYPES OF R.F TRANSFORMER COUPLING 


FIG.28 
CHAP. XI. 
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the voltage across the primary winding of the coupling transformer is, by analogy with the tuned 
anode circuit of fig. 26, 























a 
Cyr, 
“les all a : =) 
a 
is oMi, or ve. As the secondary is unloaded this is also the secondary terminal P.D., vg, 
hence ‘ 
M 
i i Cite 
JOEY + ne 
At the resonant frequency of the primary circuit oZ, = = and 
M 1 
Yse _ Cita Pa 
“1 oR as fa 
yn Oey 
If k is the coefficient of coupling between the windings of the transformer, M = k\/L, L, and 
kV/L,L, 
te =e je 
a & oe 


To simplify still further, multiply the numerator of the right-hand member by ei = 1. It 


then becomes Ly 
RL, AEE = 
Ly Che Wa xe: 


Denoting J# = by T, and => ck R, , which is the dynamic resistance of the tuned primary circuit, 





by Ra, we have as a final expression, for the stage gain at the resonant frequency, 


Die 
Ug1 Ya + Ra 
50. If the primary and secondary windings are of the same size and shape, for example, if 
they are wound side by side on a slotted former and the wire gauges so chosen that they occupy 
poco yarn The product kT is 

Primary turns 

the effective transformation ratio of the transformer and is less than T because the coefficient of 
coupling must be less than a It may appear possible to increase the stage gain without 


RT yp. 


equal volumes of winding space, T is equal to the ratio 


limit by increasing the ratio L,’ 2. but this is not so, because such an increase must result in a 


corresponding reduction of & owing to the increased flux leakage between the windings, An 
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increase in the number of secondary turns will also lead to an increase in the distributed capacitance 
of the winding, and if the resonant frequency of the secondary winding approaches that of the 
primary, the stage gain is not given by the expression developed above. 


‘Tuned secondary ’’ circuit 


51. Turning now to the circuit given in fig. 28b and using the notation given in the equivalent 
circuit diagram (fig. 30), the stage gain is found to be 
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Fie. 30, Cuap. XI.—Equivalent circuit, ‘tuned secondary’ coupling. 





where k and T are as previously defined. At the resonant frequency wl, — a = 0 and 
2 
k\2 
Gr ke 
U1 RN\3 . k 
Ta + ‘a da 
where Ra = a. The effective transformation ratio is now % whereas in the previous 
2**2 


arrangement it was kT. This is because in the ‘“‘ tuned primary ”’ circuit, the chief losses are due 
to the comparatively large circulating current in the primary. As the secondary circuit is 
assumed to be loss-free, an increase in the coupling coefficient & gives a larger secondary E.M.F. 
and terminal P.D. When the secondary winding is tuned, however, it becomes the seat of a 
circulating current and its losses are transferred to the primary circuit. The tighter the coupling, 
the larger is the equivalent primary resistance, and the smaller is the secondary E.M.F. and the 
P.D. at the condenser terminals. Maximum stage gain and selectivity are obtained when the 


2 
transferred resistance (7) Ra is equal to7z. For a given valve and secondary circuit, the 


optimum fransformation ratio is found to be equal to a as and the stage gain is then 
a 


2 Ta 


aw [Ra 
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Example—tin fig. 30 let L, = 160 »H, C, be variable from -00005 uF to -0005 uF, 
r. = 20,000 ohms, » = 10. Assuming that R, is equal to 10 ohms over the whole tuning range 
and that a coupling coefficient of -9 can be achieved, find the primary inductance for optimum 
gain a ke/s (C, = -00025 wF), and the gain when C, =--00005 uF, -00025 uF and 
-0005 uF. 


When C, = -00025 uF, Re = -f- = 64,000 ohms. 


The optimum value of Lis —=  /-—— = 1-79 


= 61-5 oH. 
The guin at this frequency will be [Bor 
a 
Ug 2 


= 8-95. 
When C, = -00005 uF, Ra = 320,000 ohms. 


kN 
Yes _ (7) a 


Ug gas (4) R 





== 1-79 
k 
7 = *558 
k 2 
k 3 
(F) Ra = -312 x 320,000 
= 100,000 ohms. 
Us _ 100,000 . 
Yen 100,000 + 20,000 * 1°79 x 10 
= 14-9, 
and when C, = 0005 uF, Ra = 32,000 ohms 
2 
(}) Ra = °312 x 32,000 
= 10,000 ohms 
Yer _ 10oud x 10x1-79 


Vex 10,000 + 20,000 
= 5-97 
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52. For purposes of comparison, fig. 3la gives the respective response curves (stage gain 
against kilocycles per second off resonance) of (i) the transformer-coupled amplifier with tuned 
primary, and (ii) the same amplifier with tuned secondary. The resonant frequency is 796 kc/s, 
the valve has an 7, of 20,000 ohms and a y of 10, while the constants of the tuned circuit are 
the same in each case, namely L = 160 »H, C = -00025 uF, R = 10 ohms. In fig. 31b, the 
relative gains are plotted in decibels with reference to an arbitrary level corresponding to a stage 
gain of 8. It is seen that at the resonant frequency the tuned secondary arrangement is the 
better by about 1-5db. The tuned secondary attenuates a signal 34 kc/s off resonance by 
rather more than 12 db., equivalent to two units of signal strength on the operating scale, 
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Fic. 31, Cuap. XI.—Comparison of selectivity of R.F. amplifying stages. 


whereas the tuned primary circuit attenuates it by only 6 db. The relative selectivity of the 
two arrangements will be of the same order over the whole band covered by the tuning condenser, 
although the actual selectivity will be different, because the resistance of the tuned circuit 
increases with frequency. 


INPUT ADMITTANCE 
Components of input admittance 
53. It has hitherto been assumed that if the grid and filament of a triode are connected 
to the two ends of an impedance, the effect is to add to the latter a small effective capacitance in 
parallel. In practice, the impedance added to the input circuit is of a more complex nature than 
this ; in discussing the various forms it may take it is convenient to refer to the input admittance 
of the triode, i.e. the reciprocal of its apparent impedance, measured between grid and filament. 
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This input admittance will be denoted by Yi = 4 and in general consists of a susceptance 
1 


B; = wC; anda conduetance G; = = in parallel, w being 22 times the frequency of the applied 
E.M.F. as usual. The input conductance G; consists of three portions, first the leakage conductance 
G, due to imperfect insulation between grid and filament. The insulation resistance will rarely 
exceed 50 megohms and may be much less, e.g. if a grid leak resistance is fitted. The lower limit 
of the conductance is therefore of the order of 2 x 10~* siemens (mho). Second, a conductance 
due to the flow of an electron convection-current between the filament and grid of the valve, 
commonly referred to as grid current. This conductance will be denoted by g, and the 
corresponding resistance by 7g. Third, a conductance Gm due to the finite admittance Yu, of 
the grid-anode path of the valve. The input susceptance B; consists of two portions, first, that 
due to the grid-filament capacitance Cg: and second, that due to the finite admittance of the 
grid-anode path ; this will be denoted by Bu. 


The grid-anode admittance 


54. (i) This consists of a conductance Gag = = and a susceptiance Bag = wCag in parallel, 
ag 


and serves.in effect to couple the anode and grid circuits of the valve. It is therefore responsible 
for a transference of energy from the anode to the grid circuit or vice versa, according to the 
operating conditions. The phenomena which are directly due to this coupling are collectively 
referred to as the Miller effect. In ordinary triodes the cridencas capacitance usually lies between 
2 and 10 wef, while the resistance Rag rarely exceeds 50 megohms. For theoretical purposes 
it is often convenient to consider this resistance to be infinite, but the effect of its finite value 
is of importance at audio frequencies. It will be seen later that the input conductance due to 
the Miller effect may in certain circumstances be of negative sign. In Chanter X it was shown 
that if the anode circuit of a simple receiver is coupled to the tuned input circuit by mutual 
inductance, an effective resistance is transferred to the input circuit, and further that this. 
transferred resistance may be either of positive sign, tending to increase the damping, or of 
negative sign, tending to reduce the damping, according to the sign of the mutual inductance. 
Since the grid-anode capacitance acts as a coupling between the input circuit and the anode load 
impedance its effect is also to transfer an effective resistance to the input circuit. With a 
resistive or capacitive load, the transferred resistance is positive, but if the load offers inductive 
reactance, the transferred resistance may be negative. 


(ii) For ease of reference the notation explained above is collected in the following table. 


2, = totalinput impedance = + 

i 
Y; = totalinput admittance = «/G;? + B;*. 
B; = totalinput susceptance = Bg + Ba. 
G, = total input conductance = G + Gm + gy. 
Bgt = susceptance of grid-filament path = oCg. 
G = leakage conductance of grid-filament path. 
gg = internal grid-filament conductance of valve = 4. 
Gm = effective input conductance due to Miller effect.” 
Bw = effective input susceptance due to Miller effect. 
Vaz = 


admittance of grid-anode path = 4+/G.g? + Bag’. 
1 





Gag = conductance of grid-anode path Rx 
ag 


Bag = susceptance of grid-anode path wCag. 
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In subsequent paragraphs, the following notation will also occur. 


Ga = dynamic conductance of input circuit alone. 

G’a = total dynamic conductance of input circuit = Ga + G;. 
% = magnification of input circuit alone. 
yx’ = effective magnification of input circuit. 

Lo = effective inductance of anode circuit load. 


Rao == dynamic resistance of tuned anode circuit. 


It 


Positive and negative reaction effects 


55. (i) The effect of the input conductance of the valve upon the grid-filament circuit is most 
easily shown by numerical examples. Suppose the circuit to consist of an inductance of 160 wH, 
a capacitance of -00025 uF and a resistance of 10 ohms, so that its dynamic resistance Ra is 
64,000 ohms and its dynamic conductance Gg is 1-5625 x 1075 siemens. If the valve has a 
positive input conductance G; = 10-5 siemens, the total conductance between grid and 


filament is 

Ga = Ga + Gi 
(1-5625 + 1) x 10-5 
2-5625 x 1075 siemens. 


The effective dynamic resistance of the input circuit is therefore reduced from Rg to R’a, where 


, _ _105 
R'a = 5 5905 Ohms 
= 39,000 ohms 
272 
and the effective magnification is correspondingly less. Since Ra = and the magnification 


isy= x, = Be The magnification of the tuned circuit alone is therefore oo = 80, 


but when the input conductance of the valve is connected in parallel, the magnification is 
reduced to 





s R'a 
Fe aL 
39,000 
80 


= 48-8 (approx.). 





For a given induced E.M.F. the effect of the input conductance in this particular instance, is to 
reduce the grid-filament P.D. in the ratio of 80 to 48-8. 


(ii) Now suppose the input conductance to be of the samme magnitude, namely 10~® siemens, 

but of negative sign. The effective conductance between grid and filament then becomes 
G'a = Ga + Gi 

(1-5625 — 1) 1075 
5-625 x 10-* siemens, 
and the effective dynamic resistance is increased to 177,600 ohms. The circuit magnification 
becomes yz’ = 222, so that for a given induced E.M.F., the grid-filamernt P.D. is nearly 
2-8 times that obtained when the input conductance is zero. This increase of circuit magnification, 
giving rise to an increased signal strength for the same induced E.M.F., is thus responsible for 
the phenomenon known as regenerative amplification. 
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Effect of grid current 


56. (i) Tn fig. 32a, eg is the instantaneous E.M.F. of a source of alternating voltage of internal 
impedance Z, and T a triode valve, the grid of which is maintained at such a mean negative 
potential E, with respect to the filament, that no grid current flows during any portion of the 
cycle. These operating conditions are shown in fig. 32b. In these circumstances no current will 
be supplied by the source, and the alternating voltage V, between grid and filament will be 
equal to the E.M.F. of the source, i.e. ug = eg; the triode may therefore be said to impose no 
load upon the generator. 


(ii) Now suppose the bias voltage to be removed and grid current to flow during the whole 
of the cycle, the operating conditions being those of fig. 32c. The electron, stream between 
filament and grid will now be subjected to an alternating voltage and a pulsating movement will 
be superimposed upon the mean steady progression of the electrons. Work must be done by 


current 
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Fig. 32, Cap, XI.—Effect of grid current. 


the source in order to cause this pulsation, and its power output will be equal to the rate at which 
work is performed. The pulsation of the electrons within the valve must result in a similar 
motion of the electrons in the external circuit, so that an alternating current t, (Ig, R.M.S.) may 
be considered to exist. There is therefore an internal voltage drop, 7,Z, in the generater, and 
the grid-filament P.D. will be less than the E.M.F., ie. vg = eg — igZ. Electrical energy is 
converted into heat owing to the motion of the electrons, and the power expended in the valve 


is equal to Z,?7, watts, where 7g = = and gg is the slope of the Jz — V,curve. In fig. 32 7, is 
6 


approximately equal to 105 ohms, hence if the other components of the input conductance are 
zero, the effect of this grid current upon a tuned input circuit in which L = 160 #H, 
C = :00025 uF, R = 10 ohms, is precisely as calculated in paragraph 55. 


{iii) If the operating conditions are intermediate between those of fig. 32b and fig. 32c so 
that grid current flows during only a portion of the cycle, the input conductance will not be 
constant, and the wave-form of the grid-filament P.D. will not be identical with that of the E.M.F. 
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of the source. This must occur to some extent in all cases where grid current is allowed to flow, 
since the I, — V,-characteristic always possesses considerable curvature. In general then, it 
may be said that in addition to the reduction in grid-filament voltage, amplitude distortion 
must arise if grid current is permitted. 


Effect of grid-anode admittance 


57. (i) In dealing with the portion Yu = WGm* + Bm, of the input admittance which is due 
to the finite impedance of the grid-anode path, it is convenient to assume that the operating 
conditions are those of fig. 32a, i.e. that no grid current flows. The circuit diagram of the 
amplifier is then as given in fig. 33a in which the grid-filament voltage is vy = 1, sin wi, its 






— 


Bag e wlag, Gag “Rig 
(b) 


Fic. 33, Cnap. XI.—Anode-grid admittance of amplifier and equivalent circuit. 


R.M.S. value being Vz. The load impedance is denoted by Zo, the grid-anode capacitance by 


Cag, and the grid-anode conductance by Gig = — The electrical equivalent of the circuit is 
ag 

given in fig. 33b in which the input voltage is Vg and an amplified voltage uV, is assumed to 

act in series with the anode A.C. resistance 7,. It is now obvious that owing to the admittance 

Y., the input voltage is able to supply current directly to the load impedance, while the 

equivalent generator nV, is able to supply current to the input circuit. 
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(ii) In certain numerical examples, the triode will be assumed to possess the following 
constants, viz. :— 
n= 10 
ta = 2 X 104 ohms 
Cag = 5 x 10712 Farad. 
Rag = 5 X 10? ohms (Gag = 2 X 107% siemens), 


This will be referred to as the typical triode. 


(iii) When Bag is very much larger than Gag, i.e. at frequencies above about 8,000 cycles 
per second, Gag may be ignored ; at frequencies in the region of 600 cycles per second, Bag is 
approximately equal to Gag and both must be taken into account. At frequencies below about 
400 cycles per second, the grid-anode admittance may be approximately represented by its 
conductance only. The current flowing through the generator V, and admittance Ya, will be 
referred to as the grid current, but must not be confused with the true grid-filament current 
previously discussed. Its instantaneous value is 7g and its R.M.S. value Jz. The corresponding 
anode current is 7, and the current through the load impedance 19, their respective R.M.S. values 
being J, and Jy. The conventional signs (+ and —) on the respective generators are inserted 
merely to show their relative phase. 


58. From fig. 33 certain deductions may be made by inspection. If Gag is zero, and the 


load impedance is a loss-free acceptor circuit for the applied frequency, I, = ars and 
a 


Ig = weg Vg, ie. the input admittance Ym is equal to Bag. If the anode load is of this nature, 
then, the input admittance is purely capacitive and imposes no damping upon the input circuit. 
On the other hand, if the load impedance is a loss-free rejector circuit, the load current J, is 


(4 + 1) Vg 


vero and J, = 1, = —S se 
JoeG * 


Under these conditions 





etl (ut) Bg 


EP wleSSS—= = 2D pp 
Je + (sta) J &a® + Bag? 


Yn is easily resolved into its conductive and susceptive components, 
1) + 1) Bag? 
Chane ; $e ) Bag be 
ra? + (sez) ga? + Bag? 


a 





1 
(e+ 1) — (# + 1) ga? 
Cag 


and Ba = Ce 
re (se) ga? + Bag? 


Bag. 
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Example-—Under the above conditions, find the input conductance and susceptance of 
the typical triode at 796 kc/s (w = 5 x 108). 


Bag = Cag = 5 X 10° X 5 x 107? 
= 2 x 1Q78 
=4x 104 
Gs —e ths 
2 at 
ra? + (sez) 
= 11 x 2 x 104 
~ (2 x 1043 + (4 x 104? 
1-1 x 10~ siemens 
1 
1} — 
Bu ee Dla 
a ( LY 
7.7 + wCeg 
ll:x 4 x 104 
20 x 108 
= 2:2 x 10 siemens. 





Finite, purely resistive load 


59. If, as before, we assume the grid-anode conductance to be zero,and the anode load is 
a pure resistance, 7, the values of Gm and Bm are given by the following expressions, 
_A+1,_ (A +1) Big? 
Ce gi = rane 
Bua = Atti dl _ Atyne B 
s ~ZP" Bay Gt+ Bt 








To 
hi = 
where A a+? * 
_ fot. _ 1 
Rey ay GC 


1 2 
z= B+ (Fe 
ag. 


It will be observed that the above equations are of the same form as for an infinite load, but are 
modified by the substitution of the V.A.F. (A) for the amplification factor (4), and the conductance 
(G) of the valve and load in parallel for that of the valve alone. 


60. The effects of a resistive load are shown by a vector diagram in fig. 34. The loads on 
the two sources of supply are shown separately in fig. 34a. Looking into the circuit from the 
generator V, the load impedance is that of the capacitance Cag-in series with the parallel 
combination of rz and 79, i.e. R. The current through C., due to this voltage is 


Ve 


I i = Reo 
Re + (1 
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In the vector diagram (fig. 34b), J, is leading on V, by nearly 90°, ie. B,, is assumed to be very 
much smaller than G. From the point of view of the generator 4 V,, the load is composed of the 
resistance r, in series with the parallel combination of r,andC,,. The current due to the voltage 
BV, is denoted by I,, its components being /, flowing through c. and J, flowing through the load 
resistance 7,; J, will lead on 4V, by an angle much less than 90°, because J, will lead on nV, 
by 90° and J, will be in phase with 4V,. We are chiefly concerned with the component /,, 
which combines with J, to give the total current I, through the capacitance C,,. Since J, is 
the vector sum of J, and J,, It leads on V, by an angle 6 which is less than 90°. tt must have a 
component F, cos 9 in phase with V, and the power dissipated in the input circuit will be 
I, V, cos 0. This power is always small because in all practical amplifiers B,, is small compared 
with G so that the angle @ is very nearly 90°. The effect of the grid-anode susceptance is 
therefore merely to increase the input capacitance by an amount which is less than (A + 1) Cyg. 
At very low audio frequences, the admittance G,, of the grid-anode path may be of considerable 


E : 
% 
lc OD 





Load on grid circuit generator Load on anode circuit equivalent generator 
(a) 


i 





Fie. 34, Cuap. XI.—Effect of finite, resistive load. 


importance. When B,, is very small compared with G,, the input susceptance B,, is negligible, 
while the input conductance G,, approaches the value (A + 1) G,,. Thus at 157 cycles per second, 
the grid-anode susceptance of the typical triode is B,, = 2% x 157 x 5 x 10°12 = 5 x 10 


and its conductance G,, is 2 x 10-8, ie. Gg = 4 By. Let 7 = 7,80 that A, = f= 5, 
A+1=6. ThenG, = 6 x 2 x 10-8 = 1-2 » 10-7siemens. Thus the input conductance 
is equivalent in effect to a leak of about 8 megohms. This may not appear to be serious, but the 
effect may be appreciable if G,, is allowed to assume a high value owing to an accumulation of 
dirt or moisture between grid and anode connections. 
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Capacitive load 

61. If the load impedance offers capacitive reactance, e.g. if it consists of a resistance and 
a condenser in parallel, the input admittance becomes that of a positive conductance and a 
capacitive susceptance in parallel. The vector diagram for a purely capacitive load is given 
in fig. 35. Taking wV,, the total voltage acting in the anode circuit, as the datum vector, the 
anode current J, leads on pV, by an angle less than 90°. The anode-filament P.D. V, will be 
equal in magnitude to J,7, and will be in phase with J,. The P.D. V, across the load will be 
equal to nV, — V,, vectorially, and the load current J, will lead on the voltage V, by 90°. 
The grid current J, is equal to 7, — J, vectorially, and is therefore less than 90° ahead of 
V,,, ie. very much less than 90° ahead of Vz. Asa result, the input admittance has a large 





Fic. 35, CHap. XI.—Effect of finite, capacitive load. 


conductance component, and the valve may, in certain circumstances, impose a very heavy 
load upon the input circuit. The maximum value of the input conductance (assuming G,, to 
be zero) is 


Gm (max.) = 5 Bug 


and is obtained with a load reactance equal in magnitude to 7,. 


Inductive load 


62. When the anode load offers inductive reactance, the input conductance may become 
negative in sign, and the manner in which this comes about may again be explained by means 
of a vector diagram. Referring to fig. 36 and taking the vector wV, as datum, the anode 
current J, will lag on this by some angle less than 90°, and the anode-filament P.D., V, = I, 7,, 
will be in phase with J,. The P.D. V, across the load will be equal to nV, — V,, vectorially, 
while the load current J, lags on V, by nearly 90°. The grid current J, is equal to J, — J,, 
vectorially, while the grid-anode P.D. V, is the vector sum of V, and V,. Provided that G,, is 
negligible, therefore, J, leads on the voltage V, by 90°. Since ¥, must lead. on V,, J, must lead 
on V, by an angle @ greater than 90°. As the power input to the grid circuit is v £, cos 4, and 
cos @ is negative if @ lies between 90° and 270°, it follows that under these itions the 
“generator” V, is receiving power from the circuit instead of supplying power. The maximum 
negative value of the input conductance (assuming G,, to be zero) is 


Gm (max.) = ~ 5 Bag 


and is obtained with a load reactance equal in magnitude to 7,. 
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63. Whereas with a capacitive load the input conductance is invariably positive, with’ an 
inductive load it may be positive or negative. There is in fact, a kind of resonance effect between 
the effective load inductance L, and the grid-anode capacitance C,,; at frequencies for which 
Ga, is negligible compared with Big, 





*L® Lo 
= Gras ar 
Gm = TFG 7 i\i- (1) 
Cag Ta oc (e — wCag 


The resonance effect occurs when 
(2) 


— 1 
= —_}—..., 
Lo Cu (1+ ) 


and at this frequency Ga == 0. At Jower frequencies Gm is negative and at higher frequencies is 
positive. The magnitude of the input conductance at audio frequencies may be illustrated 
numerically as follows. 






4 





(b) te 
~ 


Fic. 36, Cap. XI.—Effect of finite inductive load. 


Example—tThe anode load of a typical triode is an inductance of 50 henries. Assuming 
Gag to be negligible, find the input conductance when: » = 5 x 108, o = 5 x 10 and 


o=7 x 104, 








~@ wo = 5 x 10% 
ol, = 5 x 10° x.56 = 2°5 x 108 
(Lo)? ss wR 10 —5 
= (w+ 1) = 6-25 x 10 x 11 x 5 x 10 
a 
= 3-44 x 10? 
= = 50x 2x 10%x 5 x 1075 
ag 7a 
= 5 x 108 
Blo _ 
Ca 
+ 22x 10-*x 2x 108 
wCag 
= 4x 10’ 
ol, — ~- = 2-5 x 10°—4 x 107 
oCag 


so —4 x 107. 
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It is apparent that the positive term in the numerator is negligible compared with the negative 


2 
Lo ) Hence 
ag? 


term, and that the denominator is practically equal to G 
a. 


BLo 


Ga a Sg Eee 


Gy 


Cag Ya 











se 
1 
x 5x 10 
=x — 2 x 107% siemens. 
(ii) ao = 5x 104 
wl, = 2-5 x 108 
3 
— (u +1) = 3-44 x 10° 
a 


= — 10 





Lo BL 
Co a 5x 10° as before. 
1 


1 \8. i big ‘ Lo \% 
(ols ire : is again negligibly small compared with (c.) 


Ga = Bi44 — 5) 10° 
ma" ~~95'x« 108 
= — °624 x 107 siemens. 
(iii) wo = 7 x 108 


i ol, = 3-5 x 108 
(eke (2 +1) = 6-7 x 10° 


a and o = remain as before, and the denominator is to all intents and purposes equal to 
ag %a ag Ta 


25 x 10° 








Gn = (6-7 — 5) 10° 
= ~ 25x 1036 
= + -684 xX 10-* siemens. 
64. At audio frequencies, no matter what the nature of the load may be, the input 
admittance consists of a capacitive susceptance, approximately equal to (A + 1) Bag, and a 


conductance, nearly always positive. Its magnitude is governed largely by the conductance 
Gag of the grid-anode path, which has hitherto generally been assumed to be negligible. For 


practical purposes, it may be said that the input conductance G,, is positive if Gag exceeds A 
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which is nearly always true at audio frequencies. Under these conditions the magnitude of 


2 
Ga is approximately equal to (1 + “) Gag. At radio frequencies, the effect of the anode-grid 


conductance is negligible, and the input conductance is very nearly that given by equation 1, 
paragraph 63. Its order of magnitude will now be illustrated with reference to the typical 
triode. 
Example.—The anode load of the typical triode is an inductance of 200 4H. Find the 
input conductance when o = 5 x 108. 
oL, = 5 xX 10° x 200 x 10-* = 108 


2 : 
(of) ett) = ix x5 x 105 
a 








= 5°5 x 10? 
= = 200 x 10°* x 2 x 10% x 5 x 1075 
ag fa 
= 2x 108 
BL _ 
Cai. 2x 104 
2 
Obviously ts ma is very much larger than (abs) (# + 1). 


1 1 
oC 5x 10°x 5 x 107% 


elg- —-) a (—_) 6 x 16 
e wCag es oCag 


and is large compared with -“°-- 


= 4x 104 





Cag Va 
Hence the input conductance is approximately 
Ga = — 2x 104 
= 8 x 10 


=z — 2-5 X 1075 siemens. 
The corresponding input shunt resistance is — 4 X 104 ohms. 
Self-oscillation due to negative input conductance 
65. The effect of this negative input conductance upon the input circuit depends upon the 


dynamic conductance of the circuit itself. If the latter is that considered in paragraph 55, 
having a dynamic conductance of 1-5625 x 1075 siemens, the total conductance will be 


G'a = Ga + G = (1-5625 — 2-5) x 10-5 
= — -9375 x 10~5 siemens. 


The total conductance between grid and filament is therefore negative. Although this condition 
may exist momentarily, it cannot persist. Suppose it to, be true at the instant of switching on 
the H.T. supply to the valve, bearing in mind that the mere acceleration of electrons consequent 
upon this action must give rise to an oscillation at some frequency or other. The valve will 
then supply power to the input circuit and, since the effective resistance of the latter is momen- 
tarily negative, it will set up a large circulating current and a corresponding grid-filament P.D. 
This large grid swing will give rise to grid current and-the input conductance will become less 
negative, while since the D.C. resistance of the input circuit cannot be zero, some mean negative 
grid bias will be developed. The operating point of the dynamic J, — V, curve will therefore 
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move to a point of greater curvature, i.e. where the anode A.C. resistance is greater. Thus the 
valve itself adjusts the various operating parameters in such a manner that, although an 
oscillatory current is maintained in the input circuit, the total grid-filament conductance becomes 
zero, while the power dissipated in the valve and its associated circuits is exactly equal to that 
supplied by the H.T. source ; the grid voltage swing is then maintained at the magnitude which 
it possessed at the instant of stabilization. This, briefly, is the mechanism by which an 
oscillation is maintained as a result of the capacitive coupling between grid and anode. 


Input conductance with tuned anode 


66. Even with an inductive load, however, the input conductance is not necessarily negative. 
The input conductance is positive if 


ea 

ToCue(1 +4) . 
as already explained. It is of interest to find the magnitude of the load inductance which will 
make the input conductance positive ; e.g. at 796 kc/s the input conductance is positive if 


IL, > po 1 


1012 
25 x 10%? x 5 x 1-1’ 


ie. if Le > 7,260 nH. 


All practical radio-frequency amplifiers may be reduced to an equivalent tuned anode circuit 
by the methods of paras. 49 et seg. and at the resonant frequency of the tuned circuit the load is 
purely resistive. At frequencies very close to resonance, however, the load becomes highly 
reactive—inductive if the circuit is tuned to a frequency higher than that applied and vice versa. 
Thus, if the anode circuit has an inductance L of 200 uH in parallel with a capacitance C of 
-0002 uF, and negligible resistance, its reactance at its resonant frequency is infinite; at a 


> 


slightly lower frequency, e.g. w = 4:9 x 10, its reactance is X, = ae ohms, and is 
inductive if the sign of this quantity is positive. The reactance at # = 4-9 x 108 is 
i 4:9 x 200 x 108 x 10-* 
° ~~ 1 — 4-9? x 10°? x 200 x 10-* x -0002 x 10 
980 
~ T= -96 
= 24,500 chms, 
and is positive. It may therefore be represented by an equivalent inductance L,, where 
Pic 24,500 
@o 
= 4,900 nH 


With the typical triode, therefore, the input conductance at this frequency would be approximately 
_ ae or — ne siemens and if the input circuit is tuned to the frequency corresponding to 
oO 


@ = 4-9 x 10* the mere switching on of the power supply is sufficient to cause self-oscillation 
as explained in paragraph 65. 
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67. On the other hand, if the applied frequency is slightly higher than the resonant frequency 
of the anode circuit, e.g. if w = $-1 x 108 the load reactance is approximately of the same 
magnitude as in the case just discussed, but of positive sign. The effective dynamic resistance 
of the input circuit is then less than 200 ohms. The following example is illustrative of the 
conditions which may exist at very high radio frequencies. 


Example.—(i) The typical triode is required to amplify a signal at the frequency corresponding 
to wo = 4-9 x 10’, the equivalent tuned anode having the constants L = 20 wH, C = 20 uuF, 
R = 10 ohms. Find the input conductance. 

















7 
The resonant frequency of the tuned anode is : x= , and its reactance at the applied 
frequency is 
x= oL 
° 1 @Lc 
= 24,500 ohms 
Lo = 490 vH 
(wL,)? 2 5 
eo (2+ 1) = (2-45 x 104)? x 11 x 5 x 107 
a 
= 330,000 
oe = 4:9 x 4X 2x 108 x 5x 10-8 
ag’a 
= 4,900 
Zo _ 49,000 
PCat 
1 2x 10" 
wCag = 4-9 x 10? 
= 4,070 
ee 
oL, — oCag = 2 x 104 
CG. = (330 — 49) 10% 
m (-49 x 104)? + (2 x 104)? 
Jas 
~ 4°24 x 108 


= 6 x 10- siemens, 
which is equivalent to a leak of 1,667 ohms across the input circuit. 


(ii) If the aerial circuit has an inductance L, of 40 uH and a resistance R, of 100 ohms 
find the overall gain of the aerial and amplifying stage. 





27 2 
The dynamic resistance of the aerial circuit is = - == 40,000 ohms, and its magnifica- 


A 
tion, x = 20. The total dynamic conductance of the input circuit is 


‘ 1 6 
Ga = Fx108 T io 
_ 6-25 
~ “Tor 
Ra. = eo = 1,600 ohms. 


6-25 
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The effective magnification of the input circuit is therefore 


R'a 1,600 
% = OL ~ 5x10" x 40 x 10-8 
= -8., 
The V.A.F. of the amplifier alone is 
Rao 
Rao + fa - 
where Ray is the dynamic resistance of the anode circuit and is equal to 100,000 ohms. 
100,000 x 10 
V.A.F, = 50,000 
= 8-7 


and the overall gain only -8 x 8-7 = 7 which is of course much less than the magnification of 
the aerial circuit. 


68. The introduction pf an amplifier stage may therefore actually reduce the . voltage 
available at the detector. It is often thought that the valve fails to act as an amplifier at high 
frequencies, but the above example shows that this 1s not the case. The valve performs its 
amplification in the manner predicted by the theory discussed in paras. 45 ef seqg., but fails to 
give an overall gain owing to the damping it imposes upon its input circuit. If however the anode 
circuit is very slightly detuned so that its resonant frequency is very slightly higher than the 
signal frequency, its input conductance becomes sufficiently negative to maintain the input 
circuit in oscillation. In practice it is impossible so to adjust the anode circuit that stable 
amplification is obtained, unless the input and output circuits are of very low dynamic resistance. 
In these conditions, although the amplifier gain may be appreciable, the overall gain is negligible. 
An amplifier in which stability is attained by the employment of a high ratio of capacitance to 


inductance, giving low dynamic resistance and negligible overall gain, is often referred to as a 
buffer amplifier. 


Use of screen-grid valves 


69. (i) Unless special precautions are adopted, then, it is almost impossible to maintain a 
tuned radio-frequency triode amplifier stage in a non-oscillatory condition. Although at first 
sight it would appear possible to adjust both input and output circuits to the same frequency, 
so that they offer dynamic resistance only, and thus to ensure a positive input conductance, 
this is not so in practice. One complication which arises is that the two circuits are capacitance- 
coupled as in fig. 30, Chapter VI, and therefore possess two resonant frequencies. If the circuit 
constants are (L,, C,), (L3, C,), and L, X C, = Ly x C, = LC we have 

1 


N= ste 
and to this frequency both circuits are practically non-reactive. The other resonant frequency is 
1 
Lg 
an [uc(1 + Gon, Cos 
1 Cs 
fi 


[7 Cag Cag 
GQ+a+@) 
which is obviously less than f,, hence both input and output circuits offer inductive reactance 


at this frequency. The input conductance will therefore be negative, and if the positive grid- 
filament conductance is sufficiently low the valve will maintain oscillations at this frequency. 
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(ii) Owing partly to its low amplification factor, but chiefly to the difficulty of preventing 
self-oscillation, the triode valve is rarely used for radio-frequency amplification in modern 
receivers. Either the screen-grid valve, or one of its later developments, e.g, the variable-mu 
screen-grid valve and the radio-frequency pentode, is invariably adopted. The variable-mu 
valve is chiefly used where it is necessary to adopt some form of automatic radio-frequency gain 
control, and is again referred to in Chapter XII. The object of the radio-frequency pentode is 
to avoid the éffects of secondary emission and so enable a larger anode voltage swing than is 
permissible with screén-grid valves. It is therefore capable of giving a greater output voltage 
than its prototype. The variable-mu pentode combines both the above features and is largely 
used in broadcast receivers. The gain and stability of the screen-grid valve will now be dealt 
with, the discussion being equally applicable to valves of later development. 


Gain and stability 


70. The principal features and characteristic curves of the screen-grid valve were discussed 
in chapter VIII. It was there stated that the introduction of the screening electrode reduces 
the effective grid-anode capacitance to only a fraction of a micro-microfarad and the input 
admittance is therefore very much less than that of a triode. Under normal operating conditions, 
namely with a screen voltage of about two-thirds the anode voltage, and ‘with the grid swing 
limited to rather less than two volts, the equivalent circuit (and therefore the method of 
computing stage gain) is identical with that of a trivde amplifier. The S.G. valve is not 
inherently stable in operation as is sometimes thought, for although its anode-grid capacitance 
is low it is not zero, and there is an upper limit to the magnitude of the dynamic load resistance 
Rao on this account. The input conductance becomes negative at a frequency very near to 
resonance, its minimum value being approximately 


— — Met _ _ Oba y _ Sm 
Ga = Oe oF 


Rao” ta 
Instability ensues if the total grid-filament conductance is zero, so that if Ga is the admittance 
of the input circuit in the absence of the valve the limiting condition for perfect stability is 


clearly 
Ga + Gu = 


Inserting the minimum value of Gm 


_ Cag Sm __ fe. = 0 
2 (ge +7 Ta 
I\ _ @Cag Sm 
Ca (Re TF pe rae © 
If for simplicity it is assumed that the input and output circuits are of similar design, so that 
1 1 
Gita ee ae 
= Rao Ra 


1/7. 1\ _ © Cg fm 
pln ts) > 2 : 


This is the fundamental formula for use in calculations on stability. As in practice 7, is always 
very ae larger than ie it is permissible to use a further approximation ; provided 
1 1 
BrP ee ne ts Ya et 
1 Cag £m 
Reo 2 
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The maximum permissible dynamic resistance with which the circuit will remain stable is 


therefore 
2 
Rg (max.) = ix me 


71. As an example of the use of this equation, we may calculate the maximum permissible 
dynamic resistance at 796 kc/s (# = 5 x 10$) for a tvpical battery-operated S.G. valve (gm = 1 
milliampere per volt, 7, = 300,000 ohms, Cig = -005 uF.) 








Ra (max.) = Se ee re 
¢ 7 "al 5 x 108 x 5 xX 1075 x 10* 
= 283,000 ohms. 


As the frequency is increased the permissible value of Ra becomes smaller, e.g. at o = 5 X 10” 
it is only 90,000 ohms. Such high dynamic resistances are not ordinarily obtainable in the 
absence of regenerative amplification from the succeeding stage, and neglecting this complication 
the above assumption, Ra << ra invariably applies. The V.A.F. may then be reduced to a very 
simple expression, i.e. 


R 


V.AF, = “4 = Ra gm 
Ta 


and with the maximum permissible value of Rg 


as 2 = 2 &m 
V.A.F. = &m Jizz 2m = fit. 


At w = 5 x 108 the maximum V.A.F. is about 200 and at # = 5 x 10’ is about 70. In 
practice the gain seldom approaches such high values without a tendency to instability, owing to 
the effects of other forms of coupling between input and output circuits. In any event it is 
absolutely essential that the magnetic and electrostatic screening shall be of a very high order 
if gains comparable with the theoretical maxima are sought. The selectivity of the S.G. 
amplifier is theoretically higher than fhat of a triode with an identical anode circuit, because 
the damping due to the anode A.C. resistance of the valve is much less. Compared with the 
tuned anode circuit, tuned transformer coupling does not improve the selectivity to the same 
extent as in triode amplification for the same reason. In R/T reception the improvement in 
selectivity is only achieved when the input circuit has a high degree of initial selectivity, owing 
to an effect known as cross-modulation which will receive attention in Chapter XII. 








Multi-stage amplifiers 


72. An important consideration in the design of tuned radio-frequency amplifiers is the 
increase of selectivity obtained by using two or more stages in cascade. Curve (i) of fig. 37 shows 
the selectivity of a single tuned anode stage, and corresponds with curve (i) of fig. 27; instead 
of being plotted as gain against frequency, however, it is shown as “‘ decibels below response at 
resonance ” against “ kilocycles off resonance,’ and it is seen that for equal input voltages a 
signal 66 kc/s off resonance is attenuated by 6 db. With two such stages, and no regenerative 
inter-stage coupling, the same reduction is obtained when the interference is 42 kc/s off 
resonance (curve ii), and when 32 kc/s off resonance in the case of three similar stages (curve iii). 
If the gain at resonant frequency is A, the overall gain of » stages is theoretically equal 
to A®, although in practice it is usually less owing to the effect of the input admittance of each 
valve upon the gain of the preceding stage. It is usual to provide some means of reducing the 
amplification in order that when the initial field strength is high, the detector valve may not be 
overloaded ; if the original selectivity is to be maintained this control must operate in some 
manner other than the introduction of damping into the oscillatory circuits. When screen-grid 
valves are used, the gain is practically equal to Ra gm, and gm varies with the mean grid bias to a 
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greater extent than with triodes. It is therefore possible to control the amplifier gain by applying 
negative grid bias, and this arrangement is fairly satisfactory in W/T amplifiers, although for 
R/T reception, it is not entirely so. Alternatively, a variation of screen potential may be 
employed for gain control. The disadvantages of both these methods, when used in R/T receivers, 
are dealt with in Chapter XII. 


73. The circuit diagram of a typical receiver designed in accordance with the foregoing 
principles, is given in fig. 38. Two stages of radio-frequency amplification are employed in order 
that considerable selectivity may be achieved. The inductances L,, Ly and L, are of equal 
value, and are tuned by the condensers C3, Cp, C., which are mounted on a common axis and are 
capable of simultaneous variation by a single tuning control. Such condensers are said to be 
“ganged”’. Controllable reaction is obtained by the variable condenser C;, the maximum 
capacitance of which may be only a few micro-microfarads. This is virtually in parallel with 
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Fic. 37, Cnap. XI.—Selectivity of several R.F. stages in cascade. 


the grid-anode capacitance of the second R.F. amplifying valve. The third valve operates as 
a cumulative grid rectifier, and is transformer-coupled to a stage of audio-frequency amplification, 
a similar stage being interposed between this and the final valve, which operates as a power 
amplifier. The gain is controlled by the potentiometer R;, by which the screen potential of the 
amplifying valves may be adjusted between limits of about 40 to 80 volts. 


Self oscillation in multi-stage amplifiers 

74. In addition to the effects caused by grid-anode capacitance and fortuitous inductive 
coupling between stages, one important form of inter-stage coupling is that caused by the 
employment of a single H.T. supply for all valves in the receiver.. The internal resistance of a 
new 120-volt battery may be only about 20 ohms, but during use this increases and may reach 
several hundred ohms before the battery is discarded. This resistance is common to all the 
anode cireuits in the receiver, and may give rise to transfer of energy between them, the result 
being to cause either positive or negative reaction effects, both of which are undesirable. The 
frequency of the oscillation caused by posifive reaction may be from one to several thousand 
cycles per second ; when of the order of from 4 to 8 cycles per second the resulting noise emitted 
is often referred to as ‘‘ motor-boating”’. 1t must be realized that the unwanted coupling cannot 
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be reduced to any extent by the use of a condenser in parallel with the H.T. battery, e.g. at 
10 cycles per second a IF condenser has _a reactance of 1°6 x 104 ohms, which is verv 
large compared with the internal resistance of the battery, and in any event is still common to 
all circuits of the amplifier. Each A.F. anode circuit is therefore given its own by-pass or 
decoupling condenser; in fig. 38 these are denoted by C, and C,. The greater portion of the 
varying component of anode current is confined to the capacitive path by the insertion of 
decoupling resistances R, Rg. Each decoupling resistance may-be from 500 to several thousand 
ohms, the larger values being used when a certain fall of voltage is permissible, e.g. in the detector 
and early A.F, stages, while the decoupling condensers are usually of from -5 to 2 microfarad. 
Radio-frequency stages are usually sufficiently decoupled by the use of a condenser only, 
provided it is inserted immediately adjacent to the anode load inductance as shown in fig. 38. 
Decoupling is also necessary in the screen circuits of the R.F. stages when these are fed from 
a single potentiometer, owing to the large common resistance which then exists. In fig. 38 these 
resistances and condensers are indicated as Rs, R,, Cs, Cy. When the H.T. supply is drawn 
from either D.C. ot A.C. mains, the effective’ internal resistance of the supply device may 
be many hundred ohms, and decoupling is an essential feature of such receivers, while if the 
grid bias is provided by any device offering a high impedance, decoupling is algo necessary in 
the grid circuits. 


Methods of tuning 


75. (i) In the circuit diagrams illustrating the various types of radio-frequency amplifier, 
the various circuits have been drawn on the assumption that for 4 given frequency band— 
usually referred to as the tuning range of a particular inductance—the latter is of fixed value, 
the frequency adjustment being performed by means of a variable condenser. Where an 
amplifier is required to cover a wide frequency range, e.g. from 3 Mc/s to 100 kc/s, it is necessary 
to use a number of inter-changeable coils each of which, in conjunction with the tuning 
condenser, will cover a definite portion of the total frequency band. For example, let us consider 
a tuned-anode amplifier in which the capacitance of the tuning condenser (including all 
distributed capacitance in parallel therewith) may be varied from -00005 to -0005 uF. An 
80 «H coil will then cover a frequency range of from 2,500 to 796 kc/s, a 160 uH coil from 1,780 
to 560 ke/s, a 320 wH coil from 1,250 to 398 kc/s and a 640 nH coil from 890 to 280 kc/s. To 
cover the frequency range from 2,500 to 280 kc/s therefore, we actually require only 2 coils, 
of 80 »H and 640 uH respectively. The provision of an intermediate coil of 160 #H will 
however allow the tuning condenser to be used ‘near its mean value over a greater portion of its 
range and will tend to give a greater approach to uniform selectivity. 


(ii) An alternative method of tuning is to employ a fixed capacitance for.each frequency 
band and to adjust the value of the inductance in order to tune to the desired frequency. The 
most convenient method of attaining this end is by varying the magnetic properties of the coil, 
and is usually referred to as permeability tuning. Although the practical application was 
attempted many years ago really satisfactory methods of permeability tuning have only been 


developed in recent years. The chief object in view is to maintain the ratio 5 at a high and 


appreciably constant value over the whole tuning range of any particular coil. Since a fixed 
capacitance is associated with the latter, this also implies a nearly constant stage gain and an 
approach to uniform selectivity. The practical realization of this ideal depends upon the 
introduction of a core of comparatively low reluctance, which is composed of iron dust bound 
with a phenolic compound. The introduction of iron in any shape or form in radio-frequency 
tuning circuits is, however, fraught with considerable difficulty. The basic idea is, of course, 
to alter the resonant frequency of the circuit, but the earlier attempts were found to introduce 
such heavy losses that the circuit became practically aperiodic. In the modern method of 
permeability tuning the core is made of iron dust of a high purity. It mus‘ be very finely divided 
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and is generally produced by the chemical reduction of iron oxide. The diameter of the particles 
is only of the order of 5 x 10-* inch. Each individual particle must be separately insulated 
from all others, and this necessitates the use of a special varnish which has high viscosity and 
yet is capable of forming a very thin film under pressure of the order of 20 tons per sq. in. The 
particles are afterwards incorporated with phenolic resin to form a substance which resembles 
solid iron in appearance and actually contains more than 90 per cent. of iron, its specific gravity 
being of the order of 5, as against 7-8 for solid iron. 


Amplifier noise 

76. In any form of receiving circuit it will be found that some sound output exists under 
all circumstances, in addition to that caused by the desired signal or by electrical interference. 
This is often termed ‘‘ amplifier noise’. A portion of the noise is the result of such obvious causes 
as induction from power circuits, run-down accumulators, exhausted H.T. and grid bias batteries, 
faulty contacts, defective components and mechanical vibration of valve electrodes. The 
remedy in most of these instances is in the hands of the operator, and suitable steps for the 
elimination of electrical interference have been suggested in the previous chapter. Some valves 
are more “‘microphonic”’ than others, filament tension being one factor in this respect. 
Specially sprung valve holders are a palliative usually adopted. When all these causes are 
non-existent, there is always a certain amount of noise which cannot be eliminated because it 
arises from the actua! mechanism of the valve itself. There are three distinct types of spontaneous 
fluctuation of anode current in any amplifier, which are known as (i) the “ shot ” effect, (ii) the 
“ flicker ’”’ effect, and (iii) the temperature effect. The existence of these effects imposes a limit 
to the amplification of very small voltages. 


The shot effect results from the fact that the anode current is actually a stream of discrete 
particles rather than the continuous flow generally envisaged. The presence of a space charge 
tends to smooth out any irregularity in the rate at which electrons arrive at the anode, and it 
is therefore necessary to provide ample emission from the cathode if the shot effect is to be 
maintained at a low level. 


The flicker effect is probably chiefly caused by the occasional emission of positive ions from 
the cathode, and to ionisation of residual gas molecules. Whereas the shot effect occurs to the 
same degree irrespective of the operating frequency, the flicker effect is of greatest importance 
in audio-frequency amplification, particularly below 1 kc/s. Improvements in the cathode and 
vacuum may eventually reduce the flicker effect to a negligible amount. 


The temperature effect is at once the best understood in theory and the most serious in 
practice. It is due to the random motion of the electrons within any conductor as briefly 
described in Chapter I. For engineering purposes it is usual to say that an electron current 
flows when a large number of electrons are simultaneously moving in the same direction, but in 
reality every movement of an electron constitutes a current. Although in the absence of an 
applied E.M.F. the average current is zero, the R.M.S. current may be comparatively large, 
because even though the average velocity along the conductor is zero, the electrons themselves 
move about at random 1n the conductor with a velocity of about 12 x 10®cm. per second. It 
may also be noted that various electrons or groups of electrons set up voltages at one frequency 
and other groups at different frequencies, hence the total energy is distributed throughout' the 
frequency spectrum. If the conductor is a portion of the input circuit of an amplifier, the voltage 
set up in the anode circuit will depend chiefly upon its selectivity. As an example of the 
magnitude of this effect, it has been calculated that if the amplifier gives effective amplification 
over a 5 kc/s band, and the input resistance is a -5 megohm grid leak, the noise level produced 
is equivalent to that produced by an input voltage of 6-4 micro-volt. The total amplifier noise 
determines the minimum voltage which can be usefully amplified. In the case just cited it is 
obvious that no advantage will be obtained by using this amplifier to inciease the strength of a 
signal which is initially less than 6‘4 micro-volt, for the noise and the signal will be amplified 
to the same degree and there will be no increase in the ratio of signal to noise. 
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Amplification of high and very high frequencies 


77. The gain of a stage of amplification is chiefly dependent upon the possibility of 
designing an anode circuit impedance comparable with or greater than the anode A.C. resistance 
of the amplifying valve, and also upon the input admittance, for if the latter is low it has been 
shown that the input voltage may be reduced to such an extent that the overall gain is actually 
negative, i.e. a loss. The amplification obtained at high frequencies (with conventional valves 
and circuits) is always very low, because the input conductance of the succeeding valve shunts 
the output circuit in the above manner. The input resistance of a cumulative grid rectifier 
following a R.F. stage may be only 5,000 ohms, and no matter how large the dynamic resistance 
of the preceding output circuit may be, the effect is to reduce the anode load of the amplifying 
valve to less than the input resistance of the detector. Little advantage is to be gained by the 
use of screen-grid valves or R.F. pentodes in such circumstances, as is shown below. 

A triode, having an 7, of 20,000 and an amplification factor of 20, works into a resistive 
load of 5,000 ohms. Find the V.A.F. 

R 
VAF, = —-—} 
ta + Ra x 
5,000 
= 35.000 x 20 
= 4, 
If the above valve is replaced by a screen-grid valve, 72 = 300,000, » = 500, the V.AF. is 
Va 5,000 
Ug 305,000 
5 x 300 
305 
= 49. 
The overall gain will be higher than appears from the latter figure because the input admittance 
of the S.G. valve wil] be greater than that of the triode and so will not damp the input circuit to 
the same extent. This is not a serious disadvantage of the triode, however, because reaction 
may be used to counteract the damping due to the valve. The chief disadvantage of reaction is 
the difficulty of very smooth control at such high frequencies. The reduction of inter-electrode 
capacitance in modern R.F. pentodes has made R.F. amplification with conventional circuits 
feasible up to about 10 Mc/s. 


x 300 





78. By means of special circuits and valves (e.g. the magnetron, chapter IX) it is possible 
to produce electro-magnetic waves of exceedingly high frequency ; in this connection it will be 
recalled that about 300 Mc/s is the limit above which ordinary reaction methods fail to generate 
oscillations because the duration of a single cycle is comparable with the average time taken by 
the individual electrons to travel from cathode to anode. Ordinary valves also fail to function 
as amplifiers and rectifiers at such high frequencies for the same reason, while the following 
factors are contributory to this failure :— 


(i) The inter-electrode capacitance of the valve is so large that the ratio ris too 
great to achieve any considerable dynamic resistance. 


(ii) The inductance of the connections between the external contacts and the actual 
electrodes is considerable, and results in an appreciable reactive drop. 


(iii) The inductance referred to in (ii) acts in conjunction with the inter-electrode 
capacitance to form undesired tuned rejector circuits. 


(iv) The R.F. resistance of the valve is increased by the presence of these inductive 
and capacitive paths. 
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Acorn valves 

79. In any given valve design, if all the physical dimensions are reduced in a common ratio, 
there will be no change in mutual conductance, anode current and amplification factor, for 
given operating potentials. On the other hand the inter-electrode capacitarice, lead-in inductance 
and time of electron transit are all reduced in direct proportion to the reduction ratio. This 
principle may be expressed by the statement that for optimum performance the linear dimensions 
of all apparatus should be proportional to the wavelength. At low frequencies, however, 
adherence to this principle would.lead to inconvenient dimensions with little improvement in 





NOTE: Connections fo heater not shown 
(b) 


(b) Arrangements of electrodes and connecting leads in acorn tetrode. 


a 
Fic. 39, Cuap. X1I.—(a) Acorn R.F. pentode, actual size. 


performance, but it has been used to produce valves giving appreciable amplification at frequencies 
up to 600 Mc/s. As the lower limit of useful application of say a standard R.F. pentode is about 
5 metres, approximately the same performance’ can be obtained at -5 metre if all the dimensions 
of the valve are reduced to one-tenth the normal. Valves produced according to this theory 
are often referred to as “ acorn ” valves, the term giving a good idea of the actual size of the valve. 
Fig. 39a is a perspective drawing of an R.F. pentode of this type, actual size, and also shows the 
manner in which connections are made to the electrodes, while the latter point is further 
illustrated in the enlarged sectional drawing of the screen-grid valve of this type (fig. 39b). It 
will be noted that the electrodes are so arranged and supported that no “ pinch ” is necessary. 
The cathode is indirectly heated, but as the current consumption is quite low (about equal to 
that of a small power valve) the heating current may be derived from a secondary battery. 
No valve of this type has so far been standardized for service use. Different makers use different 
heater voltages and slightly different arrangements of lead-in pins. If valves of this kind are 
used for experimental purposes low-loss valve holders of porcelain or other efficient dielectric 
should be used, but on no account should connections be soldered directly to the valve, as the 
glass may soften and allow air to enter the interior. 
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80. Conventional circuits may be employed for R.F. amplification, detection and the 
production of oscillation up to about 600 Mc/s, provided great care is taken in the arrangement 
of circuits, the use of shortest possible connecting leads, etc. Where by-pass condensers are 
used, these should be of quite small capacitance, and the inductance of their connectors reduced 
to the lowest possible limit. The principle of reduction of linear dimensions should be applied 
as far as possible to circuit components such as coils and condensers. For example, a coil of 
5 turns of 25 s.w.g. copper (diameter, -02 inch) -125 inch in length and of the same diameter, 
has an inductance of :0587 uH, and a resistance of -37 ohms, at a frequency of 600 Mc/s. 
The capacitance required to tune this to the stated frequency is 1-2 wuF and the dynamic 
resistance of such a circuit is 132,000 ohms, which is higher than is ordinarily obtainable at 
medium frequencies. Its magnification is of the order of 200. These theoretical values are 
undoubtedly much higher than are practically attainable. For example, the eddy current loss 
due to the proximity of both metallic and dielectric materials must be very serious and its 
magnitude incalculable. Nevertheless it is possible to achieve dynamic resistances and 
magnifications comparable with those attainable at medium frequencies. 


THE SUPER-HETERODYNE RECEIVER 

Principle of operation 

81. The principle of heterodyne reception of C.W. signals is discussed in Chapter IX, and 
the supersonic heterodyne or super-heterodyne receiver operates upon similar principles. If 
a C.W. signal of 1,000 kc/s is to be received by the ordinary heterodyne method, the local 
oscillator may be set to say 1,001 or 999 kc/s, so that heterodyne beats occur 1,000 times per 
second. After rectification the output of the detector valve possesses (amongst many others) a 
component having a frequency of 1,000 cycles per second, which is then amplified as necessary 
and so caused to operate telephone receivers or loudspeaker at the desired power level. If the 
frequency of the local oscillator differs from that of the incoming signal by more than 1 ke/s 
the telephonic response is of higher pitch, and with a sufficiently large frequency difference will 
be above the limit of audibility as shown in fig. 14, Chapter X. It is important to observe, however, 
that although no audible sound is produced, the anode current of the detector valve still contains 
a component having a frequency equal to the number of beats per second. Thus, if the signal 
frequency is 1,000 kc/s and the local oscillator set to 800 kc/s or 1,200 kc/s, the difference is 
200 kc/s and the anode current of the detector valve contains a 200 kc/s component. An output 
circuit tuned to this frequency will then be set into oscillation and becomes, virtually, the source 
of a signal having a frequency which is entirely controlled by the adjustment of the local 
oscillator ; such a combination of rectifier and local oscillator is said to function as a frequency- 
changer. It is also important to note that although the local oscillation is continuously maintained, 
the new frequency is only produced when a signal is received. To avoid confusion the oscillator 
used to produce this new radio-frequency will be referred to as the R.F. oscillator. 


82. The frequency to-which the incoming signal is transferred is called the intermediate or 
supersonic frequency and is often abbreviated to S.F. A super-heterodyne receiver therefore 


2 


consists of the following :— 


(i} Radio (signal) frequency circuits, preceding the frequency-changing valve, or 
valves. 


(ii) The R.F. oscillator circuits. 
(iii) Intermediate or supersonic frequency amplifier circuits. 


' (iv) Intermediate or supersonic frequency rectifying valve ; this is also referred to as 
the second detector. 


(v) Audio-frequency amplifying circuits. 
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In its original form some means of rectification was invariably incorporated in the frequency- 
changer, and this stage is also sometimes referred to as the first detector. The modern frequency- 
changing valve performs a somewhat complicated operation upon the signal and the local 
oscillation, and is therefore sometimes called a “ mixing ” valve. . By whatever name it may be 
known, it must be fully realized that its function is something more than a mere algebraic 
addition of the two voltages or currents. 


83. If the original signal is of modulated wave-form, the output of the frequency-changer 
will also be modulated and the output of the second detector will have an audio-frequency 
wave-form similar to the modulation envelope of the original signal. During the reception of a 
C.W. signal, the frequency-changer will give an output of unvarying amplitude, and a second 
heterodyne oscillator is necessary in order to obtain an audio-frequency output from the second 
detector. This may be an entirely separate oscillator, or alternatively, one stage of the S.F. 
amplifier may be operated in a self-oscillatory state. The former is generally to be preferred 
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Fic. 40, Cuap. XI.—-Schematic diagram of super-heterodyne receiver. 


for several reasons, among which are, first, the amplitude of the local oscillation is more easily 
controlled ; second, the overall gain of the S.F. amplifier is greater, because if one stage is 
operated in a stage of self-oscillation it cannot contribute appreciably to the overall gain. The 
complete super-heterodyne receiver is shown schematically in fig. 40. For brevity, the oscillator 
required for C.W. reception will be referred to as the C.W. oscillator. 


84. The advantages of the super-heterodyne receiver over the tuned radio-frequency 
amplifier are :— 

(i) However high the signal frequency may be, the actual amplification is performed 
at the intermediate frequency, which is very much lower. The difficulties associated 
with the amplification of high radio frequencies are therefore overcome. This statement 
is not entirely applicable to the first S.F. amplifier of the double super-heterodyne 
receiver, which is dealt with later. 


(ii) By suitable design and adjustment of the frequency-changer the same inter- 
mediate frequency is always obtained, and the S.F. amplifier may therefore be designed 
to amplify only a band extending from five to ten kc/s each side of the nominal S.F. 
Once they have been properly set up, these stages require no tuning adjustment whatever. 


(iii) The overall selectivity is greater than that of the tuned radio-frequency amplifier. 


The various forms of frequency-changer will be described briefly, before discussing the factors 
governing the choice of an intermediate frequency and the selectivity. 
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Single-triode frequency-~changer 


85. This is the simplest type, and the action of all others is easily followed if its operation 
is understood. The circuit diagram is given in fig. 41. The triode maintains the aerial circuit 
in oscillation by means of the reaction coupling between the coils L, L,. Suppose a C.W. signal 
of 1,000 kc/s is to be received, and the S.F. amplifier stages to be tuned to 200 kc/s. The triode 
must then maintain the aerial circuit in oscillation at either 1,000 + 200 = 1,200 kc/s or 
1,000 — 200 = 800 kc/s, and the circuit is, therefore, out of resonance with the incoming signal. 
This must cause a slight reduction in signal strength, which however is negligible at such high 
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Fic. 41, Cuap. XI.—Singie-triode frequency-changer. 


frequencies. The amplitude of the oscillatory voltage between grid and filament, in the absence 
of any signal, must be fairly large, i.e. of the order of ten volts ; the resulting heterodyne beats 
will resemble those of fig. 42a. The I, — V¢ curve of a suitable valve is shown in fig. 42b, with 
this voltage applied to the grid. ._The negative edge of the beat envelope has no effect upon the 
anode current, because it is located beyond the cut-off point on the grid voltage base-line, and 
the anode current variations may be considered to be due entirely to the positive edge. In this 
respect the valve functions in a manner somewhat similar to a lower-anode-bend rectifier, hence 
the term “‘ first detector.” The anode current-varies in a complex manner, possessing components 
of 1,000 kc/s and 800 (or 1,200) kc/s, as well as 1,000 + 800 (or 1,000 + 1,200) kc/s. The 
important component however is that caused by the beat envelope, a.b.c.d.e ; this corresponds 
to an anode current component of 1,000 — 800 (or 1,200 — 1,000) kc/s, i.e. having a frequency 
of 200 kc/s. The output circuit (L, C,, fig. 41) is tuned to this frequency, and will set up an 
appreciable oscillatory current in the tuned circuit. The resulting voltage across the coil L, will 
therefore be applied to the S.F. amplifier, and will eventually affect the telephones in the usual 
manner. 


Conversion conductance 

86. Although the action is complicated by the rectification process, the action of the frequency- 
changer is analogous to that of a radio-frequency amplifier, in that a signal voltage vs = 7°, sin ast 
causes an anode current variation 7. where ft, = go ¥*, sin ont, a being the intermediate frequency. 


intermediate frequency component of anode current 


The constant g,, i.e. the ratio signal frequency input voltage 


(in the absence 
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(@) Heterodyne beat between signal and local oscillation 






R/F variation of anode current 


Anode current variation st 200 kes. 


(b) Resultant current in anode circuit of first defector 


Fic. 42, CHap. XI.-—-Operation of single-triode frequency-changer. 


of any anode load), is termed the conversion conductance of the valve. It is analogous to the 
mutual donductance of the valve when used as an amplifier. When the anode circuit contains 
an S.F. dynamic load Rg, the relation between 7, and v, is 


i, = —# 
a Ra 
La 





Us 


where 7, is the effective anode A.C. resistance over the operating portion of the J, — Vg curve ; 
r,is sometimes called the conversion resistance of the valve. 


87. In fig. 42b, the local oscillation has an amplitude of 5 volts and the amplitude 7*, of the 
signal voltage is 2 volts, the amplitude of the beat voltage envelope varying between 7 and 
3 volts. The anode circuit load is assumed to be absent, and the S.F. component of anode 
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current (shown in heavy line) has an amplitude of 1-5 milliamperes. The mutual conductance 
&m is 2-5 milliamperes per volt, and the conversion conductance g, is 1-5 milliamperes + 2 volts = 


-75 milliamperes per volt. In this particular instance g, = 5. The conversion conductance of 


a given valve depends upon the grid bias and the amplitude of the local oscillation as well as upon 
the shape of the J, — Vg curve. Under linear rectification conditions, to which fig. 42 approxi- 


mates, g, approaches ® as a limiting value. With a square law rectifier g,1s rarely greater than 


a. Owing to the presence of the local oscillation, the conversion resistance of the valve is of 
the nature of a dynamic resistance rather than of the static nature associated with the usual 
meaning of the term “ A.C. anode resistance.’’ It is possible to measure ry, by plotting an 
I, — V curve while an alternating voltage is applied between grid and filament, its amplitude 
being equal to that of the local oscillation under the intended operating conditions ; 7, is usually 
about 2 7. 


Conversion factor 


88. In the first detector of a super-heterodyne receiver the quantity corresponding to the 
V.A.F. of an ordinary amplifier is the conversion factor (C.F.), which is defined as the ratio of 
S.F. voltage across the output impedance to the signal voltage applied to the grid-filament 
path. From ordinary triode theory it is easily seen that the C.F. of a frequency-changer ‘is 
given by the equation 

CF. = &%Ra_ 
Ra t+ re 


where Rg is the effective dynamic resistance of the load at the supersonic frequency. The 
product g, 7- is analogous to gm 72 (= sm) in ordinary amplifier calculations. Obviously the 
conversion gain of various forms of transformer coupling can be dealt with by introduting & 
and J? (coupling factor and inductance ratio) as in paragraphs 48 ef seg., the conversion gain 


being at 


Disadvantages of single-triode frequency-changer 
89. The single-triode frequency-changer suffers from several disadvantages, the principal 
being :— 

(i) The aerial circuit is in oscillation and therefore radiates energy, causing interference 
with neighbouring receivers. This can be overcome to some extent by the use of a buffer 
stage between the aerial and the input to the frequency-changer, which however increases 
the number of tuning controls. 


(ii) The operating conditions, e.g. H.T. voltage and grid bias, must be a compromise 
between the values best stiited for the production of oscillation and those appropriate 
to a lower anode-bend detector. For maximum conversion conductance, it is desirable 
that the grid should be biased nearly to cut-off point (but not so negative that oscillations 
cannot be initiated) and that the grid swing of the local oscillation should not extend into 
the grid current region. In ordinary oscillators however, the local oscillation builds up 
to an amplitude which is limited chiefly by damping due to the flow of grid current, so 
that the conversion conductance must be less than the theoretical maximum. Further, 
the amplitude of the local oscillation will vary to a considerable extent with the tuning 
of the input circuit, and the sensitivity of the receiver will vary accordingly. In a certain 
receiver of this type it was found experimentally that the amplitude of the R.F. oscillation 
varied between 14 and 30 volts as the aerial tuning was changed from 6 to 3 Mc/s. 
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(iii) The receiver as described above is equally effective for two frequencies. Suppose 
the oscillating aerial circuit to be tuned to 800'kc/s, and the S.F. amplifier to 200 ke/s. 
Then signals of 600 kc/s and 1,000 kc/s both set up 200,000 heterodyne beats per second 
and therefore both give rise to an output of the correct intermediate frequency. This 
is called ‘‘ image-frequency interference ’’ and can be eliminated by the introduction of 
suitable tuned circuits between the aerial and the frequency-changer. These are referred 
to as the pre-selector circuits and may of course be incorporated in a buffer stage. 


The two-triode frequency-changer 


90. (i) The first of the disadvantages of the single-triode frequeficy-changer can be overcome 
by generating the local oscillation in a separate triode oscillator. Fig. 43 gives a possible arrange- 
ment in which a signal frequency amplification stage is inserted before the frequency-changer in 
order to discriminate between the wanted and the image frequency. The R.F. oscillator circuit 
is coupled to the first detector by means of a link circuit, to reduce so far as is possible any 
alteration in the tuning of one circuit by the adjustment of the other. The output circuit of 
the first detector is tuned to the desired intermediate frequency. A screen-grid valve or radio- 
frequency pentode may be used as the first detector instead of a triode. A modification to this 
circuit utilizes a buffer or isolator stage between the oscillator and the detector (fig. 44). A 
screen-grid valve, variable-mu screen-grid valve, or radio-frequency pentode’is preferably used 
in this position, and the buffer then acts as a coupling device for the transfer of energy from the 
oscillator to the input circuit of the first detector, but not in the opposite direction. Variation 
of the tuning control of one circuit then has only a negligible effect upon the tuning of the other. 


(ii) It will be observed that in both the frequency-changers described above the action is 
similar to that of the ordinary heterodyne reception. of a C.W. signal. The two voltages are 
first added, giving a-heterodyne beat, and the latter is rectified to produce an oscillatory current 
of the beat ‘frequency. ‘This type of frequency change is sometimes called the additive method. 


Multi-electrode frequency-changers 


91. The introduction of the mains operated valve led to the trial of a new technique which 
is referred, to as cathode injection. It was first applied to the screen-grid valve but soon led to 
the development of the triode-pentode, consisting of two entirely separate electrode assemblies 
in a single envelope, but -with a common cathode. The triode Section is caused to maintain the 
RF. oscillation in a parallel feed circuit, and the incoming signa! is applied between the cathode 
and the control grid of the pentode.section. The oscillatory voltage across the grid coil of the 
triode is virtually in series with the signal voltage and the whole valve functions as an additive 
frequency-changer, rectification being still required to produce an oscillatory current of inter- 
mediate frequency. 


The Pentagrid or heptode 

92. The cathode injection system has been supplanted by what is callea electron coupling 
in which the action at one electrode is in effect multiplied by that at another. The anode current 
then contains, amongst ether components, a modulation product of the form A sin wt sin wot 
where x and ie are the frequencies of the R.F. oscillation and incoming signal respectively. 
Thus both sum (ws -+ @,) and difference (ws— w ) components may be expected to exist; the 
output circuit of the valve is tuned to the latter,’and the intermediate frequency amplifier will 
therefore operate upon the difference frequency. The prototype of one class of electron coupled 
frequency-changer is the pentagrid or heptode (fig. 45a) which is in effect a triode and screen- 
grid valve in series. This valve has a cathode, five orlde, and an anode, and its I,—Va curve 
exhibits the “‘ negative slope ’’ region peculiar to the screen-grid valve. The grids are referred 
to by numbers from the cathode outwards, the grid G, being used for the purpose of oscillator 
voltage control, while the grid G, acts as the R.F. oscillator anode. As the latter is perforated 
it allows the electron stream—which pulsates at the oscillator frequency—to penetrate to the 
outer electrodes. This electron stream, at the point of emergence from the screening grid G, 
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Fie. 45, Cuap. x1.——Frequency-changer valves. (a) pentagrid. (b) suppressor-grid octode. (c) accelerator- 
grid octode. (d) hexode. (e) triode-hexode. 


is referred to as the virtual cathode of the tetrode formed by the remaining electrodes. The 
grid G, is the signal voltage control grid, while the grids G, and G, are connected internally 
and screen the control grid from the oscillator anode G, and from the true anode. The various 
circuits are connected to the valve as in fig. 46a. If the R.F. oscillator were inoperative, the 


emission of the virtual cathode would be constant and the mutual conductance Ff = ry) 
‘ ge ; 


of the tetrode portion also constant. When the R.F. oscillator is generating a frequency = 





the virtual emission is varied in a sinusoidal manner and the mutual conductance of the 
tetrode varies correspondingly, becoming in effect 


aI. . 
gm = ive) = K gmg Sin Oolo 


For a small sinusoidal change vg, = 7g, sin wt, in the potential of the signal control 
grid, the corresponding change in anode current is 
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Hence g. cannot be greater than ons because K cannot exceed unity. The output circuit 


is tuned to the difference frequency a aed and supplies excitation to the S.F. amplifier as in 
the types of frequency-changer previously discussed. 


93. It will be observed that the anode current contains a difference component even if 
g'm, is independent of the anode voltage and the grid bias hence the frequency changing action 
is not dependent upon the curvature of the static characteristics and the difference frequency 
is not produced by a rectifying action as in an additive frequency changer. In practice, the 
curvature of the characteristics may lead to the production of a S.F. by rectification of the 
beats resulting from the interaction of harmonics of the signal and any interfering frequency 
which may be present. The conversion gain of the pentagrid is considerably greater than that 
obtained with the single-triode or two-triode arrangement, but is of the same order as is obtained 
yy ops a tetrode or radio-frequency pentode as the first detector, together with a separate 

.F. oscillator. 


The ootode 


94. The octode functions in a similar manner to the pentagrid, the principal difference 
being the introduction of an additional screening electrode. In the suppressor-grid octode 
fig. 45b, this screen is at cathode potential, giving the valve the J,—V. curves of a radio-frequency 
pentode in:that the region of negative slope is eliminated. It is therefore, capable (under certain 
conditions) of giving a larger output than the pentagrid. In certain designs, however, the 
screening electrodes are all maintained above cathode potential as in fig. 45c, that nearest the 
anode being called the accelerator grid. The J,~V, curves then exhibit a region of negative 
slope. The chief advantage of the octode is that automatic volume control is more effective, 
and simpler in application, than in the pentagrid. Its conversion resistance is also higher, 
giving a slightly higher conversion gain for an equal conversion conductance, while the selectivity 
of the output circuit is somewhat greater, owing to the smaller damping effect of the valve 
resistance. 


95. The development of other types of frequency-changer, such as the hexode and the 
triode-hexode, is bound up with the requirements peculiar to broadcast receivers, where the 
necessity for a single tuning control renders it necessary to gang the R.F. oscillator and signal 
frequency circuits. In most circumstances, this entails that the R.F. oscillator shail operate on 
the higher of the two possible frequencies. At high and very high frequencies the input impedance 
of the frequency-changer is also of importance. The tuned circuit of the R.F. oscillator is coupled 
to the input circuit by the inter-electrode capacitance, and since the two cireuits are not tuned 
to the same frequency, the input impedance of the valve will have either a positive or a negative 
resistance component. |When the R.F. oscillator frequency is above that of the signal, as in most 
commercial super-heterodynes, the tuned circuit of the oscillator is, in effect, a capacitive load 
upon the input circuit and the input resistance of the valve is positive, imposing damping upon 
the input circuit. As a result of this damping, the effective conversion conductance of the 
pentagrid falls off at frequencies higher than about 2 Mc/s, and that of the octode above 
about 5 Mc/s. Where the oscillator is set to the lower frequency, the effective conversion 
conductance increases at the higher frequencies. : 


The hexode 


96. In both heptode and octode the R.F. oscillator control grid is that nearest the cathode, 

i.e. G,. The prototype of a second type of frequency-changer is the hexode (fig. 45d), which 
a cathode, four grids and an anode. In this valve the signal voltage is applied between 

G, and the cathode, G, is a perforated electrode which is maintained at a positive potential and 
serves both as a screen and as an accelerating electrode. The grids G, and G, are the R.F. 
oscillator grid and anode respectively. In operation, a virtual cathode is formed on the outside 
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of G,, and during reception of a signal its emission will pulsate at signal frequency. This 
emission will be modulated by the R.F. oscillation and on arrival at the anode the electron 
stream will possess a component of difference frequency as in the pentagrid. The hexode suffers 
from the disadvantage that automatic gain control is difficult to achieve. This is because the 
R.F. oscillator derives its electron supply from the virtual cathode. If a heavy negative bias 
is applied to the signal grid, the virtual cathode becomes non-existent or at any rate of such a low 
electron density that the R.F. oscillation is no longer maintained. The effect of the inter- 
electrode capacitance coupling upon the input impedance of the valve is very much less in the 
hexode than in the pentagrid or octode. In effect, this is due to the relative potentials of the 
adjacent electrodes. Taking the octode, we see that only a single screen separates the input 
grid from the R.F. oscillator anode, the potential of the latter being above that of the screen. 
In the hexode, the signal grid and R.F. oscillator anode are separated by two electrodes, viz. 
the screen Gg, at a fairly low positive potential, and the R.F. oscillator grid G,, which has a mean 
potential negative to the cathode. A prima-facie examination would therefore lead to the 
conclusion that the inter-electrode coupling between the tuned oscillator circuit and the input 
circuit is less than in the octode. Actually, this is found to be the case, although the actual 
explanation is much more complicated, involving as it does the electro-dynamic effects due to 
the varying electron density of the virtual cathode. 


The triode-hexode 


97. (i) This valve (fig. 45e) consists of a hexode and a triode in a single envelope, the triode 
portion operating as an R.F. oscillator. The circuit connections are shown in fig. 46b. In the 
hexode porti ., G, is the signal voltage grid, G, and G, are linked together to form a screening 
electrode surrounding Gs which is called the irjector grid and is in direct connection with the 
R.F, oscillator grid. The tuned circuit of the R.F. oscillator is now almost entirely decoupled 
(both electro-statically and electro-dynamically) from the input circuit, and the input impedance 
is very little affected by the R.F. oscillator at frequencies below about 100 Mc/s. 


(ii) Most of the electron-coupled frequency-changers suffer from a tendency for the R.F. 
oscillation to pull into step with the signal frequency when the signal grid bias is varied by the 
automatic gain control. Thisis again only of importance at high frequencies where the percentage 
difference between signal and oscillator frequencies is very small. The electro-dynamic properties 
of the virtual cathode are again involved in a complete explanation, but bearing in mind that the 
frequency of a valve-maintained oscillation depends to some extent upon the anode A.C. 
resistance r, of the valve, the effect is to all intents and purposes due to the variation of the 
value of 7, with grid bias. It is therefore not encountered in a triode-hexode frequency;changer, 
in which the electron current of the triode portion is in no way affected by the variation of signal 
grid bias since this operates only upon the hexode portion. 


Choice of R.F. oscillator frequency 


98. Except in the case of the single-triode frequency-changer (the input circuit of which is 
tuned to the signal frequency, plus or minus the predetermined supersonic frequency) the signal 
frequency circuits are preferably ganged as in the tuned radio-frequency amplifier. Where the 
receiver is to be operated by unskilled personnel, arrangements are often made-to gang the 
R.F. oscillator tuning also. At first sight this does not appear possible because the oscillator 
frequency should theoretically differ from the signal frequency by the correct amount, i.e. the 
supersonic frequency, at all points in the tuningrange. It is found, however, that if the minimum 
capacitance of the R.F. oscillator condenser is set up by means of a small pre-set condenser, in 
parallel, and its maximum capacitance slightly decreased by the insertion of a fairly large 
pre-set condenser, in series, the required frequency difference can be maintained at the two 
ends and at the middle of the tuning range ; elsewhere the actual supersonic frequency will not 
be quite correct. It will be noticed that the effective frequency ratio between the minimum 
and the maximum condenser setting will be less than that of the variable condenser alone. 
If the latter will give a 3: 1 frequency ratio, the presence of the added pre-set condensers will 
reduce the effective ratio to only about 2-75: 1. In practice this method of achieving what is 
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called correct ‘tracking’ necessitates that the oscillator frequency shall be higher than that 
of the signal. As an example, let us suppose the supersonic frequency to be 100 kc/s and the 
desired frequency range, with a given set of coils, to be 550 to 1,500 kc/s. The oscillator must 
then tune either from 650 to 1,600 or from 450 to 1,400 kc/s, i.e. over a frequency ratio of 2-4 
or 3-1 to 1 respectively. The latter figure entails a variation of capacitance of 1 to 10, e.g. from 
-00005 to -0005 uF. The former requires a variation of only 1 to 5-5, e.g. from -00008 to 
-00044 uF. When this method of ganging is adopted, therefore, the R.F. oscillator invariably 
operates on the higher frequency. 


Selectivity—the 8.F. amplifier 

99. The high degree of selectivity obtainable in a super-heterodyne receiver has led to its 
adoption for the reception of frequencies of the order of 200 kc/s and below, in addition to the 
high and very high frequencies for which it was originally intended. This selectivity is chiefly 
dependent upon the circuits of the S.F. amplifier. Consider the reception of I.C.W. signals on 
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Fic, 47, CHap xt.—Comparative selectivity of tuned circuits of equal x. 


1,000 kc/s, first with a simple non-regenerative receiver, the single tuned circuit having a 
magnification of 100, and the response characteristic given in curve (i) of fig. 47. Assuming 
equal field strengths, a signal 17-5 kc/s off resonance will give an input voltage to the detector 
one-half that at resonance and all signals within a band of 35 kc/s may therefore be expected to 
cause interference. If, however, a similar type of receiver is used on 100 ke/s, and the circuit 
magnification is the same, namely 100, the response characteristic is that shown in curve (ii), 
and the same degree of interference is experienced only over a band of 4 kc/s. Now consider the 
reception of three signals of equal field strength, the frequencies being 990, 1,000 and 1,010 ke/s, 
by a super-heterodyne having a S.F. of 100 kc/s. The first local oscillator may be adjusted to 
1,100 kc/s producing 100,000 beats per second from the 1,000 kc/s signal, and a current of the 
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correct supersonic frequency. This signal will be fully amplified in the S.F. stages. The 990 kc/s 
signal will give a S.F. current of 1,100 — 990 = 110 kc/s and the 1,010 kc/s signal a S.F. current 
of 1,100 — 1,010 = 90 kc/s. Both the undesired signals are now 10 kc/s, or 10 per cent. out of 
resonance and will receive negligible amplification. This form of discrimination is referred to as 
adjacent channel selectivity. 


Types of interference peculiar to super-heterodyne 


100. (i) Again, if a supersonic frequency of 50 kc/s is chosen, the local oscillator being 
adjusted to 1,050 ke/s, the interfering signals will give rise to S.F. currents of 60 and 40 ke/s 
respectively, which are 20 per cent. out of resonance, and will be attenuated to an even greater 
extent than in the previous case. From this it would appear that a low supersonic frequency 
should be chosen. If too low, however, another form of interference is liable to occur ; for 
example, suppose an interfering signal to have a frequency of 1,050 kc/s. By the above reasoning 
it should give no heterodyne beat with the local oscillator and produce no S.F. response, but 
actually it will form heterodyne beats with the desired oscillation, and these give rise to an 
S.F. of 1,050 — 1,000 == 50 kc/s, which is, of course, fully amplified. As this interference only 
occurs when both transmitters are radiating, it gives rise to a peculiar “‘ mush ’”’ which renders 
reception extremely difficult. When a high supersonic frequency is chosen; this form of 
interference is reduced, because the frequency causing it is further removed from that of the 
desired signal and the preliminary tuned circuits, or pre-selector stages, are competent to deal 
with it ; e.g. if the S.F. is 200 kc/s, this form of interference would be caused only by a signal 
on 1,200 kc/s (or 800 kc/s), 16 per cent. out of resonance. Unless its field strength is considerable, 
such a signal will be considerably attenuated before it reaches the frequency-changer. 


(ii) A form of interference peculiar to the super-heterodyne is that caused by, the harmonics 
of undesired signals. This may be shown briefly as follows :— 


Ke/s. Ke/s. 
Desired signal Pe Ss ; Bi 1,000 
Supersonic frequency vm 2 se 100 
Local oscillator ee a ie 1,100 or 900 
Undesired signal .. i 1,150 
Supersonic current due to undesired signal 50 or 250 


Neither of the latter will give appreciable interference. Now consider the local oscillator and 
undesired signal to possess a considerable second harmonic content. 


Ke/s. Ke/s. 
Local oscillator, second harmonic . . ce 2,200 or 1,800 
Undesired signal, second harmonic s3 2,300 or 2,300 
Supersonic current due to undesired signal 100 or 500 


With the local oscillator set to a higher frequency than the desired signal, the second harmonic 
interference will be fully amplified. 


(iii) Yet another form of interference results if two-signals, the respective frequencies of 
which are equal to the desired signal plus and minus one-half the S.F., are simultaneously 
received. The rectification of this combination obviously results in a current of the supersonic 
frequency. Other complicated reactions often occur, e.g. between the desired signal frequency 
and harmonics of the supersonic frequency, if the latter are allowed to be transferred to the 
circuit preceding the first detector. The remedy in this case is adequate screening of signal, 
R.F. oscillator, and S.F. circuits. 


(iv) Signals of the supersonic frequency may be received in the aerial and transferred to the 
S.F. amplifier by electro-magnetic or electro-static coupling. This interference is reduced by 
careful screening and by the provision of a high degree of selectivity in the R.F. stages. 
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101. To sum up, the choice of an intermediate frequency is a compromise between the 
following factors :— 

(a) Given an adequate degree of selectivity in the pre-selector stages, image-frequency 
interference is reduced as the S.F. is increased. The possibility of interference by two 
stations, the frequency difference of which is equal to the supersonic frequency, is also 
reduced by a high S.F. 

(6) Low-order harmonics of the S.F. should not fall in the frequency band to be 
received, e.g. a S.F. of 500 would be most unsuitable for reception of 1,000 kc/s. 


(c) It is not possible to receive signal frequencies equal, or nearly equal to the S.F. 
By suitable switching arrangements the S.F. stages only mav be used as an ordinary 
(tuned radio-frequency) amplifier for this frequency band. 


(d) The difficulty of obtaining a high degree of selectivity and amplification increases 
with an increase of S.F. 


The double super-heterodyne 


102. (i) A little consideration of the above summary will show that for reception of high 
radio frequencies of the order of say 20 Mc/s it is difficult or impossible to achieve a high degree 
of image frequency discrimination by the ordinary super-heterodyne circuit. Thus with a S.F. 
of 100 ke/s and an oscillator frequency of 20 Mc/s the receiver deals with 20-1 and 19-9 Mc/s 
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equally well, unless the pre-selector stages are capable of giving a very high degree of discrimination 
against a signal only one per cent. off resonance. If the S.F. is appreciably increased, so that a 
single pre-selector stage is competent to deal with the image frequency, the adjacent channel 
selectivity, i.e. that of the intermediate frequency amplifier, will be correspondingly reduced. 
The difficulty may be overcome by using what is called a double super-heterodyne, the schematic 
diagram of which is given in fig. 48. This in effect is an ordinary super-heterodyne receiver in 
which the pre-selector, instead of being a tuned radio-frequency amplifier, is another super- 
heterodyne receiver with a comparatively high S.F. This S.F. must of course fall within a 
frequency band of which reception is not required. As an example, suppose it is desired to 
cover a frequency band of from 20 Mc/s to 150 kc/s except for the region 1,500 to 2,000 kc/s. 
The first S.F. will therefore naturally fallin the latter band. The lower the frequency the better 
is the image frequency discrimination. Since however, broadcast transmission may cause direct 
interference on 1,500 kc/s a little margin must be allowed and 1,700 kc/s is found to be suitable. 
A single tuned circuit preceding the first frequency-changer will then be found to give adequate 
discrimination against the image frequency, e.g. for a signal of 20 Mc/s the image frequency 


2x17 


30 CX 100 = 17 per cent. Even at such a high frequency 





and signal frequency differ by 
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as this it is possible to provide an aerial circuit magnification sufficient to attenuate the image 
frequency by about 12 db. At lower signal frequencies the image frequency attenuation is 
even better. The second S.F. will be dictated by the same considerations as in the single super- 
heterodyne, viz. it must give adequate discrimination against adjacent channel interference. 
Let us assume that the chosen frequency is 100 kc/s. The first S.F. amplifier must have sufficient 
selectivity to act as a pre-selector to the second frequency-changer. Bearing in mind that no 
matter what the signal frequency may be, the input to the first S.F. amplifier is at 1,700 kc/s, 
the second R.F. oscillator may be set to either 1,600 or 1,800 kc/s. If the former is chosen the 
desired signal, 1,700 kc/s, and any interference on 1,500 ke/s, will be fully amplified by the second 
S.F. amplifier. The first S.F. amplifier must therefore be sufficiently selective to suppress any 
1,500 kc/s interference which it may receive from the first frequency-changer valve. The second 
S.F. amplifier may be provided with variable selectivity for R/T and W/T reception. 


(ii) As might be expected, such a receiver must be very carefully designed with a view to 
reducing image interference and that due to the signal frequency plus or minus one-half the S.F. 
There are other problems peculiar to the employment of a double frequency change. The number 
of possible interfering harmonics is reduced by operating all the oscillators (i.e. first R.F., second 
R.F., and C.W. heterodyne) at the higher of their two possible frequencies, but in practice it’ is 
preferable to operate the second oscillator at the lower one. The reason is as follows. When the 
receiver is operating on 200 kc/s, the first oscillator is on 1,900 kc/s. It is difficult to decouple 
the various circuits so thoroughly that no beats occur between first and second oscillators. If 
such a beat does occur with the second R.F. oscillator on 1,800 kc/s, its frequency is 1,900 — 1,800 
== 100 kc/s, which gives rise to a continuous signal in the second S.F. amplifier. With the second 
oscillator set at 1,600 ke/s this difficulty does not arise. 


RADIO-FREQUENCY POWER AMPLIFIERS 


103. In most modern transmitting equipment the oscillator operates at a low power level 
and steps are taken to ensure that the frequency is as nearly constant as possible, having regard 
to the conditions under which the transmitter is to be employed. The low-power, constant- 
frequency oscillation is amplified by successive stages until the required power level is reached, 
the final output circuit being the transmitting aerial with its feeder line and impedance-matching 
device. In such a transmitter each stage is a power amplifier, and the efficiency of conversion 
from direct to oscillatory power is of great importance. Where it is possible to provide a 
sufficiently high anode supply voltage, the power output is limited only by (i) the permissible 
dissipation, (ii) the filament emission and (iii) the efficiency, of the valve. For high efficiency 
of power conversion it is necessary to operate in such a manner that anode current flows for not 
more than one-half the duration of each cycle, and the oscillatory anode-filament P.D. must be 
nearly equal to the supply voltage. The load impedance of a radio-frequency power amplifier 
invariably consists of an oscillatory circuit which is tuned to the frequency of the input (grid- 
filament) voltage. 


Angle of current fiow 


104. It is often convenient to speak of the duration of the anode current impulses in terms 
of the electrical angle during which anode current flows In the class B amplifier, the grid is 
given such negative bias that the anode current, in the absence of an oscillatory grid-filament 
P.D., is reduced to zero, or very nearly so. The application of an oscillatory P.D. between grid 
and filament then causes anode current to flow during the positive half-cycles of grid voltage 
only ; the-current is therefore said to flow for 180 degrees. These anode current impulses are, 
to all intents and purposes, half sine waves, and the operating conditions are very similar to 
those of the high-efficiency oscillator discussed in Chapter IX, except that the grid bias voltage 
must be maintained at a constant value irrespective of the magnitude of the grid-filament 
oscillatory voltage. Bias cannot therefore be obtained by means of a condenser and leak 
resistance. In the class C amplifier, the grid is biased to beyond the point of anode current 
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cut-off, and anode current flows for less than 180 degrees. It is important to observe that in the 
class B amplifier, the electrical angle is the same no matter what the amplitude of the grid- 
filament voltage may be, whereas in the class C amplifier the electrical angle generally varies 
with the amplitude of the grid-filament voltage. 
Limiting conditions 

105. Before proceeding to an approximate derivation of the power output and efficiency 
of these amplifiers, it is necessary to appreciate certain practical limitations which may be 
imposed. Possibly the most important of these is the filament emission under average working 
conditions. In some cases this is given by the valve manufacturer, but the following figures may 
be taken as a working approximation where precise information is not available. As an average 
during its useful life a pure tungsten filament may be expected to give from 5 to 10 milliamperes 
for each watt expended in filament heating. The exact figure to be employed depends upon the 
size—and therefore the cost—of the valve. A small and comparatively inexpensive valve may 
be run with a higher emission than a large one, for although its life will be shorter the ccst of 
replacement is much less. The following empirical rule may be taken as a rough guide :— 


I, = Py (10 — -005 P,). 
where I, is the filament’ emission in milliamperes. 
P, is the permissible dissipation in watts. 
Py is the power expended in filament heating, in watts. 


According to this rule, a 30-watt valve will give nearly 10 milliamperes per “filament watt ”’. 
while a 1,000-watt valve will give only 5 milliamperes per “filament watt.’ The thoriated 
tungsten filament, such as is used in the V.T. 25 valve, will give a momentary or “ flash ”’ 
emission of from 20 to 40 milliamperes per “‘ filament watt’, but in operation the anode current 
must not be allowed even to approach the flash emission value, otherwise the valve will deteriorate 
rapidly. It may therefore be assumed that such a filament will give about 15 to 20 milliamperes 
per ‘filament watt.” Coated filaments are employed in certain power amplifying valves of 
ratings up to about 50 watts. Their working emission is about 60 to 80 milliamperes per filament 
watt. A second limitation which arises is the magnitude of the supply voltage, which may be 
restricted by the compactness of a given installation, and its consequent small margin of insulation 
resistance, or by the weight and volume of the H.T. generator or other supply device. The 
maximum suppy voltage for a particular valve is generally given on the maker's label, and should 
not be exceeded. 


Class B amplifier 


106. The behaviour, of a class B amplifier may be approximately determined by a 
consideration of the current and voltage relations during operation. It is always necessary to 
make certain assumptions, and the different conclusions reached by various writers are chiefly 
due to differences in the stipulated conditions. It will be convenient to commence by assuming 
that the valve possesses ideal characteristics, the notation used being as follows. 


I, = filament emission, milliamperes. 

I, = peak value of anode current impulse. 
Iay = average anode current = D.C. component. 
Igp = peak value of grid current impulse. 

~%, = amplitude of the fundamental component of anode current. 
VY. = amplitude of oscillatory P.D. across load impedance. 

E, = anode supply voltage. 

Ey = magnitude of grid bias voltage. 

E, = maximum permissible positive grid voltage. 


minimum anode-filament P.D. 
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vY, = amplitude of grid excitation voltage. 
Ra = dynamic resistance of load. 


Re = virtual load resistance = fa 
# = amplification factor of valve. 
%, = anode A.C. resistance of valve. 
P, = power input. 
P. = power output. 
P,, = permissible dissipation of valve. 
Pa = power actually dissipated. 
P, = grid driving power. 


107. As already stated (Chapter IX) if Ip is the peak value of the semi-sinusoidal anode 
current impulse, its average value is, and the amplitude of the fundamental (input frequency) 


oscillatory component will be dp. The amplitudes of the respective harmonics are comparatively 


small and are of little importance since the load impedance is a resonant circuit and is tuned to 
the input frequency. The fundamental component of the anode current is therefore the only one 
which can set up a considerable P.D. across the load impedance, and this P.D. is to all intents 
and purposes sinusoidal in spite of the impulsive nature of the anode current. As the oscillatory 
current and P.D. are proportional to the grid-filament voltage, the amplifier is said to be linear. 
Thc anode-filament P.D. is the difference between the supply voltage E, and the instantaneous 
P.D. across the load: At the instant when the anode current reaches its peak value Ip, the 
anode-filament P.D. is E, = E, —¥%,. The oscillatory voltage acting in the anode circuit at 
this instant is » ¥, — Yq Ra and the anode current reaches the value 


uy, _ Ia Ra 
Ya 


= 


Since % = = 


I Pp Ra 
2 
& vs - I Pp Re. 
rt R 
The following special cases will now be considered :— 


(i) The grid is not to be allowed to become positive with respect to the filament at 
any point in the cycle. 


(ii) The grid is allowed to become positive with respect to the filament, but the 
effect.of the resulting grid current upon the output and efficiency will be neglected. 





Ip ta = Ber, — 


Power relations without grid current 


108, The conditions under (i) above are applicable when the power amplifier immediately 
follows a valve-driven master-oscillator (i.e. one without crystal or tuning fork control). If grid 
current is allowed to flow, the effective resistance of the “ master ” oscillatory circuit will vary 
during each cycle and will cause frequency variation. Even if the frequency is stabilized by 






| 
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Fic. 49, Cuap. XI.—Class B amplifier; operation without grid current. 


some form of mechanical oscillator this variation of load is to be avoided if possible. Referring 
now to fig. 49, the operating conditions are found as follows. The grid bias voltage is 


-—~ k= — =, and the peak excitation will be numerically equal to the grid bias, i-e., 








E, 
vv. = 7 
Then 
= Es 
fe Re 
E, 
a, = 27, +E Ra 
and the power delivered to the load is 
P J,” Ra E.? Ra 
° See ee SESS OOO 
2 2 (27. + Ra)? 
= E.? R. 
4 (ra + R.)* 


2 


This is a maximum when R, =r, and the maximum possible power output is a watts. 
a 


The power input P; is equal to the product of the supply voltage and the average anode current. 
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The latter is tp so that 


Ey Ip 
n 
Ej? 
~~ w(t, + Re) 


Po R, E.3 x % (ra + R.) 
Pi 4(ra + R,)? E,* 
wn & Fo _ 
4n+R 
Thus the efficiency improves as the load impéliance is increased, approaching the limiting value, 
78-54 per cent., when R, is very much larger than 7.. When, as in the present instance, the 
I, — V, characteristics of the valve are available, the output and efficiency for any given 
load can be readily computed directly from the curves. In fig. 49 assuming that 
E, (max.) = 3,000 volts, a load line representing a virtual resistance R. = 7, has been 
drawn in solid line, intersecting the curve Vz = 0 at I, = 75, Va = 1,500. Hence I, = 75 


milliamperes and ¥°, = 1,500 volts. The input, output and efficiency may now be calculated 
directly by means of the relations 


P= 


and the efficiency n is 


P, = Zale 
P, = E, I, 
% 


7 = ve x 100, per cent. 


Other load lines have also been drawn in dotted line, and the results derived‘from these are 
plotted in fig. 50. It is seen that the output rises to a maximum when R, = 72, but is very little 
reduced if Re = 272, while the efficiency increases continuously towards its limiting value as 
R. increases. For many purposes it is desirable to aim at a maximum value of the product 
nP. which gives the best compromise between output ‘and efficiency. This quantity has also 


been plotted in fig. 50 and it is seen that a value of R. in the region of from 1-57, to 2:5 
ra satisfies this requirement. 


Power when grid current is permitted 


109. The output can be considerably increased by permitting grid current to flow, although 
some distortion of the anode current wave-form will be introduced. For the present, we shall 
continue to assume that the valve possesses ideal characteristics. Maximum output will 
obviously be obtained when both the anode current and the load P.D. have the greatest possible 
amount of variation. A further limitation must however be introduced, in that the anode- 
filament P.D. must never be allowed to fall below the instantaneous grid-filament P.D., i.e. the 
grid must not be allowed to become positive with respect to the anode. If this limitation is not 
observed, the secondary electrons emitted by the anode will be attracted to the grid and the 
grid current will be excessive. In order to allow for a reasonable amount of grid current, it 
may be taken that the peak anode current J, must not exceed 80 per cent. of the filament 
emission. Even if the grid current reaches an instantaneous value of -2 I, the filament will 
then be able to supply the total current demanded by both electrodes. This total current 
is usually referred to as the space current. Referring now co fig. 51, the chain-dotted line 
has been drawn to indicate the positive limit of the grid swing—and therefore the limiting 
value of the minimum anode-filament P.D—from the following considerations. Suppose the 
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Fic. 50, Cuap. XI.—Output and efficiency of class B R.F. amplifier, for various ratios of ae and without 
allowing grid to become positive. . 


grid to be 200 volts positive with respect to the filament, then the anode must also be at 
least 200 volts positive, thus locating the point a. Similarly, when the grid is 100 volts 
positive, the anode filament P.D. must not be less than 100 volts, locating the point b. 
The chain-dotted line is drawn through these points. It is easily seen that for a given 
supply voltage EZ, the greatest excursions of anode current and load P.D. will be achieved by 
locating the peak: anode current Jp at its maximum permissible value, viz. -8 J, and operating 
on the load line corresponding to a virtual resistance 

E. — E, 

Tp 

The value of E, follows from the equation to the chain-dotted line. With the ideal characteristics 
postulated, the relation between J,, Va, and V, is 


Ie r~= Va + B Vy 
When V, = E,, V, is also equal to E, and J, = Ip, so that we may write 
I, % = Egt HB E, 


R= 


ep 
fe St ee 
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Fic. 51, Cuap. XI.—Class B amplifier; limiting E, line when grid current is permitted. 


and the particular value of virtual load resistance corresponding to the load line is therefore 
_ Ea Ye 
Te aed 
In fig. 51, Jp = 200 milliamperes, E, = 190 volts. 
Re 3,000 — 190 
2 
14,050 ohms. 


The output power is 
E, T E. Ip 
E. Ip oy I,? Ta 

4 4.(¢ + 1)’ 


Po 





and in the particular example 
P, = 2:000_x ‘2 +2 X +2 X 20,000 
4 4X 21 
= 150 — 9-5 
== 140-5 watts. 
This may be verified directly from fig. 51, in which E, — E, = 2,810 volts, so that 


P, = 2810 x 8 = 140-5 watts as calculated. 
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The input power is 
E, Ip 


a 


P= 





aise 3,000 x -2 
nw 
= 191 watts, 


and the efficiency 73:5 per cent. The actual power dissipated is only 50:5 watts. 


The grid excitation is 
7, = At + Ey and Ey = Eo 








‘oe E. Ip Va 
Ae aed 
E, Ip ve : ‘ 
In the example, vie 150, et 190, and theretore ¥*, = 340 volts. This again may be 


verified in Fig. 51, from which it is seen that the grid must reach + 190 volts from a bias of 
— 150 volts, so that the peak value of the oscillatory grid voltage must be 190 + 150 = 340 volts 
as calculated. Finally, if the actual radio-frequency resistance R of the output circuit isknown, 
the circulating current /, in this circuit is found from the relation 


Po = 712R 
or /o = -. 


Operation with limited power input 
110. In certain circumstances it may be necessary to restrict the input power, e.g. to an 
amount not exceeding P,, the permissible dissipation of the valve. Unless this condition is 
fulfilled a failure in the output circuit of the amplifier may result in damage to the valve. 
Provided that a sufficient grid swing is available, the greatest output and highest efficiency 
is obtained by operating ie the maximum permissible anode supply voltage. The peak anode 
t 





current is then given by the equation 
_ 
Up —= Ea 
and the power output by 
p, = (= E)hy 
4 
ae Ey Ip wd I,* la 
4 4(a+1) 
r Ya a? P,? 


478 AG Ee 


The latter expression gives the power output in terms of the supply voltage and valve data 
and may therefore be used for calculation when the actual characteristics are not available. 
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For example, taking the valve previously used for illustrative purposes, i 
to exceed DP, i.e. 100 watts. WE. = 3,000 volts as before, oe ie eet 
Rat x 100 
Pp ~3,000 
= 104-6 milliamperes, 
p, == 314 _ 20,000 a® x 10¢ 








4 84 9 x 10 
= 78-5 — 2°6 
= 75:9 watts 
= Ip%a 

Pee 
== 100 volts. 

The virtual load resistance is 
R, = 7 
em Is 

__ 3,000 — 100 
~ 104-6 10 3 
== 27,700 ohms. 


To obtain this output, we must provide a grid excitation 


= 150 + 100 
= 250 volts. 


Operation when limited by permissible dissipation 
111. In some high-power ground station installations, arrangements are made for the 
valve or valves to be put out of action by an automatic device in the event of any failure which 
would cause a dangerous increase of anode current. The valves may then be operated in such 
a manner that they dissipate the power corresponding to their actual rating, although this is 
generally only possible if the valves and circuits are capable of withstanding a very high voltage. 
It is necessary to ensure that the anode is always at a potential considerably above that of the 
grid. Fig. 52 gives the IJ, — V. characteristics of a 1,000-watt valve having an emission 
current of 1,200 milliamperes, a » of 50 and an rz, of 20,000 ohms. The thin solid line Oa 
represents the theoretical lower limit of the anode voltage swing, assuming that E, must be not 
less than 5 Ey. For ideal characteristics, 
Tara = VatuVy 
and when I, = Ip, Ve = EpandV, = Ey = =. 
Eo # 
I= i 1+ 5): 


In general, if it is stipulated that E, = =, In = = ( + =) : 


The actual characteristics are considerably curved in the region of low anode voltage, and the 
actual limiting line is that drawn in chain-dotted line. It is a close approximation to the 
theoretical one and the above equation may be used for practical calculation with negligible 
error, The greatest output will again be obtained with the highest permissible value of Ip. 
The dissipation is equal to the difference between the power input and output, i.e. 
Poe Ealy Valp 
n°’ 4 
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Fic. 52, Cap. XI.—Operation of class B amplifier under different limiting conditions 





If the valve is to dissipate its maximum power, Pa = P,, while as it is also required to give 
maximum output, the virtual load will be approximately equal tor,. Since EF, = 7, + Eo, 


1 1 I,* r 
Ib (5-4) + “(+5 = Py 
n 
1 1 
4 ee 
Ip “(1 +8) 1p 
Va a 
q, = eee 
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With the valve under consideration, » = 50, 7, = 20,000, P, = 1,000 and we have decided 
upon # = 5. 


aes 1,000 
(-0684 -+ -028) 20,000 
+716 ampere. 
The operating conditions are therefore as follows :— 
7. = Ip Re = +716 x 20,000 ° 


= 14,320 volts. 
E, = ts = 
1+ = 


= 1,300 volts. 
E, = 15,620 volts. 
If such a high supply voltage is actually employed, the insulation of the valve, and of certain 


portions of the circuit, will be called upon to withstand a potential difference of E, + 7.= 
29,940 volts. If this is permissible, the power ‘input will be 


a E, Ip _ 15,620 x_-716 
rid % 
== 3,550 watts, 
and the power output 


p, = Yate _, 14,320 x -716 
4 4 


= 2,560 watts. 

Thevactual dissipation is therefore 

Pa = 990 watts 
and the efficiency 

2= z == 72 per cent. 

The required grid excitation is 
Eo 
nt = 

= 260 + 332-5 

= 592:5 volts. 
112. Actually, the maximum permissible anode supply voltage for the valve having the 


characteristics of fig. 52 is only 10,000 volts. The permissible peak current may be derived 
from the relation previously used, viz., 


P= Fete __ Ta" 


% 


vw. = 


or 


2 
Ely (=~ 4) =P - 


G48 
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The permissible peak anode current is found by inserting the appropriate values of Ea, 72, Py, 
and. With the valve of fig. 52, if E, = 10,000 volts, we have 


-0684 x 10,000 Ip 
455 Ip? -+ 684 Ip — 


Ty 


1,000 — 455 Ip? 


1,000 = 0 


E = 


Va 


Re 


P; 


Po 


Pa 


Ve 


Grid driving power 


910 milliamperes. 
-91 x 20,000 
11 

1,650 volts. 
10,000 — 1,650 
8,350 volts 
We 
Ip 
8,350 
91 
9,170 ohms. 
-91 x 10,000 


wu 
2,900 watts 
“91 x 8,350 
4 
1,900 watts 
2,900 — 1,900 = 1,000 watts = P, 
1,900 
2,900 





= 65-5 per cent. 


Eo Ey 
ae 


330 +- 200 
530 volts. 


113. The curves shown in the bottom left-hand corner of fig. 52 are the J, — V. characteristics 
for different values of Vg. With their aid it is possible to form an estimate of the power which 
must be expended in driving the grid positive as in the previous example. It will be seen that at 
the instant when the anode current reaches the value J, the grid current also reaches its peak 


value Igo, about 158 milliamperes. The average grid current may be taken as“@ , and the grid 


driving power is approximately equal to one-half the product of the average grid current and 


the peak excitation, i.e. 


Pe 


lop Ve 
4 
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Under the operating conditions of the previous paragraph, 


-158 x 530 
4 


21 watts. 


Py = 


It will now be seen that one reason for placing a fairly high limiting value upon Eo, i.e. Ep = 4 E, 
or 5 E, rather than E, = Eg, is to reduce the power required for the grid drive. Thus, suppose 
that the valve of fig. 52 is operated under the latter conditions, with such a supply voltage and 
anode load that J, = 875 milliamperes when Ez = E, = 400 volts. The grid will at the same 
instant call for 400 milliamperes, so that the total space current should be 1,275 milliamperes. 





The filament is unable to supply this, but will give only pas xX 1,200 = 824 milliamperes to 
the anode circuit and hs X 1,200 = 376 milliamperes to the grid. The power output will 


therefore be less than that calculated without taking the grid current into account, while the 
grid driving power will have to be considerably increased, i.e. if the grid excitation is 530 volts 
as before, to 50 watts. 


Output with limited excitation 


114. If both the supply voltage and the available excitation are limited, the load resistance 
for maximum output may be considerably less than 74, and its value somewhat critical. This 
is due to the curvature of the characteristics and is most easily appreciated by laying down a set 
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Fic. 53, Cap. XI. —Output and efficiency of class B R.F. amplifier, with limited grid excitation, for various 
values of virtual load resistance. 
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of conditions and calculating the output with different values of R.. Taking the valve 
characteristics of fig. 52 let E, = 10,000 volts, Eg > = and suppose that ¥*, cannot exceed 


400 volts. Then one end of the virtual load line will be located at J, = 0, V, = E, = 10,000, 
and the other will lie somewhere on the curve V,z = + 200. Owing to the curvature in the 
region of low anode voltage, it is impossible to operate with a virtual load greater than rq 
(approximately) unless either the excitation is reduced or the grid allowed to become more 


oO 


positive than =. On the other hand if a comparatively low virtual load is adopted, i.e. less 


than = the dissipation becomes excessive and the output again falls off. The optimum virtual 
load is approximately equal to the anode A.C. resistance of the valve, measured at the point where 
the Ioad line reaches the J, — V, curve corresponding to the positive limit of grid voltage, but 
this point can only be located by trial and error. The manner in which the power output varies 
with the load resistance, for a peak excitation of 400 volts and an anode voltage of 10,000 volts, 
is shown in fig. 53. It is seen that if R, falls below 10,000 ohms the permissible dissipation will 
be exceeded, that values of R, between 10,000 and 16,000 ohms give substantially the same 
output, and that the product »P, is a maximum when R, is about 15,000 ohms. On the whole, 
it appears desirable to operate under the latter conditions, since the actual power dissipated in 
the valve is then much below the permissible value. 


Anode current wave-form 


115. It has hitherto been assumed that in a class B amplifier the wave-form of the anode 
current impulse is truly a half sine wave, but this is seldom if ever so. The degree of departure 
depends upon the amount by which the actual valve characteristics differ from those of an ideal 
valve having the same constants. The wave-form of the impulse set up by a sinusoidal excitation 
voltage can be derived from the J, — V, characteristics in the following manner. Referring 
to fig. 54, in which the curves from Vz, = + 5 to Vz = — 3 are given, the appropriate virtual 
load line is first drawn, and this is then divided into a number of parts equal to the number of 
curves, i.e. eight. From the point 0, the curves are lettered A B C....H, and the equal 
divisions on the load linea bc....h. If all eight curves from Vg == — 2 to Vg = + 5 were 
equally spaced, a sinusoidal excitation voltage would set up a semi-sinusoidal anode current 


Anode current 





Anode volts 
Fic. 54, Crap. XI.—Distortion due to curvature of characteristics. 
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impulse, as shown immediately to the right of the characteristics, the points a’ b’ c’... . h, 
being the projections of the points a bc....h, as indicated by the dotted lines. As it is, however, 
the grid is initially biased to — 3 volts, and on reaching — 2 volts, instead of rising to the value 
corresponding to a, the current rises only to A. The point A’ which is obtained by projecting A 
until it lies vertically below a’*is a point on the current wave-form. When the grid voltage 
rises to — 1 volt, the points B and b coincide, as also do their projections B’ and b’. Similarly 
the projection C’ of the point C lies vertically above the projection C’ of the point c. The 
construction of the current wave-form A’ B’C’....H’ is obtained by repetition of the process 
described. It is seen that the wave is rather more flat-topped than a true sine curve. In 
practice-a class B amplifier is rarely operated under conditions giving such a high degree 
of distortion as this; the characteristics corresponding to Vg = + 3,V,= +4andVz,= +5 
are deliberately drawn close together in order to exaggerate the effect for illustrative purposes. 
The grid is also shown as being biased slightly beyond the cut-off voltage, giving rise to distortion 
of the lower portion of the current wave. If the grid swing were limited in such a manner that 
the grid reached a maximum positive potential of only 3 volts, the current wave-form would be 
that shown in the extreme right of the diagram, with the corresponding half sine wave 
in dotted line for comparison. This is more closely representative of practical] operating 
conditions. : 


Amplification of modulated waves 


116. The principal use of the class B radio-frequency power amplifier is for the amplification 
ot modulated waves. Although the wave-form of the anode current impulse is not identical 
with that of the grid excitation voltage, the envelopes of the anode current and load P.D. will 
be nearly so provided that the operating conditions are chosen in such a manner that the dynamic 
characteristic is sensibly straight. This implies that the dynamic resistance of the load should 
be as large as the other conditions will allow, and as already shown, Rg should if possible be not 
less than 27, and preferably of the order of 47,. It must, however, be observed that a high dynamic 
load resistance can be profitably employed only if a very high supply voltage is available, and 
the grid excitation must also be correspondingly increased. If the relation between anode 
current and excitation voltage were truly linear, the average anode current would remain 
constant, irrespective of the depth of modulation, and the reading of a milliammeter in the 
anode circuit is therefore an indication of the degree with which linearity is approached. 
In discussing modulated waves we are chiefly interested in (i) the carrier conditions and (ii) 
the conditions at the peak of the modulation cycle. It is convenient to denote quantities such as 
peak anode current, load P.D., etc., under the former conditions by Ip, 7, etc., and the 
corresponding quantities at the modulation peak by I'‘p, W's, etc. Assuming that provision is 
to be made for 100 per cent. sinusoidal modulation, the peak anode current I’) when completely 
modulated will be found as above, but the peak anode current J, of the unmodulated carrier will 


be equal to a The load P.D. will also be only one-half its greatest permissible value, hence 


2 
the input power P; with unmodulated carrier, will be a = — 


(Ea — Eo) Ip _ (Ea ~ Fo) I'’p 
a oo 8 


, and the carrier output 


power P, will be For example, referring to fig. 55, with an 


anode supply voltage of 3,000 volts and a virtual load of 14,050 ohms, the peak value of the 
anode current under unmodulated conditions will be 100 milliamperes, and the input power 
Ealy en i aa T _ 35-125 watts, 


% 


= 95-5 watts. The carrier power output will be 





oe = 36-7 per cent. Comparing these results with those of para. 109, it 


will be observed that the power output is one-quarter and the efficiency one-half of that obtained 


and the efficiency 
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with the same supply voltage and load impedance, but operating with the greatest permissible 
grid swing, i.e. 340 volts. The grid excitation required to produce this carrier power will of 
course be only 170 volts. 


117. If the wave is to be modulated to a depth of less than unity, the carrier power may be 
increased. Thus if the load resistance and supply voltage remain as before, viz. R. = 14,050 ohms, 
E, = 3,000 volts, and the excitation under carrier conditions is increased to 210 volts, 
I, = 125 milliamperes. The load P.D. will now be 1,760 volts and the power output 
1,760 x +125 3,000 x -125 

4 % 
efficiency is now 46 per cent. Under these conditions the greatest anode current change which 
can be achieved, without departure from linearity, is 75 milliamperes. The corresponding depth 
of modulation is easily found ; 


= 55 watts, while the power input is == 119 watts. The carrier 


125 -++ 75 = 200 milliamperes 


P 
o', = - = 100 milliamperes 


Ip = 125 milliamperes 
3, = 62-5 milliamperes 
K wt f a Pa 
a 
= 100 — 62-5 
62-5 
= ‘6, 
corresponding with a depth of 60 per cent. 


118. Since, if the amplifier is truly linear, the average current during modulation is the same 
as when modulation is not occurring, the power input is the same no matter what the depth of 
modulation may be, whereas the output power during modulation is greater than under 
unmodulated conditions. Thus when modulation is taking place, the power converted into heat is 
greater than during unmodulated periods but the power output is greatly increased and the 
efficiency is increased. For this reason, the dynamic resistance of the load should always be 
adjusted by an alteration of anode tapping point (or rearrangement of the tappings on the pulse 
coil, where fitted) with an unmodulated grid excitation corresponding to the desired carrier 
amplitude. In order to obtain a high value for the product »P, the virtual resistance of the 
load should be at least equal to 7, and preferably greater than 1-57,.. Care must be taken 
however, not to exceed the maximum permissible supply voltage, which must increase with the 
load resistance in order to maintain the desired output. 


The class C amplifier 
119. The class C amplifier is employed for the following purposes :— 

(i) In all the amplifier stages of W/T transmitters. In the stage immediately 
following the master-oscillator it is preferable to avoid running into grid current, in order 
to reduce the load on the master-oscillator and to maintain -it at a constant magnitude 
during the whole oscillatory cycle. 


(ii) As the modulated stage in a frequency-controlled R/T transmitter. The 
amplifier may be modulated by imposing an audio-frequency variation either upon the 
anode voltage or upon the grid-filament P.D., the former being referred to as an anode- 
modulated amplifier, and the latter as a grid-modulated amplifier. The physical aspects 
of the process of modulation are dealt with in Chapter XII. 


(ili) As a frequency multiplier, the amplified output being usually of double or treble 
the input frequency. The stage is then called a frequency-doubler or frequency-trebler. 
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Class C W/T amplifier 

120. As already stated, in the class C amplifier the grid is biased to beyond cut-off point 
and the anode current flows for less than 180 electrical degrees ; the actual angle is generally 
between 120° and 160°. It is convenient to use one-half of this angle for purposes of calculations 
and in the following discussion, the symbol 9 will be used to denote one-half the angle 
of anode current flaw; 9 will be referred to as the “operating angle’. For example, 
in a class B amplifier ¢ = 90°. It is easily seen that the quantities W,, Eg, Ep, Ez 
and 9 are interdependent. In all practical cases the maximum anode supply voltage is fixed 
by practical considerations, while the minimum anode-filament P.D.- E, and most positive 
grid potential E, must be decided as in any other form of amplifier. Thus it is usually 
necessary to decide upon a tentative value of 9 and find the relations between 7, Ep and 9. 






NOTE : Grid current flows only 
during stippled portion of 
grid voltage cycle 





Fic. 56, CHap. XI.—Relation between various operating voltages in class C amplifier. , 


Referring to fig. 56, the anode supply voltage being E, and the minimum anode-filament P.D. Eo, 
the load P.D. will be ¥, = E. — Eo. It is seen that anode current will not commence to flow 
until the instantaneous grid voltage has arisen from — E, to — Ey +V%g cose. The oscillatory 
load P.D. v, rises as the grid becomes less negative and at the instant when anode current 


commences, vz = ¥°,cos@. At this instant the grid potential is Fea Assuming 


B 
that the grid may be allowed to swing positive up'to the value E, volts therefore, the required 
excitation is 

Ve = Egt + V, cos 9 


SiS 


E, —V¥, cos 
Le 


or St ———,. 
. yu 1 — cos 9 


ee 
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The magnitude of the required bias voltage is 


Ep = WV, — E, 
a E, —V,cos@ 1 
= [%+ Lt |r=aa3 - ® 
=E cos © E. 1 = (E, — E,) cos » 
~ 8 1 — cose Le Tas) wu (1 — cos ¢) 
_ £&, Es cos 9 


This relation is of fundamental importance in the theory of class C amplification. The sign of Ep 
is of course negative. 


Power output and efficiency 


121. Since the anode current flows for less than 180°, the anode current impulses are no 
longer half sine waves, so that the fundamental component (H,) of the anode current will be less 


than Ef and the average anode current I, less than = It is possible to calculate the ratios 


2 
° == a and z == f for various operating angles. The results are exhibited in graphical form in 
P 
fig. 57, in which three pairs of H, curves are given in solid line. Those marked (1) are calculated 
for ideal characteristics, i.e. assuming that 7, J, = Va + «Vz. Similarly the curves marked (1-5) 
refer to characteristics obeying the law 7, I, = (Va + » Vg)**5 and those marked (2) to character- 
istics obeying the law 7, I, = (Va + » V,)*. The latter are also of use in determining the grid 
driving power with greater accuracy than has hitherto been attempted. With the aid of these 
curves the power input, output and efficiency can be determined by means of the relations 


Pi Lo Lay E, 
= al,£, 

p= BT 
_ BI, 
ic 2 
= Po 

I P, 


122. To illustrate the method of calculating the performance of a class C amplifier we may 
take the 1,000-watt valve previously discussed. Allowing for grid current we have already 
found that with the limiting value of E, set at not less than 5 EZ, the maximum permissible peak 
anode current is about 900 milliamperes, while the maker stipulates that EF, shall not exceed 
10,000 volts. Assuming that an operating angle of 75° is chosen and that the first power law 
is obeyed, a = -265, 6 = -45. The maximum permissible input is therefore 


P, = al, E, = -:265 x -9 x 10,000 
= 2,380 watts, 
and the minimum value of £, is found directly from the valve characteristics to be 1,800 volts. 
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Hence ¥*, will be 8,200 volts. 
_ AV,  BIp¥ 
Pe a 2 
= °225 x -9 x 8,200 
== 2,050 watts. 
Pa = Pj —Po 
= 330 watts. 
n = 86 percent. 
The appropriate load impedance Rg is equal to 
Pics Ve 
=> = 40,700 ohms. 
I, Bly 


Since cos 75° = :26 and E, = & , the required grid bias will be 


10,000 26 
aoe e ( =o 1— -% 
~ a + 139 


== 339 volts. 


The grid excitation necessary to obtain this output is 
1,800 10,000 — 8,200 x =) 1 
r. a ee te ee 





2: 50 T— 86 
705 volts. 
It is of interest to repeat the calculations on the assumption that the characteristics obey the 


3 — power law. From curves (1-5) of fig. 57, if @ = 75°, a = -234 and @ = -4. Hence for the 


same value of Jp and supply voltage Ea, 
P; = +234 x -9 x 10,000 
2,106 watts, 
“2x °9 x 8,200 
1,476 watts, 
Pa = 630 watts, 
n = 70 per cent. 


Po 


The load impedance under these conditions will be 


Fy 8200 _ 
Baca ne 


Grid driving power 
123. Referring again to fig. 56 it is seen that grid cur.ent commences when %, cos py = Ey 
and therefore flows during an interval corresponding to an operating angle y, where 


cos Be 
v= Se 
Ws 
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In the previous example therefore 


cosy = = = +48, 
yp = 61°. 


Note that this angle is smaller than 9. The grid current impulse is in fact considerably more 
peaky than a sine curve ; the peak grid current Ip can be found from the I, — V, characteristics 
and its average value I, is approximately given by 


I, = ag Igp 


where a, is taken from the square law curve (2) of fig. 57, using the angle y instead of 9. In 
the present example J.. = 158 milliamperes and ag = -175, the grid driving power being 


Py = ag lap Vz 
175 x -158 x 705 
19-5 watts. 


ll 


The anode-modulated amplifier 


124. The operation of this amplifier resembles that of the W/T amplifier in that the grid 
excitation is derived from a master-oscillator (or a buffer amplifier) and is of constant amplitude 
during the whole of the audio-frequency cycle. The anode voltage is the sum of the supply 
voltage E, and the audio-frequency voltage set up in the speech choke, the amplitude of the 
latter voltage being dependent upon the intensity of the sound input. -The greatest audio- 
frequency voltage which can be handled without serious distortion possesses an amplitude equal 
to the anode supply voltage, thus the total H.T. voltage varies between zero and 2F, during the 
audio-frequency cycle. In order to obtain distortionless modulation the relation between 
currents and voltages must be linear, i.e. when the supply voltage is doubled, the P.D. across 
the load impedance, and the fundamental component of anode current, must also rise to twice 
the values under unmodulated conditions. Averaged over an audio-frequency cycle however, 
the supply voltage and current remain nearly constant because the superimposed variations 
are practically symmetrical about their mean values. For sinusoidal modulation to a depth of 
unity the power input must be 1-5 times the carrier input, and the output power must also 
increase by 50 per cent., in order to supply the side-band power. The average efficiency does 
not vary to any extent and therefore the power dissipated during sinusoidal modulation will be 
about 50 per cent. greater than under carrier conditions. 


125. In general the anode-modulated amplifier requires a much higher grid bias than the 
W/T amplifier, because the grid bias must be allowed to vary during the modulation cycle. It 
is desirable that this variation should not be too large a fraction of the total bias, and therefore 
the latter should be as large as possible. It follows that the operating angle should be consider- 
ably smaller than in the W/T amplifier. 


126. An idea of the possibilities with regard to any particular valve is most easily obtained 
by a study of the operation, first under carrier conditions, and afterwards at the peak of the 
audio-frequency cycle. The process will be illustrated with reference to the valve of which the 
ideal characteristics are given in fig. 58. The valve constants are, 7, = 10,000 ohms, » = 20, 
I, == 800 milliamperes, P, = 60 watts. The carrier conditions will be first investigated, the 
notation used being as in previous paragraphs. In a low-power valve of this kind we may allow 
the anode-filament P.D. to fall to not less than the maximum positive grid voltage, and the 
chain-dotted line represents its lower limit, E, = Ez. As a W/T amplifier the maximum 
permissible supply voltage is 3,000 volts, but as an anode-modulated amplifier it is assumed 


Anode current- milliamperes 
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to be only 2,000 volts. If then we also stipulate that E, shall not be less than 10 per cent. of 
the supply voltage, since E, = 2,000 volts, EZ, = 200 volts. The value of Jp follows from the 
equation to the chain-dotted line, i.e. 


fas pS 


= A 
200 x 21 
10,000 


= 420 milliamperes. 





It is now necessary to adopt a trial operating angle which will give a sufficiently large output 
with a high efficiency and a dissipation not exceeding : P,. A value of » in the neighbourhood 
of 60° is indicated in order that the carrier bias may be considerably negative, i.e. of the order 
of three times the “ cut-off” bias. The latter is equal to — oa or — 100 volts. ‘ Actually the 


line a b, yenresenting the excursion of the excitation voltage, was drawn from a through the 
point V, = 1,000, 7, = 0, intersecting the E, line at V, =: — 365. Then 


K,cose = 1,000 


¥, = 1,800 
tos @ =z 1:00 
? = T,800 

= -554, 


so that 9 = 56° (nearly). 


A trial calculation of the input, output and ee, then ay whether this bias and operating 


angle is satisfactory. From fig. 57 for @ = 56°, 2, B= +34 

Ty = al, 

= -2 x 420 

= 84 milliamperes. 
J = Bly 

== -348 x 420 

= 146 milliamperes. 
P; = Lay Ey 

= -084 x 2,000 

= 168 watts. 

146 x 1,800 
2 

= 131-4 watts. 

Pa=P—P 


= 36-6 watts, 
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5 P, and may be considered satisfactory. The efficiency is 
Po 
US Pe 
131-4 
168 
== 78 per cent., 


which is rather less than 


and the grid excitation required for these conditions is 
Ve = Ey + Ey = 365 + 200 = 565 volts. 


127. In order to obtain 100 per cent. distortionless modulation the audio-frequency 
voltage must, during its cycle, vary the anode voltage of the modulator valve between 0 and 
2E,. At the peak of the cycle, therefore, Z’, = 2£,; it is also necessary that 7°’, = 27°, and 
9’, = 29. ; in other words the instantaneous power output at the peak must be four times the 
carrier output. It follows that E’, = 2E5. The grid excitation, being derived:from the previous 
stage, will remain constant at 565 volts. The slope of the line representing the excitation—which 
may be called the “%,-line ’—is easily found, since one end must lie on the vertical through 
FE’, = 4,000, and it must extend over a range of 565 volts. Several trial ¥,-lines are drawn in 
the diagram. The first, (C d) was inserted in order to deduce what would occur if the grid 
bias were held rigidly constant. It crosses the anode voltage base line at V. = 2,450 volts, so 
that ¥%’, cos’ = 1,650 volts. It follows that cos 9’ = pa = -457, ’ = 63°. Referring to 
fig. 57, for o’ = 63°, B = -388. On this ¥*,-line the value of I‘, is 440 milliamperes, therefore 
oP’, = +388 x 440 = 172 milliamperes, which is much less than 2%,. Thus an operating angle 
of 63°, at the audio-frequency peak, will not give distortionless modulation. Successive trials 
with the %,-lines e f and g h gave the following operating angles and values of #’,:— 


line e f, J,’ = 500, 9’ = 70°, 9’, = 212 milliamperes ; 

line g h, I,’ = 570, 9’ = 74°, 9’, = 254 milliamperes ; 

line i j, I'p = 670, 9’ = 82°, 9’, = 322 milliamperes. 
The latter is fairly close to the desired value and, after a further trial, too close to the final value 
to be shown, the line a’ b’ was chosen. Here I’p = 630, E'y = 270, H', cos 9’ = 650, 
cos 9’ = :18 and 9’ = 79°. From fig. 57, B’ = -468 and therefore 2’, = -468 x 630 = 295 
milliamperes. This is quite near to the desired value (292 milliamperes) and the remainder of 
the calculations may be completed. For 9’ = 79°, a’ = -27, and therefore 

L'a = a’ I'p = 27 x 630 

170 milliamperes 


P', 


P', 


= 532 watts. 
P’,4 = 148 watts, 
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i.e. four times the dissipation under carrier conditions. The output P’, is also equal to 4P, 
within the limits of the arithmetical accuracy. Thus the modulator will be practically 
distortionless if the bias is allowed to vary between — 365 and — 270 volts during the period 
in which the audio-frequency voltage is additive to the supply voltage. During the other half- 
cycle the grid will run appreciably more negative than 365 volts, but the operating angle becomes 
vanishingly small at the negative peak of the modulation cycle ; consequently the peak current 
may theoretically have any value whatever, and the average current will still fall to practically 
zero. As a result, the variation of 7,, is nearly symmetrical about the carrier va.ue and no 
appreciable fluctuation of mean anode current will be observed if the operating conditions are 
correct. 
Grid driving power and bias variation 

128. The grid driving power for each of the two above conditions may be found as in the 
W/T amplifier. Under carrier conditions it is seen from the Iz, — V, curves that 
Tgp = 125 milliamperes. As cos yp = 7 = = -645, y = 50°, and reference to fig. 57 

‘ g 

shows that ag = -143, so that I, = -143 x 125 = 17-8 milliamperes. The grid driving power 
will be 


Py = I[gV¢ 
= 0178 x 565 
= 10-1 watts. 
At the peak of the audio-frequency cycle, I's» = 75 milliamperes, and cos y = pe == +477, 


y = 62°. Hence a’, = -18 and I’, 
will therefore be only 
P’g = I's Vg 


= -0135 x 565 
=: 7-7 watts. 


-18 x 75 = 13-5 milliamperes. The grid driving power 


If the grid bias is to be derived from a condenser with a leak resistance of Rg ohms, we have 
E’, = Rg I's = 270 volts 
Ez = Rg Ig = 365 volts, 
and it is of interest to verify whether these conditions are both satisfied. We have 
Rg = 270 
I’; 
270 
-0135° 
= 20,000 ohms, 
365 
Tg 
203" 
-0178 
= 20,600 ohms. 
The values of Rg so derived agree to well within the accuracy with which the peak values of grid 


current can be read off the curves. This is not always so, and it may be found desirable to use a 
combination consisting of battery (or automatic) grid bias, which is of constant magnitude 


and also R, = 
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throughout the audio-frequency cycle, together with a smaller bias voltage derived trom a 
condenser and leak resistance. Such expedients are only necessary where a high degree of 
fidelity is of primary importance. 


The grid-modulated amplifier 


129. In the grid-modulated amplifier the grid-filament P.D. consists of (i) the grid bias 
voltage, (ii) the radio-frequency excitation derived from the previous stage, e.g. a master oscillator 
or buffer amplifier, and (iii) an audio-fréquency voltage derived from the secondary winding of 
the microphone transformer, either directly or by means of a sub-modulator valve. The latter 
voltage, in effect, causes a cyclical variation of grid bias. The operation of this form of modulator 
is discussed briefly in Chapter XII ; it is here only proposed to deal with the possibility of an 
approach to distortionless modulation, and the power relations. As before, a concrete example 
will be taken, and fig. 59 shows the ideal characteristics of a valve having the following constants, 
namely, 7, = 5,000 ohms, u = 10, P, = 60 watts; J, = 450 milliamperes, V, (max.) = 
1,200 volts. The chain-dotted line represents the lower limit of the anode-filament P.D. assuming 
that it must not be less than the grid-filament P.D. Whereas in the anode-modulated amplifier 
the operating angle is maintained very nearly constant, grid bias modulation necessitates a 
cyclical variation of-operating angle as the actual bias changes. For 100 per cent. modulation 
this variation is from 0° to 90% and when only the radio-frequency excitation is applied, i.e. 
under carrier conditions, the operating angle is generally very near to 60°. 


130. Let us now investigate the conditions under which 100 per cent. modulation may be 
obtained. Under carrier conditions, the grid will be biased to a value considerably more negative 


than the cut-off voltage =, the exact value being as yet unknown. At the positive peak of the 


audio-frequency cycle the grid-filament P.D. may be carried exactly to “ cut-off.’ If then we 
find the greatest permissible values of Ip and £,, the required radio-frequency excitation is 
easily found. These values of Ip and Ey are I’, and E’, respectively. The current I’, is found 
as in earlier discussions, ie. [’p = -8 I, = -8 x 450 = 360 milliamperes. At the instant 
when the anode current reaches this value Vg = E’, and V, = E’, = E’,. For ease ot 
location, we may therefore let I’, = 350 milliamperes, and the upper end of the line representing 
the radio-frequency excitation—the 7,-line—will be at the point a’, where E’, = E’y = 


160 volts. As the grid bias is to be equal to “2 at the instant of peak modulation, the operating 
angle » will be 90°, so that the other end of the ¥*,-line will be at the point b. 


131. The following data regarding the conditions at the peak of the modulation cycle are 
now known. 
I’y = 350 milliamperes 


9’ = 90° 

o = 3 bfrom fig. 57 
E', = 160 volts 

E’, = 160 volts 
pe 


= —* = 120 volts 
Be 


¥', = E, — E’. = 1,040 volts 
3’, = B’ Ip = 175 milliamperes 
I’ay = a’ Ip = 110 milliamperes 
Ve, = E', + E'y = 280 volts. 


& 


%@, \ 
& 


Te = 5,000 
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From these we may calculate the instantaneous power input P’;, output FP’, and efficiency 7’. 
Before doing so, however, the corresponding data will be found for the carrier condition. For 
100 per cent. distortionless modulation, we must have 


JI, = 7 = 87-5 milliamperes 
vy, = rs = 520 volts 


Eo = E, — V, = 680 volts, 


and » must be about 60°. The upper end of the 7*,-line must lie somewhere upon the vertical 
through E,, and its lower end somewhere upon the vertical through E,. The amplitude %, of 
the radio-frequency voltage is still 280 volts. From these considerations the trial ¥*,-line c d 
was drawn, intersecting the anode voltage base line at V, = 930 volts. We then have 


Y., cose = 1,200 — 930 = 270 
270 


= —— = -§2 

cos @ 500 5 
e = 583° 
B = -36. 


At the point C, we find J, = 215 milliamperes ; 
I = Bly = 77-5 milliamperes, 
which is too small. Similarly the ¥,-line e f intersects the base line at V, = 1,000 volts. 


Y. cose = 200 
cos@ = =o = -384 
@ = 673° 
B= -41 
Ip = 275 milliamperes 
J, == 116 milliamperes, 


which is too large. Now take an intermediate such as a b, intersecting the base line at 
V, = 950 volts. 


VY. cosp = 250 
coop = = -48 

9 = 61° 

B = -375 


Ip = 235 milliamperes 
Also a = -215 and I,, == 51 milliamperes. 


On this line 
Fa ae BI P 
= 88 milliamperes, 
which is practically the desired value. Hence we see that the mean bias must be that given by 
the intersection of this line and the vertical through E,, and is — 230 volts, so that the amplitude 
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of the audio-frequency grid-filament voltage must be 230 — 120 = 110 volts. At the negative 
peak of its cycle, the grid bias will swing down to — 340 volts, and as the excitation voltage is 
280, the grid will reach — 60 volts. Provided, however, that the output circuit has a high 
magnification, i.e. low damping, the oscillatory load P.D. will swing almost equally above and 
below its carrier value, and consequently the operating angle at the point under consideration 
will be very small indeed. Since for small values of », both 8 and a also become very small, it 
may be taken that both 9, and Jy will fall to zero at this instant. The amplitude of the 
oscillatory component of anode current is shown in fig. 59 as Pose, and the average current during 
the audio-frequency cycle as I,y. 


132. The power relations will be as follows. 
Peak of modulation cycle :— 
PP) = I'y Ey 
= -110 x 1,200 
= 132 watts 
HV» 
-2 
= 175 x 520 
= 91 watts 
P's = 1382 — 91 
= 41 watts 


cn gs 
n = igo = 99 per cent. 


PP’, = 


Unmodulated carrier :-— 
Pi = Ty Es 
= -051 x 1,200 
== 61-2 watts 
SaKs 
== 


= +088 x 260 
= 22:8 watts 
Pa = 61-2 — 22-8 
= 38-4 watts 
__ 22-8 
7 @-2 
== 37 per cent. 
It will be observed that the supply current rises and falls in a nearly symmetrical manner about 
its value Z,, at the carrier condition. It follows that the average power input during operation 
is approximately equal to P;, i.e. about 60 watts. During 100 per cent. sinusoidal modulation, 
the output power increases by the amount necessary to generate the required side-frequencies, 
i.e. from about 23 to about 34 watts. The average efficiency will be rather higher than that 


achieved with the unmodulated carrier, but cannot be expected to exceed 60 per cent. When 
the depth of modulation is less than 100 per cent., the efficiency is correspondingly decreased. 
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Grid driving power 
133. The grid driving power at the modulation peak is found from the I, — V, curves as 
before, taking the conditions at the audio-frequency peak. The peak grid current I'gp will be 


about 84 milliamperes, and cos y = a = a = :43, hence y= 65°. Taking a’, = -185 
from the square law curve of fig. 57, I’, = -185 x 84 = 15-5 milliamperes, and 
P= I',V, 
= +0155 x 280 
= 4-35 watts. 


It must be particularly noted that this power is necessarily supplied by the audio-frequency source. 
The average power is of course somewhat smaller than this, but the calculation shows that the 
microphone transformer, or sub-modulator valve as the case may be, must be capable of 
delivering a peak current of 84 milliamperes, and yet not cause appreciable distortion during the 
majority of the cycle when it is very lightly loaded. A permanent resistance shunt across the 
audio-frequency input terminals, although increasing the load on the source, will tend to reduce 
distortion. 


Automatic grid bias 


134. The mean grid bias of a grid-modulated amplifier is often obtained by means of a 
resistance Rp in series with the negative H.T. supply lead. If this resistance is to carry only 
the anode current of the amplifier itself, its value is easily calculated. Continuing the previous 
example, we have found that the mean bias should be 230 volts. As the average direct current 
under carrier conditions is 51 milliamperes. we have 


Ey = Rp Tay 
230 
Ry = 665i 
== 4,500 ohms. 


Unless certain precautions are taken, the bias will vary during the modulation cycle, e.g. at the 
positive peak it will be Rp I’ay = 4,500 x +175 = 790 volts, and at the negative peak will be 
zero. It is therefore necessary to shunt the resistance by a condenser of such a value that its 
reactance X, at the lowest audio-frequency is small-compared to Ry. Suppose’ we réquire to 
transmit audio frequencies down to 200 cycles per second (w = 1,250), and X, is to be not more 
than -1 R, at this frequency. 


A 


Xe= Te = LR 

1 

<x = 450 

Gree ee 
= 450 x 1,250 -“"* 


== 1-8 microfarad. 


i however, the resistance is called upon to carry the anode current of other stages, the variation of 
grid bias is not so pronounced. Suppose the transmitter to consist only of a master-oscillator 
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and an amplifying stage as above, and the master-oscillator to require a mean anode current 
of 50 milliamperes. The total current flowing through Ry being denoted by J, we have 


At the positive modulation peak J = -175 + -05 = -225 amperes. 
At the carrier I = -050 + -050 = -1 ampere. 
At the negative modulation peak J = 0+ -050 = -05 ampere, 


and the required bias resistance will be approximately 2,300 ohms; if no shunt condenser is 
fitted the bias will then vary from 520 volts at the positive to 115 volts at the negative peak. 
A shunt condenser will of course reduce this variation to an inconsiderable amount, nevertheless, 
where possible battery bias is preferable to automatic bias. 


High-mu triode as grid-modulated amplifier 


135. In recent years, a coated-filament type of power triode has been developed, ratings 
up to about 30 watts being available, and these are coming into use in the output stages of low 
power transmitters. Since with this construction it is possible to obtain a large mutual 
conductance, a high amplification factor may be obtained with a fairly low anode A.C. resistance ; 
such valves are sometimes referred to as high-mu (i.e. high mutual conductance) triodes. Owing 
partly to the comparatively small clearance between the electrodes, and partly to the tendency 
of the coating to disintegrate under a high electrical stress, the maximum permissive H.T. 
voltage is usually not more than 600 volts. The ideal characteristics of a valve of this type will 
be used to illustrate the operation of the grid-modulated amplifier under the conditions giving a 
maximum depth of modulation of the order of 60 per cent. The data for this valve are as follows 


I. = 400 milliamperes 
Py 20 watts 

E, (max.) = 500 volts 
7, == 5,000 ohms 


p= 25 
2 

Pos -125 
Ya ; 


At the present stage of development these valves are somewhat prone to trouble due to 
secondary emission, if the anode-filament P.D. is allowed to fall too low. In the diagram 
(fig. 60) the chain-dotted line is the limit for EZ, on the assumption that E, is not 
to exceed 1.5 E,. Then for K = -6, the ¥,-lines shown have been derived thus. Since 
I, = 400 milliamperes we have, at the positive modulation peak, I’p = -8 I, = 320 milli- 
amperes. The point a’ on the ‘+ve peak” ¥,-line a’ b’ has been located at I’p = 320, 
E'.. = 60, rounding off E’, to 100 volts instead of 90, and ¥’, = E, — E’, = 400 volts. For 
this condition, p = 90° and the grid bias FE’, = —20, so that a radio-frequency excitation of 
¥, = 80 volts is required. By methods previously explained it is easily found that 
P’,; = 51 watts, P’, = 82 watts, P’s = 19 watts, 9’, = 160 milliamperes. Under carrier 
conditions, for 60 per cent. modulation we must have 


"5 P's 


I, = iztK~Te= 100 milliamperes 
Py =~? = 12-5 watt 
o. = a + Ky? = watts 
Fo 
Va = Fg = 250 volts. 
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After a few trials, the “carrier” ¥,-line a b was located, giving I, = 230 milliamperes, 
@ = 71°, a= +25, B= -43. I, = +43 x 230 = 99 milliamperes, which is quite near the 
required value. Then P; = 28-8 watts, P, = 12:4 watts, Pa = 16-4 watts and 7 = 43 per 
cent. On the “ —ve peak” ¥,-line a’ b’’ we have Ip (min.) = 140 milliamperes, 9 = 50°, 
a= +18, 8 = 31, J, (min.) = 43 milliamperes, rather higher than the required value. The 
variation of 9. during the audio-frequency cycle is shown in dotted line as Pos. ; it is to all 
intents and purposes linear. It is seen that an audio-frequency variation of grid bias of 24 volts 
peak will be required, with a mean bias of — 44 volts. This variation may be obtained directly 
from the secondary of a microphone transformer, without the aid of a sub-modulator stage. 


The correct load impedance will be Ra = Ps = 2,500 ohms. 


Ia 
Neutralization 
136. In the operation of radio-frequency power amplifiers it is essential to ensure that no 
energy is transferred from the output to the input circuit, otherwise the amplifier may become 
unstable, tending to produce self-oscillation as described in para. 65. Such transfer of energy 
may be prevented by arranging the circuit in such a manner that an amount of negative reaction 


H.T-+ 











(b) Bridge analogy 


Fig. 61, Crap. XI.—Principle of neutralization. 
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is introduced, the magnitude of which is exactly equal to the positive reaction which causes the 
instability. A truly neutralized circuit operates equally well in the opposite sense, i.e. if the 
valve tends to transfer energy from the input to the output circuit the neutralizing device will 
apply positive reaction of such magnitude as to prevent this energy transference. Thus, when a 
valve is truly neutralized, its input admittance is purely capacitive and neither increases nor 
decreases the dampinz of the input circuit. This principle was first applied in triode receiving 
amplifiers, but the introduction of the screen-grid valve has caused its entire disappearance in 
this field. Nevertheless.it is convenient to refer to this application, and a typical circuit is given 
in fig. 61 in which a tuned aerial circuit L, C, supplies a signal voltage to the grid and filament 
of the triode T,. The output circuit of the latter is a tuned anode L, C,, the positive H.T. supply 
being connected to a centre tap on the coil L,. Provided that the capacitance to earth of the 
two ends of the coil is the same, equal and opposite P.D’s must be developed between opposite 
ends of the inductance and the earthed filament. The grid-anode capacitance C,, is then balanced 
by connecting a neutralizing condenser Cy between the upper end (B) of the inductance L, and 
the grid. Since the ends (A, B) of the coil are at equal and opposite potentials with respect to 
the filament, transference of energy between input and output circuits will be entirely prevented 
by making the capacitance Cy equal to Cag. 


137. Provided that the grid-anode admittance is purely susceptive, the equivalent circuit 
of the amplifier is analogous to the wheatstone bridge described in Chapter I, and the circuit of 
fig. 60a has been re-drawn (fig. 60b) in order to show the analogue. It is assumed that the P.D. 
to be neutralized is that of the anode tuning condenser C,, which is therefore regarded as the 
supply voltage to the bridge. The inductance Ly is split into two portions L, Ly, the midpoint 
being connected to the filament F, so far as oscillatory currents are concerned. The neutralizing 
condenser Cy and the grid-anode capacitance Cg are in series between the points A and B, the 
centre point being connected to the grid G. The input circuit L,C, is connected between G 
and F and from the bridge point of view thay be regarded as analogous to the galvanometer in 
fig. 16, Chapter I. It is easily seen that the points F and G will be at the same potential if 


La aa Cy 

Lb C,’ 
ie. the balance is independent of frequency. Unfortunately, however, this ideal state of affairs 
rarely exists in practice, owing chiefly to the. presence of conductive paths in parallel with the 
various reactances. The effect of these shunts is to render the effective values of L,, Ly, Cag, 
Cn, dependent upon the frequency, so that it becomes necessary to re-neutralize whenever the 
frequency is changed appreciably. In a receiving amplifier, however, it is highly desirable to 
keep the number of controls as low as possible and before the introduction of the screen-grid 
valve a great deal of ingenuity was expended in the endeavour to maintain a constant neutralizing 
adjustment over a wide frequency range. 


138. In the application of this principle to radio-frequency power amplifiers, it may be 
regarded as almost axiomatic that complete neutralization over a very wide frequency band is 
only practicable where weight and space are of no account whatever. These circumstances, 
however, are only applicable to large ground station installations, where the transmitters are 
generally operated on a spot frequency for very long periods. On the infrequent occasion of a 
change of operating frequency, the little extra time required for re-neutralization is of no 
importance, and there is no necessity to introduce extra complication in an endeavour to maintain 
a single neutralization adjustment over a wide frequency band. Aircraft transmitters are 
usually adjusted to a few spot frequencies on the ground (using an artificial aerial) and the 
tuning and neutralizing adjustments tabulated. Only a slight adjustment of amplifier tuning 
and neutralization is then required when the aircraft is airborne. 
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Screen-grid power amplifiers 

189. In recent years the screen-grid valve has been developed for use as a radio-frequency 
power amplifier, both, for linear or class B amplification, and as a class C amplifier in W/T 
transmitters. The screening of this valve is less complete than in the receiving type, and the 
grid-anode capacitance is by no means negligible, although much smaller than that of the corre- 
sponding power triode. The screen-grid power valve is chiefly used in very high frequency 
transmitters, where it is difficult to obtain an accurate neutralizing adjustment with the power 
triode. It is usually necessary to incorporate the usual neutralizing arrangements, but it is often 
found possible to obtain a setting of the neutralizing condenser which will maintain a balance 
over a very wide frequency range. 


Frequency multipliers 

140. A valve frequency multiplier is essentially an amplifier operating under conditions 
which lead to a high degree of amplitude distortion, so that the output contains harmonics of the 
frequency applied to the grid. The distortion may be produced by the curvattrre of either 
the I, — V,or the I, — V, characteristics, the former being generally used when low power 
is required with a high multiplication, e.g. for the purpose of radio-frequency measurements. 
In high and very high frequency transmitters it is usual to attain the desired multiplication 
by a number of frequency doubling or trebling stages, and the anode current curvature is utilized. 
The amplitude of any harmonic higher than the third is generally too small to be employed 
economically. The anode current wave-form of an ideal class B amplifier contains only even 
harmonics, but the output of a class C amplifier contains both even and odd harmonics, and this 
type is generally used. The anode circuit is of course tuned to the harmonic frequency and not 
to the frequency of the input, consequently the circuit has no tendency to self-oscillation and 
does not require neutralization. If the J,—V,. characteristics of the valve are available, its 
performance as a frequency doubler or tripler can be calculated in a manner similar to that 
adopted when its output circuit is tuned to the input frequency, the curves shown in dotted 
line in fig. 57 being used for this purpose. They give the ratios 


= 3 


Is 
a= 7, 


and 


where %, and %, are the amplitudes of the second and third harmonics, respectively, of the 
fundamental component of anode current. The desired harmonic is of course selected by suitably 
tuning the anode circuit, and the load P.D, V, will be, to all intents and purposes, sinusoidal 
and of the selected harmonic frequency. 


141. Before giving typical numerical examples the general trend of these curves should be 
observed. Take the curve H,(1) giving the values of 8, for first-power-law characteristics. 


The output power is equal to i Ip (Ea — E.) and the input to a J, Z,. It follows that, for a 


given ratio of E, to E,, the efficiency is directly proportional to fs, and the product 7Po 


° e 3 2 : . . . . 
directly proportional to fy’ By actual point-to-point calculation for various values of 9,, it is 
found that for large output and high efficiency the operating angle should be between 40° and 70°, 
maximum output being achieved when 9, = 65°. The efficiency increases as 9, is reduced and Po 
is a maximum when 9, = 60°. Similar considerations may be applied to the curve giving the 
values of f, against 93, which is applicable to the frequency trebler; in this case, the output 
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is a maximum (for first-power-law characteristics) when 9, = 40°, and the product 7P,a maximum 
with a rather smaller operating angle. It is seen then that where , or , is very nearly constant 
over a range of values of », the smaller operating angle is preferable in order to reduce the power 
dissipation and increase the efficiency. It will however be found that a small operating angle 
necessitates a large grid excitation, and a consequent increase in grid driving power. 


Power output and efficiency of frequency doubler 

142. To illustrate the method of calculating the power relations, we shall take the ideal 
characteristics of fig. 62, the permissible dissipation being 250 watts and the maximum supply 
voltage 5,000 volts. Let EZ, = 4,000 volts, EZ, = E, = 300 volts, and I, = 630 milliamperes ; 
if the valve is to operate as a frequency doubler, reference to the curve H, (1) of fig. 57 shows 
that the maximum value of f, is achieved with an operating angle 9, = 65°. We then have 


VY, = E, — Eo = 3,700 volts 


9, = 65° 
COS P, = °423 
V2C0OS@, = +423 x 3,700 
= 1,560 volts. 


The ¥,-line a b has been drawn through the anode voltage base line at 4,000 — 1,560 = 2,440 
volts, intersecting the vertical through F, at a point giving Ep = 430 volts. Hence the required 
excitation 7, is 430 + 300 = 730 volts. If this can be provided we may proceed to find the 
power relations. 

P= al,£, 


== +23 x -63 x 4,000 
= 580 watts 


Po = fs Ip Vs 
+275 x +63 x 3,700 


2 
= 322 watts 
Pa = 258 watts 
n = 55 percent. 
Repeating the calculation for an operating angle 9, = 60°, we find 
VY, = 3,700 
COS, = °5 
By = °274 
a= °212 
P, = +212 x -63 x 4,000 
= 535 watts 
*274 x -63 x 3,700 
Ree gee 
= 320 watts. 


Pa = 215 watts 
n = 60 per cent. 
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VARIOUS OPERATING CONDITIONS FOR FREQUENCY 
7 MULTIPLICATION FIG. 62 
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The required bias and excitation will a derived ae From paragraph 120, 


= 3 ald) Pemaieds Saas 
Fa +(B + 3 1 oo 


200 + (300 + 15) 3 
515 volts 


ll 


and the excitation 
VY, = Ey+ E, = 815 volts, 
The ¥*,-line is therefore a C. 


Power output and efficiency of frequency trebler 

143. Now suppose the same valve to be operated as a frequency trebler. Reference to 
curve H, (1) shows that £, attains its greatest value if op, = 40°. If E, = 4,000, Eo = Ey 
= 300 as before, ¥°, = 3,700 and 


V°,COS 93 = 2,840 


The ¥,-line from the point a will therefore intersect the anode base-line at V, = 1,160 volts. 
It will intersect the vertical through E, = 4,000 at a point corresponding to Vz = — 1, 275 volts 
(approximately) and an excitation 7°, = 1,575 volts will be necessary. It may be impracticable 
to provide such a large excitation, but for purposes of comparison the power relations are 


Pi = «lpk, 
= °145 x -63 x 4,000 
= 366 watts 
Po = & Ip a 
*185 x -63 x 3,700 
_ 2 
= 216 watts 
Pa = 150 watts 
4 = 59 per cent. 
From the equation 
= Es + (Fs + z) 
# u 
where 
_ cos Ps 
ie 1 — Cos 9, 


it is easy to find the excitation required for any given values of E,, Ez, Eo and . If we still 
intend to try to operate with 9; = 40° (m = 3-4) it is found that since (E, +=) n= 
3:4 x 315 = 1070 and %, = Ey + Ey 


Ey = 5 + 1,070 — 300 


= 5 +770, 


e.g. if E, = 1,000, we require a bias of 820 volts and an excitation of 1,120 volts to give the 
desired operating angle. The output would be very small, of the order of ‘only 69 watts for an 
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input of 90 watts. The efficiency is however fairly high. Alternatively we may try a less 
drastic reduction of E,, and operate with an angle greater than the optimum. Thus if 
E, = 3,000 and Ey = 515 volts, the ¥,-line will be a d, fig. 62. 





Bx = 
a 
Ete 
B 
_ 515 — 150 
315 
= 1-06 
n 
also S% = = = 
_ 1.06 
-06 
= 514 
Q3 == 59°. 
Then 
Bs = +146 (from fig. 57) 
Vr. = 2,700 
Po = +146 x +63 x 2,700 
o= Greene ee Pe 
= 125 watts 
Pi, = -21 x -63 x 3,000 
= 400 watts 


Pa = 275 watts 
y = 31 per cent. 
The dissipation is now excessive and the efficiency low. 


144. If the characteristics are considerably curved, so that the harmonics are more prominent, 
the performance may be rather better than the foregoing figures suggest. Thus if we estimate 
the output of the previous example from the H, (2) curve for #,, with the operating angle 
3 = 59°, we obtain 


Bs = -179 
*179 x .63 x*2,700 
PaaS eee 
2 
= 150 watts 
P; = +17 x -63 x 3,000 
= 320 watts 


Pq = 170 watts 
n = 47 per cent. 


The actual performance almost certainly lies somewhere between the two, and we may conclude 
that the output will be of the order of 140 watts, the dissipation rather more than the output, 
and the efficiency rather less than 50 per cent. 
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CHAPTER XII.—RADIO-TELEPHONY 


1, The production of continuous and interrupted continuous waves for radio-telegraphic 
purposes having been discussed in Chapter IX it is now proposed to consider the principles of 
radio-telephony. Radio-telephony is the transmission of speech, music or any other form of 
sound by means of electro-magnetic waves. As 2 means of communication radio-telegraphy and 
radio-telephony may be compared as follows :— 

(i) Telephony possesses the advantages of verbal over written communication, i.e. 
saving of time, and rapid adjustment of minor points of detail. Arrangements are 
generally possible whereby the communication is carried out directly by the responsible 
officers, without the intervention of an operator, since knowledge of the morse code is 
not necessary. This is the most outstanding advantage from the service point of view. 


(ii) Its disadvantages, compared with W/T are, first, that no written record of direct 
communication is available, and if such a record is required, the rapidity of communication 
is less than by telegraphy. Second, it is difficult to transmit by telephony messages in 
code, while the use of plain language involves risk of interception. Thurd, listening- 
through is not possible except by the use of complicated arrangements, which are im- 
practicable for service use. Fourth, interference is more troublesome than with W/T. 


SOUND 


2. A brief reference to the phenomena connected with the process of hearing has already 
been made. (Chapter X.) Sound is invariably caused by.the vibration of a material body, 
and the ensuing undulation of the medium in which the source of sound is situated constitutes a 
sound wave. In the absence of some such medium, no sound wave is produced, the usual method 
of demonstrating this being to enclose an electric buzzer in the bell-jar of an air-pump. When 
the bell-jar contains air at normal atmospheric pressure, the passage of sound waves is only 
slightly hindered by the presence of the jar, and the buzzer is distinctly heard. As the jar is 
evacuated, however, the sound becomes progressively fainter, and eventually becomes inaudible. 
This experiment shows that sound waves are of a nature different from light waves, for the bulb 
of an ordinary incandescent lamp (i.e. the “‘ vacuum ”’, as opposed to the “ gas-filled” type) is 
evacuated to the highest degree possible, but the radiation of light is unhindered by the absence 
of a material medium. So far as our normal experience is concerned, the medium in which 
sound waves are most often propagated is air, but any form of matter, solid, liquid or gaseous, 
will transmit sound, the motion of the particles in the medium being to and fro in the direction 
of propagation, in contrast to the corresponding motion in, say, a surface wave in water ; it is 
easily observed that in the latter instance the particle movement is in a plane perpendicular to 
the direction of propagation of the wave. Surface waves in water are an example of what are 
called transverse waves, while sound waves exemplify a type of undulation known as longitudinal 
wave motion. 


Characteristics of sound 
3. Sounds are conveniently divided into two classes, namely those which produce a pleasing 

effect upon the ear, and those which are unpleasant. The former are called musical sounds 
and the latter noises, but it is difficult to draw a definite line of demarcation. A sound wave 
possesses three characteristic properties by which it can be distinguished. These are :— 

(i) Its wave form, also referred to as its quality or timbre. 

(ii) Its intensity. 

(iii) Its pitch. 
The wave form in turn may be broadly divided into two classes, namely, repetitive and non- 
repetitive, which corresponds to the previous division into musical sounds and noises, and it 
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may be said that a musical sound is that caused by a body whose vibrations possess a repetitive 
wave form, while noises are produced by bodies in a state of irregular vibration. In telephony, 
the reproduction of noises and musical sounds are of equal importance. In the service we are 
mainly concerned in the transmission of speech, which may be said to consist of an irregular 
succession of both musical and non-musical sounds, the former being the vowel sounds and the 
latter the consonants. Owing to their sustained character, vowels are generally easily recogniz- 
able in telephonic transmission, but the brief duration of the consonant sounds renders it 
necessary to articulate them with special care (though not with exaggerated emphasis). Noises 
of brief duration, including the sounds caused by percussion instruments, e.g. drums, and sounds 
having repetitive but heavily damped wave forms such as those produced by the piano and triangle 
are often classed together under the term “‘ transients ”’. Complex wave forms consisting of a 
fundamental and a succession of harmonics have already been considered in Chapter V, but 
harmonics are of far greater importance in sound than in ordinary A.C. engineering, because 
the characteristic quality or timbre of any particular instrument depends upon its harmonic 
content. Thus the tuning fork and the flute emit waves which are almost truly sinusoidal, 
whereas the violin emits a wave which is particularly rich in harmonics. The wave form is 
partly governed by the properties of the sounding board upon which the vibrating body is 
mounted, e.g. the body of the violin, and certain German physicists contend that the timbre of 
a musical instrument is partly due to the emission of a heavily damped transient which occurs 
at the beginning of every cycle of the fundamental oscillation, and is termed a ‘‘ tone-former ” 


4. The intensity of a sound is a purely physical property independent of the ear, or other 
receiving device, and is proportional to the square of the amplitude of the wave. In practice 
the terms intensity and loudness are often regarded as synonymous. Loudness, however, is an 
indication of the degree of sensation produced in the brain of the hearer, and is difficult to define. 
The pitch of a sound depends upon the frequency of the disturbance, or in the case of a complex 
wave form upon the fundamental frequency. It has already been stated that the normal human 
ear will respond to frequencies ranging from about 16 to 20,000 cycles per second. It is useful 
to fix a mental standard of pitch, by comparison with the keyboard of a piano. Middle C (a 
white note immediately to the left of two black notes, a little to the left of the lock) has a frequency 
which for scientific purposes is taken as 256 cycles per second, but which in modern orchestras is 
given a higher pitch by increasing the tension on the strings; when tuned to concert pitch, 
middle C has a frequency of 261-65 cycles per second. The seventh white note above is called 
first upper C, or C1, and has a frequency twice that of middle C, i.e. 512 on the scientific scale 
or 523-3 cycles per second in concert pitch, while first lower C, or C,, has a frequency of 128 and 
130-8 on the respective scales. The normal human voice ranges from 80 cycles per second (which 
is the lowest note usually reached by bass singers) to about 1,200 which is reached by some 
sopranos. These frequency numbers refer to the fundamental in each case, but harmonics are 
always present. For good reproduction of human speech in telephony it may be assumed. that 
all frequencies between 200 and 2,000 cycles per second must be retained ; frequencies outside 
this range contribute but little to the intelligibility, although they serve to distinguish the voice 
of one person from that of another. 


The organ of hearing 

5. The physiological process which we refer to as “‘ hearing ” is only imperfectly understood, 
but it is generally believed to be principally a phenomenon of resonance. A sound wave gathered 
by the pinna or external ear enters the ear passage, which is terminated by a membrane com- 
monly though wrongly called the ear drum. The latter is really the cavity at the rear of the 
membrane. In contact with the membrane is the first of a train of small bones, the last of which 
communicates with an oval membrane at the other end of the cavity. The real process of hearing 
appears to commence at this point. The inner structure is very complex ; the vibrations which 
are set up in the outer chamber are communicated to the inner structure, and in particular to the 
basilar membrane, which consists of a large number of tightly stretched strings like those of a 
harp, each of which is connected to the brain by a nerve. According to the resonance theory 
any vibraticr reaching the basilar membrane throws into vibration just that portion which is 
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tuned to the particular frequency, and impulses are transmitted through the nervous system to 
the brain, giving rise to a sensation of sound of the particular pitch, loudness and duration. It 
will be noted that the wave form is not conveyed to the brain, for the ear resolves a complex wave 
into its constituent vibrations. As a result of this analysis, the ear is unable to appreciate 
the relative phase of the harmonics contained in a complex wave form. For example, the waves 
shown in heavy line in fig. 1 produce the same aural impression, although their shape is entirely 
different. Both waves consist of a fundamental frequency and its third harmonic ; in fig. la 
the peak value of the harmonic always occurs at an instant when the fundamental is passing 
through its peak value but of opposite sign. Such a phase relationship gives rise to what is 
commonly referred to as a flat-topped wave. In fig. 1b, the peak value of the harmonic always 
occurs at an instant when the fundamental is passing through its peak value of the same sign, 
giving rise to what is called a peaky wave. The fact that the ear automatically resolves a 
complex wave form into its constituent frequency components is of considerable importance, 
in that a sound-reproducing system which does not transmit all frequencies in their correct 
relative phase may still appear to give distortionless reproduction. 





Fic. 1, Cuap. XII.—Waves with positive and negative third harmonic. 


MICROPHONES 

Pressure and velocity microphones 

6. In telephony, the ultimate object is to transmit oral intelligence by electrical means, 
and the first stage of such a transmission is the conversion of sound waves into electrical impulses 
of some kind. Instruments designed to this end are called microphones, the original type being 
the carbon microphone which was briefly described in Chapter I. It will be remembered that 
this instrument operates by virtue of the change of resistance of the carbon granule pack under 
the influence of sound waves; other methods of conversion may be utilized, and the forms of 
microphone which have been developed may be classified in several ways. Before dealing with 
these, it should be appreciated that in ali forms of microphone, the sound wave is first caused to 
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set in vibration a light diaphragm, which in turn initiates some electrical action, which differs in 
the different types. Since sound waves are of the longitudinal type, the diaphragm itself may 
be set in motion in two different ways. First suppose the diaphragm to be mounted in such a 
manner as to form one side of a closed box, the remaining sides being very rigid compared to the 
diaphragm. A sound wave in air consists of a progressive variation of the pressure of the atmos- 
phere (of the order of about 10 dynes per centimetre for ordinary speech, within a few inches 
from the mouth), and this variation of pressure will set up a corresponding vibration of the 
diaphragm, because its inner side is not exposed to the pressure variation owing to the rigidity 
of the other sides of the box. If, however, the same diaphragm is suspended in the air so that 
the variation of atmospheric pressure affects both sides simultaneously, it cannot be set in 
vibration by thismeans. Itis thus apparent that when only one side of the diaphragm is exposed 
to the pressure variation, the diaphragm is set in vibration no matter in what position it is placed 
relative to the direction of propagation, for fluid pressure is transmitted equally in all directions. 
A microphone having a diaphragm which is actuated by the alternate compression and rarefaction 
: the air is called a pressure microphone. To a first approximation it mAy be said to be non- 
irectional. 


7. (i) Now consider the same diaphragm to be mounted in such a manner that its eage is 
fixed in space and both faces are exposed to the air; owing to its flexibility the centre portions 
of the diaphragm may still be set in vibration. Suppose a sound wave to be propagated in the 
vicinity of the diaphragm, then at any instant, although the air pressure may be above or below 
normal, both sides are affected simultaneously and to the same degree, hence the diaphragm is 
not set in vibration by the variation of pressure. There is, however, another phenomenon which 
must be taken into account. Since the vibration is longitudinal, the air particles are also in 
vibration to and fro along the line of propagation, and if the diaphragm is so placed that its face 
is perpendicular to the direction of propagation, it will be set in vibration by the actual movement 
of the air particles, while if its face is parallel to the direction of propagation no vibration will 
take place. A microphone in which the diaphragm is actuated in this manner is called a velocity 
microphone. Its characteristic is that it possesses more or less marked directional properties. 


(ii) It is obviously desirable that whatever the mechanism of the microphone itself, the 
waveform of its ultimate electrical output should be a faithful copy of the waveform of the sound 
by which it is operated. In radio-telephony, the electrical output is usually required in the form 
of a voltage, current and power being of subsidiary importance. For our purpose then we may 
say that the ideal pressure microphone should possess such characteristics that the output 
voltage V, is directly proportional to the instantaneous pressure p due to the sound wave, i.e. 
V, = Kp, and correspondingly, in the velocity microphone the output voltage should be direc- 
tionally proportional to the instantaneous velocity « of the air particles, i.e.V, == Ku. No 
type of microphone fulfils the above requirement over the whole range of frequency and amplitude, 
but certain types give a satisfactory approach to the ideal between certain limits. It is however 
unfortunate, from the service point of view, that the lines of attack appear invariably to lead to 
greater weight and linear dimensions, to a less robust instrument, and to reduced sensitivity 
compared with the carbon microphone. The simplicity and sensitivity of this instrument lead 
to its almost universal adoption for aircraft R/T installations. 


Carbon microphones 


8. (i) The carbon microphones in general use may be divided into two classes, namely 
those designed for use on the ground (such as the hand press and breastplate microphones) and 
those used in the air (mask microphones). The principles are the same in both classes, the 
objects of the mask microphone being first, to leave the hands free to perform other duties during 
the act of transmission, and second, to allow the wearer to assume any position these duties 
require, e.g. he may be required to use the microphone while in a prone position. The main 
features of the hand press microphone are shown in fig. 2. It consists of a hollow metal cylinder 
which is made in two parts in order to give access to the interior. The rear end of the cylinder 
carries ebonite terminal blocks, to which are attached the ends of the flexible cable by which the 
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microphone is connected in circuit. These terminal blocks carry german silver springs by which 
contact with the microphone capsule is maintained. The capsule in turn is of aluminium and 
carries at its wider end a mica diaphragm often called the sounding board. The microphone 
button is so mounted that one electrode is rigidly held by the rear end of the capsule but is 
insulated therefrom by fibre washers, \ le the other electrode, namely that mounted upon the 
mica diaphragm of the microphone button, is held on the centre of the sounding board by nuts 
and washers. This electrode is connectu. to the metal body of the capsule by means of a flat 
copper strip; in the diagram, however, this connection is shown as a short piece of insulated 
wire. It will be seen that the lower spring contact makes directly on a threaded extension of the 
rear electrode, while the upper spring contact is in metallic connection with the front electrode 
of the microphone button. A short trumpet-shaped extension of ebonite projects to the front 
of the casing and gathers the speech waves in such a manner that the actual variation of pressure 
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Fic. 2,Cuar. XII.—Head of hand press microphone. 





upon the sounding board is greater than the variation of pressure at the open end of the mouth 
piece. The action of this mouthpiece, in conjunction with the space between its smaller end 
and the sounding board, is analogous to that of a step-up transformer. 


(ii) In the mask microphone no capsule or sounding board is fitted and the button itself 
differs in design from that shown in fig. 2. Two mica diaphragms are fitted, each carrying a 
carbon electrode. One diaphragm is mounted on each side of a circular hole in an ebonite plate, 
the space so enclosed being partly filled with carbon granules. This type of microphone is fully 
described and illustrated in the appropriate chapter of A.P. 1186, Signal Manual Part IV. With 
regard to its action, it will be seen that an increase of pressure on both diaphragms simultaneously 
will lead to a reduction in the resistance of the carbon granule pack, while the reverse effect will 
be caused by a reduction of pressyre. Thus a microphone constructed in this manner is of the 
pressure type. , 


9. The mean resistance of both the above forms of microphone button is generally of the 
order of 50 ohms, but depends to some extent upon the current flowing. It must be borne in 
mind that if the feed current (i.e. the mean steady current) exceeds about 150 milliamperes, 
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arcing will occur between the sharp edges of adjacent granules and they tend to become welded 
together ; the microphone is then said to be caked. This condition is also sometimes caused by 
the penetration of moisture into the interior of the button. In any event, it is advisable to give 
the casing of the microphone a sharp tap with the finger before commencing to speak, in order 
to shake up the granules and so restore the instrument to its most sensitive state. The use of 
feed currents higher than those tecommended for any particular type will soon cause serious 
deterioration, because the effect of arcing between the granules is to remove their sharp edges, 
upon which the sensitivity of the microphone depends. 


Audio-frequency voltage generated by carbon microphone 


10. (i) The action of a carbon microphone depends upon its variation of resistance, and the 
latter in turn upon the change of pressure upon the diaphragm due to the impressed sound wave. 
It is desirable to possess some idea of the magnitude of the effect, although an exact numerical 
treatment is very difficult. It may, however, be assumed that the diaphragm and granules 
normally exert a slight mutual pressure P, owing to the weight of the granules and the stiffness 
of the diaphragm. Let the normal resistance of the microphone be Rn ohms. An increase of 
pressure then causes a decrease of resistance and vice-versa, so that the following law may be 
expected to hold, viz. :— z 


PF 


Now consider a varying pressure = P, sin wt to be applied to the diaphragm. The resistance 
will then become Ry + 7m where 


Rn = 


ie... pees 
Rete Be teg P( +5) 
Now : 1-5+(§$) -($) -- ans ; 


te 

1+ Dp 
and if the maximum value of 4, i.e. P,, is small compared with the normal pressure P, (5) 
will be much smaller than unity, while higher powers will be absolutely negligible, and 


_*% 2.(ty 
Ra + %m = Pt! —?> +(4) } 
3 Piet ey 
eu Re {1 Bt ( 2) 
armiata(2y\.. 

or ta = Raf 5 +(4) ° 
This then is the magnitude of the variation in resistance of the microphone ; experiment shows 
that the peak pressure upon the diaphragm during ordinary speech is of the order of 30 dynes per 


squate centimetre, while the effective back pressure P of the diaphragm in a certain design was 
found to be of the order of 500 dynes per square centimetre. Suppose Rz, to be 50 ohms, then 


f _ 30 30 \*} 
ra = 501 — 555 + (500) 
== — 3 ohms (nearly) 
The feed current to the microphone in an ordinary series circuit will be 


Pitas ae 
me R + Ra t+ Io 
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where R is the D.C. resistance of the external circuit and E is the applied E.M.F.. As 7m is quite 
small compared to R + Rm, however, Jm may be regarded as being constant and equal to R = R 
The P.D. between the terminals of the microphone may be considered to consist of two com- 


ponents, namely a constant voltage Vp = R = 2 , with which we are not immediately concerned, 
m 
@ 


and a varying component vm = 7m Im. Then since p = P, sin wt, where on is the frequency of 








the sound wave acting on the diaphragm, 
: ; “ 
ta = Tn Re { — Pesgeot 4 (Poste fy!) 


Far example, if Im = 150 milliamperes, Rn = 50 ohms, P, = 30 dynes per square centimetre, 
P = 500 dynes per square centimetre, we have 
Um = +15 & 50 (— 0:06 stn wt + -0036 sin? wi) 
= — 0°45 sin wt + -027 sin® ot. 


3 
It will be observed that in obtaining a value for 7m the term ( 5) was ignored, but that it has 


been retained in deriving an approximate numerical value for the effective voltage um. The 
object of keeping it in the second instance is to show the relative amplitude of the second harmonic 
of the speech frequency. As sin? wt = $(1 — cos 2 wt), we see that the microphone also generates 


a second harmonic having an amplitude, in general, equal to 5p times that of the fundamental ; 


in the particular case under consideration, the amplitude will be a = ‘0135 volts. Harmonics 
of higher order will also be present, but provided that P, is smalt compared to P, their amplitude 
will be inconsiderable. 


(ii) Summarizing the above, then, it may be said that under the influence of a sound wave 
the carbon microphone may be considered to act as an alternating current generator, its E.M.F. 
waveform having a fundamental and a series of harmonics for each frequency contained in the 
original speech wave ; unless the pressure on the diaphragm due to the sound wave is of the 
same order as the normal pressure, the harmonics introduced by the microphone itself will be 
negligible. A more serious consequence of its non-linearity, particularly when used in noisy 
surroundings, is the phenomenon called intermodulation, which is discussed in paragraph 41. 


The condenser microphone 
11. (i) This consists of an air dielectric condenser, the capacitance of which is varied by the 


action of sound waves upon one electrode, which is made in the form of a very thin disc, usually 
of duralumin. The other electrode is a rigid brass disc, and the thickness of the dielectric is 
of the order of -002inch. Thus, if the effective diameter of the electrodes is 1-5 inches, the normal 
capacitance will be about -0002 uF. When sound waves impinge upon the diaphragm, its 
movement results in a variation of the thickness of the dielectric and a corresponding change in 
capacitance. The manner in which this change is caused to develop a varying voltage is shown 
in fig. 3. Here Eis an E.M.F. set up by a battery of some 200 volts, Z an audio-frequency choke 
of several hundred henries, which however, may be replaced by a large non-inductive resistance 
in some instances, and C the microphone. Under normal conditions the P.D. across the micro- 
phone terminals is equal to the E.M.F. of the battery, i.e. E volts. 


Let the normal capacitance of the microphone be C, = & where K is a constant and D, the 
o > 
thickness of the dielectric. When the polarizing voltage E is applied to the condenser, the 
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condenser will receive a charge Q, equal to CoE. Provided the inductance is sufficiently large, 
this charge will remain sensibly constant even if the capacitance is varied, and as a result we 
have a varying P.D. at the microphone terminals. Thus if d= D, + D sin at 


cu K _ Co 
ae D.. a De oe 
Dy (1 ap see wt) At D, wt 


Also Q = Cv = C,E where v is the P.D. at the microphone terminals. 


ens 
oe 
( +2 sin ot) 
= C, E -——-—2__+ 


Co 
= z(1 +f sin at), 


The variation of voltage at the microphone terminals is thus of the same form as the sound wave, 
if the required conditions are satisfied. Actually of course the inductance cannot entirely 


1000 





Fic. 3, Cuap. XII.—Condenser microphone. 


prevent a variation of charge, and the variation of capacitance will set up a current variation. 
The result is that v will vary in a more complex manner than the original sound wave, but the 
additional frequencies introduced will not be of large amplitude, because they are proportional 
to the second and higher powers of $ and this ratio is always much less than unity. 
9° 

(ii) In the practical form of condenser microphone the case containing the electrodes is 
hermetically sealed in order to prevent the entry of moisture and dust, arrangements being made 
to allow the normal pressure on each side of the diaphragm to be equalized. The microphone 
possesses a resonant frequency which is usually of the order of from 3 to 5 ke/s, but its response 
curve is fairly flat, e.g. taking the voltage response at 800 cycles per second as a standard, a typical 
instrument may give a response of —5 d.b. at 300 cycles per second, and + 10d.b. at its resonant 
frequency, say 4,000 cycles per second. Above this the response falls rapidly, being perhaps 
—5 d.b. at 8,000 cycles per second. The instrument obviously has a high impedance at speech 
frequencies and should work into a very high resistance load, such as the input impedance of a 
carefully designed audio-frequency amplifier. In any event, since the condenser microphone is 
of very much lower sensitivity than the carbon microphone, at least two extra stages of audio- 
frequency amplification are required in order to obtain the same output. It is usual to mount 
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the first stage as near to the microphone itself as possible to avoid the shunting effect of the 
capacitance of a long twin lead or concentric cable. The comparative insensitivity of the 
condenser microphone outweighs the advantage of its fairly uniform frequency response, except 
in circumstances where the space and weight of the ancillary apparatus is of no importance. 


The moving coil microphone 


12. In this instrument the movement of a light coil of wire in a powerful magnetic field 
produces an E.M.F. conforming in variation with the sound waves which cause the movement 
of the coil. The magnetic circuit is so arranged that the only air gap is an annular space two 
to four centimetres in diameter and about -2 centimetres wide. As shown in fig. 4, the moving 
coil is wound on a light former, which is carried by a suitable diaphragm in such a manner that 
the movement of the latter causes a variation of flux though the coil, and the production of a 
corresponding E.M.F. A fairly uniform response over a wide frequency range is achieved by 
careful design of the air chunber enclosed by the magnetic system and diaphragm; taking the 
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Fic. 4, Coap, XII.—Moving coil microphone. 





Air chamber 


response at 800 cycles per second as standard the response of a typical instrument may be —3 d.b. 
at 50 cycles per second, +- 5 d.b. in the neighbourhood of the resonant frequency (about 3,000 
cycles per second) and falling rapidly above 10,000 cycles per second. One or more subsidiary 
resonances may be observed between 3,000 and 10,000 cycles per second. The diaphragm is 
actuated partly by the change of pressure and partly by the air particle velocity and consequently 
the instrument is somewhat directional particularly at the higher frequencies, maximum response 
being obtained when the sound wave impinges perpendicularly upon the diaphragm. The instru- 
ment has a low impedance and may/be transformer-coupled to the first valve of a speech amplifier. 
It is rather more sensitive than the condenser microphone, but not nearly so sensitive as the 
carbon microphone. Both the condenser and moving coil microphones have the advantage of 
a much lower noise level compared with the carbon microphone, but unless the additional amplifier 
stages are carefully designed and operated these advantages may be offset by the additional 
amplifier noise. 


: MODULATION 
Necessity for carrier wave 


13. (i) The microphone was originally intended for use in telephonic communication between 
places connected by wire, and the audio-frequency variations of current resulting from its 
operation were conveyed from point to point in their original form. It is not possible, however, 
to radiate power at audio-frequencies over any apprec’able distance, for the energy radiated 
in the form of electro-magnetic waves by an open oscillator is proportional to the square of the 
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and a complete cycle of this variation occurs in a certain time, say JT, seconds. The frequency 


of this variation is r cycles per second and may be denoted by /4, which is the audio-frequency 
a 


at which modulation is taking place. The amplitude at any instant, say ¢ seconds from the 
instant A at which modulation commences, is %, + I, sin Zfat, or if ws = 2xf,, the amplitude 
at this instant is Io + %, sin wet. Although the amplitude of the current is no longer constant, 
its frequency is still £,, and the modulated wave form may be completely represented by the 
equation 

Sin = (Iq + Ia Sin wat) SiN et oe os oe we (1) 


The ratio Se is called the depth of modulation, or, if multiplied by 100, the percentage of 
c 


modulation. In the diagram below (fig. 5) s is equal to 0-5 and the oscillation is said to be 


modulated 50 per cent. It is usual to denote the depth of modulation by the symbol K. Hence 
equation (1) may be written 


in = (14+K sin ond) Sosinat  .. ..  .. (Q) 


(iii) Instead of regarding the modulated waveform as having a single frequency but varying 
amplitude, it is convenient to regard it as the sum of 4 number of radio-frequency oscillations 


Ob i Sel ee ae 
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Fig. 5, Cnap, XII.—Amplitude modulated wave. 


of various frequencies, each of which is of constant amplitude. There is no subterfuge in such 
a transformation ; it has been stated repeatedly that no matter how complex a wave-form may 
be, provided only that it is repetitive, it may be proved to be the sum of a number of sinusoidal 
en: In the present instance, we may make use of an expression developed in Chapter V, 
namely 


2 sin P sinQ =cos (P — Q) — cos (P+ Q) 
The sign = has been used in order to emphasise that this is not an equation but an identity, 
that is the two members are always equal no matter what values are allotted to P and 0 
The equation representing the modulated oscillation, viz. tm == (Io + Ia Sit wat) sin wot may be 
written 
tn = Sy sin wot + Ia Sin wet Sin wal. 

By the above identity, therefore, 

fn = De-sin cat + C08 (oe — on) t — $4 cos (we + a) t - ire - (3) 


The modulated oscillation is thus shown to be the sum of three component oscillations, each of 
constant amplitude, namely :— - 


(4) The original carrier current, of amplitude %, and frequency fo = x 
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(6) An oscillation of constant amplitude oe the frequency of which is less than 


that of the carrier by an amount equal to f,, the frequency of the modulation. This is 
called the lower side-frequency. 


(c) An oscillation of constant amplitude 2s, the frequency of which is greater than 


that of the carrier by an amount equal to f,. This is called the upper side-frequency. 


it will be noted that the modulation frequency f, is in the audio-frequency range, while f, is 


a radio-frequency ; the upper and lower side-frequencies being (f; + fa) and (/, — fa) respectively 
are both radio-frequencies. 


15. In order to prove that the sum of the above three component oscillations gives the 
modulated oscillation of fig. 5, fig. 6 has been-prepared. The two oscillations os COs (we ++ wa) t 


and ve cos (w, — ws) ¢ are shown at (a), the former oscillation commencing 180° out of phase 
with the latter in order to comply with the negative sign prefixed to it in equation (3) above. 


AAAAAAARAARA 


(a) Upper and lower side frequencies 


t t 


(b) Sum of side frequencies 





(c) Carmer and sum of side frequencies 


(d) Sum of carmer and side frequencies 


Fic. 6, Cuap. XIJ.—Synthesis of modulated wave. 
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The sum of these two is shown at (6). This result is identical with that obtained in heterodyne 
reception when the incoming and local oscillations are of equal amplitude. The frequency of the 
individual waves forming each “ beat ” is the mean of the two component frequencies, namely 


a ee = = = 2f., ie. it is equal to that of the carrier. Again, the 
Ie Ie 
number of beats per second is equal to the difference between the two frequencies, being equal to 


= (o + a) — (we — oa) = ~~ = 2f,, hence there are two complete beats in the time 
occupied by one audio-frequency cycle. A point of great importance in the theory of modulation, 
although of no significance in heterodyne reception, is the change of phase which occurs at the 
instant at which one beat is concluded and the next is commenced. These instants are indicated 
by arrows in the figure. 


16. In fig. 6c, the beats formed as described above are superimposed upon the carrier 
oscillation in order to show the effect of this change of phase. During the time 
taken by the first beat, the ‘carrier and beat oscillations are in phase, and the amplitude 
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Fic, 7, Cuap. XII.—Response of wavemeter to carrier and side frequencies, 


of the resultant, which is initially 7, gradually rises to a value 9%, + %., and then falls again, 
reaching its original value J, at the end of the first beat. Owing to the change of phase 
at this instant, during the next beat the carrier and beat oscillations are 180° out of phase with 
each other, and the amplitude of their sum falls to J, — % at the middle of the beat. The 
amplitude then increases, and attains the value %. when the end of the beat is reached, the 
foregoing cycle of events being then repeated. The sum of the three component oscillations 
is shown in fig. 6d and it is seen to be identical with the original modulated oscillation in fig.5. 
When an aerial is carrying an oscillatory current, sinusoidally modulated by a fairly high audio 
frequency, the carrier oscillation and the upper and lower side-frequencies can be separately 
identified by a wavemeter, provided that its oscillatory circuit has a high magnification. Fig. 7 
shows the response of such a wavemeter in a particular instance, the carrier frequency being 
339 kc/s and the modulating audio frequency 3 kc/s. It is seen that, in accordance with the 
foregoing analysis, the side-frequencies are respectively 3 kc/s above and below the carrier 
frequency. This experiment was actually performed to demonstrate the objective existence 
of the side-frequencies. The fact that the wavemeter response at the upper side-frequency is 
somewhat higher than that at the lower does not mean that the amplitudes of these components 
are unequal, but merely signifies that the magnification of the wavemeter—and probably that 
of the aerial circuit also—is slightly greater at 342 kc/s than at 336 kc/s. 
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17 We have now seen that the modulation of a carrier by 4 single audio frequency results 
in the production of two radio-frequency oscillations in addition to the original carrier. Suppose 
now that the carrier is simultaneously modulated by two audio frequencies. Each of these will 
give rise to an upper side-frequency and a lower side-frequency and, in general, every audio- 
frequency oscillation by which the carrier is modulated gives rise to a pair of side-frequencies, 
those higher than the carrier frequency being collectively referred to as the upper side-band, and 
those lower than the carrier frequency being called the lower side-band. For example, if the 
carrier frequency is 100 kc/s and it is simultaneously modulated by frequencies of 250, 480 and 
1,200 cycles per second, the modulated oscillation would contain all the following components :-— 


(i) The carrier frequency .. .. .. — .. 1,000,000 cycles per sec. 


(ii) The upper side-band 1,000,000 +- 250 = 1,000,250 
1,000,000 + 480 = 1,000,480 
1,000,000 + 1,200 = 1,001,200 


(iii) The lower side-band 3 we - .. 1,000,000— 250= 999,750 
1,000,000 — 480= 999,520 
1,000,000 — 1,200 = 988,800 


The complex vibrations of speech and music can be resolved into a number of sinusoidal variations, 
and when a carrier oscillation is modulated in accordance with the frequencies of these sound 
waves, the side-bands consist of a pair of radio-frequency oscillations for each constituent 
(sinusoidal) audio-frequency component of the sound wave. When a carrier oscillation is 
subjected to modulation by several audio-frequencies simultaneously, some care is needed in 
speaking of the depth or percentage of modulation, in fact these terms can only be used with 

when dealing with sinusoidal modulation by a single frequency. The point is best 
iiaseeetet By actual examples, such as are shown in figs. 8, 9 and 10, to which further reference 

m eo 


Power in carrier and side-bands 


18. The total energy contained in a modulated wave is the sum of the energies carried 
by the components of different frequencies, so that if, for example, we have an aerial circuit 
whose radiation resistance is R ohms, and J, is the R.M.S. catrier current, the power radiated 
by the carrier alone is JR watts. Now suppose the wave to be modulated to a depth of unity, 


the R.M.S. value of each side component will be 3 and the total power radiated by the side- 


frequencies will be (F ; Rx2=< ae The total power radiated in the completely modulated 


wave is therefore (1+ 34) AR = 3 IR, of which only one-third is carried by the side- 


frequencies and two-thirds by the carrier uency. Now instead of a completely modulated 
wave, for which K = 1, let us consider one modulated to a depth of less than unity. The carrier 


will radiate 7R watts, as before, and each side-frequency, having an R.M.S. value o* will 


' 7 K'h R 
radiate (F# R watts, the total side-band power being therefore —-5*— watts. The 








total power contained in the wave is now equal to 2R (1 + ) so that the power in the side 





a ° ° . 
frequencies is 5 - xi of the total power. Since the required intelligence is conveyed entirely 


by the side-frequencies, the effective signalling range-is rapidly reduced by a reduction in the 
depth of modulation, From this point of view it would appear desirable to modulate to a depth 
of unity, but in practice it is ania bo aim at not more than about 80 per cent. This is partly on 
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account of certain difficulties which arise in reception, partly because provision must be made 
for a considerable variation in the intensity of the modulating sound, but chiefly because in 
practice the latter is rarely of sinusoidal wave-form. For distortionless transmission, the envelope 
of the radio-frequency oscillation must be identical with the wave-form of the audio-frequency 
variation. This will not be so, even with sinusoidal modulation, if the variation of amplitude 
exceeds the amplitude of the carrier. Thus in fig. 8a, the variation of amplitude is equal to 1-5 
3; the envelope of the resulting radio-frequency oscillation is far from sinusoidal, and after 
detection would be found to contain a pronounced second harmonic. In, practice however the 
wave-form shown in fig. 8a cannot be produced by ordinary methods of modulation. Under the 
conditions indicated, the usual result is a total cessation of oscillation during the “‘ overlap ” 
period, asin fig. 8b. Such a wave is said to be over-modulated. 
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19. Assuming that a wave is completely modulated, more energy is radiated in the side-bands 
of a flat-topped wave than in one of peaky form. Figs. 9 and 10 show the components and 
resultant modulated wave when modulation is caused by a fundamental audio frequency and its 
third harmonic, the relative phase in fig. 9 corresponding to fig. 1a, and in fig. 10 to that of fig. 1b. 
Taking fig. 9 first, the carrier wave has an amplitude of #, say, and the fundamental side 


frequency 7, is equal to 2 It can be shown that a third harmonic having an amplitude 


a= 9 = Eo can be added without over-modulation. Then if the radiation resistance of 
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the aerial is R as before, the power in the carrier is om in the fundamental side-frequencies 

HR ‘ : fens : AR 
2 ( 2x a) and in the third harmonic side-frequencies 2 a 
bands is to the power in the cartier as 2 (144) is to 1 or -58 to 1. This may be compared 


with -33 to 1 for sinusoidal modulation (paragraph 18). If, however, the phase of the third 
harmonic is reversed, giving rise to the peaky wave form shown in fig. 10, and the third harmonic 
is still to have an amplitude equal toZ &,, the amplitude of the fundamental itself must be less 
than ve, otherwise over modulation will occur. A simple calculation shows that for complete 








. Thus the power in the side- 


modulation, 2, = 9, and J, = 2 9, = 5 Iu so that the power in the side-bands is to the 


2 2 
power in the carrier as 2 | (3) + (3) } : 1 or -296 to 1. From these two.examples it may 


be deduced that a perfectly square-topped wave would have the greatest ratio of side-band to 
carrier power ; it can be shown that if such a wave is completely modulated the side-bands 
contain the same amount of power as the carrier. 


Increase of aerial current during modulation 


20. Since during modulation the power in the aerial circuit is continually varying, the aerial 
current must also vary. In paragraph 18 it was shown that the power in the aerial circuit is 


2 
proportional to J? (1 + +) where J, is the unmodulated R.MLS. aerial current. It follows 
therefore that during modulation the R.M.S. aerial current will rise to some value Jy where 


K2 
woh f+ 


Thus if K = 1, the aerial ammeter will indicate an increase of aerial current amounting to only 
22-5 per cent; for lower depths of modulation the increase in aerial current will be still less 
marked. The formula given above is strictly applicable only when the wave is sinusoidally 
modulated. If the modulation is caused by a flat-topped audio-frequency wave, complete 
modulation will give rise to a 40 per cent. increase in aerial current. During an actual R/T 
transmission, however, the aerial current should never show even a momentary increase of this 
order, for the depth of modulation and audio-frequency wave-form are never constant over 
periods comparable with the “lag” of the aerial ammeter. We may estimate the probable 
increase of aerial current, under correct working conditions, as follows. Since it is desirable to 
limit the peak modulation to 80 per cent., the mean depth of modulation may be taken as 40 
per cent. Taking the average depth over a period of several seconds, as distinct from the mean 
depth, we must allow for intervals between words, say 20 per cent. of the total time, thus the 
average depth will be about -8 of the mean depth. Inserting K = -32 in the formula, we find 


—— a 
Iam taf +> 


= 1-05 Io. 


Although obtained by a very approximate method, this figure agrees with the results obtained on 
a correctly adjusted transmitter during speech modulation. A 5 per cent. increase ‘of aerial 
current is not noticeable in a transmitter fitted with the usual thermo or hot-wire ammeter ; 
during modulation, the pointer of such an instrument may be in a state of barely perceptible 
vibration, but the occurrence of violent movements indicates that the aerial oscillations are 
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intermittent. This in turn shows that setious over-modulation is taking place, as will be seen 
on reference to fig. 8b. Similar considerations apply to the modulated stages of frequency- 
controlled transmitters, without regard to the manner in which the modulation is performed. 


Methods of modulation 


21. Assuming that we have at our disposal a generator of radio-frequency oscillations, such 


a simple C.W, transmitter in which the key terminals have been bridged by a conducting link, 
the radiated wave may be modulated by several different methods. In discussing these it will 
be assumed that a carbon microphone is used to convert the sound waves into electrical impulses 
in some portion of the circuit. 


(i) Variation of aerial resistance.—The simplest method of modulation is to connect 
the microphone directly in series with the aerial or in the earth lead as shown in fig. Ila. 
When no speech is taking place, a continuous wave is radiated from the aerial, but on 
speaking into the microphone, the resulting variation in its resistance causes a corresponding 
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Fic. 11, Cnap, XII.—Modulation by variation of aerial resistance. 


variation in aerial current and therefore of the power radiated. The amplitude of the 
aerial current will vary in accordance with the wave-form of thé sound waves impressed 
upon the microphone and after detection at the receiver, an audio-frequency current of 
the same wave-form will be obtained. This will of course actuate the reproducing device, 
i.e. telephones or loud speaker, and so the original speech wave-form will be reproduced. 
This method is of little practical importance for several reasons. First, if an ordinary 
carbon microphone is used, its resistance is added to that of the aerial circuit, and this 
will in itself necessitate a large increase in power input to the transmitter if the same 
cartier power is required as is obtained in the absence of the microphone. Second, the 
microphone must be capable of carrying the whole aerial current, and this prohibits the 
use of a carbon microphone of ordinary design, which will only handle a feed current of a 
few hundred milliamperes without overheating. Third, the variation of microphone 
resistance is small compared with its mean resistance, and the variation of aerial current 
will be small compared with its mean value, hence only a small depth of modulation is 
obtainable. Some improvement is obtainable by coupling the microphone to the aerial 
circuit indirectly, (fig. 11b), but even then the utility of the method is limited to low powers 
and low depths of modulation. 
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(ii) Variation of anode potential—As an alternative, the microphone may be caused 
to vary the anode supply voltage to the oscillator valve ; a simple circuit by which this 
may be achieved is given in fig. 12, in which a self-oscillatory transmitter provides the 
carrier frequency aerial current. In series with the H.T. supply is included the secondary 
winding of an iron-core transformer, the primary circuit of which contains a microphone 
and battery. When the microphone is quiescent the amplitude of the aerial current 
depends upon the H.T. supply voltage, and if the latter is constant the carrier wave 
will be of unvarying amplitude. On speaking into the microphone, the variations in its 
resistance cause variations of current in the primary winding of the transformer and 
consequent variation of magnetic flux. A corresponding E.M.F. will be induced in the 
secon winding, the wave-form of which will closely resemble that of the original 
sound wave. The supply voltage to the oscillator valve is no longer constant, but consists 
of this induced E.M.F. superimposed upon the H.T. supply voltage. As the amplitude of 
the aerial current is proportional to the anode-filament P.D. it is apparent that the radiated 
wave will be modulated at the speech frequency. This method isof no practical importance 
owing to the limited depth of modulation obtainable ; as a first approximation it may be 
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assumed that in order to attain 100 per cent. modulation the peak value of the transformer 
secondary E.M.F. should be equal to the constant voltage derived from the H.T. supply. 
This is impossible with oscillators having a supply voltage higher than about 50 volts, 
but the method forms the basis of the system known as choke control modulation. 

(iii) Choke control modulation This system is similar in principle to that just described 
but may be utilized in transmitters of the highest powers used in service or commercial 
practice. 


(iv) Grid bias modulation.—This system is suitable for use in low power transmitters, 
particularly where the primary function is C.W. or 1.C.W. telegraphy, and R/T is only 


occasionally required. ‘ 
The two latter are in extensive use in service R/T transmitters. 


Action of choke control modulator 

22. (i) The circuit of a simple form of transmitter using this form of modulation is given in 
fig. 13, in which O is the oscillator valve and M is called the modulator valve. The iron-core 
inductance L,, which is called the speech choke, is in series with the anode of the modulator 
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valve and also in series with the anode of the oscillator valve. The microphone with its trans- 
former is arranged to supply speech-frequency voltages between grid and filament of the modulator 
valve, and the action may be outlined as follows. When the microphone is quiescent, the 
anode-filament P.D. of the oscillator valve is constant, and the oscillator valve maintains an 
unmodulated aerial current. When sound vibrations impinge upon the microphone diaphragm, 
the grid-filament P.D. of the modulator valve will vary at the frequency of the said. waves, 
These changes in grid-filamient P.D. result in corresponding variations in the anode current of the 
modulator valve, and consequently of similar but amplified variations of P.D. between the 
terminals of the iron-core inductance L,. As this choke is also in series with the H.T. supply 
to the oscillator valve, the anode-filament P.D. of the latter will also vary at speech frequency. 
The amplitude of the aerial current will then vary in like manner, i.e. will be modulated at the 
frequency of the original sound wave impressed upon the microphone. 
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Fic. 13, Cuap. XII.—Choke control modulation. 


{ii) Although in this simple explanation of the principle of choke control modulation it is 
stated that the function of the modulator valve is to set up variations of voltage across the speech 
choke, in reality the modulator valve is called upon to vary the power supply to the oscillator. 
It must therefore function as a power amplifier, and the depth of modulation depends upon the 
amount of power which the modulator valve is able to deliver. It is desirable that the relation 
between the amplitude of the radio-frequency oscillation and the anode supply voltage to the 
oscillator valve shall be a linear one, as in fig. 14, in which the amplitude of the oscillatory current 
in the aerial circuit is plotted against the anode-filament P.D. of the oscillator valve. The 
‘* curve ’’ connecting these quantities is a straight line through the origin. If, as in the diagram, 
the anode-filament P.D. varies sinusoidally at speech frequency, the amplitude of the aerial 
oscillations will vary in the same manner and will possess a sinusoidal envelope. An approach 
to this ideal relationship is achieved by operating the oscillator with a large negative grid bias 
obtained by the condenser and leak method. Under these conditions the amplitude of the 
oscillatory anode-filament P.D. is only slightly less than the anode supply voltage, so that the 
desired linear relationship is closely approached. 
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Load on modulator 


23. The load into which the modulator valve must deliver power is best appreciated by 
fe-arranging fig. 13. So far as audio-frequency currents are concerned the inductances £, and 
L, offer no appreciable impedance, and may be neglected. The output circuit of the modulator 
then consists of the speech choke Ly, in parallel with which is a capacitance consisting of the 
mains condenser C, and earth condenser C, in series. The anode A.C. resistance of the oscillator 
valve is, in effect, in parallel with the condenser C, and acts as a purely resistive impedance at 
audio-frequencies, hence the equivalent circuit becomes that shown in fig. 15a. As the mains 
condenser C, is always very large compared to the earth condenser C, the circuit may be further 
simplified, becoming that of fig. 15b. The load impedance into which the modulator valve is 
called upon to supply power is therefore a very flatly-tuned parallel resonant or rejector circuit, 
the flat tuning being of course due to the damping imposed by the anode A.C. resistance, 7, 
of the oscillator valve. 


. v 
, 


Fic. 14, Cnap. KII.—Ideal relation between anode voltage and aerial oscillations, 


Amplitude of aerial current 





Power in carrier and sidebands 

24. The power relations for operation under the ideal conditions shown in fig. 14 may be 
summarized in the statement that the power required to generate the carrier wave is delivered 
directly to the oscillator valve by the source of H.T. supply, while the power required to generate 
the side-bands of the modulated wave (although derived from the source of H.T. supply) is 
delivered in the form of an audio-frequency power output by the modulator valve. When 
no alternating E.M.F. is generated in the speech choke the power supplied to the oscillator valve 
is P; = E, I; where E; is the voltage of the H.T. supply and J; the average anode current. If 
the oscillator is working at an efficiency of n, the output power will be Po =  P;. During 
modulation the modulator valve must supply to the oscillator valve the power which is required 
to vary the anode voltage of the latter ; for 100 per cent. sinusoidal modulation the peak value 
of the voltage induced in the ch choke must be equal to the steady component of the anode 
voltage E;. For this depth of modulation the carrier power is twice the power carried by the 
side-bands and consequently the power output of the modulator valve must be equal to one-half 
the input power to the oscillator under normal (i.e. unmodulated) conditions. With a lower 
depth of modulation (K < 1) the power output of the modulator will be proportional to K?. 
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Thus if the oscillator takes 60 watts from the source of supply during quiescent periods, the 
modulator will give 100 per cent. modulation if its output power is 30 watts. If, however, the 
modulator valve has a power output of only 7-5 watts, it will modulate the carrier to a depth of 


only ,/738 = +5 or 50 per cent. 





(b) 


Fie. 15, Caap, XII.—Equivalent circuit of choke control modulator. 


25. If the output is to be completely modulated, the oscillator valve must be operated at an 
anode voltage E; somewhat below that permissible for the generation of undamped oscillations, 
and the permissible power dissipation is also somewhat smaller. The reduction of anode voltage 
is necessitated by the fact that during complete modulation the input power is 50 per cent. greater 
than during quiescent periods, aud the anode dissipation increases in the same proportion. Let 
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the permissible dissipation of the oscillator valve be P, watts, and its input and output powers P, 
and P, watts respectively, then 





Po = No Pi 
PL=P—P, 
1 
Ele ares © 
and Po = a Py 
1— % 


If this is the power output of the oscillator valve when completely modulated, the power P, in 
the carrier will be two-thirds of this and therefore 


es 270 
Fos 3(1 — no) ee 
and the input power to the oscillator is 
P, =P ay 


To 3(1 = 1%) -™ 
For complete sinusoidal modulation. the output P, of the modulator valve is one-half this or 


1 
Pa = 30 — 1 Pt 


and if 7m is the efficiency of the modulator valve the input to the latter is . times its output. The 
im 


input to the modulator must therefore be Py = 22, or 
im 


1 
Py = =| Pu. 
a 31m (1 — no) = 
It is important to remember that if a power amplifier is to operate without appreciable distortion 
its theoretical efficiency cannot exceed 25 per cent., while in practice it is more likely to be only 
about 20 per cent. If modulator and escillator valves are of the same type, it is necessary to use 


at least three valves in parallel in the modulator valve in order to modulate to a depth of unity 
the carrier generated by a single valve. 


Example :—Using valves having a permissible dissipation P,, of 100 watts, if the oscillator 
efficiency is 60 per cent., and the modulator efficiency 20 per cent., find the maximum power which 
can be generated in the carrier, and the power input and output of the modulator in order to 
modulate the carrier sinusoidally to a depth of unity. 

6 
1~— -6 
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Carrier power x 100 


6 
xqXx 100 


3 
2 
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100 watts. 

1 1 

3° 16 
= 83-3 watts. 

The modulator efficiency being 20 per cent., the modulator input will be five times this or 416-5 

watts. During periods in which modulation is not actually occurring, the modulator valves are 


required to dissipate the whole of the input, and therefore, even if four modulator valves are 
connected in parallel, there will be a slight tendency to overheating. 


Modulator output 





x 100 
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Variation of load impedance with frequency 


26. It has been stated, with reference to figs. 13 and 15, that the anode load impedance, into 
which the modulator delivers power, is a flatly tuned rejector circuit, and its numerical value and 
power factor will vary with the frequency. The variation in numerical value, in a particular 
instance, is shown by the full line curve of fig. 16. This curve was calculated by an approximate 
graphical method, assuming that L, = 10 henries, C, = -007 uF, rq (oscillator valve) = 20,000 
ohms. At first glance it might appear that the power output of the modulator valve would also 
vary considerably with the frequency, but this is not so, because the effect of the power factor is 
not apparent from this curve. The maximum power output will be obtained when the anode 
A.C. resistance 7, of the oscillator valve is equal to that of the modulator valve, which will be 
denoted by 7m. Maximum undistorted output, however, is obtained when 72 = 27m (see 
Chapter XI). No matter what the ratio of 7, to 7_ may be, the greatest output is always obtained 
at the resonant frequency of the circuit L, C,, and the output falls off rapidly at frequencies below 
resonance owing to the shunting effect of the speech choke upon the load résistance 7,. At 
frequencies above resonance, however, the choke has little effect, and the shunting effect of the 
condenser C, causes a slight reduction in output which, however, is not serious except at the very 
highest audio-frequencies. The curve shown in dotted line in fig. 16 has been calculated for the 
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Fic. 16, CHap. XII.—Load impedance and output power of modulator at various frequencies. 


constants already used, and assuming 7, = 27m. It shows the power output at various frequencies 
as a percentage of the output at the resonant frequency. An increase in the ratio 2 will give more 


m 
uniform frequency response at the expense of a reduction of the peak output, while a decrease in 
this ratio will give a greater peak output with a corresponding increase in both frequency and 
amplitude distortion. It should be appreciated that the departure from even response at different 
frequencies is a measure of the frequency distortion of the circuit. The increase of amplitude 


distortion which follows a reduction in the ratio z= is caused by the increased curvature of the 


Dm 
dynamic characteristic of the modulator valve owing to the reduction of load resistance. When 
the respective values of rm and 7, are such that the desired matching conditions are not satisfied, 
either a two-coil audio-frequency transformer, or a suitable auto-transformer may be employed as 
a coupling between the modulator valve and its output circuit, as shown in figs. 17a and 17b 
respectively. : 
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Modulation of trequency-controlled transmitter 


27. With the present-day requirements of constant carrier frequency, the simple choke 
control modulator circuit with direct aerial excitation -has been largely supplanted by circuits 
in which some form of master-oscillator is employed, the aerial receiving its excitation through 
one or more stages of radio-frequency power amplification. The modulation may be introduced 
either in the master-oscillator itself or in one of the amplifier stages. Fig. 18 gives the skeleton 
diagram of a transmitter in which the master-oscillator stage is modulated. Oscillations of the 
desired carrier frequency are maintained by the triode T,. The speech-frequency voltage from 
the microphone transformer is first amplified by the sub-modulator valve T, which is resistance- 
capacitance coupled to the modulator valve T,. The speech choke L, is common to the anode 
circuits of both the master-oscillator and the modulator valves, thus setting up an audio- 
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Fic. 17, Caap. XIT.—Alternative circuit arrangements of choke control modulator. 





frequency power variation of the radio-frequency oscillation generated in the circuit L, C,. 
The resistance R is fitted in order that the mean operating anode voltage of the master-oscillator 
shall be below that of the modulator valve. We have already seen that the audio-frequency 
voltage generated in the speech choke may be nearly but not quite equal to the applied H.T. 
voltage of the modulator valve, in practice usually about 85 per cent. If then the anode voltage 
of the master-oscillator is only 85 per cent. of that of the modulator valve, the speech voltage 
across L, will cause the radio-frequency oscillation in L, C, to be modulated to a depth of unity. 
The master-oscillator derives its grid bias from a condenser and leak resistance. As stated in 
Chapter IX, this method of biasing an oscillator valve tends to give a constant input conductance 
and is therefore conducive to frequency stability. In the power amplifier, however, the mean 
grid bias must be maintained at a constant value irrespective of the instantaneous input grid 
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swing, otherwise the valve will be overheated during periods of low depth of modulation, and 
therefore, in this particular circuit, battery biasis used. The frequency stability of a well-designed 
circuit of this type is considerably better than when direct aerial excitation is used, but where 
space, weight and cost are not of primary importance, it is capable of further improvement. 


28. For the highest degree of frequency stability, it is desirable to maintain the-anode voltage 
of the master-oscillator at a very steady value, modulating at some later stage. Even then it is 
possible that the variation in input impedance of the modulator valve may react on the master- 
oscillator in such a manner as to cause frequency variation. This possibility may be removed 
by the interposition of a buffer or isolator stage between the modulated stage and the master- 
oscillator, and the circuit diagram of an R/T transmitter of this kind is shown in fig. 19. It 
comprises a master-oscillator stage, driven by the valve T,, and supplying grid excitation to th2 
buffer valve T;. The speech voltages are amplified by the submodulator valve T, and are applied 
to the modulator valve T, as in the circuit previously discussed. The buffer valve in turn supplies 
excitation to the modulated amplifier valve T,, the speech choke being common to the anode 
circuits of the valves T, and Ty. The modulated amplifier T, is operated under Class C 
conditions, although if provision is made for complete modulation by a flat-topped audio- 
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Fic. 18, Cuap. XII.—R/T transmitter with choke control of master oscillator. 


frequency wave the average efficiency of this stage will be less than 40 per cent. The modulator 
must be capable of supplying an amount of power equal to the output of the modulated amplifier, 
and also of dissipating the whole of its direct current input during periods when no modulation 
is taking place. Hence the valve T, must be capable of dissipating considerably more power than 
any of the valves immediately associated with it. The modulated output of the valve T, is 
raised to the desired power level by linear amplifiers, which are operated under B class conditions 
but without running into the grid current region. Two such stages are shown in the diagram. 
The efficiency of each stage is comparatively low, being only about one-half of that obtainable 
in a C.W. amplifier. With the valves rated as shown in the diagram, the output of the final 
linear amplifier would be only about 100 watts. Higher efficiency can be obtained only by 
operating under conditions which give rise to appreciable distortion. 


Grid bias modulation 
29. This method is not suitable for high power transmitters but possesses an advantage 
over choke control modulation in that no separate modulator valve is required. It is possiblic 
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to employ grid bias modulation in a self-oscillatory transmitter, provided that the mean grid 
bias is maintained at a constant value, but this application is of little practical importance. 
The action will be explained with reference to a transmitter controlled by a valve master- 
oscillator, the essential features of the circnit being shown in fig. 20. In this diagram T, is the 
master-oscillator valve and T, the power amplifier. Oscillations are generated in the circuit 
L, C, and radio-frequency variations of grid-filament P.D. are applied to the amplifying valve 
via the adjustable coupling between L, and Ly. These voltage variations cause variations of 
anode current in the amplifying valve, and consequent impulses of voltage in the aerial circuit, 
the latter being maintained in oscillation by energy drawn from the H.T. supply. The grid- 
filament potential of the amplifier valve is also varied at speech frequency by means of the 
microphone, the latter being included in the primary circuit of a suitable step-up transformer. 
When speech is not taking place, a steady current is established in the circuit comprised by 
the microphone battery, the microphone itself and the primary winding of the transformer, 
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Fic. 20, Cuap. XII.—R/T transmitter with grid bias modulation. 


but of course no secondary E.M.F. is generated by this steady current. On speaking into the 
microphone, however, the variation of resistance causes corresponding changes in the current, 
which in turn set up a varying flux in the core of the transformer, and an E.M.F. is generated 
in the secondary winding, the wave form of the secondary E.M.F. closely resembling that of the 
speech applied to the microphone. As the secondary winding is connected between grid and 
filament of the amplifier valve, the grid-filament P.D.of the latter is varied at the speech frequency 
as well as at radio frequency. 


30. The effect of the speech-frequency grid-filament P.D. upon the anode current of the 
valve depends upon (i) the curvature of the J, — Vg characteristic and (ii) the chosen mean 
operating point on the curve. Suppose the operating conditions to be as shown in fig. 21, in 
which the J, — V, curve is assumed to be perfectly straight, and the excursions of grid voltag.. 
to be limited. The grid-filament voltage consists of three components, namely (i) the ‘steady 
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bias voltage E,, (ii) the audio-frequency speech voltage of amplitude Ws, (iii) the radio-frequency 
voltage of amplitude ¥*, due to the master-oscillator. Over the limited range of gr’d voltage 
shown, the characteristics may be represented by the equation 4, = gm vg. 


As v= Ee tT, sin ont +7, sin of 
Thus the anode current is merely the sum of a steady component, an audio-frequency component 
and a radio-frequency component and is not of modulated wave-form. We may therefore 


conclude that if the excursions of grid voltage and anode current are confined to the straight 
portion of the characteristic, modulation will not be effected. 
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Fi. 21, Cuap, XI1.—Operating conditions failing to produce modulation. 


“ Square-law ’? modulation 


31. The I, — V, characteristics of most triodes are approximately parabolic over that portion 
of the grid voltage lying in the region of negative grid-filament voltage. A fairly complete 
study of the modulation obtainable with a characteristic of this type is of great assistance in 
understanding the general principles both of modulation and the detection of modulated waves. 
The characteristic shown in fig. 22 is a close approximation to the static I, — V, curve of a 
V.T. 25 valve and may be represented by the equation 


2 
fn = 360 + Gg Pee 


During modulation, the total voltage applied to the grid is 
vy = E,+Vq sin ot +7, sin ot 
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as before ; in the diagram, E, = — 50 volts, 7%, = 25 volts and 7, = 20 volts. Equation (1) 
may be expressed in a more general form as 


a=L- Fut HH) us gy. de de eh. ae 


in which J, is the anode current at V, = 0 (360 milliamperes in the given curve) and E, is the 
“ cut-off” grid voltage, ie. the grid voltage necessary to reduce the anode current to zero. 
E, must be allotted its correct sign in numerical work. Labour is also economized by writing 
b= — 2 and c= al. so that equation (2) becomes 
EB. EY 
% = I, (1 + bu, + ¢ v3) ee oe oe ee ee ee ee (3) 





Fic, 22, Crap. XII.—‘' Square law ” grid bias modulation. 
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Inserting the above \ lue for v,, equation (3) becomes 


ta=I,{1 +b{ FE, +V%a sin ot +V, sin ot 
+e. Eg tVs sin ost + V, sin wt 2] 

In[1 +0 Eg +50. sin ont + OV, sin ot 

+c Hi + 2c Ey (Vs sin wat + V, sin o,t) 

+6 (Vs sin wat +, sin ot)?] 
Io[1 +5 Eg +bVs sin wat + bY, sin ot 

+cE2+2cE,V sin ot +2¢E,V,; sin of 

+c ¥? sin® wat + 26VaYV, sin wat sin wrt 

+ ¢¥? sin® wf]. 

$2. This somewhat complicated expression gives the instantaneous value of the anode 

current and may now be resolved into a steady component and varying components. Only 


those containing “ sin w, ¢” can possibly cause radio-frequency impulses in the anode circuit. 
Ignoring the common factor J,, the terms of interest are therefore bV*, sin w,t,2¢ E,W; sin wrt, 


2c W, V. sin wat sin wf and c ¥? sin? wt. The latter term is equal to = (1 — cos 2 o,#). 


It is responsible for a second harmonic variation of anode current but will not affect the aerial 
circuit appreciably. Hence the important terms are (6 + 2¢ E,) 7, sin w,¢ and 2¢ 7, 7, sin 
Wat sin wt. The radio-frequency variation of anode current is in fact represented by the equation 
= I [(b +2c E,) +20%, sin ont] V°; sin wt 
or 4, = (1 +K sin wat) (6 + 2c Ey) 1p Vz sin od, .. “3 (4) 
which will be remembered as the equation of a modulated wave, the carrier aniviltwas being 
(6 +2c¢ E,) I, ¥*,, and the depth of modulation K, where 
_ 2¢V, 
c= +2cE, 
2 
te 
2 OE 
TE oe 
inte = 
= Ey + Eg 
Bearing in mind that both E, and E, are negative and must be allotted their correct signs in 
numerical calculation this may he written 


K= 


I 





eo 
| Eo] — | Be] 
the upright lines denoting that the numerical value of the enclosed quantity is to be inserted 
without regard to its sign. 
In 1 ae. 22 | E. | =120 volts, | E, | =50 volts, ¥, = 25 volts, hence the depth of modulation 


sa [20 — 50 = 707 +3575 or 35-75 per cent. 


33. It must be remembered that the parabolic equation 1, = J, (1 + bv, +c v2) onlv 
holds if the grid bias and grid swing are so adjusted that the total grid voltage never reaches a 


negative value exceeding the “ cut-off ’’ voltage. The total grid swing is 2 (¥%.-+%,). The 
grid potential base line available to accommodate the n ative half of this swing is the difference 
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between Z, and E,, and so the maximum permissible grid swing is such that *% +7, = 
E, |—| E,|. With the mean bias fixed at —50 volts, as in the diagram (fig 22) 
Eo |—| £,| = 70, and /, +Y7, may be 70 volts but not more. Provided that operation 
takes place wholly within the parabolic region, therefore. the depth of modulation with the 
maximum permissible grid swing 1s 


Wa 
VaotV: 


which approaches unity as the amplitude. of the radio-frequency component of input voltag: 
approaches zero The amplitudes of the radio-frequency components of anode current will 
then of course also approach zero. For maximum modulated output we require that the 
modulation term, 2c ¥°, ¥*; shall be as large as possible consistent with the maximum permissible 
value of YW, +V¥,. It is apparent that the maximum modulated output will occur when 7, 
and ¥, are equal, and the depth of modulation is then only 50 per cent. The amplitude of the 
catrier-frequency component of anode current has been shown to be (6 + 2c E,) ¥, Io. In 


K= 


the given example this is (% = ae < 20 x 360 = 70 milliamperes, which agrees with the 
value shown in the diagram. The amplitude of each side-band component is Zest or 


12-5 milliamperes,which however is not immediately obvious from an examination of the diagram 
because the large amplitude of the audio-frequency variation of anode current tends to mask 
the amplitude of radio-frequency variation. The value can be found as follows. The total 
variation of anode current, at the positive peak of the audio-frequency cycle, is 190 milliamperes, 


and at the negative peak is 90 milliamperes. The amplitude of each side-band is 
“ee = 12-5 milliamperes. 


34. It will be observed that the above calculations have been made with the aid of the 
assumed static J, — V, characteristic. The dynamic characteristic must not be used because 
the anode circuit load is not the same for all the component variations of effective anode 
circuit voltage. If, as is the case in all practical circuits, the anode load is an oscillatory circuit 


tuned to the frequency a its dynamic resistance at any radio frequency os near but not 


272 
necessarily equal to a will be Ra = = = ohms. At radio frequencies considerably larger 





than this, e.g. of the order of the second harmonic of = the anode circuit impedance will 


be negligible owing to the low reactance of the aerial capacitance at these frequencies, while 
at audio-frequencies the anode circuit simply offers a few ohms resistance. The amplitude of 
the carrier and side band variations of anode current will therefore be less than that calculated 
Ta 
tat Ra’ 
particular grid swing and is analogous to the conversion resistance of a frequency-changing 
valve (Chapter XI). As these currents act as the supply to a rejector circuit, the circulating 


above in the ratio 





where 7, is the average anode A.C. resistance of the valve for the 


current in the latter will be approximately = times as great as the supply current. For 


example, assuming that the anode load Ra is equal to the average A.C. resistance 7; of the valve, 
the carrier-frequency component in our example will be not 70 but 35 milliamperes, and if the 


magnification &, of the anode circuit is 50, the aerial current will be 50 x 35 milliamperes or 
1-75 amperes, in the absence of modulation. 
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“Linear” grid modulation 
35. The method of operation just described is of very low efficiency and is rarely if ever 
used in radio transmitters although it has a useful sphere of employment in radio-frequency 
transmission on conductive circuits. It has already been shown that if the mean grid potential 
of an amplifier is maintained at a highly negative value, higher efficiency is possible, and such 
an amplifier may be subjected to grid bias modulation, comparatively high efficiency being 
obtainable with little amplitude distortion. It is again convenient to study this mode of opera- 
tion with respect to a master-oscillator-controlled transmitter, e.g. fig. 20, and to neglect the 
effects of curvature of the characteristic, the operating conditions being shown in fig. 23. Here 
the point A is situated at the theoretical ‘‘ cut-off ” voltag¢ and it is assumed to be permissible 
to allow a small grid current to flow, the maximum positive grid potential being represented 





. #1. 23, Cuap. XII.—Linear grid bias modulation. 


by the point.B while the point’C,is midway between A and B. The grid bias is sufficiently 
negative to bring the mean grid potential to the point D where AD = AC, and the maximum 
permissible grid swing is then 2BD. The amplitude ofthe radio-frequency input voltage, which 
is derived from the oscillatory circuit of the oscillator valve, is equal to CD, and the maximum 
audio-frequency amplitude, derived from the secondary of the microphone transformer, is equal 
to AD. ing periods of peak modulation, the input voltage variations and corresponding 
changes of anode current are asshown. The audio-frequency envelope of the anode current is a 
faithful replica of the audio-frequency voltage ; the radio-frequency variation of anode current 
is not sinusoidal, but contains a whole series of radio-frequency components which are not 
necessarily in harmonic relationship. Owing to the presence of the oscillatory anode circuit, 
however, only those components which are near the ‘resonant frequency produce appreciable 
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aerial currents. The amplitude of the radio-frequency variation of i, is J, (1 + sin ow, #) and the 
total variation will be of the form 


Ia (1 + sin cost) { A, sin (ayt + oy) + Ag sin (wot + 2) + As sin (wg + 9s) ++ °° °° } 
where no restrictions need be placed on the value of Aj, Ae, wy, ws, etc. The important point 
21 @ 


to observe is that all the frequencies a Dn’ etc., are modulated to a depth of unity, because 


(1 ++ sim wat) is a common multiplier of all these terms. The first of these, A, sin (ot + %) is 
nearly equal to } sin o,f, so that the principal effect of the variation of grid voltage is to cause 
an anode current variation 

ts 


Ss, F . 
ik 2 (1 + sin wat) sim ot, 


tm == 


the factor TER being introduced to allow for the presence of the -dynamic resistance in the 
a da 


anode circuit. Thus i, is modulated to a depth of unity, at the audio-frequency = and the 
oscillatory current in the aerial circuit will be modulated in like manner. 


36. The effect of a slight curvature at the foot of the characteristic will be to introduce some 

slight degree of amplitude distortion and, for an input voltage ratio as == 2, to reduce the depth 
a 

of modulation slightly below unity. An increase in ¥*;, so that this ratio slightly exceeds 2, 

may restore the depth of modulation, but may also increase the amount of amplitude distortion. 

It is important to observe that this method depends for its effectiveness upon the maintenance 
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Fic. 24, Cnap. XII.—R/T transmitter with automatic amplifier bias. 
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of the mean grid bias at a constant value, irrespective of the instantaneous input grid swing and 
output power. This requirement forbids the use of a grid condenser and lead for this purpose, 
for with this device the grid bias varies with the oscillatory output. 


37. (i) The circuit diagram of a typical R/T transmitter in which modulation is achieved 
by the above method is given in fig. 24, in which the neutralizing arrangements for the power 
amplifying stage are also included. The circuit also shows the method of obtaining automatic 
gtid bias. The resistance Ry is fitted in the H.T. negative conductor and is common to the anode 
circuits of both valves. A constant P.D. E, is developed between the ends of this resistance ; 
if Jy, and I, are the mean anode currents of the power amplifier and oscillator valves, respectively, 
E, = Ry (Ly, +J,). The direction of current is such that the end of the resistance remote 
from the filament is at negative potential with respect to the latter, and a number of tappings 
are provided so that the mean bias may be varied within certain limits. The radio-frequency 
choke in the grid circuit of the power amplifier maintains the input impedance of this valve 
at a high value; in its absence the input impedance would be low owing to the comparatively 
large self-capacitance of the microphone transformer. 


(ii) In considering the action of the grid modulator it was assumed that the amplifier valve 
may be allowed to pass a small grid current. If this is permitted, the efficiency of the amplifier 
stage will be higher, but the frequency stability of the master-oscillator will be impaired, because 
the passage of grid current implies a variation in input impedance during each audio-frequency 
cycle and a corresponding change in the effective resistance of the tuned circuit of the master- 
oscillator. The bias is therefore generally adjusted to such a value that the grid of the power 
amplifier is never allowed to reach a positive potential with respect to the filament, and the 
efficiency under these conditions is only about 40 per cent. 

Side tone 

38. (i) In order that the operator may have some indication of the correct performance 
of the transmitter, arrangements are usually made to reproduce his speech in the telephone 
feceivers, . This reproduction is called side tone, and its utility depends largely upon the manner 
by which it is achieved. Thus, if the telephones are connected to the secon winding of the 
microphone transformer as in fig. 25a (a very small series condenser being inserted to reduce the 
secondary load and to limit the telephone current) the side tone serves to indicate first that the 
microphone and transformer are working properly, and second that the s level is correct. 
The latter point is of great importance in transmission from aircraft. is method, however, 
gives no indication as to the performance of the modulator valve. 


(ii) In transmitters using choke control modulation, therefore, it is preferable to connect 
the telephone receiver and series condenser in parallel with the speech choke ; this arrangement 
serves as a complete check upon the audio-frequency operation of the transmitter. In practice 
the combination of telephone receiver and series condenser is usually connected directly between 
the anode and filament of the modulator valve (fig. 25b). 

(iii) In transmitters employing automatic grid bias, the arrangement. shown in fig. 25c, 
may be adopted. Here R, is the resistance which provides the automatic grid bias and corre- 
sponds with R, in fig. 24. The telephones are in effect connected in parallel with the resistance 
Rp. The condensers C,, C, are fitted to confine the steady component of anode current to the 
bias resistance, and by choice of suitable values, in conjunction with the series resistance R,, 
the side tone is maintained at the desired level. The acutal values of R,, C,, C, depend upon the 
power of the transmitter. 


(iv) The scheme outlined in fig. 25d serves as a check upon all circuits in the transmitter, 
for side tone is only produced when the aerial is actually radiating a modulated wave. Here 
D is a diode rectifier, C, a high-voltage condenser of small capacitance, and R, a suitable 
resistance. A small radio-frequency current flows in the path C,, R, which is parallel with the 
aerial, and the oscillatory voltage across R, causes a rectified current to flow in the resistance Rg, 
with which the telephones are effectively in parallel. The condensers C,, C, serve to isolate the 
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telephones from the aerial circuit. The insulation of the condenser C, is of great importance, 
for this component must withstand the sum of the full oscillatory voltage across the aerial coil 
and the steady H.T. voltage of the supply. 


Frequency distortion 

39. In all R/T transinitters, irrespective of the method of modulation, since the side-band 
frequencies differ slightly from the resonant frequency of the tuned circuits associated with the 
modulator and amplifier stages, some frequency distortion is bound to occur. The amount of 
this distortion depends upon the relative magnification of the tuned circuits at the side-band and 
carrier frequencies; if any circuit has a high magnification the carrier frequency will receive 
greater amplification than the side-bands ‘and the depth of modulation will be reduced. The 
poe. of avoiding frequency distortion is more difficult on low and medium than on high carrier 
requencies, and in any event the side-bands corresponding to high audio-frequencies are 
attenuated to a greater extent than those corresponding to low audio-frequencies. The obvious 
remedy is to use tuned circuits having only a low magnification so that resonant curves are 
sensibly flat over the frequency band which it is desired to radiate. It is also highly desirable 
that each resonant curve shall be symmetrical on éither side of the resonant frequency so that 
corresponding side-bands, say 5 kc/s above and below the carrier shall be of equal amplitude. 


Effect of unsymmetrical resonance curve 


40. (i) Problems involving the relative magnitude and phase of side-bands and carrier are 
conveniently visualized by means of vector diagrams. The principle will first be exhibited as 
applied to an oscillatory current of carrier amplitude J, and frequency f, modulated sinusoidally 
toadepth of unity. Let J, be the amplitude of a side-frequency f, + f, and J, be the amplitude 
of the corresponding side-frequency /, — fe. Then the carrier may be represented by a vector 
rotating in the positive direction /, times per second, the higher side-frequency by a vector 
rotating f. + f, times per second and the lower side-frequency by a vector rotating at f. — /, times 
per second. With reference to the carrier vector J, therefore, 9 may: be considered to rotate 
at a frequency + f, and J, at the frequency — f,. The negative sign may now be considered 
to signify contrariety of direction and if the carrier is considered to be stationary, J, rotates 
at the frequency f, in the counter-clockwise (positive) direction, while J, rotates at the frequency /, 
in the clockwise (negative) direction. The amplitude of the vector sum of the two side-frequencies 
may be denoted by .J, and the amplitude of the modulated oscillation at various intervals during 
a single audio-frequency cycle may then be derived as shown in fig. 26b. It is seen that if the 
side-bands are of equal amplitude and in phase opposition as is normally the case, J, is always 
either in phase or in anti-phase with J, and the amplitude of the resultant modulated oscillation 
at any instant during the audio-frequency cycle is obtained by algebraic addition of J. and ,. 


(ii) Now let us consider the effect of unequal amplification of upper and lower side-bands. 
Suppose that J,_ is not equal to -%, although they are still in phase o ition. The conditions 
are now as illustrated in fig. 26c where it is seen that the vector sum of J, and .J,, varies in phase 
with respect to the carrier J, the resultant, %, being the vector sum of J, and J, and not the 
algebraicsum. The vector J, sometimes leads and sometimes lags upon J, so that with respect 
to the carrier frequency, the resultant oscillation undergoes a cyclical change of phase, and is 
modulated both in phase and amplitude. 


Intermodulation by non-linear microphone 
41. When a single sinusoidal sound wave represented by p = P, stn wt impinges upon the 


diaphragm ef a carbon microphone, it was shown in paragraph 10 that the equivalent voltage 
generated is 


P J 
It is of interest to examine the effect produced when two or more sinusoidal sound waves are 
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applied simultaneously. Let two sinusoidal sound waves, of amplitudes P, and P, and frequencies 
a £ be simultaneously applied, then the total sound pressure on the diaphragm will be P, sin 
at + P,sin Bt. The voltage generated will therefore be proportional to 

Pisin ett Pas Bi (Py sim ott Pus Bt)? 


Py. P,.. (2) se 8 
p sn at +, sin Bt — P sin? at 
2P,P,. : 9) cig 

pi sin atsin Bi+ Pp sin® Bt 
The terms containing sin? « ¢ and sin? f t represent second harmonic distortion as already shown. 


It will be observed however that the voltage now contains a modulation product sai 2 sin at 


or 








sin Bt, 

= FF cos (a — p)t — cos (a + £)t. 
The result is in fact that owing to the non-linear response of the microphone the two sound 
waves modulate each other. When they are merely two speech waves of different frequencies 


: P,P,. : Py PV : 
and of small amplitudes so that pa is of the same order as P and Pp the result of this 


intermodulation is no more serious than the introduction of second harmonic distortion, but 
if one of them, say P., represents a very loud interfering noise such as that caused by the airscrew 
in an aeroplane, it may be many times greater than the average pressure due to speech, and 
the sum and difference terms will give rise to considerable loss of intelligibility. The actual 
effect is, of course, much more complex than when only two sinusoidal components are considered, 
but in general the result at the receiver is to impart to the speaker’s voice a peculiar tremolo 
character which is unmistakable. It must be noted also that this effect is additional to the 


interference caused by the transmission of the frequency £ in the ordinary manner. Inter- 








modulation can only be completely overcome by the use of a microphone having a perfectly 
linear characteristic. Either moving coil or condenser microphones would probably effect a 
considerable improvement, but only at the cost of a considerable increase in the weight, volume 
and complexity of the installation. The latter considerations dictate the use of carbon micro- 
phones in most aircraft installations, but intermodulation by engine noises is reduced to a 
minimum by careful design of the mask microphone. 


Suppressed carrier and single side-band telephony 

42. It has been shown that in the ordinary amplitude-modulated R/T transmitter, the 
power carried by the carrier frequency is at least equal to and may be very much greater than 
the power carried by the side-band frequencies, although only the latter convey the desired 
intelligence. The carrier frequency is required in the first instance to produce the side-bands 
by interaction with the atdlio-frequency input, and it is necessary at the receiver in order to 
avoid distortion. Once he desired side-bands have been obtained there is however no reason 
why the carrier frequency should not be eliminated in the amplifier stages of the transmitter, 
and reintroduced at the receiver. The transmitter is then required to handle considerably less 
power and may also operate at a higher efficiency. One method of producing the desired side- 
bands and eliminating the carrier is by means of the balanced modulator shown in fig. 27 which 
is based upon the circuit used for grid modulation. The two triodes T,, T, are of similar (pre- 
ferably identical) characteristics, and the input and output circuits are arranged symmetrically 
with respect to them. In the absence of an audio-frequency input the grid-filament potential 
is varied in accordance with the radio-frequency input derived from the master-oscillator. To 
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this voltage the grid-filament paths of the valves are in parallel and the output circuit is in 
push-pull, so that the radio-frequency voltages developed in the two halves, L,, Ly, of the 
inductance in the output circuit are in opposition. No power is developed in the oscillatory 
circuit L, C, under these conditions. To the audio-frequency voltage supplied by the microphone 
transformer, both input and output circuits are in push-pull, and the grid-filament voltages 
of the two valves are in antiphase. The result of the simultaneous application of audio-frequency 
and radio-frequency input voltages is to develop, in the output circuit, an oscillatory E.M.F. 
corresponding to the beats between side-bands. Thus, if the audio-frequency input voltage is 
f sinusoidal wave-form, the output voltage is as shown in fig. 6c, taking the form of heterodyne 
beats, and it must be remembered that two beats are formed for each audio-frequency cycle. 
This voltage may now be amplified as found desirable, the final output circuit being the trans- 
mitting aerial. 
43. Neglecting any distortion due to the medium of propagation, the aerial current at the 
receiver will have precisely the same wave form, and on rectification this would give an audio- 
frequency output of double the original modulating frequency ; if this disadvantage is to be 
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Fic. 27, Cuap. XII.—Balanced modulator. 


avoided, the carrier must be reintroduced before the wave is rectified. The mere replacement 
of the carrier, however, is not in itself sufficient to ensure that the detector output will possess 
a wave-form corresponding with the original. Referring again to fig. 6, it is seen that the sinu- 
soidal envelope of the amplitude modulated wave is entirely dependent upon the change of phase 
between adjacent beats. If the carrier is not reintroduced in its correct phase, the rectified 
output of the detector will be distorted. Fig. 28a has been developed to show what happens 
in an extreme case, when the reintroduced carrier is 90° out of phase with respect to the original 
carrier. A single “ beat” is drawn in light line and the replaced carrier in heavy line. The 
respective amplitudes are such that if the relative phase were correct the resultant would be 
modulated to a depth of unity. Actual point-to-point addition of the two waves, as in fig. 28b, 
shows however that the resultant of the two waves is modulated to a depth of only about 15 per 
cent. and the shape of the envelope indicates that rectification would still give an output at 
double the original frequency. Thus the reintroduction of the carrier with a phase displacement 
of this magnitude would reduce the strength of the rectified signal without reducing the distortion. 
From the practical point of view, this rules out the possibility of replacing the carrer merely 
by using, as part of the receiving equipment, a separate heterodyne tuned to the carrier frequency, 
although with the introduction of automatic tuning control there is some hope of a solution of 
the problem. At the present time, however, suppressed carrier working is rarely if ever adopted 
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44. Since each of the two side-bands contains the whole of the intelligence to be transmitted 
it is possible to convey the desired signal by means of only one side-band, eliminating the carrier 
by means of the balanced modulator and the unwanted side-band by means of a band-pass 
filter of the Campbell-Zobel type. The carrier is then reintroduced at the receiver by means 
of a separate heterodyne, which beats with the frequencies embraced by the single side-band. 
After rectification the resulting difference frequencies reproduce the original audio frequencies, 
and although some distortion is introduced, the effect of the relative phase shift of replaced 
carrier and single side-band is not so serious as when the carrier only is suppressed, previded 
that the amplitude of the heterodyne oscillation is much larger than that of the received signal. 
Single side-band working is not more economical than suppressed carrier working, but it reduces 
the frequency band occupied by a given transmitter by one-half. The additional complexity 
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(b) 
Fic. 28, CHap. XII.—-Effect of phase displacement of carrier. 


renders it suitable only for ground-to-ground communication between high-power stations 
operating on a single fixed-frequency channel. The stringent operating requirements are more 
easily met on low and medium than on high frequencies, although progress is being made in 
its application to the latter. 


R/T RECEPTION 


45. In principle, the circuits used for reception of amplitude-modulated radio-telephonic 
signals are very similar to those used for telegraphic reception. The arrival of modulated electro- 
Magnetic waves at the receiving aerial sets up an induced E.M.F. of identical wave form, a 
corresponding radio-frequency current being established in the aerial circuit. The process of 
detection in this case is the reverse of the modulation process at the transmitter, for the detector 
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is required to give an audio-frequency output having a wave-form identical with that of the 
envelope of the modulated signal. Radio-frequency amplification may be and in practice 
generally is employed in order to achieve the highest degree of selectivity possible (space, weight 
and cost of the receiver being taken into account), and also in order that the detection process 
shall be carried out efficiently. After this, audio-frequency amplification is employed to bring 
the final reproduction to a level sufficiently high to be audible over the local noise, either head 
telephones or loud speaker being employed to convert the electrical power output of the final 
amplifier stage into sound waves. Whereas for C.W. reception the sensitivity of the receiver 
is of chief importance, neither amplitude, phase or frequency distortion being detrimental to 
efficient reception, in an R/T receiver fidelity is an important consideration, i.e. the audible 
eae of the receiver must be as faithful a reproduction as possible of the priginal sound 
vibrations. 


Selectivity 
46. (i) To a first approximation, distortion of the radio-frequency wave-form is of no 


importance provided the original shape of the modulation envelope is preserved ; to achieve this 
the radio-frequency circuits preceeding the detector stage must give equal magnification of the 
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Fic. 29, Cuar. XIT.—Ideal and practicable response characteristics. 


whole range of frequency embraced by the carrier and side-bands, and an ideal response character- 
istic for this portion of the receiver would have the form given in fig. 29a, in which all frequencies 
between /, and f, receive equal amplification while frequencies outside this range are attenuated 
to zero. The frequency range between /, and f, is called the “ pass-band ” 

(ii) If the receiver contains only a single tuned’ circuit, its frequency response will be 
governed by the resonance curve of the tuned circuit and will resemble £g.-29b, Since all 
frequencies above and below the carrier frequency f, are attenuated to some extent, the receiver 
cannot strictly be said to possess any pass-band whatever. An approach to the ideal may be 
obtained by the use of coupled circuits of the types described in Chapter VI, which have a 
frequency response similar to that shown in fig. 29c. The pass-band of such a receiver is usually 
taken as the region within which the height of the curve is equal to or greater than its height 
at the carrier frequency f,. This is 1-414 times the frequency separation of the ‘‘ peaks ” of 
the resonance curve. For telephony of commercial quality a pass band of some 5 kc/s is sufficient, 
but for faithful reproduction of music and particularly of noises such as the rattling of keys, 
all frequencies up to about 15 kc/s are required and the pass-band of the receiver should be some 
30 kc/s wide. The shape of the resonance curve of two coupled circuits depends upon the 
coupling factor, &, and upon the circuit magnification of each member. If the magnification 
of the primary circuit is zp, that of the secondary circuit z,,and both are tuned to the frequency 


fz it is shown in Chapter VI that provided ? > 





the resonance curve possesses two peaks, 
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the frequencies at which they occur being 
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while a trough occurs at the frequency f,. It must be observed that f, does not correspond with 
fy, nor fy with f,, in fig. 29c. The peak separation is f. — f, and the pass-band is f, — f,; = 


V2 (fo — Je). 


47. The relative magnification at the frequencies f, and f, (or fp and /,) depends upon 
the circuit magnification. In order to obtain an approach to the ideal response characteristic, 
fig. 29a, it is obvious that the peaks of the resonance curve must be nearly but not quite 
suppressed. The width of the pass-band depends chiefly on the covpling factor k, while the 
uniformity of response within the band depends upon &, y,, and ys. The degree of discrimination 
against frequencies just outside the pass-band also depends upon &, xp, and yx. a. 1 is not under 
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Fie. 30, Cuap. XII.—Effect of varying resistance of coupled circuit. 


separate control. In showing the enect of varying the magnification and coupling factor it is 
convenient to assume that x7, = 7, = %. The effect of varying k, while keeping x constant, 
has been shown in Chapter VI. In fig. 30 the coupling factor is maintained at a constant value 
(R = -01) and the circuit-magnification is varied by adjustment of the resistance. It is seen that 
if a high value of x is adopted, the response characteristic possesses pronounced double peaks, 
so that after rectification the higher audio-frequencies will be exaggerated and the reproduction 
will appear to be highly pitched. On the other hand, very low values of x cause the lower audio- 
frequencies to receive greater magnification than the higher, and the reproduction will appear 
“woolly ’”’. The curve marked y = 150 represents a very close approach to the ideal, giving 
a very even response over a band width of about 13 kc/s and a high degree of discrimination 
against the frequencies outside the pass-band. 
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48. The effect of simultaneously increasing k, in order to obtain a wider pass-band, while 
at the same time reducing x (by an increase of resistance) in order to suppress tiie double peaks, 
may be seen from fig. 31. A wide band having an even response can only be achieved at the 
expense of a reduction in output voltage. The effective magnification of the whole arrangement 
is 4 W/xp xs, €.8. if x» = %,, the voltage gain is only one-half that which would be given by a 
single circuit of the same miagnification. This is the price which must be paid in return for the 
““ band-pass " effect. The curves of figs. 30 and 31 were calculated on the assumption that the 
circuits are coupled by mutual inductance, but the above deductions are applicable to all forms 
of reactive coupling. _ Resistance coupling is seldom if ever deliberately adopted in receiving 
circuits. The term “ band-pass filter ’’ is used in broadcast receiver practice to describe an 
arrangement of two co:pled circuits in which both members are simultaneously adjusted to 
the same frequency, e.g. by using equal inductances in each member and inter-connecting the 
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Fic 31, Cuap. XII.—Effect of simultaneous variation of magnification and coupling factor. 


tuning condensers in such a manner that both are adjusted to the desired capacitance by a single 
tuning control. In choosing the type of coupling reactance an important consideration is the 
variation in width cf pass-band as the tuning is varied. Thus if mutual inductive coupling is 
employed, since the width of the pass-band is f, — f; = /2 (fo — fa) = V2 fc &, the pass-band 
increases with the frequency to which the individual circuits are tuned. Assuming that the 
maximum capacitance of the condenser is ten times the minimum (including of course the 
distributed capacitance of the coil and winding) it is seen that if the band width is adjusted to 
10 kc/s at the lowest frequency of operation, for which the tuning condenser is adjusted to its 


maximum value, the band width at the highest frequency will be »/10 x 10 ke/s or 31-6 kc/s. 
1 


This follows from the relation /, = because if L is constant f, x ve On the other 
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Cc 
C+Cny 
much larger than C. The band width is therefore directly proportional to »/C and increases 
as the operating frequency is decreased. In practical circuits of this type an attempt is 
frequently made to overcome this disadvantage by a combination of different forms of coupling. 


Amplitude distortion 

49. (i) While the radio-frequency circuits may cause some degree of frequency distortion, 
the first source of appreciable amplitude distortion is the rectifying valve, by which the modulated 
wave is resolved into its radio-frequency and audio-frequency components and the former 
discarded. It has already been shown that for small amplitudes of input voltage all practical 
rectifiers give an output which is proportional to the square of the input (except in the case 
of heterodyne reception). The ‘‘ square law”’ rectification of a completely modulated wave by 
means of a diode will result in an anode current variation somewhat as depicted in fig. 32, in 





hand, if auto-capacitive coupling is employed, k = s 2s because Cy, is always very 
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Fic. 32, Cuap. XII.—Square law rectification of modulated wave. 
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which the wave form of the audio-frequency component is shown by a heavy line ; its shape 
obviously differs from that of the modulation envelope of the applied voltage, ie. amplitude 
distortion has taken place. 


(ii) The degree to which distortion is introduced is easily calculated from the known equation 
of the diode characteristic. 


Let A= gue 
and ta= Ex + V, (1 + sin wast) sin wt 


Here E, is a steady anode voltage and 7, (1 + sin maf) sin w¢ a radio-frequency voltage 
modulated to a depth of 100 per cent. Then 


te = 2 {Es + Vr, sin wt (1 + sin wat) } 
= g{E2+2 EV; sin wt + V2 sin? od 
+ (2 Ea Vs sin wrt sin oat] 
+ [2 ¥? sin? wt sin oat] 
+ [ ¥2 sin? ot sin® asf] } 


Only the terms containing ,¢ are able to contribute to the audio-frequency output and these 
are enclosed in square brackets in the final equation. They are 


(a) 2E, VW, sin wrt sin ast. 
This is equivalent to 
E, 7’, { cos (wr — ws) t ~ Cos (ar + ws) t} 
and represents anode current components corresponding to the side-band frequencies. 
(6) 2 ¥? sin? at sin wet. 
This can be written 
¥2 (1 — cos 2 wt) sin oat 
and yields a component of frequency a and amplitude g ¥? together with other components 


2a, + we 
Qn 


(c) F? sin? at sin? wel. 


This is equivalent to 
a (: — cos ant) (1 — cos Qing 


= a {1 — cos Zw t — cos Zwat + cos 2ast cos 2o¥| 


of frequency , which are of no immediate interest. 


yielding certain radio-frequency components, together with an audio-frequency component of 
r Oa 


Z and frequency = The latter component, being of twice the frequency of 
modulation, is referred to as second harmonic distortion. 


amplitude g 





(iii) The total audio-frequency variation of anode current, to which the telephones will 
respond, is therefore 


i, = 2 |r: Sin wel — ti cos Zou}, 
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and the square law rectification of a completely modulated wave is shown to result in the intro- 
duction of second harmonic distortion, the amplitude of the harmonic being 25 per cent. of the 
fundamental component. For any other depth of modulation, K, the percentage ef second 
harmonic distortion is = * 100. The mean increase of anode current during rectification is 
also equal to g ar so that if the mean increase is found the amplitude of the second harmonic 





is known. Applying the method given in Chapter IX, therefore, the percentage of second 
harmonic distortion is found from the formula. 


Percentage of second), __ 3 (ms. + Imus.) — To). 199 
harmonic distortion Lise Diy, 


the notation used being shown in fig. 32. 


This formula may be used to estimate the second harmonic distortion introduced by the audio- 
frequency stages, even though the valve characteristic is not truly parabolic. It is generally 
accepted that if the second harmonic distortion is less than 5 per cent. it is hardly perceptible 
to the ear, that in musical reproduction, up to 10 per cent. may be tolerated, and that for 
commercial or service telephony up to 15 or 20 per cent. is permissible. 


Triode rectification—general 

50. For a small input grid swing, say up to about -5 volt, a triode operates approximately 
as a square law rectifier, no matter whether the curvature of the I, — V, or I, — Vz curve 
is employed, and the sound output is considerably distorted unless the average depth of modu- 
lation is low. When possible, however, the detector of an R/T receiver is operated with a grid 
swing of at least 3 volts (unmodulated carrier), ie. an input voltage of about 1 volt R.M.S. 
Under these conditions, provided that the depth of modulation does not exceed about 80 per 
cent., the audio-frequency output current is practically proportional to the input voltage and 
the rectifier is said to be linear. 


Anode circuit linear rectification 

51. (i) The dynamic characteristic of a typical detector valve, with an anode load of 100,000 
ohms, is given in fig. 33. Assuming that provision is made for operation with a carrier amplitude 
not exceeding 4-5 volts, and 100 per cent. modulation, the H.T. voltage in this particular case 
has been so chosen that the anode current cut-off occurs at a grid voltage of —9 volts, and the 
mean bias is adjusted to this value in the usual manner. The input voltage shown has a carrier 
amplitude of 4-5 volts but is modulated to a depth of only 80 per cent. The variation of anode 
current consequently occurs over that portion of the characteristic which is practically 
straight ; a rectifier operated under conditions such as these is usually referred to as a linear 
anode bend detector. The envelope of the anode current variation is to all intents and purposes 
a copy of the envelope of the input voltage, while the audio-frequency component of anode 
current, shown in heavy line, closely follows the wave form of the original sound wave. 


(ii) Under actual operating conditions, the anode circuit load resistance is shunted by a 
condenser having a comparatively low reactance at the carrier and side-band frequencies. If 
this condenser is omitted, the detector valve will impose a heavy damping upon the input circuit 
owing to the miller effect. On the other hand, if its reactance at the carrier frequency is very small 
compared with the anode A.C. resistance of the valve, the damping due to the valve will be 
negligible, but the radio-frequency variations of anode current will correspond with the static 
and not with the dynamic characteristic. Since the former has a greater curvature than 
the latter the distortion will be more pronounced. This condenser is, in effect, thé reservoir 
condenser of the rectifier, and the determination of its capacitance C, is subject to the somewhat 
conflicting considerations mentioned above. 
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52. Stated more fully, these considerations are :-— 


(i) the reactance, X,, of the reservoir condenser at the highest audio-frequency 
must be very much larger than the load resistance, R,, 


(ii) its reactance at carrier frequency must be small compared with the load resistance, 


(iii) the time constant, C,R, of the anode circuit must be small in order that the 
output may follow the variation of input voltage as closely as possible. As Ro must be 
large in order to give the desirable linearity of dynamic characteristic, this requirement 
calls for a small value of C,. 


(iv) the input admittance of the valve must be as low as possible. 
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Fic. 33, Coap. XII.—Anode circuit linear rectification. 
Applying these considerations to a practical example, let the highest audio-frequency be 
8,000 cycles per second (w = 5 x 104) and let us assume that to meet requirement (i) a ratio 


= = 5 will be satisfactory. Then if Ro = 100,000 ohms, X, = 5 x 105, 





ee 

C Bic ace ot Wg eal 
°"" 5 x 104 x 5 x 108 2 
= -00004 uF. 


To meet requirement (ii) the reactance of the condenser Co, at the carrier frequency, must be 
small compared to R,. For example, if the carrier frequency be 796 kc/s (w = 5 x 10°) then 
the reactance of a eae of -00004 uF is 5,000 ohms which is satisfactory. The time 
constant will be Co.Ro = -00004 x 107* x T05 = -000004 second. Since this time is not very 
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much greater than the duration of one radio-frequency cycie, the envelope of the anode current 
variation will follow that of the grid voltage very closely and requirement (iii) is satisfied. 
The effect of the time constant is shown qualitatively in fig. 34. For simplicity, the grid-filament 
voltage is assumed to vary in amplitude in an abrupt manner (fig. 34a). If the time constant 
is infinitely small, the anode current will vary in such a manner that the telephone current will 
reproduce exactly the envelope of the grid filament voltage, taking the form indicated in fig. 34b. 
With a finite time constant, the anode current will not vary in precisely the same manner as 
the envelope of the grid-filament voltage. Provided C,R, is comparatively small, the anode 
current will vary somewhat as in fig. 34c, while a further increase in C,R, will result in the anode 
current variation shown in fig. 34d. For a given load resistance R,, therefore, it is obvious that 
the value of C, must be a compromise between the values indicated by requirements (i) and (iv) 
since the latter indicates the largest practicable value of C,. 
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Fic. 34, Cuap, XII.—Effect of detector time constant. 


53. The operating potentials of the detector valve are specified on the assumption that a 
definite grid swing is available. The radio-frequency stages preceding the detector must be 
designed to give this input voltage at the detector, with a given field strength, and the appro- 
priate aerial. Thus if the amplitude of the grid-filament voltage at the detector is to be 4-5 volts, 
and the appropriate aerial has an effective height of 2 metres, while the receiver is to give the 
specified output with a field strength of 45 micro-volts per metre, the total voltage gain of the 


radio-frequency stages must be aes = 5 x 104. Three stages, each having a gain of 


about 37, are therefore required, or assuming that a circuit magnification of 20 may be achieved 
before applying the signal to the first valve, two stages each giving a voltage amplification of 
50. This gain can easily be realized at frequencies below about 1,000 kc/s. Signals of con- 
siderably lower field strength will also be received, though at reduced strength. If however 
the field strength is sufficiently great to give a detector input greatly exceeding 4-5 volts (with 
the valve represented in fig. 33), the detector will be overloaded and will give rise to distortion. 
The remedy for this is to provide some form of gain control in the radio-frequency amplifier 
stages and thus limit the detector input to that for which it is designed. 
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Grid circuit (linear) rectification 

54. This method of detection is used to a greater extent than anode circuit rectification 
because, for a given input, it is capable of delivering a somewhat greater output with less 
distortion. The circuit used is identical with that used for the cumulative grid rectification of 
C.W. or I.C.W. signals, and is given in Chapter IX. The values of grid condenser and grid leak 
resistance are, however, primarily chosen with a view to avoiding distortion, rather than for 
maximum signal strength. The detection of a modulated signal is very similar to that of a C.W. 
signal with separate heterodyne and may be explained with reference to figs. 35 and 36. The 
action in the grid circuit is shown in fig. 35; the input signal voltage is assumed to be similar 
to that of fig. 33, and its original envelope is shown in heavy line. If the grid were connected 
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Fie. 35, Cuap, XII.—Grid circuit linear rectification ; action at grid. 


directly to the filament, the envelope of the resulting variation of grid current would be as 
indicated by the curve a, 6, c, d, Since, however, the grid current must return to the filainent 
via the grid leak resistance, the grid voltage varies in a manner corresponding with the changes 
of anode current. The actual variations of radio-frequency input voltage and grid current 
are therefore as shown in light line, and the audio-frequency variation in grid bias in dotted 
line. The latter has a wave-form similar to that of the original modulation envelope. The 
effect of the total variation of grid voltage upon the anode current is shown in the following 
diagram (fig. 36). The anode current varies at the radio frequency, and its mean value also 
varies in accordance with the mean variation of grid bias, i.e. at audio frequency. The radio- 
frequency variations are by-passed by a suitable condenser, and are not of immediate concern. 
The audio-frequency variation may be caused to operate the telephone receivers either directly 
or, as is more usual, after one or more stages of audio-frequency amplification. 
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Values of grid leak and condenser 


55. In a grid circuit rectifier the grid condenser is in effect the reservoir condenser of the 
rectifier and the actual rectifier load is the grid leak resistance. The voltage across the rectifier 
condenser can only decrease at the rate allowed by the load resistance, and, as in anode circuit 
rectification, the condenser voltage can follow the modulation envelope only if the time constant 
is small. The fluctuation of the modulation envelope is obviously more rapid for high audio 
frequencies than for low, and for deep than for shallow modulation; for any given audio 


frequency se it can be proved that the grid condenser voltage will closely follow the modulation 


envelope provided that 
Jl — K? 
Wa K 

The time constant C, R, may of course be reduced by a reduction of either or both of its factors, 
but C, must be large in order to avoid attenuation of the radio-frequency signal, while C, should 
be small and R, large in order to reduce the damping imposed upon the input circuit by the 
grid leak, and by the input resistance of the valve itself, taking the Miller effect into account, 
In practice the capacitance of the grid condenser is first decided, say from five to ten times the 
input capacitance of the valve, e.g. Cg = 150 to 300 uuF, and the grid leak is then given such a 
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Fic. 36, Cap. XII —Grid circuit linear rectification ; action in anode circuit. 
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value that C, R, is of the order of 20 microseconds. The grid leak resistance is therefore of the 
order of only -1 megohm, which is considerably less than is used for the’ detection of C.W. or 
I.C.W. signals. The signal strength is of course somewhat less than with a leak of higher 
resistance. 


56. The maximum permissible input voltage of the grid circuit rectifier is limited by the 
fact that unless the total anode current variation is confined to the straight portion of the 
I,—V, curve, rectification will take place in the anode circuit and will give rise to distortion. Since 
the radio-frequency variation is much larger than the audio-frequency variation, it is impossible 
to obtain a large undistorted audio-frequency power output. The greatest efficiency is achieved 
by operating with a high H.T. voltage, e.g. 100 to 150 volts, and since the valve must dissipate 
the whole of the D.C. input during periods of no modulation, a small power valve is preferably 
used. Even so the H.T. voltage must be considerably less than when the valve is used for power 
ainplification, since under the latter conditions it is operated with considerable negative bias, 
while as a detector the bias voltage is rarely more than a fraction of a volt negative and may be 
slightly positive. Where it is possible to provide an adequate input swing to the detector, it is 
preferable entirely to separate the functions of detection and audio-frequency amplification. 


Linear rectification by diode 


_ _.57. Although for small input voltages the diode acts as a square law rectifier, it was shown 
in Chapter X that if the input voltage is not allowed to fall below a certain value, depending 
upon the particular type of diode, the peak anode current is proportional to the anode-filament 
P.D. Provided therefore that the average depth of modulation is below about 70 per cent., 
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Fic. 37, Cuap. XII.—Diode used as linear rectifier. 


and the carrier amplitude is of the order of 10 volts, the rectified output of the diode is practically 
proportional to the input voltage. In R/T receivers embodying a high degree of radio-frequency 
amplification, the diode is extensively used as a detector. A typical circuit is given in fig. 37, 
in which C, is the reservoir condenser and K the load resistance. The audio-frequency voltages 
set up across the latter are applied to the grid and filament of the triode which acts as an audio- 
frequency amplifier. The radio-frequency choke L and condenser C are inserted in order to 
reduce the amplitude of the radio-frequency voltages applied to the triode. The action of the 
diode rectifier and the following audio-frequency stage are therefore exactly the same as that 
of the linear grid rectifier, except that the grid swing on the triode valve is greatly reduced 
owing to the separation of radio-frequency and audio-frequency functions. 
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Necessity for radio-frequency gain control 


58. It has been shown that in order to reduce distortion to a minimum the input to the 
detector must lie between certain limits. The radio-frequency amplification required to give 
this detector input depends upon the/minimum field strength upon which the receiver is called 
upon to operate. The interference level on the receiving site must be taken into account in 
this respect. For example, in broadcast reception in an industrial centre where the noise level 
due to electrical devices is very high, programmes of entertainment value can only be received 
from transmitters giving a field strength of about 10 milli-volts per metre, while in rural areas 
where electrical interference is negligible a higher degree of amplification can be used and equally 
good reception obtained from transmitters giving a field strength of only about -5 milli-volts 
per metre. Service R/T communication must be performed with transmitters giving a much 
weaker field than this, in the presence of an interference level comparable with that of an industrial 
area, in addition to a high level of local (ie. non-electrical) noise. In cases where the field 
strength is so low that the receiver must be operated at its maximum sensitivity, a considerable 
noise level must be accepted, whereas if the initial field strength is high a reduction in overall 
gain will effect a considerable improvement in the signal-noise ratio. This constitutes one 
reason for the incorporation of a gain control in the pre-detector stages. The second object 
of this control is to avoid overloading the detector valve.. To take a numerical example, suppose 
the detector to operate linearly over the range -5 to 5 volts and the receiver to be used on an 
aerial having an effective height, #, of 5 metres and a magnification xy, between aerial propes 
and the grid of the first valve, of 5. If the sensitivity of the receiver, ie. the minimum field 


strength, 7°, which will give -5 volt input to the detector, is 4 micro-volts per metre, the 


input voltage to the first valve must be x4 J volts, or 5 X 5 x 4 x 10-8 volts. The ampli- 
fier is therefore required to give a gain of 5,000, which is easily attained by two tuned stages 
using screen-grid valves or radio-frequency pentodes. The receiver will only rarely be required 
to operate at its maximum sensitivity, but may often be called upon to deal with field 
strengths as high, say 5 milli-volts per metre. The maximum permissible detector input, 
5 volts, can then be obtained with a voltage gain of 40, and if this is exceeded the detector 
will be overloaded. Hence it is necessary to provide a smooth control of the voltage gain 
between these limits. 


Methods of gain control 


59. (i) When the radio-frequency stages embody screen-grid valves or radio-frequency 
pentodes, a certain amount of control may be obtained by variation of either the grid bias voltage 
or the screen potential. The first method operates by virtue of the fact that the curvature 
of the J, — Vg, characteristic is considerably greater than that of the triode, i.e. the mutual 
conductance g,, varies with the mean grid bias, as shown in fig. 38, which is the gm — V, curve 
of a typical radio-frequency pentode. Since for a given dynamic resistance Ra the voltage 
gain is approximately equal to Ra gm, it is easy to find the variation in gain for various bias 
voltages, e.g. if the anode load is 50,000 ohms, the gain varies from 80, for values of bias in the 
region of —-5 volt, to about 25 when the bias is —3 volts. At the latter point, however, the 
mean operating point is situated very low down upon the J, — V, curve where the curvature 
is very pronounced, the curvature being proportional to the slope of the ga — V, curve. The 
objection to this method of control is now easily seen. The larger the input voltage is, the 
greater is the necessity for a long straight portion of the J, — V, curve, whereas an increase 
of negative bias shifts the operating point into a region where the curvature is more pronounced. 
The result is that although the amplification is reduced, the envelope of the anode current 
variation is considerably distorted. In addition, cross-modulation will be introduced if an 
interfering signal is also present. The latter phenomenon will be dealt with later. 


(ii) Control of amplification by variation of screen potential suffers from similar disadvant- 
ages. A reduction of screen potential reduces the slope of the J, —‘V, curve and therefore 
reduces the amplification, but the grid base line available for the input voltage swing is reduced 
in a corresponding degree, the curve moving to the right with a decrease of screen voltage. 
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Thus the operating point is shifted into the curved portion of the characteristic as before. In 
addition, if the input swing is increased without a corresponding increase of negative grid bias, 
grid current may flow during a portion of each positive half-cycle. 


60. With either of the above methods, it is generally found that operation of the gain control 
affects the tuning of the receiver to some extent. This raises an important point in practical 
manipulation. The standard practice is to tune aircraft receivers to the desired frequency 
on the ground, by means of a suitable heterodyne wavemeter. If the latter is placed very near 
the receiver, the operator will first pick up the emission (modulated C.W.) with the gain 
control at maximum sensitivity, and may then proceed to reduce the gain and trim up the 
tuning simultaneously. This procedure is incorrect, for on returning the gain control to the 
position of maximum sensitivity the receiver will be slightly de-tuned, and may be incapable 
of dealing with a very weak signal. The correct method is to pick up the signal with maximum 
gain, and progressively to move the wavemeter away from the receiver while trimming up, 
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Fic. 38, Cap. XII.— g,, — V, curve of R.F. pentode. 


operating always with maximum gain. The receiver will then be taken into the air fully capable 
of dealing with the weakest signals, and will be slightly de-tuned only when very strong signals 
are being handled. 


Cross-modulation 


61. Cross-modulation is the name given to a form of interference peculiar to radio-telephony, 
and will be described with reference to a receiver using screen-grid valves in the radio-frequency 
stages. If the receiver is tuned to a station giving a high carrier level, and the gain reduced 
by negative grid bias, the operating point is situated in the curved region of the J, — 
characteristic. Any other transmitter which is operating on an adjacent frequency channel 
may give an appreciable input to the first valve, and the instantaneous grid swing on the latter 
is then equal to the sum of the two swings. Owing to the anode bend rectification which occurs, 
the output at the desired carrier frequency will possess side-bands corresponding to the modu- 
lation of both signals, and no amount of selectivity in the succeeding circuits will discriminate 
against this spurious modulation. The effect can therefore only be avoided by a considerable 
degree of selectivity between aerial and first valve, or by operating in the region of zero bias 
and controlling the gain by loose input coupling, “lossing” and screen potential variation. 
One drastic expedient which is sometimes adopted is to fit a switch which disconnects the aerial 
entirely, leaving the receiver to operate upon the “ pick-up ” of the coils and wiring. 
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62. (i) The manner in which cross-modulation is introduced may be shown by assuming 
the amplifier valve to possess a characteristic represented by an equation of the form 
i=A+Byu+Cu+De.. ee ee (1) 
Let ug = W sin yt (1 + K sin at) + U sin wet (1 + M sin fi), 
where W is the amplitude of the ‘“‘ wanted ’’, U the amplitude of the “‘ unwanted” signal, while 
@, and , correspond to radio frequencies which are modulated at frequencies os and 5, t° 
depths of K and M respectively. The important term in introducing cross-modulation is D vj. 
vi = {W sin wt (1 + K sin at) + U sin of (1+ M sin pit)... i sd (2) 
= (a +9) 
== a® + 3a% + 3ab? + 6%. 
Expanding the term corresponding to 3ab? we obtain a component of v3, say v;, where 
uy = 3W sin wt (1 + K sin at) { U* sin® wt (1 + M sin Bt)*}. =m a .. (3) 


Since U2 sin? wt = 2 (1 — cos 2m,f) and (1 + M sin pt)? = 1 + 2M sin pi + M? sin® ft, 
there will be a component of v,, say v7, where 
vy = 3W sin at X _ X 2M sin pt 
== 3WU3M sin o,f sin pt 


- a {cos (a, — f)t — cos (@, + py}, se ee ee eee A) 


which represents side-band components associated with the frequency = of the desired signal, 
but corresponding to the modulation carried by the undesired sjgnal. 


(ii) The degree to which cross-modulation is introduced is therefore proportional to the 
square of the amplitude of the unwanted signal at the grid of the valve and is also proportional 
to the coefficient of V3, i.e. to D, in equation (1). It follows that the degree of cross-modulation 
is approximately proportional to the rate of change of curvature of the valve characteristic. 
This accounts for the increase of cross-modulation which occurs when the operating point is 
brought on to a curved portion of the characteristic by the application of large negative bias. 
Cross-modulation is almost entirely eliminated by the use of variable-mu valves in the radio- 
frequency stages. 


Modulation rise 


63. This is another phenomenon which occurs when operating upon a markedly curved 
portion of the characteristic. Under these conditions, the amplification depends to some extent 
upon the grid swing, being greater for large inputs than for small. It follows that when a modu- 
lated voltage is received, the peaks of the modulation envelope receive greater amplification 
than the troughs, and in the output the ratio of peak to trough is greater than in the input. 
This effect varies approximately with the square of the applied carrier amplitude, and is also 
proportional to the curvature of the gn — Vg curve. It is therefore of much greater importance 
in ordinary screen-grid valves and R.F. pentodes than in valves of the type described in the 
following paragraph. 


The variable mutual conductance valve 

64. This valve is generally referred to as the variable-mu valve. _Its object is to give a cons 
siderable control of amplification by grid bias variation, without the attendant disadvantages. 
Both tetrodes and pentodes may be given the desired characteristics, which are obtained by 
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special design of the control grid. Whereas in ordinary valves the latter is of uniform spacing 
throughout its length, in the variable-mu valve it is made in two or more sections of varying 
degrees of spacing. Fig. 39 shows the electrodes of a variable-mu screen-grid valve in cross- 
section, and it can be seen that the middle portion of the control grid is of comparatively open 
mesh. It will therefore exercise a smaller degree of control than the upper and lower portions, 
which are of fairly close mesh. Even if the grid is given a considerably negative potential, 
therefore, an appreciable anode current will flow, and the J, — V, curve tails off slowly with 
increasing negative bias, instead of possessing a comparatively sharp cut-off. In fig. 40 the 
I, — V, curves of a variable-mu screen-grid valve (full line) and an ordinary screen-grid valve 
(dotted line) may be compared. The latter can only accommodate, without curvature distortion, 
a grid swing of about 1-5 volt; to do this the grid bias has a fairly critical value of about—0-75 
volt. When given a negative bias of about 15 volts, however, the variable-mu valve will accom- 
modate a grid swing of about 10 volts, the characteristic being practically straight over this 
range. As the grid bias decreases, the length of the straight portion available for distortionless 
amplification also decreases. For an input swing of 1-5 volts, the bias may be only about — 0-75 
volt, as in the screen-grid valve. 





Fie. 39, Cuap. XII.—Electrodes of variable-mu screen grid valve 


65. The small inset diagram in fig. 40 shows the variation of mutual conductance with grid 
bias and may be compared with the g, — V, curve of a screen-grid valve (fig. 38). The mutual 
conductance is seen to be, approximately, inversely proportional to the bias voltage. This is 
the feature which makes the valve so useful for gain control, for if the bias voltage is varied in 
such a manner that it is always proportional to the input voltage, the output voltage will remain 
constant. In modern R/T receivers, therefore, the magnitude of the bias voltage in the radio- 
frequency stages is often made to depend upon the amplitude of the received carrier. Such a 
receiver is said to be fitted with automatic volume control (A.V.C.). 


Automatic volume control 


66. In receivers fitted with automatic volume control, a portion of the carrier frequency 
input to the detector (or second detector in a super-heterodyne receiver) is rectified, and the result- 
ing current passed through a resistance which is so arranged that an increase in rectified current, 
i.e. an increase in carrier amplitude, applies a corresponding negative bias to the gain-controlled 
valve or valves, Considerable radio-frequency amplification must be available, in order that 
the rectified current in the resistance will be sufficient to provide the maximum bias voltage 
called for. For this reason, A.V.C. is rarely found in other than super-heterodyne receivers. 
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For simplicity, however, the principle is illustrated in fig. 41 as it would be applied in a simple 
receiver comprising one radio-frequency amplifying stage and a linear grid rectifier. The 
first valve (V.S.G.) is a variable-mu S.G. valve and the second (T) a triode. The latter is the 
signal rectifier ; its input voltage is also applied to the A.V.C. amplifier valve (S.G.) the output 
of which is applied to the diode (D). This operates as a half-wave rectifier and establishes a 
P.D..across the reservoir condenser C, and resistance R,, the upper plate of the condenser being 
at negative potential with respect to the filament line (L.T. negative). 
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Fic. 40, Caar. XII.—Characteristic curve of variable-mu screen-grid valve. 


This P.D. is applied to the grid of the first valve via the resistance R,, which is therefore 
biased to an extent depending upon the amplitude of the input to the diode. The desired 
effect would not be completely attained by system so far described, because the A.V.C. 
would operate to some extent upon all signals, instead of only upon those exceeding a 
certain amplitude. This can be overcome by applying a suitable bias to the anode 
of the diode D, as indicated by the inclusion of the battery E in the diagram. In practice 
it is not convenient to insert a battery at this point, and the necessary delay voltage, as it is 
called,.is obtained by means of a tapping on a resistance connected between the negative L.T. 
and negative H.T. terminals. (See paragraph 77). ; 
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Fic. 41, Cuap. XII.—R/T receiver with A.V.C. 


Audio-frequency amplification 


67. After detection, it is genérally desirable to utilize one or more stages of amplification, 
the final valve operating as a power amplifier and supplying the reproducing instrument— 
telephone receivers or loud speaker as the case may be. For voltage amplification, resistance- 
capacitance coupling is preferred for reasons stated in Chapter XI. An electrical output of 
the order of 150 milliwatts from the final power amplifier is sufficient to give good speech in 
two pairs of telephone receivers connected in parailel: This may be obtained from a small 
power valve, i.e. one capable of dissipating from 500 to 1,000 milliwatts, with an input swing 
of about 10 volts. A small loud speaker may also be operated in this way, but a high sound 
level cannot be expected. It is sometimes necessary to obtain a greater power output than 
can be given by an ordinary power valve. When this is so, several possibilities present them- 
selves. They are the employment of 


(i) A super-power output triode, i.e. a triode capable of dissipating one or more watts. 
(ii) Two or more ordinary power valves in parallel. 
(iii) A pentode. 
{iv) Power triodes or pentodes in push-pull. 


The super-power triode 


68. This valve differs from the ordinary output triode in that it is designed to accept a 
greater grid swing. Its anode A.C. resistance is usually low, from 1,000 to 2,000 ohms, ‘and its 
mutual conductance normal, e.g. about 2-5 milliamperes per volt. The J, — V, characteristics 
of a typical valve of this kind are given in fig. 42. This valve has an anode A.C. resistance of 
about 1,600 ohms and its mutual conductance is 3 milliamperes per volt, the amplification 
factor being 5. In the diagram the load line is that of a dynamic resistance of 3,475 ohms, 
which is approximately twice the anode A.C. resistance. The permissible dissipation is 3 watts 
and the operating potentials are E, = 145 volts, Z, = —17-°5 volts. Without entering the 
regions of anode current curvature and grid current flow, the permissible grid swing is 35 volts, 
and the maximum undistorted output, as shown by the shaded area, is 485 milliwatts. The 
efficiency is therefore only 16 per cent. For comparison the area corresponding to the output 
obtained with a grid swing of 11 volts is also shown in vertical shading; this is equal to 50 
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milliwatts. A small power valve with a grid swing of this order will give an output of about 
100 to 150 milliwatts, thus, unless the super-power valve is supplied with an ample input voltage, 
the power output obtainable may be less than that given by a small power valve. The figure 
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of merit (ie. )) for the valve under discussion, is only -015 against -038 for the valve, V.R.22. 
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Fic. 42, Cuap. XII.—J, ~— V, curves of super-power triode. 


Two power valves in parallel 


69. (i) With this arrangement the amplification factor is unchanged, but the effective 
anode A.C. resistance is only one-half that of a single valve; it must be understood that only 
valves of the same type may be connected in parallel. The optimum load for maximum un- 
distorted output is equal to 7, and the maximum grid swing that of a single valve. The anode 
current consumption will be doubled, as will also the power taken from H.T. supply, hence 
this method is unsuitable for use where only dry cell or inert batteries are available. The power 
output is twice that obtainable from one valve of the same type, if the optimum loading con¢“lions 
are achieved in each case. 


(ii) Provided that the required grid swing is available, therefore, it is preferable to use a 
super-power valve rather than two power valves in parallel. Both arrangements suffer from 
the following disadvantages :— 


(a) A large steady anode current flows in the output choke or primary winding of output 
transformer, and unless specially designed the core may be magnetically saturated. Even 
if this is not so, the high flux density will cause heavy hysteresis loss ; this loss varies at different 
instants during each cycle, and thus gives rise to amplitude distortion, while the reduction of 
inductance due to the fall of incremental permeability with increase of flux density causes 
additional frequency distortion. 


(b) Ordinary H.T. batteries are incapable of supplying this anode current, Either super- 
capacity batteries, accumulator batteries, or mains supply may be used. 


(c) A large alternating component of anode current flows through the H.T. battery (or 
other supply device). Earlier stages of the receiver must therefore be very thoroughly de- 
coupled, otherwise low-frequency oscillations may be established. It is sometimes possible 
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to prevent this by reversing the connections to one winding of an intervalve or output transformer, 
but this is not the best practice, for the energy transfer which previously maintained the oscilla- 
tion will then impose considerable damping and consequent reduction in overall amplification. 


Use of pentode valve 


70. The pentode is a five electrode valve, and its characteristics have already been discussed 
in Chapter VIII. It is chiefly used when greater power output is required than is obtainable 
from a power valve for the same input grid swing, without serious increase of either H.T. voltage 
or anode current. Considerable care is necessary in the choice of correct load impedance. Fig. 
43 shows the J, — V, curves of a pentode, with load lines AB, CD, EF, representing anode 
circuit resistance loads of approximately 40,000 ohms, 13,700 and 4,000 ohms respectively. 
The maximum permissible input voltage with this particular valve has been taken as 5 volts 
(peak), and the working H.T. voltage as 150 volts, the anode current in the absence of an applied 
input voltage being 10-5 milliamperes. Taking the 40,000 ohm load, an input of 5 volts (peak) 
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will cause the following variations of anode current and anode-filament P.D., namely (i) at 
the positive peak of input voltage the anode current will rise to 13-7 milliamperes and the anode- 
filament potential will fall to 12 volts, (ii) at the negative peak of input voltage the anode current 
will fall to 5 milliamperes and the anode-filament P.D. will rise to about 400 volts. As the 
variations of current and voltage on the positive and negative half-cycles are quite dissimilar, 
distortion will obviously occur. With an anode circuit load of this magnitude, another undesirable 
effect will also arise ; when the anode-filament P.D. falls as low as 12 volts, the flow of electrons 
between filament and anode will be retarded and a negative space charge will form in the vicinity 
of the anti-secondary or suppressor grid ; the control grid then ceases to effect any control upon 
a anode current. The combination of these two effects will inevitably give rise to severe 
istortion. 
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71. (i) If the load resistance is too low, the variations of anode current and anode-filament 
P.D. during the positive and negative half-cycles, e.g. on the load line EF, will again be un- 
symmetrical and distortion will occur. With a suitably chosen resistance, however, the excursions 
of both anode current and anode-filament P.D. will be nearly symmetrical about the mean 
operating point. Thus with the 13,700 ohm load, the anode current increases and decreases 
by 8 milliamperes as the grid voltage undergoes a complete cycle, the variation of anode-filament 
P.D. being also symmetrical, and the output will be comparatively free from distortion. It 
will also be observed that the minimum anode-filament P.D. is about 35 volts, which is sufficiently 
high to prevent the negative space charge effect at the anti-secondary grid. 

(ii) The anode A.C. resistance of a pentode varies greatly with grid potential; if specified, 
it is usually taken as the ratio or measured at the operating H.T. voltage on the curve 

a 
corresponding to Vz, = 0. In the di the value of 7, at this point is approximately 
25,000 ohms, i.e. twice the value of load resistance giving maximum undistorted output. In 
general, the optimum load of the pentode may be taken as one-half the anode A.C. resistance as 
defined above, or alternatively as being equal to the D.C. resistance of the valve at the operating 


‘ er 150 volts . : 5 
point. In fig. 43 this is 10-5 milliamperes 14,300 ohms. In this respect there is a marked 


difference between optimum conditions for pentode and triode valves, and one cannot be sub- 
stituted for the other without complete re-design of the output stage. 


_ _ (iii) On the right of fig. 43 is shown, in solid line, the anode current variation caused by a 
sinusoidal variation of grid voltage when operating with the 13,700 ohm load, together with a 
sine curve (dotted line) for comparison. Since the wave-form differs from the sine curve in 
the same manner in both half , odd harmonics must be ‘present; as a rule the third 
harmonic is most conspicuous. For the same percentage distortion, this is more objectionable 
than the second harmonic, which is exactly one octave higher than the fundamental. The 
small scale of the drawing does not admit of very accurate computation, but assuming that only 
the third harmonic is present, the distortion is about 7 per cent. 


Valves in push-pull 

72. (i) The use of valves in push-pull connection has already been considered in Chapter IX. 
When used for audio-frequency amplification, the circuit is as shown in fig. 44. The output 
impedance of the previous s is the primary of a special form of iron-core transformer having a 
centre-tapped secondary winding, and one-half of the secondary voltage is applied to grid and 
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filament of each valve. In the anode circuit of each valve is connected one half of the primary 
winding of the output transformer, the H.T. supply being fed to both valves via the centre tap. 
Either Class A or Class B operation may be used. Referring to fig. 44, suppose an alternating 
voltage to be induced in the secondary winding of the input transformer. Whenever the grid 
of the valve T, is at a positive potential with respect to the centre point C of the winding, the 
grid of the valve T, will be at an equal negative potential, and vice versa. In the absence of a 
signal voltage, a steady electron current flows from filament to anode of each valve, its value 
depending upon the H.T. supply voltage and grid bias. Provided the two valves have identical 
characteristics, these steady anode currents will be equal, and will flow in opposite directions 
round the core of the output transformer, hence no resultant magnetic flux will be established in 
the latter. This in itself will remove one possible cause of distortion. 


(ii) When a signal voltage is applied to the primary of the input transformer, equal voltages 
Ug1, Uge Will be applied to the grids of the two valves, in antiphase ; the resulting anode currents 
are i,, and ts, and these currents flow in the two halves of the output transformer primary. 
As an increase in the value of #4, is accompanied by a simultaneous decrease in the value of tas 
and vice versa the induced E.M.F. in the two halves of the winding will be in phase and of equal 
amplitude, hence the two voltages may be considered to assist each other in producing an alter- 
nating flux in the core and a consequent induced secondary E.M.F. ; on the other hand the 
alternating currents #4, and #4, are in opposition so far as the common connection betwee 
negative of filament and centre tap of output winding is concerned, and provided these currents 
are equal no alternating current will flow through the H.T. source. 


Class A amplification 

73. Assuming that the two valves have identical characteristics, the total anode circuit 
load, often referred to as the “ anode to anode ” load, should be rather less than 47,, and the 
gtid bias rather more than would be used with a single valve, because the anode current may be 
allowed to swing to a somewhat lower value without introducing appreciable distortion. The 
power output of a perfectly balanced Class A amplifier is twice the output obtainable from a 
single valve (assuming optimum load and equal grid swing in each case). As the push-pull 
arrangement will accept a rather greater grid swing, it would appear possible to obtain nearly 
three times the output given by a single valve, for the same degree of distortion, but this is 
tarely so in practice owing to the difficulty of obtaining two valves with identival characteristics, 
The advantages of the Class A push-pull amplifier over the previously discussed alternatives are 
as follows :— 


(i) No appreciable variation of battery current during each cycle, and consequently 
little tendency to transfer energy to earlier stages by battery coupling. 


(ii) The absence of a steady magnetizing current in the primary winding of the output 
transformer, permitting the use of a cheaper and lighter transformer. 


(iii) A slight increase in permissible grid swing, compared with that of a single valve 
or two valves in parallel. The super-power valve however has the advantage in this 
respect. 


Quiescent push-pull 


74. This term is frequently used to denote the type of circuit in which the grids are biased 
to cut-off point, so that in the absence of an alternating input voltage the anode cuirent is 
negligible. This is correctly termed Class B amplification, but this appellation is generally 
applied to a special arrangement which is described later. Either triodes or pentodes may be 
used in quiescent push-pull. In either case the permissible grid swing is approximately double 
that of a single valve, and theoretically the output should be quadrupled. Since however each 
half of the output transformer is energized only during alternate half-cycles, the output power 
is only slightly greater than that obtainable under Class A conditions. Although the second 
harmonic variations of anode current are in opposition in the load, they are in phase in that 
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portion of the anode circuit which is common to both valves, i.e. the H.T. battery, and complete 
decoupling of earlier stages is therefore essential. The principal disadvantage of quiescent 
push-pull working is the difficulty of securing a perfectly matched pair of valves. 


The Class B valve. 


75. The form of quiescent push-pull arrangement generally referred to as “Class B” 
amplification utilizes a special valve which comprises two carefully matched triodes in a single 
envelope, the filament being common to both electrode systems. Only a small negative bias, 
say 1:5 volt, is used, some valves being designed to operate with zero bias, and grid current 
flows during a considerable portion of each cycle. The input impedance is correspondingly low, 
and it is necessary to provide a power input rather than merely a wattless input voltage as is 
generally the case. The preceding stage is operated as a power amplifier and is called the driver 
of the Class B valve, to which it is coupled by an iron-core transformer with centre-tapped 
secondary. The transformer must be designed to match the input impedance R; of the Class B 


valve to the A.C. resistance 7,.0f the driver valve, its ratio being = while the resistance of its 
a 


secondary winding must be low compared to Rj. The output transformer must also be carefully 
designed in order that its internal resistance and leakage reactance may be small, otherwise 
considerable distortion arises owing to the variation of effective load at different frequencies. 
The remarks regarding variation of battery current in quiescent push-pull amplifiers are equally 
applicable to Class B. Quiescent push-pull and Class B amplification are chiefly used where only 
dry-cell batteries are available for H.T. supply. Any device having considerable internal 
impedance, e.g. a so-called H.T. eliminator, can only be used if special steps are taken to ensure 
that the terminal P.D. does not vary with the load current to any appreciable extent. 


The paraphase amplifier 


76. In the preceding paragraphs it has been assumed that the input circuit of the push-pull 
amplifier is perfectly symmetrical. It is difficult to ensure this at the higher audio-frequencies, 
owing to the difference between the capacitance of each end of the transformer winding with 
respect to earth. The varying iron losses in this transformer also cause amplitude distortion. 
For both reasons it would appear advantageous to precede the push-pull output stage by a 
resistance-loaded voltage amplifier. This is achieved in the paraphase amplifier by means of a 
phase reversing valve, the connections being given in fig. 45. Here T, is the amplifying valve 
following the rectifier; the resistance R,, grid condenser C,, and resistance R, forming an 
output network. <A portion of the voltage across R, is applied to the grid and filament of the 
phase reversing valve T,, which has the output network R, C, R,. When the two networks are 
correctly balanced, equal voltages are developed across the resistances R, and R,, in antiphase, 
and these are applied to the push-pull (Class A) triodes T;, T,. The correct balance is obtained 
by adjusting the tapping point on the resistance R,. To do this a sinusoidal input is supplied 
to the valve T, -and the operator listens in the telephone receivers which are connected in the 
common anode lead of the output stage. When a correct balance is obtained there will be no 
current variation in this circuit and consequently no sound output from the receivers. 


77, The circuit diagram of a typical super-heterodyne R/T recciver embodying several 
of the features discussed in previous paragraphs, is given in fig. 46. An aperiodic aerial coupling 
supplies the input circuit L, C, of the frequency changer which is a triode-pentode valve, the 
pentode section having variable-mu characteristics. The triode section of the frequency changer 
acts as the oscillator valve in conjunction with the circuit ZL, C, and reaction coil L;. The 
band-pass filter L, C, Ls C, is tuned to the intermediate frequency and is not adjustable. The 
intermediate frequency amplifier valve is a variable-mu radio-frequency pentode. Its output 
circuit supplies the double-diode detector valve. The anode A, rectifies the signal voltage, 
the output voltage being developed in the circuit R, C,, R,. The latter resistance is a kind of 
potentiometer, and is used as a control of the average output sound level, this level being then 
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maintained automatically. The automatic volume control operates as follows: rectification takes 
place at the anode A, of the second detector, and a voltage proportional to the carrier amplitude 
is developed across the resistance R,. This voltage is applied, via the resistances R,, R, to 
the control grids of both frequency changer and intermediate frequency amplifier valves. The 





Fic. 45, Cuap. XII.—Paraphase amplifier. 


anode A, of the second detector is maintained at a mean negative potential with respect to 
the filament by means of a tapping on the resistance R, thus giving a definite delay to the opera- 
tion of the A.V.C. This resistance also serves to give the required bias to the pentode output 
valve. 


PHASE AND FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Phase modulation 


78. Phase modulation is performed by ‘maintaining the wave at a constant amplitude, 
while introducing a cyclical phase shift with reference to the phase of the carrier under non- 
modulated conditions, the phase shift being proportional to the amplitude of the modulating 
current or voltage. Such a wave is represented by the heavy line of fig. 47, while the relative 
phase of the unmodulated wave, which is assumed to be of sinusoidal wave-form, is also shown 
in the diagram. In the particular conditions illustrated the modulated wave advances in phase 
during the first quarter of a cycle of the modulating frequency, and then commences to fall 
back, momentarily assuming its original phase at the end of the first half-cycle. During the 
next half-cycle the modulated wave lags behind its normal phase, the lag reaching a maximum 
value at the negative peak of the audio-frequency cycle, after which the phase angle decreases. 
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At the end of one complete cycle of modulation the wave has the same phase as it would possess 
in the absence of modulation. If the phase shift introduced by the modulation at any instant 
is p(t) radians, a phase-modulated current can be represented by the equation 


t= I sin { ot + ¢ (t)} 


oe being the carrier or unmodulated frequency. The angle p(t) is not constant but varies 


2x 
sinusoidally at the audio-frequency, = If we define the modulation ratio M in such a manner 





Fic. 47, Cuap. XII.—Phase-modulated wave. 


that a modulation ratio of unity will cause a peak phase shift of one complete radio-frequency 
cycle or 2x radians, p(t) = 2x M sin mst and therefore 


t= JI sin{o¢ +22 M sin ost} 


Phase modulation is rarely if ever deliberately adopted for communication purposes, but occurs 
to some extent in amplitude-modulated systems, as explained in paragraph 40. It is particularly 
liable to occur when a modulated amplifier is employed, since the magnitude and phase angle 
of the load impedance generally varies to some extent with the frequency. It is chiefly of 
importance because of its close resemblance to frequency modulation. 


Frequency modulation 


79. This type of modulation is achieved by maintaining the constant amplitude of the 
radiated wave, while varying the frequency in accordance with the amplitude of modulation. 
Such a wave is shown in fig. 48 which should be compared with the phase-modulated wave of 
fig. 47. It will be observed that the two waves are very similar in character. The difference 
between phase and frequency modulation lies partly in the amount of phase shift during any 
half-cycle of the modulation frequency. If the phase shift in a phase-modulated signal is 2x 
radians, and there are 1,000 radio-frequency cycles in each half-period of modulation, there 
will be only 499 radio-frequency cycles in the first quarter period and 501 cycles in the second 
quarter period of modulation, 501 cycles during the third quarter period and 499 during the fourth, 
so that the average radio frequency during each half period is equal to the unmodulated or carrier 
frequency. In a frequency-modulated wave, however, the peak phase shift may be more than 
2x yadians, and there may be many more radio-frequency cycles during one half period of modu- 
lation than in the half period of opposite sign. Hence the average radio frequency during any 
one half period of modulation is not equal to the frequency of the unmodulated oscillation. It 
can be shown that the equation representing a frequency-modulated current is 
iM 
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(A) 


Fic. 48, Caap, XII.—Frequency-modulated wave. 


80. The frequency-modulated wave may therefore be regarded as a particular form of 

phase-modulated wave, in which the: peak phase shift is ft instead of 22M, i.e. for a given 
a 

carrier frequency /; and modulation ratio M the peak phase shift is inversely proportional to 
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Fic. 49, Cuap. XII1.—Amplitude and phase of components of frequency-modulated wave. 
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the modulation frequency /,, instead of being a constant for all modulating frequencies as in 
phase modulation. The expression /,M will be referred to as the frequency deviation. As 
in the case of amplitude modulation, the wave may be resolved into the sum of a number of 
components. The frequencies of these components are f, ff tifa fr + 2 fe + Sh, fe + 4h, 
etc., representing a carrier with ‘side-bands. Modulation by a single audio frequency thus 
produces an infinite number of side-frequencies instead of only one pair. The relative magnitudes 
and phases of the carrier and side-band components, for a frequency deviation of 2 kc/s and 
for various modulation frequencies, are shown in fig. 49. When the peak phase shift is less 
than one radian, the amplitude of the side frequencies f, + /, is approximately proportional 
to the frequency deviation f{, M, and the carrier component of frequency /, has an amplitude 
practically equal to the amplitude of the unmodulated wave. If however the peak phase shift 
is greater than one radian, the carrier component decreases in amplitude and may de very small 
or even zero, while the components of frequency f; + 2/3, fr + 3/., etc. may, be very prominent, 
and there may be side-bands extending up to the extreme limits of the frequency deviation. 
For f edergiaeen purposes, the total band width occupied by a frequency-modulated wave may 
be taken as rather more than twice the frequency deviatian or rather more than twice the modu- 
lation frequency, whichever is the greater. It is seen therefore that frequency modulation is 
no solution to the problem of frequency allocation, the total band width required being somewhat 
greater than that occupied by an amplitude-modulated transmission of comparable quality. 


81. To some extent, frequency modulation must occur in a nominally amplitude-modulated 
system, particularly in circuits in which the carrier frequency varies with the instantaneous 
pores taken by the oscillatory circuit. The deliberate adoption of this form of modulation 
or high frequency transmission appears to offer certain advantages, but sufficient experience 
has not yet been gained to make it clear whether these are offset by its disadvantages. A 
frequency-modulated system of high quality demands a much more elaborate circuit than 
an amplitude-modulated system. e of the earliest attempts to realize a frequency-modulated 
wave consisted,of a master-oscillator transmitter in which a condenser microphone of capacitance 
Cm was connected in parallel with the tuning capacitance C of the master-oscillator, but such 
a transmitter will produce a purely frequency-modulated wave only (i) if the ratio ce is vanish- 
ingly small, so that the frequency deviation and equivalent depth of modulation approach 
zero, and (ii) if the frequency of the unmodulated oscillation is extremely constant. 


82. In a high fidelity frequency-modulated system, then, the following conditions must be 
satisfied. 
(i) The mean frequency, f;, must be stable. 
(ii) There must be no amplitude modulation. 


(iil) The frequency deviation must be independent of the modulation frequency and 
directly proportional to the amplitude of the modulating current or voltage. 


Condition (ii) is comparatively easy to satisfy at high frequencies where the ratio of frequency 
deviation to mean radio frequency can be kept quite small, say one part in one thousand, for 
the resonance curve of the master-oscillator circuit will be practically flat over this limited 
deviation. Condition (iii) can be met by a careful consideration of the method of modulation 
control. Condition {i) is not so easily satisfied; for instance, if an attempt is made directly 
to vary the frequency of the master-oscillator in the manner outlined in the previous paragraph, 
it follows that the oscillator must be of low inherent stability. 


83. (i) During the last few years, a method has been developed which appears completely 
to solve this problem. It depends upon the close resemblance between phase and frequency 
modulation. It has already been stated that in a phase-modulated signal the peak phase 


shift is 2xM and in a frequency-modulated signal is iM being therefore inversely proportional 


\ a 
to the modulating frequency. In the system to be described, the modulating voltage is caused 
to shift the phase of a current derived from a source of constant frequency by an ainount which 
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is directly proportional to the amplitude of the modulation and inversely proportional to its 
frequency. For reasons which will be apparent later, the modulated wave is then subjected 
to considerable frequency multiplication before it is applied to the final power amplifier. The 
initial process is to produce the required phase shift, the circuit arrangements to this end being 
shown in fig. 50. The master-oscillator may have a frequency of from 50 to 100 kc/s, and an 
E.M.F. from this source is supplied to the balanced modulator T, Ty, and also, in synphase, 
to a radio-frequency amplifier valve T,. The balanced halves L, C, Ly Cy of the output circuit 
of the modulator are acceptor circuits for the master-oscillator frequency (parallel feed being 
employed by means of the resistances R, R,) and the anode currents in the coils L, Ly are in 
phase with the corresponding grid-filament input voltages. The output from the modulator 
feeds a modulation amplifier valve T, through an inductive coupling, the effect of the latter 
being that the output voltage of T, is 90° out of phase with the output of the master-oscillator. 
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Fic. 50, Cuap. XII.—Modulating stages, frequency-modulated transmitter. 


The unmodulated amplifier valve T, and modulated amplifier valve T, work into a common 
resistance load R, and the voltages developed by the two amplifiers, between the ends of this 
resistance, are in quadrature. The vector diagrams of fig. 51 illustrate the changes in phase 
{and incidentally in amplitude) of the P.D. across the resistance R,. The vector V, represents 
the voltage due to the valve T, while the vectors V, and V» represent the output voltages of 
the valve T,, due to the valves Ta T, of the modulator. The vector V, revolves at o,, V, at 
wr + wa and Vy at w, — we radians per second. With respect to the vector V,, V; rotates 
at + w, radians per second and V», at — ws radians per second, so that if V, is considered to be 
stationary, Va and V, may be considered to rotate f, times per second in the counter-clockwise 
and clockwise directions respectively. The peak voltage across the resistance R, at several 
different instants during cne audio-frequency cycle is therefore as shown in the diagram. It 
will be observed that the phase of the resultant voltage varies between y and zero during this 
period, ie. g is the maximum phase shift, occurring at the peak of the audio-frequency cycle. 
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(ii) Provided that g is not allowed to exceed about 30°, it will be very nearly proportional 
to the magnitude of as sum of the modulating components. Referring to the diagram, it will 
Vs + Vo 


be seen that tan 9 = =n As 9 is made smaller and smaller, so tan » ->sin o +>, i.e. for 
1 
small phase shifts ¢ = Pa The magnitude of the resultant voltage V varies between the 


values V, and VVi + (Va + V>)§, so that there is a slight degree of amplitude modulation. 
This again is small if V, + V» is small compared to V, and in any case is easily removed by a 
limiting stage. 


84, Hitherto we have considered the phase shift to be the same for any value of /, whereas 
if the final result is to be truly a frequency-modulated wave, the phase shift must be inversely 
proportional to f4. This is achieved by means of the audio-frequency correction network 
associated with the audio-frequency amplifier valve, T,, preceeding the balanced modulator 
(fig. 50). The first valve T,; serves nierely to, couple the microphone to the attenuation network 
L,C, R, R;. The reactance of C, at the lowest modulation frequency is small compared to 
the resistance R,. Let a voltage v = 3° sin wat be applied to the series circuit C, R, The 
P.D. across the condenser will be 


le v 3 ] 
ia pe 
1 3 a, Cy 
J®+ (a c) 


As i e is always small compared to R;, v, is approximately equal to ——.—— ae mC Re LO. Ve & — 


which is what i is required. As the maximum phase shift is less than 30°, and this i is only pers 
missible on the lowest augio-frequencies, it is necessary to appreciate the order of the phase 
shift which will be obtained when the highest audio-frequencies are transmitted. If the band 
to be covered is 100 to 5,000 cycles per second, and the phase shift for 100 cycles per second is 


25°, at 5,000 cycles per second it will be 25° x 5000 = 0-5°, and for a wider band it would be 


still less. This amount of phase shift would produce side bands of negligible amplitude ; the 
apparent difficulty is however removed by frequency multiplication. 


85. The conditions for the distortionless amplification of a frequency-modulated wave are 
(i) the gain must be constant over the whole band width occupied by the signal. 
(ii) the phase change introduced by the amplifier must be directly proportional to the 
frequency. 

These conditions ensure that the relative phases and amplitudes of the side bands are 
unchanged by amplification. It will easily be seen that frequency multiplication increases 
the frequency deviation in the same ratio as the mean ftequency. It may be taken that if 
the side-bands in the final output are to be of sufficient amplitude to give the equivalent of 100 
per cent. amplitude modulation, a phase shift of 45° will be required at the highest audio- 
frequencies. In the example taken above where the phase shift of a eee stage is only 


0-5°, it would be necessary to employ a frequency multiplication ot 4 = 90. Actually, for 


very high quality transmission it may be necessary to multiply dish *500 to 1,000 times. It 
should be particularly noted that with this system of modulation the master-oscillator may be 
designed to possess the highest possible frequency constancy, since no attempt is made directly 
to varyits frequency. The frequency deviation must be symmetrical about the carrier frequency, 
and the simple balanced modulator described above will not fulfil this requirement. Referring 
to fig. 51 it is seen that if the side-band currents in-T, and T; are equal, say 7,, the side-band 
voltages applied to the modulation amplifier will be proportional to (w; + wa)ta and (w; — wa)ts, 
so that the vectors V,, Vy will not be of equal amplitude. This inequality is easily removed 
by the insertion of a correcting network at a suitable point in the amplifying chain. 
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86. Suppose that this system is applied to a transmitter which is normally driven by a 
master-oscillator at 2 Mc/s, with a frequency multiplication of 24, i.e. 3 doublers and a tripler, 
giving an operating frequency of 48 Mc/s. To adapt it to frequency multiplication, the new 
master-oscillator may be designed to operate at 61-25 kc/s, and the initial phase shift would 
be introduced at this frequency, a multiplication of 32 being necessary before coupling to the 
original transmitter; thus the overall multiplication would be 32 x 24 = 768. It is also of 
interest to note that changing the frequency of a frequency-modulated oscillation by the hetero- 
dyne method does not change the frequency deviation, e.g. if a frequency f, + fs is caused to 
beat with a frequency f,, the number of beats per second is (f- + fs) ~~ f,, say (f¢ -—fo) +a. This 
enables an ingenious system to be used for a change of operational frequency. 


87. If the above transmitter is required to change its operational frequency in the usual 
manner a considerable amount of readjustment would be required. If however the modulated 
master-oscillation is subjected to considerably greater frequency multiplication and then hetero- 
dyned by an oscillation of adjustable frequency, it is possible to dispense with a considerable 
amount of the readjustment. For example suppose the original oscillation (61-25 kc/s) to be 
multiplied 256 times, giving 15,680 kc/s. If this is heterodyned by an oscillator having a 
frequency of 13,680 kc/s, the output after rectification will be at 2,000 kc/s, and will still carry 
modulation with the original frequency deviation. The 2,000 kc/s oscillation may now be 
multiplied by 24 giving the final output at 48 Mc/s. If the final frequency is to be changed 
to 40-32 Mc/s, there is no necessity to interfere with the master oscillation or pre-heterodyne 
multiplier stages, for if the heterodyne oscillator is adjusted to 14.000 kc/s, the modulated beat 
oscillation will be 1,680 kc/s, and on adjusting the three doubling and one tripling stage to deal 
with this frequency the final output will be at 40-32 Mc/s. With this method of adjustment 
then, those stages which require the most careful manipulation can be set up once and for all, 
subsequent frequency adjustment being performed in the heterodvne oscillator and the four 
succeeding stages only. 


Detection of frequency-modulated wave 


88. The application of a frequency-modulated signal to any circuit network having a 
response dependent upon frequency will result in a wave which is modulated both in frequency 
and amplitude. Such a wave may be rectified in the same manner as a purely amplitude- 
modulated signal. The choice of a suitable circuit network presents a compromise between 
the conflicting claims of sensitivity and selectivity. If, for example, a frequency-modulated 
current passes through an inductance Z of negligible resistance, the voltage v, developed across 
its terminals is linearly amplitude-modulated. Thus if 
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i.e, the voltage wave is frequency-modulated and is also amplitude-modulated to a depth M. 
Since however in all practical cases M is small compared to unity this method is too insensitive 
to be of value as a means of translating pure frequency modulation into amplitude modulation. 


89. Various methods of greater sensitivity have been proposed, all of which depend upon 
the shape of the resonance curve of a circuit possessing both inductance and capacitance. Suppose 
a frequency-modulated voltage of amplitude & to be applied to a series-resonant circuit as in 


fig. 52a. Let its mean frequency be = = f, and the peak frequency deviation be fM. Then 
if the resonant frequency of the circuit is f,, fig. 51b, the voltage across the inductance will have 
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the value 7, during periods of no modulation, while during the time sinusoidal frequency- 
modulating is occurring with a peak deviation {,M the voltage will vary between 7, + 9°, and 
¥. — ¥, as in the diagram, ie. the grid-filament voltage will be amplitude-modulated. Such 
circuits are most effective when connected in a push-pull arrangement, in order that any slight 
amplitude modulation of the original signal shall be cancelled out, and the translation from 
frequency-modulation to amplitude-modulation may then be very nearly linear ; it will not 
be entirely so since the slope of the resonance curve is not quite constant over the operating 
range. The distortion due to this is not serious unless the frequency swing is sufficient to 
carry the operating point overithe peak of the resonance curve in which event distortion becomes 
so serious that speech is quite unintelligible. If, however, care is taken to limit the frequency 
deviation this method of detection appears to offer possibilities for aircraft communication. 
It should’ be noted that if the mean frequency is changed before detection from a high to a 
low value, as in a super-heterodyne receiver, the ratio of frequency deviation to mean frequency 
is increased, and a greater rectified current is obtained than if the detection is directly performed 
at the initial frequency. 
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Fre. 52, CHap. XII.—Translation of frequency modulation into amplitude modulation. 


The type of receiver generally indicated is therefore a double super-heterodyne receiver 
in which the incoming very high frequency signal is first changed from the order of 100 Mc/s 
to say 5 Mc/s and afterwards to about 500 kc/s, thus providing considerable discrimination 
against second channel interference. Certain limiting stages must be introduced before the 
detector stage in order to eliminate any adventitious amplitude modulation which may be 
introduced either during propagation or in the tuned circuits of the receiver. 


Signal-noise ratio and interference 

90. It is claimed for frequency modulation (when carried out on very high frequencies 
with a large frequency deviation and a correspondingly wide frequency band) that the signal 
noise ratio is very much better than with amplitude modulation. In the latter case, the smaller 
the band of frequencies admitted by the receiver, the better is the signal-noise ratio, whereas 
in frequency modulation the greater the frequency deviation the wider is the band embraced 
by the side-frequencies and the greater is the depth of amplitude modulation after translation 
in the detector stage. Consequently, the signal-noise ratio increases with the frequency band 
embraced by the signal. For example, comparing an amplitude-modulated system with a 
frequency band of 20 kc/s with a frequency-modulated system having 100 kc/s frequency 
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deviation for the same audio-frequency range, and assuming equal power to be drawn from the 
mains by both transmitters, the signal-noise voltage ratio of the frequency-modulated system 
is about 34 times that obtained by amplitude modulation. These are of course theoretical 
values, but it is claimed that improvements of this order are practically realizable. The actual 
improvement is however approximately inversely proportional to the initial noise level, i.e. 
the signal-noise ratio decreases as the noise level increases. 


91. The possibilities of interference with frequency-modulated reception have not been 
completely investigated. The following results are probable, but are still to be verified 
experimentally. 

(a) Amplitude-modulated signals should not interfere with frequency-modulated. 
signals unless the two carriers are capable of combining to produce an audio-frequency 
beat note, i.e. the two carriers are nearly equal in frequency or separated by nearly twice 
the intermediate frequency. 

(6) Second channel interference can occur between frequency-modulated signals 
exactly as between amplitude-modulated signals. 

(c) It is claimed that two frequency-modulated transmissions can be separated, 
oven if their side-bands overlap, provided that there is no audio-frequency beat between 
the carriers. 


(d) No information is yet available with respect to cross-modulation. 


Effect of propagation path 


92. If an amplitude-modulated signal arrives at a receiver by two or more paths of different 
length, it ae what is called selective fading (Chapter XIV). In the same circumstances, 
a frequency-modulated signal is subjected to attenuation of some of the side-band frequencies 
to a greater extent than others, thus giving rise to distortion. Its use is therefore limited, either 
to short distances where only the direct ray is of importance, or to transmission at very high 
frequencies where there is no ray reflected from the ionosphere. The reflection at the surface 
of the earth must be taken into account, but at present there is little if any information available 
regarding the influence of these phenomena.’ 


Summary 
93. The present state of frequency modulation may therefore be summarized as follows :— 
(i) Under certain conditions of frequency and propagation path a frequency-modylated 
system provides quite a practical method of communication. 
(ii) Such frequencies are limited to the very high frequency band. 
(iii) Propagation must take place over a single path. 
(iv) The apparatus is rather more complicated than for an amplitude modulation system 
of comparable quality, but not unduly so. 
(v) The signal-noise ratio appears to be very much better than in the corresponding 
amplitude-modulated system. 
(vi) At the present stage of high frequency technique it should be possible to allocate 
as‘many frequency-modulated as amplitude-modulated systems within a given 
frequency band. This may not be true in the future, as the frequency stability 


of very high frequency amplitude-modulated systems may be considerably improved 
enabling allocation to be made much more closely than at present. 
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CHAPTER XIII—RADIO-FREQUENCY MEASUREMENTS 
The wavemeter 
1. A wavemeter is an instrument which is used to adjust a transmitter or receiver to a 
desired frequency, or alternatively to measure the frequency to which the transmitter or receiver 
is adjusted. The term wavemeter arose from the former practice (now confined to very short 
waves and to discussions of aerial design) of referring to the wavelength of an oscillation rather 
than its frequency. Wavemeters used in the service may be divided into two classes :— 


(i) Absorption wavemeters. 
(ii) Heterodyne wavemeters. 


The absorption wavemeter 

2. This instrument is chiefly used to measure the frequency of the oscillation generated by 
a transmitter, and by a process of repeated readjustment to ensure that the desired frequency 
is radiated. It consists fundamentally of two portions, first a closed oscillatory circuit, the 
natural frequency of which may be varied over a certain range by variation of the value of 
inductance or capacitance, or both. For all possible settings of the adjustable component or 
components, the frequency of the circuit is accurately determined and recorded, either directly 
upon a scale attached to the variable condenser or inductance, or upon a chart which shows the 
an corresponding to any setting of the instrument. The circuit is therefore said to be 
calibrated. If only a comparatively narrow frequency band is to be covered, the oscillatory 
circuit may consist of a fixed value inductance and a variable condenser, while if a wide band is 
to be covered the inductance also may be adjustable by means of tappings. It is of interest to 
note that the residual capacitance (i.e. that of the circuit when the condenser is set to its 
minimum value), is generally of the order of one-tenth the maximum value of the condenser, so 
that with any inductance whatever, the frequency range is about 1 to 4/10 or say 1 to 3. It is 
generally desirable, in calibration, to ignore the first and last ten degrees of the scale, so that the 
useful range of an ordinary variable condenser is only 160° instead of 180°, and the frequency 
range covered with a given inductance is generally only of the order of 1 to 2°75, e.g. 
500 — 1,400 ke/s. In certain designs, a continuously variable inductance is used in conjunction 
with a bank of fixed-value condensers. 


Resonance indicators 
3. The second essential portion of an absorption wuvemeter is some device which will 
indicate the presence of an oscillatory current in the circuit, and its relative magnitude ; this 
may be called the resonance indicator. By this means the wavemeter may be adjusted to 
resonance with an oscillating circuit. In use the wavemeter is held in proximity to the latter, 
and its oscillation constant (i.e. LC value) is varied until the oscillatory current in this circuit 
is a maximum, as shown by the resonance indicator. The frequency of the oscillation is then 
identical with that to which the wavemeter is adjusted. The required degree of coupling between 
the oscillating circuit and the wavemeter depends upon the magnitude of the oscillatory current, 
and upon the sensitivity of the indicating device. To all intents and purposes, then, the 
absorption wavemeter is merely an extremely portable receiver of low sensitivity. A large number 
of indicating devices have been used, but it is only necessary to describe a few typical ones, 
namely :— 
(i) Incandescent lamp. 

(ii) Hot-wire ammeter or thermo-ammeter. 

(iit) Neon tube. 

(iv) Valve rectifier and micro-ammeter. 


The incandescent lamp 

_ 4, This indicator was used in the No. 3 wavemeter formeriy employed in aircraft. The lamp 
is usually of the miniature metal-filament type, rated at about -25 watts 2-5 volts, and its 
resistance is about 10 ohms when hot. It is connected either directly in series with the oscillatory 
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circuit, or in an untuned circuit which is inductively coupled to the latter; as in fig. la and 1b 
respectively. Obviously, in order to raise the filament to its maximum safe incandescence, an 
E.M.F. of rather more than 2-5 volts R.M.S. must be induced in the oscillatory circuit. In use, 
however, the wavemeter should be withdrawn until the filament is barely glowing, when a much 
sharper resonance indication is obtained than when the lamp burns at full brilliancy. Asa 
matter of interest, it may be noted that the resistance of the lamp is lower at low temperature 
than at high, and consequently the damping of the oscillatory circuit less, whereas if a carbon 
filament lamp is used the opposite is the case, hence the preference for a metal-filament lamp. 


Current meter 


5. A hot-wire ammeter or thermo-ammeter may be used in place of the lamp, provided it is 
sufficiently sensitive to give an appreciable deflection with a current of about 100 milliamperes. 
Such an instrument offers no advantage over a metal-filament lamp, and as it is expensive and 
delicate, this resonance indicator has no present service application. 


Neon tube 


6. The neon tube is without doubt the most generally useful of all indicating devices. It 
consists of a glass bulb in which are enclosed a pair of electrodes. The tube may be designed to 
fit an ordinary miniature bayonet joint or Edison screw lamp holder. The bulb is first evacuated 
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Fic. 1, Cuap. XIII.—Connections of incandescent lamp and neon tube for resonance indication. 


to a high degree and a small quantity of neon gas is then introduced. When the P.D. between 
the electrodes exceeds about 180 volts, the gas becomes ionized and therefore partially conductive ; 
a small convection current then flows between the electrodes, and the gas becomes incandescent, 
emitting a characteristic reddish-orange glow. Once the ionization has been initiated it will 
persist even if the P.D. between the electrodes is reduced to about 140 volts. As the tube is 
a potential-operated device it must be connected between two points which have a high P.D., 
i.e. in parallel with the capacitance of the wavemeter circuit (fig. Ic) and not in series as were 
the devices previously mentioned. The E.M.F. induced in the wavemeter must be of the order of 
1 volt R.M.S., and with a circuit of moderately high magnification, say about 140, the condenser 
peak voltage will be rather more than 180 volts which is sufficient to “ strike ” the lamp. 


7. All the above devices possess the disadvantage that the presence of the indicating device 
increases the damping of the oscillatory circuit, and consequently the sharpness of resonance. 
The discrimination of the wavemeter, that is, the smallest difference of frequency which can 
be detected, depends upon the sharpness of resonance of the circuit as well as the characteristics 
of the indicating device. As regards the latter, the neon tube gives better discrimination than 
any form of apparatus depending upon the heating effect of the current. 
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Valve rectifier 


8. (i) The form of rectifying detector most suitable for use as a resonance indicator is a 
triode valve used as a lower anode-bend detector. The circuit of a typical instrument is given in 
fig. 2, in which L, C, constitute the oscillatory circuit, T is a triode, the anode circuit of which 
contains a microammeter A reading up to about 250 or 500 microamperes, and a H.T. battery 
of from 10 to 60 volts. The grid is maintained at a suitable negative potential with respect to 
the filament, so that the normal anode current is extremely small, e.g. one microampere. When 
an oscillatory E.M.F. is induced in the coil Z, and a corresponding P.D. between grid and 
filament of the valve, the resulting changes of anode current are unsymmetrical; a rectified 
current then flows in the anode circuit, its magnitude being indicated by the meter. As the 
maximum grid-filament P.D. will be developed when the input circuit is tuned to the frequency 
of the inducing source, resondnce is indicated by maximum reading of the microammeter. This 
resonance indicator possesses an important advantage over those previously described in that it 
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imposes no appreciable damping upon the input circuit, provided that the anode circuit is of 
negligible impedance compared to the anode A.C, resistance of the valve. A small effective 
capacitance will be added in parallel with the input circuit, and this will not be the same for 
valves of slightly different characteristics. It is a simple matter to allow for this by including a 
small] ‘‘ trimming ’’ condenser C, (fig. 2) in parallel with C so that slight adjustments may be 
made to compensate for an exchange of valves without alteration to the calibration. Where 
such a condenser is fitted, it must never be interfered with except by the person authorized to 
restore the calibration after such an exchange has been made. It is usual to supply two or 
more valves with the wavemeter, each bearing a serial number showing with which particular 
instrument they are to be used. These valves are so chosen that either may be used without 
affecting the calibration, and it is only necessary to adjust the “‘ trimmer ” when the initial supply 
of valves is exhausted. If care is taken to switch the filament off as soon as the wavemeter is 
finished with, the valve should have a very long life. All valves should be treated with care, 
but those supplied with wavemeters should receive particular consideration. 


(ii) This type of resonance indicator is much more sensitive than any of the other types, a 
grid-filament P.D. of about 2 volts being sufficient to give full scale deficction, i.e. with an input 
circuit magnification of 100, the induced E.M.F. need only be -02 volt. In other words the 
sensitivity is about 100 times that of the neon tube while its discrimination is at least twice as 
good. When used for very high frequencies, a very open scale may be obtained by using a 
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continuously variable inductance and a fixed condenser. A suitable type of inductance is that 
in which a radial arm is carried round each turn of the inductance in succession by a screw 
thread of coarse pitch (Chapter IT). 


Heterodyne wavemeter 


9. The heterodyne wavemeter consists essentially of an oscillatory circuit which is 
maintained in oscillation by a thermionic valve, the triode being generally used. This wavemeter 
has a wide field of employment since it can be used to tune a receiver as well as a transmitter. 
When tuning a transmitter, the wavemeter is used as an autodyne receiver, and telephone 
receivers are introduced into the anode circuit of the valve, which acts as a detector in addition 
to maintaining the oscillation in its associated circuits. When used to adjust a receiver, the 
wavemeter acts as a transmitter of very low power, and having been adjusted to oscillate at the 
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Fic. 3, Cuap. XIII.—Typical heterodyne wavemeter. 


desired frequency, the receiver is easily adjusted to the latter. The circuit diagram of a typical 
heterodyne wavemeter is shown in fig. 3. Oscillations are maintained by the triode T, and the 
oscillatory circuit is of the Hartley type, consisting of any one of a series of plug-in coils, in order 
to cover a wide frequency range. The two inductances L,, L, which constitute this plug-in unit, 
are wound side by side upon a suitable former, and the whole winding is tuned by the variable 
condenser C,, while the condenser C,, which is of the non-inductive type and of large capacitance 
compared to C,, acts as a mains condenser. The grid is given a small initial positive bias by 
means of the potentiometer Ry, and a grid ledk R, and grid condenser C, are fitted in order to 
give a negative grid bias in the oscillatory condition. This combination ensures that the 
inception of oscillations occurs on the comparatively steep portion of the valve characteristic. 
As the oscillation increases in amplitude, however, the grid becomes negatively biassed, and the 
grid-filament input conductance tends to assume a constant value. As stated in chapter IX 
this constancy is absolutely necessary if the frequency of the oscillation is to be unaffected by 
variation of L.T. and H.T. supply voltages. 


10. The variable condenser usually has 2 maximum capacitance of about -0005 uF, and 
its scale is graduated in degrees, a slow motion drive and vernier scale being often provided in 
order that the setting may be determined to 0-1 degree. The calibration of this scale, for each 
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particular plug-in coil, is recorded on a chart, the method of checking the calibration being 
detailed later. It is essential that the operating conditions under which calibration is performed 
should be reproduced as accurately as possible when the wavemeter is in use, and this entails 
that the H.T. voltage shall not differ by more than about 5 per cent. and that the filament 
emission should be maintained to an even higher accuracy. For this reason it is usual to fit a 
voltmeter by which both the filament voltage and H.T. voltage may be checked. In the instrument 
shown in the diagram the filament voltage is adjusted to a definite value, say 5 volts, by the 
rheostat R,, the voltmeter being connected in parallel with the filament, and the H.T. voltage 
is then checked while anode current is flowing by throwing over the switch S,. Suitable series 
resistances are fitted so that the voltmeter is direct reading for either of the two voltages. 


Use of heterodyne wavemeter 


11. (i) In tuning a transmitter, if exceptional accuracy is not required, it is sufficient to 
operate the transmitter while listening in the telephone receivers of the wavemeter. The 
condenser of the latter is then adjusted to the dead space and the frequency read from the 
calibration. In this process it is usually essential to remove the wavemeter to a considerable 
distance from the transmitter, otherwise the latter will pull the wavemeter oscillation into 
resonance and no heterodyne note will be heard. The width of the dead space is proportional 
to the E.M.F. induced by the transmitter, and by sufficiently reducing the coupling between 
transmitter and wavemeter, may be limited to about 200 cycles per second on either side of the 
resonant frequency. With the loosest possible coupling, a measurement made by the ordinary 
or zero-beat-note method may therefore be in error by about 200 cycles per second, no matter 
what the absolute frequency may be. The percentage error however is larger on low than on 
high frequencies. 


eae tuning an oscillating receiver, the same procedure may be followed, but it is 
generally more convenient to set the wavemeter in oscillation at the desired frequency and to 
tune the receiver to the wavemeter emission, just as if the latter were due to a distant high-power 
transmitter instead of an immediately adjacent, low-power one. In order that receivers designed 
for modulated-wave reception may be tuned, it is desirable to arrange for the wavemeter to emit 
modulated waves. In the instrument illustrated this is achieved as follows. The valve T, is 
arranged as an audio-frequency oscillator, its filament being heated when the filament switch 
S, is set to ‘‘M.C.W.” Instead of the telephone receivers, the coupling coil L,, which is wound 
on the core of the audio frequency transmitter T,, is now in series with the H.T. supply to the 
valve T,. An audio-frequency oscillatory flux is set up in the core of the transformer, and 
the anode voltage of the oscillator valve T, varies about its mean value. The amplitude of the 
radio-frequency oscillation varies correspondingly, and the action is to all intents and purposes 
the same as in choke control modulation (Chapter XII). Alternatively, the modulator valve 
may be dispensed with and the grid condenser and leak given such values that the ‘“ squegger ”’ 
type of oscillation is maintained by the oscillator valve. The disadvantages of this device are 
first, the difficulty of choosing values for C,, R;, which will maintain this form of oscillation 
over a wide frequency range, and second, the calibration will not maintain a high degree of 
constancy under these conditions. 


Tuning by double beat method 


12. Provided that the initial accuracy of the wavemeter is sufficient, the percentage accuracy 
on low frequencies can be improved by utilizing what is called the double beat method of tuning. 
This requires the use of an additional oscillator, which need not be calibrated. The principle 
of the method is as follows. Suppose a transmitter to emit a frequency /; and the wavemeter 
to emii a frequency /,, then owing to the rectifier action in the wavemeter a beat note of frequency 
(fr ~fw) is perceived. If the additional oscillator emits a frequency f. and the transmitter is 
inoperative, the beat note in the wavemeter telephones will be (f, ~ fo) cycles per second. When 
the emissions of both transmitter and oscillator are simultaneously received, both these beat 
notes will be heard, and in addition a third beat note which is caused by the heterodyne effect 
of the two difference frequencies. 
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13. (i) fhe procedure for adjusting the frequency of a transmitter to a predetermined 
figure by this method is as follows. Set up the wavemeter in accordance with its particular 
operating instructions, setting the frequency to the exact figure desired. A valve oscillator such 
as a syntonizer,.or Receiver type R.64 with screening cover removed, is also adjusted for 
operation on the desired range. Listen in the telephones of this oscillator and adjust it to the 
dead space of the wavemeter emission. Press the key of the transmitter and adjust its frequency 
until a beat note is heard in the oscillator telephones, and bring this also into the dead space by 
adjustment of the transmitter. Do not vary the oscillator tuning during this operation. When 
this adjustment has been made, however, the second oscillator setting is varied slightly. As a 
rule, two distinct heterodyne beat notes will then be heard. By varying the transmitter 
frequency, these two notes are made to approach each other and a second beat will be established 
between them. This second beat becomes lower and lower in pitch and finally becomes zero, 
when the transmitter frequency is exactly that of the wavemeter. For example suppose the 
transmitter is to be tuned to 21,000 cycles per second. Then f, = 21,000. Bring the oscillator 
frequency near to this, say f. = 22,000, and adjust the transmitter as above to give a beat note 
with the oscillator, e.g. fp = 21,500. We then have fy ~ fo = 1,000, A ~ fo = 500. Now 
suppose f, is shifted to 21,200 without changing f, andf,. Then fy ~ fo = 1,000, fp ~ fo = 300 
and we get a second beat of 700. .Shift f, say to 21,100; fe ~ fo = 1,000, fe ~ fo = 900, and 
the second beat = 100.. Shift f, say to 21,020; f, ~f. = 1,000, ff ~ fo = 980, the second 
beat = 20 and soon. Eventually we may adjust fp to 21,001, fe ~ fo = 1,000, fp ~ fo = 999, 
and we get a second beat of one cycle per second. It is therefore possible after a little practice 
to adjust the transmitter almost exactly to the frequency of the wavemeter. There is a possibility 
that the second beat note may vanish owing to f, and fy being equally spaced above jand below 
fo, and to guard against this a check may be made by changing the frequency of the oscillator 
when the condition. of zero double beat is obtained. If the transmitter and wavemeter are 
exactly in resonance, the single beat note will change but no double beat will re-appear. 


(ii) To check the calibration of a wavemeter the double beat method may be used in 
combination with certain standard frequency transmissions, particulars of which are announced 
from time to time in Air Ministry Orders. The standard transmission takes the place of the 
wavemeter in the above explanation while the wavemeter is treated as the transmitter. 


Tuning by harmonics 


14. The range of a wavemeter may be extended to frequencies higher.than those of its 
fundamental calibration by employing the harmonics of its oscillation. For this reason the 
circuit design is generally such that appreciable harmonics exist up to the 10th or even higher 
orders. Before attempting to use a wavemeter in this way for the first time, it is advisable to 
observe the relative intensity of the harmonics, e.g. by listening in the wavemeter telephones 
while rotating the tuning dial, in the neighbourhood of an oscillating receiver. As both 
oscillators produce harmonics, a large number of “ chirps ’’ are observed in this process, not only 
due to the fundamental of one oscillation and harmonics of the other but between say the 
second harmonic of one and the third, fourth, etc., of the other. A characteristic of these is the 
exceedingly minute portion of the scale in which the whole gamut of beat notes is perceived. 
The use of harmonics in tuning is best illustrated by a concrete instance. Suppose a transmitter 
to be in oscillation at a frequency which is known to be in the region of 18,000 kc/s, and the upper 
frequency limit of the wavemeter to be only 9,000 kc/s. Listening in the wavemeter telephones, 
note the successive readings at which ‘‘ chirps” are heard. It is a good plan to sweep over the 
dial carefully and note approximately the location of each. Then repeat the process, approaching 
each point as slowly as possible, and taking full advantage of any slow-motion drive which may 
be fitted to the condenser, note the zero beat point of each harmonic as accurately as possible. 
Next tabulate the corresponding frequencies by reference to the calibration, as in the first two 
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columns of the table below. The successive frequencies at which the dead space of each “‘ chirp ” 
occurs should now be multiplied successively by a series of consecutive integers thus :-— 


(1) 6,100 (x 2 = 12,200) 
(2) 5,632 (x 3 = 16,896) 
(3) 5,230 (x 4 = 20,920) 
(4) 4,574 (x 5 = 22,870) 
(5) 3,661 (x 6 = 21,966) 
(6) 3,052 (x 7 = 21,364) 
(7) 2,614 (x 8 = 20,912) 
(8) 2,288 (x 9 = 20,592) 
(9) 2,034 (x10 = 20,340) 
(10) 1,831 (X11 = 20,141) 


The products shown in the right-hand column increase in value and then decline. This is an 
indication that beats caused by higher harmonics of the transmitter have been included in the 
series, frequencies (2) and (3) being suspect. The multiplication should be repeated, ignoring 


these. 
(1) 6,100 (x 2 = 12,200) 
(2) 4,574 (x 3 = 13,722) 
(3) 3,661 (x 4 = 14,644) 
(4) 3,052 (x 5 = 15,260), 
etc. 


This series is in an increasing progression throughout, showing that the wavemeter harmonics 
are of a higher order than those ascribed. If however the multiplication is repeated thus :— 


(1) 6,100 (x 3 = 18,300) 


(2) 4,574 (x 4 = 18,296) 
(3) 3,661 (x 5 = 18,305) 
(4) 3,052 (x 6 = 18,312) 
(5) 2,614 (x 7 = 18,298) 
(6) 2,288 (x 8 = 18,304) 
(7) 2,034 (x 9 = 18,306) 
(8) 1,831 (x10 = 18,310), 


the consecutive products now closely approximate to 18,300. The mean of the eight results 
gives the transmitter frequency as 18,304 kc/s, the average error being about 5 kc/s. The 
“chirp” at 5,632 kc/s is easily seen to be caused by the beating of the 4th harmonic of the 
transmitter (73,220 kc/s) with the 13th harmonic of the wavemeter, while that at 5,230 kc/s 
is due to the second harmonic of the transmitter (36,610 kc/s) and the 7th of the wavemeter. 
If the transmitter is to be adjusted as accurately as possible to 18,000 kc/s, the wavemeter should 
now be set to exactly 6,000 kc/s, and the transmitter carefully readjusted to give a zero beat 
at this setting. It is advisable to have another check run of at least five harmonics, and take 
the mean frequency as that of the transmitter. From the foregoing it is seen that some little 
care must be exercised in interpreting the results obtained by harmonic tuning. In practice 
however, the ‘‘ chirps ” caused by transmitter harmonics are generally weaker than those caused 
by its fundamental and they are easily rejected after a little experience. 


Combination of heterodyne and absorption meters 


15. A well-designed wavemeter of the neon tube or valve rectifier type is capable of much 
higher accuracy than can be achieved in a portable heterodyne wavemeter. In cases where a 
wavemeter of the former type is supplied for the purpose of transmitter tuning, the receiver can 
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be tuned with the same degree of accuracy, provided that some form of heterodyne oscillator is 
available. The calibration of the latter is entirely ignored, and the procedure is as follows. Let 
us suppose it is desired to tune an oscillating receiver to a given frequency. First the transmitter 
is tuned to this frequency by means of the absorption wavemeter, using an artificial aerial where 
necessary. If the receiver is well screened, and fairly remote from the transmitter, it may be 
possible to tune the receiver directly to the transmitter, and nothing further is required. The 
transmitter and receiver, in situ, may however be interconnected in such a manner that the 
send-receive switch renders one or the other inoperative, and the heterodyne oscillator is then 
employed in the following manner. After tuning the transmitter to the desired frequency, 
the oscillator is syntonized with the transmitter by the dead space method, the telephone 
receivers being of course inserted in the heterodyne circuit. On switching over to “ receive” 
the receiver may now be brought into resonance with the heterodyne oscillator in the usual 
manner, using the receiver telephones to obtain the dead space. 


16. Where the receiver js of a non-oscillatory type, ie. an R/T or I.C.W. receiver, either of 
the above methods may be used. If the receiver is to be tuned directly from the transmitter, 
the latter must be modulated by a source of sound of approximately constant amplitude, e.g. 
by fitting a small buzzer near the mouth-piece of the microphone, or even by holding a watch 
near it. If an additional heterodyne oscillator is employed, it must be tuned to the dead space 
as usual and subsequently, for the actual tuning of the receiver, must be caused to emit modulated 
waves. 


17. An important application of the above expedient is to ensure that several aeroplanes 
which are to act in co-operation, are tuned to exactly the same frequency. This is achieved by 
tuning all transmitters with the same wavemeter, its frequency setting being rigidly clamped 
during transport from one aeroplane to another, and by tuning all the receivers to the emission 
of a single selected transmitter, generally that of the leader of the formation. 


Double click method 


18. An uncalibrated heterodyne oscillator may be brought into approximate resonance 
with an absorption wavemeter by what is called the double click method. The wavemeter is 
set to the desired frequency, and coupled to the oscillator. With the telephones in the latter 
circuit, if the heterodyne adjustment is varied, it will be found that a click is heard when resonance 
is nearly approached, and another click after passing the resonance point. These clicks are 
caused by sudden changes in anode current due to a fall in amplitude, or even, in the extreme 
case, to the cessation and re-establishment of oscillations. The reduction of amplitude is caused 
by the resistance load thrown into the oscillatory circuit of the oscillator by the presence of the 
absorbing circuit. When the coupling is very loose, this load is only small, the clicks are 
correspondingly faint and occur at Closely adjacent points. With tighter coupling, so that the 
clicks are easily audible, they are separated by a greater distance on the scale. The resonant 
frequency is then taken as the mean of the two frequencies at which clicks occur. 


Detection of clicks by current meter 


19. (i) No great accuracy can be expected from the double click method under ordinary 
circumstances, first, owing to the difficulty of deciding the exact point at which each click occurs, 
and second, because to get clicks of good audibility, it is necessary to couple the two oscillatory 
circuits fairly closely. If it is possible to insert 4 sensitive moving coil instrument in either the 
anode or grid circuit of the heterodyne oscillator, the method becomes very sensitive and 
accurate. If a microammeter is available, it should be inserted in the grid circuit, as shown in 
fig. 4a, while if the only available instrument is a miliammeter, it should be inserted in series 
between the negative H.T. terminal of the oscillator and the negative terminal of the H.T. 
battery as in fig. 4b. The oscillator anode current should not exceed one-half of the maximum 
current for which the milliammeter is designed. The change of grid or anode current, at the point 
where the oscillation is wholly or partially suppressed, is shown by a violent flicker of the pointer. 
If the oscillator is fitted with a grid condenser and leak, the cessation of oscillations will be denoted 
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(a) (b) 


Fic. 4, Cuap. XIII.—Heterodyne oscillators with current meters as resonance indicators. 


by a rise of anode current, and by a fall of anode current in the case of an oscillator without 
these components. Grid current usually falls on the cessation of oscillations in both types of 
oscillator. 


(ii) The above information must not be regarded as an authority to interfere with the 
permanent wiring of a service wavemeter. It is intended to suggest a method of calibrating a 
heterodyne oscillator made up for the purpose of extempore measurements, such as are described 
in paragraphs 27 et seg. 


The valve voltmeter 


20. The resonance indicator described in paragraph 8, and enclosed in dotted line in Be 2, 
is often referred to as a valve voltmeter, although strictly this term should only be applied if the 
microammeter scale is actually calibrated in volts. No calibrated valve voltmeter is at present 
standardized for service use, but where a suitable microammeter is available such an instrument 
is easily made up and calibrated. The voltmeter may then be used for the measurement of small 
radio-frequency or audio-frequency P.D’s from 0-1 up to about 20 volts. Previous to the 
introduction of the valve voltmeter the measurement of such voltages was only possible in a 
well-equipped laboratory. The voltmeter can be so designed as to throw only a negligible load 
upon the circuit under investigation, and its indications are practically independent of frequency. 
It may therefore be calibrated at commercial frequency, using a potentiometer fed from the 
A.C. supply mains. ‘Many different forms of instrument have been evolved for laboratory use, 
but only two will be dealt with here. 


The anode-bend voltmeter 


21. This is identical in principle with the resonance indicator previously described. The 
HT. and grid bias voltages must be carefully chosen with respect to the valve and the particular 
anode current meter it is proposed to use. With most types of battery triode this form of 
voltmeter has a range of about 0 to 2 volts, and the grid bias should be about — 3 volts, in arder 
to avoid grid current, which if allowed to flow will cause the meter to load the input circuit. 
The filament circuit should contain a rheostat with an off position, and care shouJd be taken that 
the filament is never switched on unless there is a completely conductive path between grid 
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and filament, in order that the correct bias is always applied to the grid. The H.T. voltage should 
be so chosen that a just perceptible anode current flows when the grid and filament are directly 
connected, and only about one quarter of the filament rheostat is in circuit. This deflection of 
the microammeter will then be the zero of the voltage calibration, the scale zero being disregarded. 
The meter may be calibrated by means of a potentiometer consisting of a length of 22 s.w.g. 
eureka wire, rather more than 36 inches being required. This is connected to an A.C. source, 
in series with a suitable adjustable resistance and a hot-wire ammeter, the resistance being so 
chosen that the current can be varied between say 0-5 ampere and 2:0 amperes. The potentio- 
meter wire may be stretched on a bench or table, and by means of a Wheatstone bridge or 
bridge-megger, two points on the wire are located between which the resistance is exactly 
one ohm. Terminals are fitted at these points and the intervening wire divided into ten equal 
parts. The input terminals of the voltmeter are connected to the potentiometer via one of the 
terminals and a sharp edged pricker. It is obvious that with a current of one ampere in the 
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Fic. 5, Cuap. XIII.—Calibration of valve voltmeter. 


wire, the P.D. between the terminals is one volt, and any desired fraction of this can be tapped 
off. The corresponding deflection of the microammeter is then noted, successive readings being 
plotted on a calibration curve. The scale may be extended from one to two volts by increasing 
the current in the potentiometer wire to two amperes. The method of calibration is shown 
diagrammatically in fig. 5, 


22. When calibrated, it will be found that the scale is not uniformly divided, owing to the 
fact that the J, — V, characteristic of the valve is curved. The linearity of the scale can be 
improved by the insertion of a non-inductive resistance of 30,000 to 60,000 ohms in the anode 
circuit. It is then necessary to connect a by-pass condenser of not less than -1 uF between anode 
and filament. It should have mica dielectric and be non-inductive. The whole instrument may 
be assembled on a board or in a box. Once the meter has been calibrated, the calibration may be 
relied upon to within about 5 per cent., provided that the operating voltages—filament, grid 
bias, and H.T.—are the same as when calibrating. 


Peak voltmeter 


23. If it is required to measure radio-frequency or audio-frequency voltages between say 
5 and 50 volts, without attempting a very high degree of accuracy, the arrangement shown in 
fig.6 may be adopted. The valve Dis a diode, or triode with grid and anode in direct connection, 
and C is a condenser of high insulation resistance ; for radio-frequency work its capacitance 
may be about -0005 wF, and is not critical. Ignoring the presence of the resistance R and the 
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nicroammeter, it is seen that if an alternating voltage is applied to the input terminals, the 
condenser will charge until the P.D. between its plates is equal to the k voltage at the 
terminals. With the resistance and microammeter connected as shown, this charge will leak 
away, and the average condenser P.D. is obtained from the product of the resistance R and the 
leakage current indicatcd by the microammeter. Provided the resistance is sufficiently large, 
the average condenser P.D. will only be a fraction of a volt below the terminal voltage. The 
instrument requires no calibration, but the value of the resistance should be so chosen that the 
voltage may be read directly from the microammeter scale by using a convenient conversion 
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Fic. 6, Cuap. XIII.--Peak (diode) valve voltmeter. 


factor. For example, if R = 10° ohms and the microammeter reads 0 — 200 microamperes, 
the average condenser P.D. is obtained by dividing the scale reading by 10, and the voltmeter 
has a range of 0 to 20 volts. 


24. Although no great can be expected of the instrument when used in the above 
manner, it may be calibrated by the method described in paragraph 21. This calibration will 
of course give R.M.S. and not peak values. Owing to the incorporation of the reservoir condenser 
C, the calibration is not independent of frequency. It may be taken that if the supply voltage 
is E, and the condenser voltage V, 


V aCR 


SOS E 
/1 + wC*R? 

Thus if C = -001 »F, R = 105 ohms, and the meter is used to measure the voltage E of the 
50-cycle mains, it will read 

ss 2x x 50 x -001 x 107% x 105 

/1 + (22 x 50 x -001 x 10-* x 105)! 

== 03 £, 

i.e, only one-thirtieth of the true voltage ! 


On the other hand, if a capacitance of -2 uF is used 
v= 2x x 50 x -2 x 107% x 105 E 
V/1 + (22 x 50 x -2 x 107% x 105)* 


= -O8EF 





i.e. an error of only 2 per cent. 


25. If such a condenser were fitted permanently in circuit however, its comparatively 
large bulk would cause it to have appreciable capacitance to earth, and at high frequencies would 
constitute a path of low reactance in parallel with the grid and filament of the valve. This might 
introduce a serious error. The difficulty may be overcome by fitting a large condenser for 
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calibration at the supply frequency and substituting a small one for radio-frequency measurements. 
If the quantity wCR remains the same the calibration will hold. For instance if f = 50, 
C= -2uF, R.= 105, oC = 22 x 10-6, aC R= 2. At'105 cycles per second, the capacitance 
giving an equal admittance is : 

2n 


10a 


2x 
= 10° X Be x Tos “rad 
= -0001 uF. 
The chief disadvantage of this form of voltmeter is its low input impedance, which is rarely 
greater than 3 and may be lower still. For this reason it is preferable to use a reservoir condenser 


of small capacitance, but the resistance R must then be correspondingly large in order to keep 
CR as large as possible. 


Cc, = 


_ 26. An interesting application of the principle of the peak voltmeter is to measure the most 
positive potential reached by the grid of a radio-frequency power amplifier. In fig. 7 the 
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Fic. 7, Cuar. XITI.—Measurement of peak grid voltage of amplifier valve. 


amplifier valve is denoted by T and it derives its excitation (of peak value ¥*,) by means of an 
inductive coupling to the previous stage. The operating grid bias is supplied by means of a 
battery. The peak voltmeter consists of a diode D with its filament heating battery, a battery 
E, potentiometer P, moving-coil voltmeter and low-reading milliammeter. When the excitation 
reaches its positive peak, the grid of the triode is at a potential E, = ¥, — Ep volts above that 
of the filament (see Chapter XI). As the diode will pass current only if its anode is positive 
with respect to the filament, no current will flow through the milliammeter if the voltage V is 
greater than E,. To measure the latter voltage therefore, the voltage V is reduced by means of 
the potentiometer until a very small current is detected, and the voltage is then again increased 
antil the deflection of the milliammeter is reduced to zero. At this point, V = Ey. When 


used in conjunction with a potentiometer and battery in this manner, the diode is said to function 
as a “‘ slide-back ”’ voltmeter. 


CHAPTER XIII.—PARAS. 27-28 
Measurements of inductance, capacitance and résistance 


27, Occasions may arise, although rarely, when it becomes necessary to make measurements 
of these quantities ; great accuracy is seldom necessary and it is not possible with the apparatus 
generally available. It is possible however to achieve a good deal with the aid of (i) a reliable 
heterodyne wavemeter. (li) a good air-dielectric variable condenser with semi-circular moving 
vanes, e.g. the service type 7 condenser, and (iii) a valve voltmeter of the anode-bend type. 
The type 7 condenser is sometimes calibrated both in scale degrees, 0° to 180°, and in “‘jars.’ 


The latter is a unit of capacitance equal to 500 of a micro-farad, and is no longer used in the 


Royal Air Force. The latter calibration is generally sufficiently accurate for any measurement 
which is required in the field. If the scale is marked only in degrees, it may be assumed that the 
minimum capacitance (scale reading zero) is -00005 »F, the maximum (scale reading 180°), 
-00095 zF, and that the capacitance varies uniformly between these limits. 


Measurement of capacitance 


28. To measure the capacitance of a small (fixed value) condenser, connect the terminals 
of the type 7 condenser as in fig. 8 to the aerial and earth terminals of a self-oscillatory receiver 
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Fic. 8, Cuap. XIII.—Measurement of capacitance of low value. 


such as the type R.64, in place of the normal aerial and earth, and set up a heterodyne wavemeter 
or syntonizer to operate in the desired frequency range. The type 7 condenser should be 
adjusted to a capacitance rather larger than the estimated capacitance of the condenser under 
test, and the receiver set in self-oscillation. The wavemeter is then adjusted to the frequency 
of the receiver by tuning it to the dead space, using the wavemeter telephones for this purpose. 
The fixed condenser is then connected in parallel with the type 7 condenser, and the capacitance 
of the latter reduced until the receiver and wavemeter are again in resonance. The capacitance of 
the fixed condenser is equal to the change in capacitance of the type 7 condenser. In all measure- 
ments of this nature, it is essential to reduce the dead space to the lowest possible range by using 
a very loose coupling between the wavemeter and the tuned circuit which is under test. This 
test is of particular value in the case of an internal disconnection in a small fixed condenser, 
which is otherwise difficult to diagnose. An intermittent connection is also sometimes revealed 
by sudden variation in the beat note, and the presence of abnormal losses such as are caused 
by a high resistance connection to one or more electrodes may cause the receiver to stop 
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oscillating when the condenser is connected in circuit. If an appreciable increase of reaction is 
necessary to maintain oscillation the electrical efficiency of the condenser should be regarded 
with suspicion. 


Self-capacitance and inductance of a tuning coil or R.F. choke 


29. To measure these, the coil is connected in parallel with the calibrated condenser to form 
a closed oscillatory circuit, and a valve voltmeter, which need not be calibrated in volts, is 
connected to the condenser terminals. A radio-frequency E.M.F. is induced in the circuit by 
loosely coupling to a heterodyne wavemeter, the arrangement being shown in fig. 9. It may be 
necessary to place the wavemeter several feet away from the oscillatory circuit, but in any case 
the coupling should be only just sufficient to give an appreciable scale reading in the voltmeter 
when the two circuits are in resonance. The standard condenser is set to say 170° and the 
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Fic. 9, Caap. XIII.—-Measurement of inductance and self-capacitance of coil. 


wavemeter frequency is adjusted to resonance with the oscillatory circuit as shown by the 
voltmeter. The capacitance of the condenser and the wavemeter frequency are noted; the 
condenser is then re-set to say 160°, the wavemeter frequency adjusted to resonance, and again 
noted. The process is repeated for various values of capacitance and a table compiled as under :— 


1 i Added capacitance C 

ee f P (unF). 
“5 2 4 940 
+52 1-92 3-7 850 
+55 1-83 3°3 740 
+57 1°75 3-06 700 
-60 1-66 2°75 590 
*69 1-45 2:1 430 
8 1-25 1-56 300 
“9 “Sl 1-235 190 
1-0 1-0 1:0 130 


30. The corresponding values of added capacitance C and 7 are plotted as shown in fig. 10, 


The points will be found to lie very nearly on a straight iine, and the straight line lying most 
evenly between the points should be drawn. On extending this, it will be found not to pass 


through the origin ; the intersection of this line with the a axis gives the value of x with no 


f? 
added capacitance, and from this the natural frequency of the coil alone is easily found. If the 


line is extended still further it cuts the capacitance axis on the negative side of the origin. This 
gives the value of capacitance which would exactly annul the self-capacitance of the coil, and 
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Fic. 10, Cuap. XIII.—Graphical derivation of L, and Co 


the self-capacitance C, is obviously equal in magnitude to this. In the diagram, the value of 
x with no added capacitance, is -48, and the self-capacitance 130 wyF. The inductance 











L, is calculated from these values, using the relation f = aie where L is in microhenries 
and C in microfarads. Let fo denote the natural frequency of the coil, then 
fo (Mc/s) = VEE 
= BEG 
LoCo = a x i 
=-gpx 8 
lL, = a x * (nH) 


93-5 nH. 
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31. The disadvantage of this method is that the wavemeter has to be adjusted to resonance 
with the tuned circuit after each readjustment of added capacitance. The frequency must then 
be obtained from the calibration and its reciprocal is to be squared. Thus the arithmetical 
accuracy of the graph is generally poor. If the wavemeter has a pronounced second harmonic 
this disadvantage can be overcome as follows. First, add a fairly large capacitance C, to the 
tuned circuit, e.g. 670 uuF, and find its resonant frequency; call this f,. Then, without 
disturbing the wavemeter setting, reduce the added capacitance while watching the valve 
voltmeter closely for a response to the second harmonic of the wavemeter frequency. I{ sucha 
deflection is obtained, with a capacitance C,, the circuit is tuned to a frequency /, = 2/,. Since 
the inductance Ly is constant, it follows that 


Lo (C, + Co) =41, (Cy + Co) 


At O46 


C. 1 
= — C; = Co — aq Co 
Cy = 4C, = 3Co 
C, ame 4C, 
G =a 


An example of this method is given in fig. 10. Here C, = 65 uuF, and the self-capacitance is 
1 


found to be 133 wuF. This value of Co, inserted in the formula f, = 


2nr/Lo (Cc, + Co) 
will give the value of the inductance. 

32. It may here be mentioned that in the absence of facilities for measurement, the following 
empirical rule may be used for single-layer solenoids, viz., the self-capacitance of a coil, in micro- 
microfarads, is equal to -64 of the radius of the coil in centimetres. The natural frequency of 
the coil may be found by placing it in proximity to the heterodyne wavemeter, and listening in 
the telephones of the latter. As the wavemeter frequency is varied, a characteristic click should 
be heard when the natural frequency of the coil is passed through. On closer observation, it 
will be found that there are really two clicks, quite close together. They are caused by the 
reduction of amplitude of the wavemeter oscillation when the coil is in resonance, owing to the 
heavy damping then imposed upon the oscillator. The coil is in effect acting as an absorption 
wavemeter at this particular frequency. If the wavemeter is fitted with a sensitive meter in 
grid or anode circuit, resonance is indicated by a sudden flicker of its pointer (cf. paragraph 19). 


Magnification of a closed oscillatory circuit 


33. The magnification of a closed oscillatory circuit is easily determined by loosely coupling 
it to the heterodyne wavemeter. A calibrated valve voltmeter of the anode-bend type is 
connected across the condenser terminals of the oscillatory circuit, and the coupling adjusted 
so that the P.D. across the condenser is of some integral value near the upper limit of the 
voltmeter scale, e.g. 2 volts, when the wavemeter is exactly in resonance with the oscillatory 
circuit. Without altering the coupling, the wavemeter is then detuned until the condenser P.D. 
is reduced to -707 of its maximum value, in this case, 1-414 volts. Let this be a frequency /, 
lower than the resonant frequency f;. Sweep back through the resonant frequency, checking 
the peak value of voltage, and then detune to a frequency f,, higher than f,, at which the 
condenser P.D. is again -707 of the maximum. The magnification x is then given approximately 
by the formula 


oL ie 


Ro feoh 
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Resistance of tuning coil or R.F. choke 

34, If the coil is of such a shape that its inductance can be readily calculated, or can be 
found by the method previously explained, the resistance may be calculated from the magnification. 
If however it is required to measure the resistance independently, this can be performed as 
follows. It is first necessary to make up a set of sub-standard resistances, which must be of 
resistance wire of fine gauge, e.g. not less than 40 s.w.g. The resistance should be wound on a 
thin sheet of mica ; a mica “‘ card” about 2in. by 4in. may be used as a former, narrow slots 
about } in. deep being cut in each edge. The wire is then wound in these slots until the desired 
resistance is obtained. This winding will have very low inductance owing to the closeness of the 
wires forming each complete ‘“‘ turn” of wire. Copper wires not thicker than 30 s.w.g. may be 
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Fic. 11, Cap. XIII.—Construction and mounting of sub-standard resistance. 


used to connect the resistance in circuit, and a suitable holder is shown in fig. 11 together with a 
typical “card.” The holder consists of a strip of bakelite slotted longitudinally to hold the card 
vertically, and the smallest obtainable terminals are used at each end to form binding posts for 
the interchange of resistances. The D.C. resistance of each should be measured by bridge-megger 
and it must be assumed that the R.F. resistance is the same as the D.C. resistance. This is the 
reason for stipulating that the finest available wire should be used. Eureka wire of 47 s.w.g. 
has a resistance of about 6 ohms per inch, while 40 s.w.g. has a resistance of about one ohm 
per inch. Where possible, of course, the resistance should consist only of a short straight wire. 
The approximate length for any given resistance may be found from Table I, Appendix A. 


The resistance-variation method 


35. The resistance-variation method of measurement is illustrated in fig. 12. The coil of 
which the resistance is to be measured, a condenser of high electrical efficiency (i.e. negligible 
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resistance), and the resistance holder described above are connected to form a closed oscillate.y 
circuit. A calibrated valve voltmeter of the anode-bend type is connected across the condenser 
terminals, and a heterodyne wavemeter loosely coupled to the coil. The circuit is tuned to 
resonance with the wavemeter, the coupling being adjusted so that the vultmeter reading is 
near the maximum of its scale. During this operation the resistance holder is occupied by a 
short piece of copper wire, the resistance of which may be regarded as negligible. If E is the 


voltage induced in the circuit by the wavemeter, = the resonant frequency of the circuit, C the 


capacitance of the condenser, V, the voltage across the latter, and R, the resistance of the circuit 
1 E 
V; = ac x R 
A known resistance R, is now connected to the resistance holder in place of the short copper 
link, and the circuit retuned to obtain maximum deflection in the voltmeter. It is important 
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Fic. 12, Cuap. XIII.—Resistance-variation method of measuring R.F. resistance. 


that the wavemeter, and the coupling between that instrument and the closed circuit, should 
not be disturbed in any way. On retuning, let the voltmeter reading be V,. Then 


Ve. = ss x ea 
2 a ~ Ry + RY 
assuming that the introduction of the resistance has not changed the value of tuning capacitance. 


From the above expressions, if ae is denoted by K, 


K 
aay 
K 
Vs R, + R, 
1 1 
¥1.-"=K(eR- RR) 


- « (gate) 
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But K 


R+R,~" 
“ Vi-Ve= Veg 
Vv 
RS ae te Re 
1 V,— Vs 2 


It is advisable to check all measurements by adding at least two different known resistances. 
36. The values of R, So obtained may differ from each other and the most convenient 
method of finding the probable value of R, is to plot y against added resistance ; this procedure 
2 


is analogous to that used in finding the self-capacitance of an inductive coil (paragraph 29). 
Suppose we obtain a set of readings as under :— 
Added resistance V 
(ohms) 2 


| 


Ve 
0 2 ‘5 
1 1-67 6 
2 1-43 “7 
3 1-0 1-0 
10 -67 1-5 


On plotting - against the added resistance, the points will be found to lie near a straight line, 
2 


which should be drawn. On producing it to meet the “ resistance ’’ axis on the negative side of 
the origin, the intercept gives the value of negative resistance which will exactly annul the 
positive resistance of the coil, thus giving the value of the latter. In the above example, 
R, = 5 ohms. 


37. The results obtained in this way may be very tonsiderably in error owing to the effect 
of the self-capacitance of the coil. This error can be reduced by using a tuning capacitance very 
much larger than the self-capacitance. A correction may also be applied from the following 
considerations. If m is the ratio of the frequency f,, at which the measurement is made, to the 


natural frequency f, of the coil alone, i.e. if m -#, it can be shown that the measured value 
° 
R, is related to the true resistance R by the equation 
R 


Ry = (i — > 
Taking as an example the coil referred to in paragraph 29, the natural frequency of which was 


he: to be 1-44 Mc/s, suppose the resistance is measured with 590 uuF in parallel, so that 
ff = 6 Mc/s. 


m ~= = a = °416 
m? = +173 
(1 — m?)? = -685 
: R 
Ri = 695 
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If f. is known, as in the present example, the measured resistance may be corrected by using the 
above formulae. It it however preferable to make the measurement at a much lower frequency, 
e.g. fr = °25 Mc/s. Then 


ef 2 4955 
Regge 
m? = -03 

(1 _— m?*)? = -94 
R 
R, = 794 

= 1-065 R. 


The error is now only 6-5 per cent. If it is desired to keep the error due to self-capacitance 
alone to within 5 per cent., we must make f; = -158 f.. Then 


ee 


= “32 


Vil 
a ® 


Vi 
8| 


m* == -025 (approx.) 


(1 — m2 = (-975)* = -955 


V ii 


R, > 7955 


Vd 


R, = 1-05 R. 


The total error will be greater than this and may be of the order of 10 per cent. 


38. A new difficulty now rises in that the measured resistance is that at the frequency /;, 
which in the above case is 288 kc/s, whereas a coil of 92-5 uH is most likely to be used in a 
band in the region of ! Mc/s. The trouble is prominent in this particular case because the 
self-capacitance is comparatively large. If it were only one-tenth of the given value, or 13 ypF, 
the natural frequency would be about 4-55 Mc/s and a measurement at -72 Mc/s, would réquire 
a correction for self-capacitance of about 5 per cent. 


The reactance-variation method 


39. This method obviates the necessity for a set of known resistances, but requires a 
calibrated variable condenser. The frequency at which the measurements are made must be 
known to a high degree of accuracy. The coil to be measured is connected as in the previous 
case (fig. 12) except that the resistance holder is omitted, and the wavemeter is again loosely 
coupled to the oscillatory circuit. The procedure in making a measurement is as follows. Set 


the wavemeter to a convenient frequency, a » and tune the oscillatory circuit to exact resonance. 


Note the capacitance C, and condenser P.D., Vr, at this point. Now detune the circuit slightly, 
noting the new capacitance C, and condenser P.D., V;. Let the impedance of the de-tuned 
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circuit be Z = «RK? + X*. If Eis the E.M.F. induced in the circuit by the wavemeter, and 
this is constant during the whole operation, we have 
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Now |X| = ol ~ 


reactance is zero, i.e. 


a When the circuit is tuned to the wavemeter frequency the 
1 . 





1 
ol, = aC, 
Therefore 
1 1 
Aco ace 
ge fi ey EE 
= oC, ( a) 
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40. This method is not very suitable for extempore measurements, because since R is 


generally only of the order of -01 x be either Se eases orl ~ Ge must be 
eC CN3 C, 
Er 
Cy 
quite small. If the former is small, the voltage V, must be read on the cramped portion 


of the voltmeter scale, while if eet oe approaches-unity, 1 ~ Ge will be of 


TQ ; 
Cy 


the order of about -01, i.e. the change of capacitance only about one per cent. This is 
near the limit of accuracy of an ordinary commercial variable condenser. The difficulty can be 
overcome if in addition to the standard variable two standard fixed condensers are available. 
The capacitance (Cj) of one of these should be of the same order as that of the variable condenser 


Cs 


C 
P C, 


Fic. 13, Coap. XIII.—Method of obtaining small range of frequency variation. 


at 90° and that of the other (C,) about one-tenth of this value. These are arranged as in fig. 13, 
Cy Cs 
C+ Cy 
is then from a little over Cp, when Cy is at its minimum, to a value approaching C, + C, when 
Cy is at its maximum, i.e. the capacitance changes by rather Itss than the value C, as the 
variable condenser is swung over its whole range. The complete condenser assembly is preferably 

calibrated in situ by means of a good capacitance bridge. 





from which it is seen that the total capacitance is Cp + The total capacitance range 


Capacitance bridge 

41. (i) The principle of the Wheatstone bridge may be applied to the measurement of 
capacitance, provided that a standard condenser is available. The principle of the method is 
shown in fig. 14a in which R, and R, are two resistances of exactly equal properties, i.e. their 
resistances, inductances and self-capacitances are identical. The condenser under test is C;, 
while C, is a calibrated variable condenser. The correctness of balance is indicated by the 
absence of sound in the telephone receivers, which take the place of the galvanometer in the 
ordinary wheatstone bridge circuit, while instead of a steady E.M.F. from a battery, audio- 
frequency alternating E.M.F. is applied to opposite corners of the bridge. From ordinary circuit 
theory it is easily seen that when the capacitance of the calibrated condenser C;, is equal to that 
of the condenser C;, the currents in the two parallel paths, i.e. R,, C, and R, C; are equal, and 
the points X and Y at equal potential, hence no current will fluw between X and Y and no 
sound will be heard in the telephones. When C, is not equal to C, however, this is not the case. 


(ii) In a commercial form of this instrument, the alternating E.M.F. is produced by means 
of a small high-note buzzer of the Ericsson type, while the two ratio arms of the bridge are formed 
by the two halves of a differential condenser, and the instrument is given two ranges by the 
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Push button 


(b) 
Fic. 14, Caar, XIII.—Capacitance bridge. 


adoption of two alternative fixed condensers in the arm opposite to that containing the condenser 
under test (fig. 14b). By this means a very wide range of capacitance can be covered in a single 
sweep of the differential condenser. The latter may be provided with two direct-reading scales 
of capacitance, and the value of C; is read from the one corresponding with the particular 
standard condenser which is switched in for the purposes of the measurement. 


Measurement of depth of modulation 


42. Instruments used for determining, approximately, the depth of modulation of an 
R/T transmitter are known as modulation indicators. The principle of the method is shown. 
in fig. 15. Here LZ, C, is a circuit tuned to the radiated frequency and loosely coupled to the 
aerial circuit of the transmitter, so that the condenser P.D. is of the order of 10 volts or more : 
the greater the amplitude the more accurate the result will be. The alternating voltage across 
the condenser is rectified by the diode D,, a reservoir condenser and load resistance C,, Rg, 
being fitted as usual ; the values of C, and R, are chosen in such a way that C, can be regarded 
as a short circuit for the radio-frequency current and of infinitely high reactance for an audio- 
frequency current while R, is so chosen that the time constant C, R, is of the order of 5. Suppose 
the transmitter to be sinusoidally modulated, so that the envelope of the condenser P.D. has 
the form of fig. 15b and fis the modulation frequency. The maximum valitte P and minimum 
value Q of the envelope can be measured by means of the diode D,, thé microammeter M and the 
battery £ together with the potentiometer Rg. 


43. To measure the maximum voltage P. it is only necessary to put the switch arm in the 
position marked P (fig. 15a) and vary the adjustment of the potentiometer R, until the current 
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through the microammeter is zero The reading of the direct current voltmeter V then gives 
the voltage P (fig. 15b). The change-over switch is then moved to the position Q and the 
measurement is done in exactly the same way, the reading of the voltmeter V now giving the 
minimum voltage Q (fig. 15b). When the microphone of the transmitter is quiescent the two 
readings of the voltmeter should be the same for both positions P and Q of the switch Telephones 
are fitted in series with the microammeter and it will be observed that these telephones are not 





(b) 


Fig. 15, Cuap. XIII.—Principle of modulation indicator. 


absolutely silent at the moment when, by means of the potentiometer Rs, the microammeter 
reading is brought to zero, because the diode passes some audio-frequency current awing to its 
capacitance. As soon as the micro-ammeter begins to show a current, a peculiar crackling noise 
will be heard in the telephones owing to peaks of the modulation being passed by the diode D,. 
The moment when the microammeter begins to pass the slightest current can be recognised by 
the change in the characteristic sound in the telephone, so that in practice the microammeter 
can be dispensed with. 
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44. Having obtained the maximum value P and minimum value Q from the voltmeter V, 
the depth of modulation K may be determined from the formula 


P-@Q 
P+Q 
Many modifications to this method have been made with the object of reducing the amount of 
manipulation required, but the advantage of the scheme outlined above is that it does not 
depend upon a prior calibration. If desired, the coil L, may be coupled to a radio-frequency 


amplifier and the measurement performed upon the transmission of a distant station, provided 
the gain is sufficient to give the required P.D., i.e. not less than 10 volts. 


K= 
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CHAPTER XIV. PROPAGATION OF ELECTRO-MAGNETIC WAVES 
INTRODUCTORY 


Frequency range of electro-magnetic waves 

1. This chapter, dealing with the propagation of radio waves, may be divided into two 
portions, the first containing an outline of elementary theory leading to a brief and approximate 
treatment of the influence of ions and electrons upon the passage of an electro-magnetic wave, 
while the second gives a factual summary of the propagation of waves of different frequencies. 
In Chapter ViI it was explained that when electrons are accelerated an electro-magnetic wave 
is produced. This wave consists of a sinusoidally varying electro-magnetic flux travelling with 

4 


1070 : 
a velocity of approximately oi centimetres per second, its velocity thus depending upon 


the magnetic permeability and the dielectric constant of the medium. Reference was also 
made to the reception of light and heat energy from the sun, and it was stated that this energy 
is conveyed in the form of electro-magnetic waves. Heat and light radiation is therefore of the 
same nature as that used for wireless communication, differing only in frequency ; the whole 
spectrum of frequencies occupied by known forms of electro-magnetic radiation ranges from 
10%: kc/s downwards. The known range of frequencies is shown in fig. 1, the frequencies being 
divided into bands according to the mechanism of production ; certain of these bands overlap 
because the particular frequencies can be generated by two different methods, 


2. The highest frequencies so far detected are the so-called cosmic rays, which appear to 
be produced far out in space, and reach the earth from all directions. They are capable of 
pega e very deeply into metallic bodies, although the latter are practically perfect reflectors 
or waves of lower frequencies. The next broad band embraces the gamma-rays emitted by 
radio-active substances such as uranium, and X-rays, which are produced by the bombardment 
of a metal plate by electrons moving with extremely high velocity. The X-ray tube is in fact 
nothing more than a special form of high-vacuum diode. The lower-frequency X-ray band 
overlaps the band embraced by ultra-violet light, which is emitted by bodies at extremely high 
temperatures. Both X-rays and ultra-violet rays affect a photographic plate, but do not give 
the sensation of vision. They are of medical value, but are capable of inflicting severe injury 
upon the delicate structure of the human eye. 


3. The next band—the spectrum of visible light—is that with which we are most familiar 
When the whole visible spectrum is present, as in the radiation from the sun, the various 
frequencies combine in their action upon the eye and nervous system to give the sensation 
which we identify as white light. The lowest frequencies in this band give the sensation of 
red light, and the adjacent band, which embraces the radiation emitted by hot bodies at a 
temperature just below incandescence, is known as infra-red radiation. These rays are of 
course also emitted by incandescent bodies, e.g., of the total radiation from an electric lamp 
filament, about 99 per cent. is infra-red and only 1 per cent. visible light. It may be noted 
that the whole of the frequency range between about 10° and 10° kc/s can be produced in an 
indirect manner by electrical means. Radiation of frequency below about 10° kc/s can be 
directly produced only by electrical oscillators, and can be detected only by electrical methods. 


4. (i) Before dealing with the range of frequencies which for want of a better term we may 
call the radio-communication band, it may assist the correlation of ideas if it is pointed out that 
in general, we suppose all the forms of indirectly produced radiation to be initiated by large 
numbers of minute oscillators somewhat resembling miniature hertzian doublets (Chap. VII). 
Little is known about the actual mechanism of production of this kind of radiation, but a very 
rough idea of the production of, say, an oscillation in the ultra-violet region may be obtained 
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as follows. Consider a single hydrogen atom, the radius of which is about 1078 centimetres. 
Suppose that owing to the sudden impact of a free electron, the electron belonging to the 
hydrogen atom is disturbed in its orbit and executes a to-and-fro vibration, superimposed upon 
its normal motion. We then have two equal electric charges of opposite sign, alternately 
appearing at either end of an element of space about 10~® centimetres in length. This may be 
compared with the oscillation of the charge on the plates of the hertzian doublet, and the disturbed 
atom may, on this hypothesis, be regarded as an elementary half-wave aerial. The wavelength 
10 

will then be 2 x 10—® centimetres, and the frequency a = 1-5 x 1018 cycles per second 
or 1-5 xX 1012 Mc/s; thus the disturbance of an atom in the manner indicated would give rise 
to a momentary emission of ultra-violet light. It will of course be appreciated that the actual 
mechanism of emission is far more complicated than is here implied. 


(ii) The frequencies actually used in radio-communication are also shown in fig. 1. As 
already stated, they cannot be detected by the unaided human senses. At the present time, 
the practical upper and lower limits may be taken as 3 x 10? kc/s and 10 kc/s respectively. 
This band is sub-divided as follows :— 


Below 30 kc/s bd es as 33 se .. Very low frequencies (VL/F) 
30-300 kc/s.. ie oP “a es <i .. Low frequencies (L/F) 
300-3,000 kc/s . ie a ee ee .. Medium frequencies (M/F) 
3-30 Mc/s .. ais ne ah ae a .. High frequencies (H/F) 
30-300 Mc/s ce Se a oe ens .. Very high frequencies (VH/F) 
300-3,000 Mc/s .. Pe ae 3 ee .. Decimetre waves (dc/W) 
3,000-30,000 Mc/s .. a wa .. Centimetre waves (cm/W) 


The present trend of development is towards the gradual abandonment of frequencies below 
about 100 kc/s, and exploration of the utility of the 300 to 30,000 Mc/s band. In the diagram, 
the radio-communication band has been extended to 10° kc/s, the latter being the highest 
frequency produced in the laboratory by direct electrical methods. There is, however, no 
present prospect of the practical production and employment of such high frequencies. 


ELEMENTARY PROPAGATION THEORY 


5. Since light, heat and radio waves are all of the same nature, it is to be expected that the 
same general laws govern their propagation through space, but the presence of material molecules, 
or even of free electrons, in the region through which propagation takes place, has a considerable 
effect upon the wave, its exact nature depending to a great extent upon the frequency. In order 
to explain the general laws, it is convenient first to consider light waves, because they are easily 
produced and are perceptible to the human senses without the aid of extraneous apparatus, so 
that many of the laws are easily verified by simple experiments. A ray of light is defined as the 
path along which a wave travels, and a collection of light rays is called a beam. It is a matter 
of every-day observation that light travels in straight paths ; for instance, if a small hole is made 
in the blind of a darkened room, the light entering by this hole willilluminate the dust particles 
in the atmosphere and the light reflected from these enters the eye. It is sometimes then said 
that a beam of light is seen, but actually the only light seen is that reflected from the particles, 
and these are observed to lie in straight lines. A natural consequence of the rectilinear propaga- 
tion of light is the formation of shadows, because the presence of an obstacle in the path of the 
beam may prevent the illumination of particles on the side of the obstacle remote from the source 
of light. Bodies are said to be transparent, translucent or opaque according to the degree to 
which they allow the light to pass through them. 


Definitions 
6. When light comes into collision with a material body three effects may be observed. 
(i) A portion of the light is reflected at (or near) the surface of the body. 


(ii) A second portion may travel through the body, the rays being usually bent on 
passing through the boundary surface. The rays are then said to be refracted. 
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(iii) A portion of the refracted light is absorbed during its passage through the body. 
In speaking of these phenomena, it is necessary to define 


(a) The normal to the surface of the body. This is a line drawn through and per- 
pendicular to the surface, at the point of incidence of a light ray. 


(8) The incident ray, which is the path in which light travels before reaching the 
surface. 


(c) The reflected ray, which is the path taken by the light after it has collided with the 
surface. 


(a) The angle of incidence, or angle which the incident ray makes with the normal. 
(e) The angle of reflection, or angle which the reflected ray makes with the norma]. 
(f) The angle of refraction, or angle which the refracted ray makes with the norma]. 
Reflection 
7. The laws of reflection are as follows -— 
(i) The angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. 


(ii) The incident ray, the reflected ray and the normal through the point of incidence 
all lie in the same plane. 


These laws are illustrated in fig. 2. 





Tia. 2, Cx 


. XIV.—Reflection of electro-magnetic wave. 


Diffraction 

8. In the early history of the wave theory of light, it was strongly opposed by Newton, 
because it appears that light travels in straight lines, whereas sound, which had previously been 
proved to be a wave motion in a material medium, was found to bend round obstacles. The 
scientist Fresnel appears to have been the first to point out that a light ray does in fact bend 
round an obstacle just as a sound wave does, the difference being merely one of degree. The 
bending of a wave round the edges of an obstacle is referred to as diffraction. It may be observed 
by allowing light to pass through a very small aperture and to fall on a screen. If an obstacle 
is interposed so as to cast a shadow upon the screen, the edges of the shadow are never perfectly 
defined. Close observation reveals that several alternately light and dark bands appear outside 
the shadow, and these get nearer to each other as they recede from the edge of the shadow, until 
they merge into the area of uniform illumination. Another example of diffraction may be 
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observed by viewing a distant source of light, such as a street lamp, through a mist or light fog, 
when the lamp itself appears to be surrounded by rings of coloured light. This is due to the 
bending of the light rays round the particles of water vapour, and it is found that the lower 
frequency (red) rays are bent to a greater degree than those of higher frequency. It is in fact 
capable of demonstration that the lower the frequency, the greater the degree of bending. 
Diffraction phenomena are therefore of considerable importance at radio-communication 
frequencies. 


Retraction 

9. The term refraction refers to the bending which takes place when a ray passes from one 
transparent medium to another. The effect is easily shown by the partial immersion of a stick 
in water, when the stick apres to be bent at the point where it meets the surface. The relation 


ee the angle of incidence and the angle of refraction is known as Snell’s Law, and is as 
ollows :— 


When a ray of light is incident upon the surface of separation of two media, it is bent 


‘ ._ Sine of the angle of incidence , 
in such a manner that the ratio sine of the angle of refraction is a constant for all angles 


ofincidence. This constant is called the refractive index of the two media, and is denoted 

by the symbol ». In optics the symbol y is usually used for the refractive index, but 

has the disadvantage of confusion with the magnetic permeability of the medium. 
Physical meaning of » : 

10. The refractive index has a real physical meaning apart froth the geometrical one just 
described, for it depends upon the velocity of light in the two media. It is now convenient 
to refer to the wave-front of a wave, which is defined as an imaginary surface perpendicular to 
the direction of propagation of the wave. If the light is spreading outwards from a point source, 
the wave front at any point in space is a sphere, but if only a very small portion of the wave 
front is taken, at a distance of many wavelengths from the source, the wave front may be con- 
sidered to be a plane surface. In fig. 3, let a, b and c be three rays forming part of a beam of 





Fig. 3, Cuap. XIV.—Refraction of electro-magnetic wave. 


light which is travelling with velocity «, in a medium X towards the surface P Q ; at the instant 
when the light travelling along the ray a reaches the surface at A the wave front is AA’. The 
light travelling along the ray C must therefore pass through a distance A’ C before reaching the 
surface P Q at the point C. On reaching the surface at the point A the light of ray a enters the 
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medium Y, in which its velocity is #,. The light carried by ray C, travellirig with velocity u,, 
traverses the distance A! Cin a time ¢ = “. The light travelling along the ray a, in the medium 
Y, will in this time move through a distance Aa’ where Aa’ = w,/, or 


“ A'C 
Aa’= tg X a 
ACT wy 
Hence Aa’ = a 


The angle of incidence is g, and the angle of refraction p,, by the definitions given above. Since 
in the diagram 9, + 6, = 90°, o, + 0, = 90°, it is seen that 





AC = Sin Gy 
AC = SiN Oy 
A'C sing, _ 225 
Aa’ sao, », by definition. 
It follows therefore that 
Uy 
=—, 
te 


Hence the refractive index of any two media is equal to the ratio of the velocities in the respective 
media. If #, is greater than #,, as in fig. 3, the refracted ray is bent towards the normal, while if 
t, is greater than #, it is bent in the opposite direction. 


11. Although light waves have been used for illustrative purposes, the above reasoning is 
applicable to any form of electro-magnetic wave. It has already been stated that in a medium of 





permeability » and permittivity x the velocity of electro-magnetic waves is centimetres per 


c 

Vex 
second, where c is the velocity in free space. In the case of radio waves, we are not concerned with 
their propagation through any medium having a permeability differing appreciably from unity, 


and therefore it appears that the velocity, «, should be equal to a centimetres per second, and 


= =x. But < is by definition the refractive index », and thus the refractive index of a material 
should be equal to the square root of its permittivity. 


12. As will be shown later, the permittivity of a given material is not truly a constant, but 
depends to some extent upon the frequency; consequently the velocity of electro-magnetic 
waves, except in free space, also depends upon the frequency. White light is composed of a mixture 
of waves of different frequencies, and if a narrow beam of white light, that is, sunlight, is 
allowed to fall obliquely upon a thick sheet of plate glass, it will be found that the light is 
resolved into seven different colours: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. These 
represent groups of different frequencies, of which the lowest (red) suffers least, and the highest 
(violet), the greatest refraction. If it is proposed to attempt to verify the above deduction that 
the refractive index of a material is equal to the square root of its electrical permittivity, therefore, 
it is essential that both the optical and the electrical measurement should be made at the same 
frequency—a matter of considerable difficulty. A further complication arises, in that no sub- 
stance is a perfect insulant, and the conductivity must be taken into account in making the 
electrical measurement. Actually the refractive index is dependent upon the degree of idnization 
of the mediun: of propagation, as will be seen later. A niet in which the velocity varies with 
the frequency is said to be dispersive. 
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Phase and group velocity 


13. In Chapter VII it was pointed out that no intelligence can be conveyed by a wave unless 
it is modulated in some manner. It has also been shown that a modulated wave may be regarded 
as the sum of a number of different components having various amplitudes and frequencies. In 
a dispersive medium, components of different frequencies travel with different velocities, and as a 
result the signal itself travels at a speed differing from that with which an unmodulated wave 
would be propagated in the same medium. To explain this, let us consider a transmission con- 
sisting only of two frequencies of the same amplitude. The two waves combine to form a composite 
group’ of waves, resembling in form the heterodyne beat discussed in earlier chapters, but the 
group itself will travel through space. Its velocity, however, will not be that of the individual 
waves and it js necessary to distinguish between the phase velocity and the group velocity in the 
particular medium. The phase velocity is that with which a single frequency of constant ampli- 
tude would be propagated, while the group velocity is that with which a signal is propagated. 


14, The effect is illustrated in fig. 4, which represents the position at two successive moments 
————» Direction of propagation 
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Fic. 4, Cuap. XIV.—Phase and group velocity. 


of a group of electro-magnetic waves, which is moving through a cloud of electrons ; the distance 
travelled by the whole group during the interval is dg and this distance, divided by the duration 
‘of the interval, is the group velocity, #g. On the other hand we may fix our attention upon any 
given crest, say that marked g, and trace its progress. As the wave moves forward through the 
medium the vanguard a, b, c, is robbed of its energy in setting the electrons into oscillation, and 
this energy, less that which is dissipated by electronic collision, tends to maintain the waves 
as they die away. There is thus a continual eating away of the head and building up of the tail 
of the group of waves, with the result that the crest g gradually moves forward towards the head 
of the group ; the distance dp through which this crest has travelled during the interval, divided 
by the interval, is the phase velocity, 4g. The phase velocity is obviously greater than the 
group velocity and it can be shown that, whereas “p is greater than the velocity ¢ of light in a 
vacuum, %g is smaller than c. The phase and group velocities are in fact related by the equation 
Up My = C*. 
Polarization 

15. It has already been stated (Chap. VII) that electro-magnetic waves consist of a transverse 
vibration in space, the harmonically varying quantities being the electric and magnetic fields, 
which are perpendicular to each other and to the direction of propagation. The orientation of 
these fields is called the polarization of the wave. In the case of light radiation, e.g., by an 
incandescent solid, every molecule of which may be regarded as a rudimentary hertzian doublet, 
the vibrations take place in every conceivable plane and no definite polarization can be observed. 
During passage through certain media, for example crystalline quartz and Iceland spar, 
vibrations in other than particular planes may be suppressed, and on emergence, the wave is 
said to be plane-polarized. The wave emitted by a straight radiating conductor is polarized in 
such a manner that its electric field vector lies in a plane passing through the longitudinal axis 
of the conductor (Chap. VII). If the medium of propagation is free space, this state of 
polarizatior. will remain unchanged. The presence of material molecules, or even of free electrons, 
may, however, affect the polarization of the wave during its passage. 
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16. In radio-communication practice, it is usual to define the polarization with reference iv 
the surface of the earth. When the electric field vector lies in a plane perpendicular to the 
ground, the wave is said to be vertically polarized. It does not follow that its electric field 
vector is perpendicular to the ground. For example, if a wave reaches the earth from an 
aeroplane with an angle of incidence of 45°, and its magnetic field vector is horizontal, the electric 
field vector is perpendicular to the magnetic vector and also pepe to the direction of 
propagation. It is therefore in the vertical plane, but is tilted forward in the direction of 
propagation, making an angle of 45° with the ground. An alternative method of describing 
the polarization is.adopted when the wave is travelling in one medium, and reaches the boundary 
surface of another. It is often then convenient to-refer to the wave as being polarized in the 
plane of incidence with respect to the boundary surface, or perpendicular to this plane, as the 
case may be, referring to the electrical field vector in both instances. It should, however, be 
remembered that in most text-books dealing with the polarization of light, an older convention 
is adopted. A light wave is said to be polarized in the plane of incidence, when the magnetic 
field vector lies in this plane and the electric field vector is perpendicular thereto, which is 
opposite to the convention adopted in radio practice. It is easily seen that if a wave is 
plane-polarized at an angle with respect to the plane of incidence, the electric field vector can 
be resolved into two components, one in the plane of incidence and one perpendicular thereto, 
the two components being in phase with each other, ‘and perpendicular to the direction 
of propagation. — 


17. If the wave front contains two mutually perpendicular electric fields of equal amplitude, 
but differing in phase by 90°, the wave is said to be circularly pobuees: The conception is 
illustrated in fig. 5a, in which an electric charge Q is forced to vibrate under the action of two 


electric fields, one acting along the axis YOY, T'sin wt, and one acting along the axis XOX, 
P’cos wt. Under the action of tlie former force alone, the charge Q would execute sinusoidal 







Path of 
charge Q 





@) (b) 
Fic. 5, Cuap. XIV.—Circular and elliptical polarization, 


a between the points y, y’, while under the action of the latter alone, the charge Q would 
xecute a sinusoidal vibration between the points X, X’. When both forces are applied simul- 
taneously, the charge Q will travel round the circular path X’ y’X Y. At any instant, the charge 
2 must be moving in the direction of the resultant electric field, which therefore must be 


constantly rotating in space about the point O, with a frequency oe . If, however, the two fields 
are not of equal amplitude, although differing in phase by 90°, the conditions are those of fig. 5b. 
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The charge Q will now describe in space the elliptical path shown in the diagram, and the 
resulting force upon it must be rotating in space while undergoing a variation of amplitude 
according to its orientation. Such a field is said to be elliptically polarized. 


Fresnel’s equations 


18. The first complete theory of reflection and refraction to give results in accordance 
with experiment was developed by Fresnel, who was unaware of the electro-magnetic nature 
of light, and considered its propagation to take place in an all-pervading ether having mechanical 
properties resembling those of an elastic solid. Fresnel’s theory was therefore based on purely 
mechanical phenomena, and was expressed in the form of equations giving the proportions of 
reflected ca refracted light to that incident on the boundary surface between two media. 
are known as Fresnel’s equations ; they are also obtainable from the electro-magnetic theory 
of light propounded by Maxwell, but only by the use of mathematical reasoning of an advanced 
character. For this reason, they are here given without proof. 


19. Suppose a parallel beam of plane-polarized electro-magnetic radiation to be incident at 
an angle gy upon the plane boundary surface between two non-conducting media the wave-front 
of the incident wave being also plane. Let the permittivity of the upper medium be »,, that of 
the lower medium x,, and the electric field strength of the incident wave be F,. Then I, 
may be resolved into two components, A,, in the plane of incidence and B, perpendicular thereto. 
Let the field strength of the refracted wave be I, and its pegs aren A, in, and B, perpendicular 
to, the plane of refraction, which is also, of course, the plane of incidence. The angle of refraction 
is denoted by 6. There may also be a reflected wave of field strength I’, having components 
Ag in, and B ig) aes to, the plane of incidence. Fresnel’s equations then, give the values 
0 A , B,, in terms of A, B,, and the angles of incidence and refraction. Before 
proceeding further, it is necessary to agree upon a convention as to the positive directions of the 
respective components ; that usually adopted in connection with radio-communication is shown 
diagrammatically in fig. 6. The components in the plane of incidence, i.e., A,, Ay, As, are 
regarded as positive upwards along the surface of the paper. The components B, and B, are 
regarded as positive outwards from the surface of the paper, while B, is positive inwards from 
the surface of the paper. To appreciate the reason for the convention with regard to B,, we 
shall first assume its positive direction to be in the same direction as the other two. In the 
latter conditions, Fresnel’s equations may be written 


MoM eae amet 
%, COS %_ COS 
ce . . refracted 
wave 
a 2 Vx, cos @ 
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Components of electric field in plane of incidence Positive directions, looking in direction of propagahon 
Fic. 6, Caar. XIV.—Conventions used in Fresnel’s equations. 


20. In most practical work, the upper medium of fig. 6a is air, and x, may be put equal to 
unity. The component B, then becomes = 
Bow Be. cos y — / 3 cos 9 
cos @ + 4/x- cos 8 . 
The greatest possible value of cos g and cos @ is unity. Also, if x, is greater than unity, 
x, cos 0 is always greater than cos y, and # is always negative. This implies that on reflection, 


the component perpendicular to the plane of incidence suffers a phase change of 180°, i.e., a 
complete reversal of phase. By reversing the assumed positive direction as in fig. 6, then, we 
eer the continuity of phase and consider instead that the sign of the amplitude is reversed. 
ith the convention of the diagram, therefore, we must write 
*'A/ %q, COS 0 + 4/ x, cos 9 
This point has been dwelt on at some length because various writers use either of the above 
conventions, and it is always necessary to ensure that the convention is understood, e.g., before 
adding the fields due to direct and reflected waves. 

21, The above equations completely determine the field strength of the reflected and 
refracted waves, when the incident field strength and the nature of the two media are known. 
Some important deductions may be made by the substitution of —s for Va giving 

*y 

2 sin 6 cos p 
sin (p + 8) cos (p — 8) 

2 sin @ cos @ 
sin (p + 6) 
tan (p — 9) 
tan (p + 9) 
sin (p — 9) 
sin (p + 9) 


A,= A, 
B= B, 
A,= A, 


B,=B, 


The Brewster angle 

22. First, if @ = », both tan (g — 0) and sin (m — 6) are zero. This merely signifies that 
if the angle of refraction is equal to the angle of incidence, i.e., if x, = ,, there can be no reflected 
wave, or A, = B; = 0. In the refracted wave A, = A,, and B,= B,. Second, if x, is not 
equal to x,, @ is not equal to p and sin (p — @) never vanishes. Also, sén (» -+ 0) cannot exceed 
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unity. Provided, therefore, that the component B, has a finite value, the component B, of the 
reflected wave will always exist. In the case of the components in the plane of incidence this is, 


not necessarily so, for A, is proportional to ee and although the numerator is never 


zero, tan (y -+- 6) becomes infinitely great, and A, = 0, if p + 0 = = When the latter relation 
is fulfilled, then, the reflected wave cannot possess a component in the plane of incidence. 
It will be observed that if p + 6 = %+ sin @ = cos y and 


2 
pa NP _ SNe _ Xs 
ecosg sind % 


Under these conditions, the reflected and refracted components are perpendicular to each other 
as shown in fig. 7. The above equations embody what is known in optics as Brewster’s Law, 
and the angle of incidence for which A, becomes zero is referred to as the Brewster angle ¢z. 
In the diagram, the upper medium is a Le be air, a = 1, and the lower to have a 
ceed at -_3 _ | _ 0°866 _ sin 60° . tS arian gil n disaas 
permittivity x,= 3, Then » = en 05 ana” be» P= 60°, 0 = 30°. The 
reflected ray is polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, and its amplitude is equal to 
‘sin (@ — 6) sin 30° 


1 sin (p+ 0) Pin 90° 0-5 B,. If the incident ray contains a component A,, the 
ding component of the refracted wave is 
2 sin 6 cos __ 2 sin 30° cos 60° 


ape) sin (p + 0) cos(p—6) sin 90° cos 30° 1; 
thus the whole of the A component is refracted. The component B, is equal to 
2 sin 30° cos 60° 
Bsn or = 95 By 


i.e., the field strength of the refracted component B, is equal to that of the reflected component B,, 





Fic. 7, Cuapr. XIV.—Conditions at the Brewster angle of incidence. 
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AMPLITUDE OF REFLECTED WAVE 
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23. In radio-communication we are rarely concerned with the refracted ray, except in 
connection with the passage of a wave through an ionized region of the atmosphere, and in this 
case, since the latter has a density of ionization which varies with height, the refractive index 
is not constant and it is difficult to draw any useful general conclusions. Further consideration 


A; 
for various angles of incidence are shown in fig. 8a for the particular case when ~, = 1, x, = 81; 
this represents the state of affairs which would arise if the second medium were pure fresh water. 
If the wave is incident vertically upon the surface, and A, = B, =1, both A,and B, components 
have an amplitude of about 0:9. As increases the component B, increases gradually, becoming 
unity for grazing incidence. The amplitude of the component A, gradually decreases, becoming 


of Fresnel’s equations will therefore be confined to the refiected ray. The ratios As and : 
1 


zero at the Brewster angle g,. Since g, = fan -/ 2 (= tan —19, in the particular instance 
1 
illustrated), gs is seen to be 83-6° approximately. For angles of incidence greater than gy, the 
A component suffers a phase reversal upon reflection so that the ratio 4 is negative. Fig. 8b 
1 
shows the ratios a and P2for ™, = 1,%,== 3. Itis seen that at vertical incidence the strength 
1 1 
of gach component is only 0-27 of the strength of the incident field. 


Dispersion 


24. Let us now consider the passage of an electro-magnetic wave through an ionized medium. 
We may obtain an idea of the phenomena involved from ordinary A.C. theory. In Chapter V it 
was shown that if an E.M.F. & sin ot is applied to a circuit consisting of an inductance L and 
capacitance C in parallel, the supply current is 


$5 3 (oc —_ 4) & cos wt 


If of > + , the current leads on the applied voltage by 90°, and lags by the same angle if + >wl, 


Now consider a condenser consisting of two parallel plates each having an area of one square 
centimetre, placed one centimetre apart, the space being filled by a dielectric of permittivity x, 
and let a single free electron of charge ¢ E.S, units and mass m C.G.S. units be situated in the 
space between the plates. If the space is traversed by the electric field of a wave of (peak) 


strength PES. units and frequency Pa the electron will be set in oscillatory motion at this 
frequency, its instantaneous velocity being 


i.e., the velocity will undergo sinusoidal variations lagging by s radians or 90° on the variations 


of the electric field. It is, for the present, assumed that the motion is entirely undamped, i.e., that 
no energy is dissipated by the vibration of the electron. The peak value of the velocity will be 


ey : : 
%, = -—— I" (centimetres per second). 
om 
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25. A charge e moving with a velocity of 4, centimetres per second is equivalent to the current 
{E.S.U.) in an element of space one centimetre in length, or 4, = eu,. The peak value of the 
current will be 


This is clearly analogous to the current flowing in an inductance L, which is given by the equation 
06 er 

observing that in both cases the current lags on the impressed force by 90°. Thefree electron in the 

dielectric of the condenser acts as though it were an inductance 


L'=4 (ESU) 
e 
in parallel with the capacitance C, and the effective admittance of the parallel combination is 
oC’ = wl — — 
As the condenser in this particular instance has all its geometrical dimensions equal to unity, its 
capacitance isLESU., Le., 


1 
’ 
oC wel 
__ ox e 
~~ 4n- om 
1% e 
tO ae ain 
1 4ne*? 
an \* ~ atm 


2 
26. (i) The effective permittivity of the dielectric is therefore not * but x — pal ; if instead 


of a single electron we consider the effect of N electrons in the unit volume of dielectric, the 
current will be Neu, E.S. units and the effective dielectric constant becomes 
; 4nNe*® 
oe On . 
Since the permittivity of a vacuum is unity, the above consideration shows that the permittivity of 


2 
a vacuous space containing N electrons per cubic centimetre is 1— anne 


Up, of propagation of electro-magnetic waves in entirely empty space being a centimetres per 
second, it follows that, in space occupied only by free electrons 





. The phase velocity, 





ice., the phase velocity is greater (and the group velocity less) than the velocity ¢ in free space 
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(ii) If positive ions (i.e., gaseous atoms minus one or more electrons) are also present, these 
will also affect the value of »’ and therefore the phase and group velocities, but since the mass of 
such an atom is at least 1840 times as great as that of the electron the effect on the permittivity is 
very small. In the above expression N represents the number of free electrons per cubic centi- 
metre since ¢ = 4-77 x 10- ES, units and m = 8-8 x 10— *8 gram, 


oe? _ 4:77 x 10—* 
m 88x 10-% 
== 2-6 x 108 
It is convenient to refer to the frequency f rather than the angular velocity of the wave, giving 


c 
a 1 _ daN X 2-6 x 10° 
= 4n*f? 


c 
1—8-27 x 107% 


f 


thus the phase velocity of the wave in an ionized medium depends upon the frequency; the 
higher the frequency, the smaller is the effect of the ionization, and we realize why the refractive 
index of a medium, as measured by observations at very high frequency, i.e., visible light waves, 
may differ from that obtained by measurement of the permittivity at radio-communication 
frequencies. Since “p is greater than c, a wave, in crossing the boundary between free space and 
an ionized medium, will be refracted away from the normal. 


Effect of ionization gradient 

27. Now let us suppose that in a certain region the ionization increases progressively. To 
take a concrete case, let the line A C in fig. 9 represent the lower boundary of a medium‘in which 
the number of electrons per cubic centimetre increases uniformly in the upward direction. Let 
a ray PA enter the medium with a velocity c, at an angle 6j. Fst inside the boundary, if the 
refractive index is ry, the phase velocity will be : 


¢ 
Up =e? 


and » sin 0, == sin 6; = constant. 


The ray is therefore bent at the point of entry ; during its passage through a further small element 
of distance in the medium, the value of » changes, but so also does the angle of the ray with 
reference to the boundary surface. At any point where the direction of propagation makes an 
angle @ with the normal to the boundary, » sin @ remains constant. It follows that the effect of 
the increasing electronic density, or reduction of refractive index, will be to increase the angle 6, 
which may eventually become 90°. The ray then commences to pass through successive strata of 
progressively decreasing ionization, and is therefore bent downwards until it finally passes through 
the boundary at an angle equal to 6,, with which it entered. At the highest point B, where the 
electron density is, say, Ns electrons per cubic centimetre, 0, == 90°, sin 6, == 1, and 


° é 

% = sin i = uM 

is 3 1 __ 8:27 x 107N, 

= a 
ft 


orts = Oif Na= cosy io” 
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Fic. 9, Cuap. XIV.—Refraction in an ionized region. 


If the electron density exceeds this figure, the direction of travel of the ray will be completely 
reversed. It will be noted that a region having a refractive index of zero is impenetrable by an 
electro-magnetic wave. 


Relation between ionization and conductivity 

28. If the wave is travelling through a space containing matter, e.g., an ionized gas, collisions 
occur between electrons (or ions) and the gas molecules, and it can be shown that if such collisions 
take place per second, the permittivity of the medium is 

4nNe? 
| G+ atm | 
The effect of these collisions is to cause a dissipation of energy, and we may infer that the collision 
frequency # will enter into any expression giving the specific resistance, or alternatively, the 
conductivity, of the medium. The conductivity of a gaseous medium is 
gma (BS) 
Gi + afm (FSU. 
The change of permittivity and the conductivity of the medium are evidently closely related 
physically. As already shown, the reduction in permittivity is due to a velocity component 90° 
out of phase with the field, while the conductivity is represented by a velocity component in 
anti-phase with the field causing the motion. The passage of a wave through a material of finite 
‘conductivity therefore takes place with a progressive decrease of amplitude, and the wave is said 
to be attenuated. The conductivity is sometimes expressed in E.S.U., sometimes in E.M.U. and 
sometimes as the reciprocal of the specific resistance ¢ (ohms per centimetre cube). The following 
conversion factors are therefore given. 
o (E.S.U.} = o (E.M.U.) x (9 x 10%) 
9 x 1021 


‘=o’ xX 


x =e 


where’ a’ aS é 
@ 


Effect of conductivity ; 
29. (i) We may obtain some idea of the effect of conductivity in a medium in which an 

electro-magnetic wave is propagated, iby first considering the motion of an electron which is 

situated between the parallel plates of a condenser of unit dimensions, the permittivity of its 
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dielectric being x’. We may assume that this dielectric has a number of free electrons, the con- 
ductivity being a measure of the ability or otherwise of these electrons to execute sinusoidal 
vibration in the presence of an electric field. The effect of a lack of freedom is to reduce the 
amplitude of vibration and to cause the velocity of the electrons to lag by Jess than 90° on the 
electric fieid producing the motion. 


(ii) Let the conductivity of the medium be o E.S. units and a sinusoidal P.D. of v E.S. units 
be set up between the plates of the condenser. As a result of this P.D. an alternating current will 
flow. This current will consist of a displacement component 

ta = joCv 
and a conduction component 


i, =gv 
so that the total current is (in E.S.U.) 
$= (g + jwC)v. 
Since the condenser is of unit dimensions, C = zn and g = o, hence 


i (—3%) 


30. (i) In effect, therefore, the permittivity of the conductive medium is «’ — j ae instead 


of x as in a perfect dielectric. It is now ne to apply this reasoning to the special case 
where the electric field between the plates is set up by an electro-magnetic wave, which is propa- 
gated parallel to them in such a manner that the electric field vector of the wave is in the same 
direction as the P.D. just discussed. It must be observed that since the only object of the plates 
is to distribute the charge over a given volume of dielectric, we may now ignore their existence, 
thus removing complications due to the presence of the highly conductive boundary surfaces. 

(ii) The equation of a travelling wave of frequency > is given in Chapter VII. In the 
present instance we may write for the electric field 


y= F cos = Mipt — 2), 


where #p is the phase velocity. As already shown, in a perfect dielectric 4p = Tu . Eliminating 4, 


then, 
y= Peos (+— £) 
Up 
¢ 
and for a conductive dielectric, instead of up = a we must write up) = | that 
xi — j F 


y= P eos o( —2,/« 5%). 


To interpret this equation, we use Demoivre’s theorem (Chapter V). It is there shown that 
cos @ is the real part of «”. Since the real and imaginary parts of a complex number are entirely 
independent we may perform any operation on e/, and take the real part of the result to give 
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the effect of the operation upon cos 6. In the present example then, if 


pu Pea o(1—8, fu —-7) 


_* ne a fee 
== real part of aa 2 Vv) iF) 


and |’ —j 2m» — je 
a fo(t ——y + 5 
y = real partof re Gert tes) 


. jolt- Sr) 2% 
= real part of f° or =”) ae 


ae 
=e “Preos oft — 7+), 


2xa 
Hence the phase velocity is <. The exponential factor e ‘ me * : gives the rate at 


which the amplitude decreases as the wave progresses. 


31. If both x’ and pate known it is easy to find numerical values for » and a. Since 


spe »— ja, 
i 


x ~jF = Y —Yra— of 


vx? =e vt — oe? 


o> a Qra 


f 
{x’)® == v4 — Qy8a? 4° at 


(#)' = 4 tat 


(x’)* +(¥) = A 4 Qr8at + af 
Hence Qet = J w+ (#) deg) 
| Qa? = iv w+ (FY ok 
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These formule have an important bearing upon the depth of penetration of a radio wave into 
the earth. If x’ is small compared with, we may write 
a oe 
a f — zr 
Thus if o = 10° E.S.U., f= 1 Mc/s, x’ = 10 
« = 4/95 
== 9-75. 
The rate at which the amplitude of the wave is reduced is given by 





oC 
> = 100 and 
f 


rz=ITye * 
The amplitude will be reduced to : == 0-367 of its original value in passing through a distance x, 
where 


s=—— 
@e 


pe 3 x 10% 
22 Xx 10* x 9:75 
= 440 centimetres. 
Also » = 4/105 = 10-25. The phase velocity in the ground is less than one-tenth of that in 
free space. 
Effect of magnetic field 
32, When the ionized region through which an electro-magnetic wave is propagated is also 
occupied by a magnetic field, the character of the wave may be considerably modified during 


its passage. An attempt will be made to show the manner in which these effects are produced. 
We may first consider a charge of Q (E.M.U.) moving with constant velocity U through a uniform 
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Fic. 10, Cuap. XIV.—Effect of magnetic field. 
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magnetic field of strength H (E.M.U.). Since a moving charge is equivalent to an electric current, 
there will be a force F acting upon the charge, its direction being perpendicular to the directions 
both of H and U, and its magnitude will be F = Q H U dynes. Let the charge be carried by a 
mass of m grams, and at a time ¢ = 0 to be situated at the origin O of the rectangular co-ordinates 
OX, OY, OZ, where H is along OZ, as in fig. 10a. Suppose a stationary sinusoidal electric 


field y = I’ sin wt to be applied along the axis OX. At # = 0, let the instantaneous velocity 
of the charge along O X be u, = = and along O Y be ty = . Then the charge will be subject 
to forces F, and F, where Z 

F,=Q (I sin ot — H u,) 


F, = Q (1 ,). 
Since force = mass X acceleration, we may write 
dx aos d 
m4 = 0 (Psin ot — @ re = ey sd e (a) 
aty ax 
From (6) " 
d a*x 
ate _ im aly 
dt? OH de® 
; : ‘ d%x . 
inserting this value for ain (a) 
m* d*y ay on hee 
OH qs + OH F = QI sin wt 
ay  Q*H*dy Q7H. . 
"aie tm dem Tn 


This equation can be immediately integrated, giving 
d*y i Q?H® , 


= — 27 5 
maa = pL cos wt + K 


The constant K depends on the initial conditions and may be made zero by a suitable choice of 
these. The solution of an equation of the form 


a 
p+ Ry =Scos at 


is given in standard text-books on differential equations. The complete solution will consist of a 
forced, i.e., sustained oscillation and ‘a damped oscillation. The forced oscillation along O Y will 
take place in accordance with the equation 


eee 
y= 3 (otm? — Ohh) 
and the motion‘ along the axis O X is given by 


Pcos wb, 





Qm a 
£= ain? — OFF72 OH? I sin ot. 


Comparing these results with those of para. 17 it will be seen that the path of the charge will be 
an ellipse, as shown in fig. 10b. 
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33. (i) The point of immediate interest in the above expressions is that, theoretically, the 
amplitudes of vibration along both O X and O Y become infinite if wm? = Q2H? or 


o=—. 


Actually, of course, the amplitude would gradually build up from zero and would take an infinite 
time to reach an infinite amplitude. The position is in fact analogous to that reached in 
considering the current in an acceptor circuit with zero resistance. The presence of the magnetic 
field introduces into the motion of the charge a kind of resonance effect. Ifthe charge, hitherto 

w 


= elt where ¢é is the 
2x mc 


denoted by Q (E.M.U,) is that of an electron, the resonant frequency is 
charge of an électron in E.S.U. 


(ii) When the sinusoidal electric field, instead of being stationary, is due to the propagation 
of an electro-magnetic Wave, the effects are somewhat complicated, depending upon the 
direction of the magnetic field relative to the direction of propagation and to the polarization 
of the wave on entering the field. Assuming the wave to be plane polarized on entry, if the 
electric field vector I’ is parallel to the magnetic field vector H, the latter has no effect upon 
the propagation characteristics. If, however, is perpendicular to H, various effects are produccd, 
depending upon the direction of propagation. If the latter is parallel to H, the plane polarized 
wave is split into two circularly polarized components, which undergo different degrees of 
absorption and refraction. If both the direction of propagation and the electric field vector are 
perpendicular to H, e.g., if the former is along O X and the latter along O Y, it is split into two 
plane-polarized waves, which again undergo unequal degrees of absorption and refraction. In 
general, the propagation is along neither of the axes, but in some intermediate direction, and 
the emergent wave is elliptically polarized. 


Fresnel’s equations for conductive media 


34. Fresnel’s oa may be applied to the problem of finding the respective amplitudes 
of the reflected and refracted waves at the boun surface between two conductive media, 
by substituting the complex permittivity of each medium for the simple permittivity appropriate 
to a perfectly non-conducting substance. If the incident wave is in air or free space, its 
permittivity is unity and its conductivity zero. Let the permittivity of the second medium 
2o 


- 


be x, and its conductivity ¢. Its complex permittivity is then x’ = x» — j—-, where / is the 


frequency of the incident disturbance. Then 
x’ cosy — /x' — sin? 
x coop + Vx’ — sin? p 
a/ x’ — sin® @ — cos 
Bs = B, eee ? 
a/ x’ — sin® 9 + cos ¢ 


the positive directions being as shown in fig. 6. Analogous expressions for the refracted wave 
are easily deduced from the equations of paragraph 19 if required. 


Reflection coefficient, horizontal polarization 


35. When the reflection takes place at the surface of the earth, A,is identified as the vertically 
polarized component and B, as the horizontally polarized component of the field strength in 
the reflected wave. It isnow convenient to change the notation slightly. The ratios 4 ; zs may 
be termed the reflection coefficients for the respective states of polarization and are complex 
quantities. The reflection of a horizontally polarized wave will be first dealt with, as the results 
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are somewhat the simpler. The ratio 2 , is a complex number and may be written 
1 


B, / x — j F — sin 9 — 008 9 


of 7 sin 9 + 0089 


Then Ky is the arithmetical ratio of the strengths of the reflected and incident fields and 64 is 
an angle which must be added to the phase of the incident beam to obtain the phase of the 
reflected wave. The positive directions must be taken as in fig. 6 when making such additions. 
The angle 6, is always negative, lying between zero and —180°. If Ky and @, are calculated 
for given values of the constants », o, f, and plotted against the le of incidence ¢, the curves 
obtained always resemble those marked Ky and 6, in fig. 11a and fig. 11b. respectively. 


36. The numeric Ky is very easily calculated for the particular case when ¢ = 0, corre- 
sponding to vertical incidence, as in the following example. 


Let x= 9, 7 = 10, 9=0 


cosg=1,sing=O0 
§9—j10—1 
ne OS TIO 
Let f9—JFl0=»—ja 
9—f710= v3 -—2jav— at 


e— t= Q 


2ar=10 
(vo? — a8)8 = of — 2 v2 2+ gf 81 
(2 av)? = 4 v3 a3 == 100 
vat 2 v2 a2 + of = 18] 
and v2 + at = 4/181 
== 13-44 
vi— aie 9 
< 2 »? = 22-44 
ya 3-34 
and Zat=e= 4°44 
az 1-49 


Therefore /9—710 = 3-34—71-49 
The accuracy of this result may be checked by squaring (3-34 — 71-49) 
(3-34 — 71-49)* = 11-17 — 27 4-98 — 2-22 
= 8-95 — 7 9-96. 
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We now have 
3-34 —71:-49 —1 
Oy aE AS : 
Ky | = 533 7491 
_ 2-34 —7 1-49 
~ 4°34 —7 1-49 
_ 13-7—73 
a 21 
Kn = 0°67 


3 
= —1 a, 
6, = tan ( i3- .) 


= — tan 10-22 
— 12}° approximately. 


l 


When the wave is incident at an angle of ‘90°, cos g = 0, and therefore Kn = 1, 6; = 0°. The 
Qe 
f 


37. When a radio receiver is subject to the action of a downcoming wave, the beam is so 
wide that the incident and reflected waves cannot be separated as they can be when a parallel 
beam of light is reflected from a plane surface. The receiver is in general subject to both the 
incident and reflected beam and it is necessary to investigate the resultant beam when both are 
present. In fig. 12 let us consider the field at a point P, situated at a height 4 above the ground. 


The electric field due to the incident beam along D P sets up a field y = I cos wt, at the point P, 
measured positively above the surface of the paper. The reflected wave arrives at P by the path 
ABP. Draw HB perpendicular to D P and let HP =d. Then at the point of incidence B 


A 2nd, 
the incident wave has a field strength I” cos (a + =) measured positively above the surface 


complete variation of Ky and 6, with 9, for x = 9, = = 10, is shown in fig. 11. 


of the paper. The wave reflected at the point B produces at P the field 


Ky Peos | at + 2% a, — a) + 0} 


which is positive in the direction below the surface of the paper. Consideration of the figure 
shows that d, — d, = 2A cos », and the electric field at P is therefore 


r | cos wt — Ky, cos [ or + On — *s (2 cos °) |} 


38. This expression has an interesting application in the reception on the ground of 
horizontally polarized waves emitted by an aircraft. If the aircraft is very remote from the 


receiver, y will be nearly 90°, and if 4 is small, = (2h cos g) will also be a very small angle. 


When ¢ approaches 90°, K, is nearly unity and 6, only a few degrees, hence the electric field 
strength at the point P is the resultant of two fields of almost equal intensity which are very 
nearly in antiphase, and is thus very small. If, however, the receiving aerial is at a height 4, where 
2x A 
Zz (2h cos y) = aE Tas 
the two fields are of almost equal intensity and arrive at P practically in phase, giving a very 
strong signal. 
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Reflection coefficient, vertical polarization 
39. Turning now to a consideration of the vertically polarized wave, the phenomena are seen 
to be more complicated than in the former instance. The ratio of reflected to incident field 


strength is _ ; 
( 22) a . 20 se 
Re cos y — Sais See 
= K, [9 = OO OO EE 


(«— 572) cos 9 + Ju — 2% — sint 9 

Here again K, is the numerical value of the ratio and 6, is an angle to be added to the phase of 
the reflected wave ; 6, is always negative, Jying between zero and —180°. It is easily seen, by 
putting gp = 0, cos p= 1, sin y= 0, that for vertical incidence, K, [% is equal to Kn [ 9. 
As the angle of incidence increases, K, decreases and reaches a minimum value. Over this range 
of variation of y, 6, approaches the value —90°, at first slowly but afterwards more rapidly. 
The value of g at which 6, = -5 
extinction, such as would occur at the surface of a perfect dielectric, a marked reduction in 
amplitude of the reflected wave occurs when the wave is incident at the pseudo-Brewster angle. 
For greater values of y, the change of phase increases very rapidly and is —180° when » = 0. 


As 
A, 





is known as the pseudo-Brewster angle ; instead of complete 


The variation of K, and 6,, with 9g, is also shown in fig. 11, for x = 9, - =: 10. 
40. The field due to a downcoming wave and its reflection can be worked out in a manner 


similar to the previous case, but it is not so easy to draw any definite conclusions as to the effect 
of elevation of the receiving aerial. Reference to fig. 12 shows that if at the point P there is a 
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Fig. 12, CHap. XIV.—Effect of direct and reflected waves upon elevated aerial. 


field 7 cos wt due to the direct action of the downcoming signal, there will be a reflected field of 
strength 


K, PF cos [ we + 6— = (2h cos | 
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If » is very nearly 90° and greater than the pseudo-Brewster angle, while # is small, K, will be 
nearly unity and 6, nearly —180°, so that the two fields tend to annul each other. Near the 
ground, therefore, an almost grazing beam and its reflection nearly cancel other each in their 
effect upon a receiving aerial. 


Propagation along ground 

41. At first sight, the results obtained in paras. 37, 38 and 40 lead to the conclusion that 
neither a horizontally nor a vertically polarized wave can be propagated along the earth’s surface, 
for at grazing incidence the direct and reflected waves completely cancel each other. It must 
however be remembered that the theory is not completely in accordance with fact. Both the 
incident wave-front and the reflecting surface are assumed to be plane, whereas plane waves are 
physically unrealizable and the earth’s surface is also curved. The theory must therefore not 
be regarded as an attempt to deny the experimentally established fact that the radiation from 
a transmitting aerial may be propagated along the earth’s surface to some extent, but merely 
as showing that the mechanism of the ground wave, as this radiation is called, is more complex 
than it appears. The exact mode of propagation is still debatable. It appears certain that the 
phenomenon of diffraction is responsible for the propagation to a limited extent, but diffraction 
alone will not account for the propagation of waves of frequencies higher than about 500 kc/s. 
According to certain physicists, a vertical aerial on or near the ground gives rise to what is called 
a surface wave, in addition to the radiation predicted by the simple theory givenin Chap. XV. This 
surface wave must not be confused with the ground wave referred to above, which is assumed 
to be part of the radiation predicted by the simple theory, but affected by the ground constants in 
such a manner that it is guided round the protuberance of the earth. The surface wave, where it 
exists, is strongest at the surface, the field strength both above and below becoming rapidly 
weaker. Experiments at different frequencies in some cases appear to support and in others to 
deny the existence of the vertically polarized surface wave. Both theory and experiment, however, 
agree that a horizontally polarized wave cannot be propagated along a conductive surface to an 
appreciable distance. Suppose a wave to be initiatea in such a manner that it starts to travel over 
and parallel to the earth’s surface, plane polarized at an angle of 45°. The electric field then has 
components A, in the vertical and B, in the horizontal plane. Assuming for the moment that A, 
remains vertical, B, will be reduced to zero after travelling a comparatively short distance, for 
it induces radio-frequency currents in the earth, and the energy so dissipated must be supplied 
by the energy originally possessed by the component B,. 


42. The following account of an experiment actually performed many years ago at the 
National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, may be of interest. In order to verify or disprove 
the above conclusion, an attempt was made to produce a wave which travelled over the surface of 
the earth with horizontal polarization, the transmitting “‘ aerial ’’ being simply a large solenoid of 
42 turns, 5 feet in diameter, which was placed with its axis in the vertica] plane. This was con- 
nected to a condenser having negligible external field, thus constituting a closed, feebly radiating 
oscillatory circuit. The polarization of the radiated wave at a receiver only a few miles away 
was found to be vertical. A second experiment for the same purpose produced exactly the same 
effect. In this case the aerial of a transmitting station was completely removed ; the counterpoise 
(which measured 600 feet by 150 feet, and was 9 feet above the ground) was cut into two equal 
portions which were then energized as the aerial and counterpoise respectively of a transmitting 
aerial system. The natural polarization of such a radiator is horizontal, and it was thought possible 
that at Slough, a distance of a few miles, the horizontally polarized component of the wave 
would be at least as strong as the vertically polarized component, but the energy actually 
received was found to be almost entirely due to a vertitally polarized wave. 


43. An additional effect of the finite conductivity of the earth is to cause the wave front to 
be tilted forward in the direction of propagation, because the velocity just within and just above 
the ground must be the same, i.e., the velocity cannot change abruptly. The velocity at ground 
level is therefore:a few parts in one hundred less than the velocity at a considerable height. 
Suppose the waves to be polarized in the plane of incidence, and the angle of tilt at the surface of 
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Fie. 13, Cuap. XIV.—Tilting of wave at earth’s surface. 


the earth (measured from the normal) to be ¢ (fig. 13a). The electric field vector then consists of 
two components, (i) a truly vertical component J, and (ii) a horizontal component Fy), having its 
positive direction in the direction of propagation. This component sets up eddy currents in the 
ground, and as a result of the energy dissipation the horizontal and vertical components are not 
exactly in phase. The end of a vector representing the instantaneous strength of the electric field 
will therefore travel round on the elliptical path as shown in fig. 13b. For given values of x and o, 
the tilt angle increases with frequency, so that a high-frequency wave suffers greater absorption 
than a low-frequency wave. 


Attenuation 


44. From the foregoing considerations, it will be readily understood that after its inception, 
the subsequent history of a radio -wave largely depends upon the properties of the various media 
through (and over) which it must travel. These properties affect the direction of the propagation, 
the strength of the received signal and the polarization of the wave. As the wave travels outward 
from its point of origin, the strength of the field decreases and the wave is said to be attenuated. 
The attenuation may be considered as due to the three following causes. 


(i) The natural spreading of the wave. This is of the same form, geometrically, as the 
spreading of an electric field from a point of charge ; if a transmitting aerial were situated 
in free space, the wave front would be a spherical surface, and the energy density at 


any point distant x units of length from the radiator would be proportional to . The 


strength of the field is proportional to the square root of the energy density and it 
therefore follows that the field strength, at a distance from the radiater, would be 


proportional to + . The reduction of field strength with distance may be referred to 
as the natural or geometrical attenuation. 


(ii) The energy abstracted from the wave due to its passage through any medium 
possessing finite conduciivity. This may be compared with the absorption of light. A 
piece of window glass may pass only 90 per cent. of the light reaching it, a portion of the 
remainder being reflected and a portion expended in heating the glass. A second, similar, 
ptece of glass will pass only 90 per cent of that reaching it, so that the two together will 
pass only 81 per cent. and soon. This absorption follows the law of logarithmic decay, and 
may be referred to as logarithmic or exponential attenuation. 


(iii) Finally, since no radio transmitter is situated in free space, but is either upon or 
comparatively near to the surface of the earth, attenuation is caused by the passage of the 
wave over the earth’s surface, owing to the finite conductivity of the latter. 
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Early propagation formulse 

45. Considering the radiation from a vertical aerial of effective height 4, metres situated 
upon a perfectly conductive earth and carrying.a uniform current of J amperes (R.M.S.) at a 
frequency of f cycles per second, the field strength at a distance of 7 kilometres, so small that the 
4x hefl 
104 
metre). With the frequencies in use in the earliest history of radio-communication, it was found 
that this formula gave inaccurate results at distances greater than a few miles. It will be noticed 
that according to the above expression the field strength should increase with frequency, whereas 
it was found that actually this was not the case, lower frequencies giving a better signalling range 
for a given value of f. After considerable experimental investigation a factor of the form 


- Ari 


logarithmic attenuation is negligible, is given by the expression [ = (microvolts per 








é was added in order to correct for the logarithmic attenuation, and the formula became 
4nh.fl ~arvf¥, 
T=, ° 


various values of the constant A being proposed by various workers. 


46. Before dismissing these formule it may be pointed out that whereas the first factor 
is derived theoretically on the assumption that the waves are propagaied outwards in such a 
manner that the wave front at any instant is a hemispherical shell, the second factor was deduced 
empirically. Prior to about 1922 an expression of this type was generally used to forecast the 


performance of a given aerial; it will be seen that since the factor e ~ 4 V7 increases as 
f decreases, it appears that better signalling ranges should be obtained with low than with high 
radio frequencies. As a result of this deduction, long-distance communication was performed 
almost entirely on frequencies below 60 kc/s, some stations of very high power being operated on 
frequencies as low as 12 kc/s. Frequencies of the order of 1,000 kc/s and above were almost 
entirely neglected, or in certain instances deliberately adopted to restrict the signalling range 
for purely local working. 


47. In this connection, however, it is unfair to be severely critical of the research workers 
of this period, for although it was recognized as early as 1912 that the futue progress of radio- 
communication would depend upon the development of C.W. signalling and heterodyne 
reception, it was not until much later that the valve oscillator was sufficiently developed to be of 
value for long-distance transmission. Prior to this the C.W. generators available (such as the 
radio-frequency alternator and Poulsen arc) were either suitable only for low frequency (L/F and 
VL/F) working, or capable of operation at a much higher efficiency under these conditions. 
The employment of the lower radio frequencies for signalling purposes was therefore dictated as 
much by the generators available as by the supposedly superior propagation of these waves. 
When suitable C.W. oscillators became available, shortly after the end of the war of 1914-1918, 
systematic research work into the propagation of short waves was undertaken by service, com- 
mercial and amateur workers. The great value of the amateur contribution to this research was 
chiefly due to their world-wide distribution and elaborate though entirely voluntary organization 
for reporting and verifying the reception of signals transmitted by other amateurs. It was found 
that the foregoing propagation formule were of little value for frequencies higher than about 
1,000 ke/s, the obtainable ranges being sometimes very much greater than predicted thereby. 
The mode of propagation of these waves was therefore seen to be more complex than had hitherto 
been thought. 


48. As long ago as 1882, before the production of electro-magnetic waves by the direct 
action of electric currents had been achieved, it had been suggested by Balfour Stewart, as a 
result of the study of terrestrial magnetism, that at a height of about 200 kilometres, instead of 
being an almost perfect insulant as it is at ground level, the earth’s atmosphere should have a 
conductivity of the same order as that of the earth itself. When, in 1907, Marconi succeeded in 
signalling between England and Newfoundland, this suggestion was recalled almost simultaneously 
by Heaviside in England and Kennelly in America. Both these scientists pointed out that if 
such a canductive region actually existed, wireless waves originating on the earth would be 
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unable to penetrate it, but would be reflected downwards and so would travel round the pro- 
tuberance of the earth. Kennelly in particular stated clearly that the effect of such a stratum 
in the atmosphere would be to decrease the geometrical attenuation ; instead of the field strength 
varying inversely as the distance 7, it would vary inversely as the square root of the distance. 
Accordingly, it was proposed to predict the probable range of a given transmitter by means of a 
formula of the form at 

4nhefI - Arf 


~ 10/7 * 
but this was also found to fail when applied to the propagation of high frequencies. 
Nature of the earth’s atmosphere 


49. Before proceeding further, .it is necessary to discuss briefly the nature of the atmosphere. 
This consists chiefly of nitrogen, water vapour and oxygen, together with traces of many other 
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gases, and is divided into several regions which are shown pictorially in fig. 14. The region 
immediately above the earth’s surface is called the troposphere. Its chief characteristic is the 
turbulent motion of the air. Winds, cloud formation, rain, etc., are all found in this strata. 
In the temperate zones the ‘“‘roof” of the troposphere is about 10 kilometres above ground, and 
is called the tropopause. In the troposphere the temperature decreases with height, an average 
of about 6° C. per kilometre. Thus the temperature at the tropopause is about —50° C. over 
trope: Over the equator its height is rather more—about 15 kilometres—and its temperature 
about —75° C. 


50. Above the tropopause we have a region of about 20 kilometres deep, called the strato- 
sphere. Human exploration of this region has so far been confined to its lowest levels, but a great 
eal of knowledge regarding it has been obtained by recording instruments carried by free balloons 
and by observations of the behaviour of meteors. At about 20 kilometres above ground the 
pressure is roughly one-twentieth that at the surface and the temperature over the temperate 
zones about —55°C., while it is lower still over the equator. The upper portion of the strato- 
sphere is also called the ozonosphere, because a comparatively small quantity of ozone is dis- 
tributed throughout its volume, over a height of from 40 to 60 kilometres. Although small in 
qe this ozone absorbs a very large proportion of the ultra-violet radiation from the sun. 
he temperature of the ozonosphere is raised to some 40° C. as the result of this absorption of 
solar energy. It is probable that at such heights both oxygen and nitrogen are also present. 


The ionospheré 
51. The name “ stratosphere ” was originally given because it was formerly thought tha 

in this region there is little or.no wind, and the various gases therefore tend to. separate into 
strata, the heaviest being of course nearest the earth. According to this theory there was little 
difference between night and day in this region, its temperature being nearly constant and of the 
order of —50°C. It is now known that the atmosphere at high levels is warmed during the day 
and cooled at night, so that winds are set up, at any rate up to heights of the order of 100 kilo- 
metres. The temperature in the higher portions of the stratosphere may in fact vary between 
+100° C. and —50° C. at different times of the day and year. The exact agency by which portions 
of this region become ionized is still in some doubt, but it is almost certain that the most important 
factor is the emission of ultra-violet rays by the sun. Under certain conditions, it is possible that 
particles of electrically neutral matter are shot out by the sun, and these may also play a part. 
At present, however, it is considered that the sun’s ultra-violet radiation is sufficiently intense to 
account for the observed phenomena. The ionized region is usually referred to as the ionosphere. 
Assuming that the ionizing agent is ultra-violet radiation, it will be understood from fig. 15 that 
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Fic. 15, Coap. XIV.—Formation of ionized regions. 


when any particular portion of the ionosphere is within the shadow of the earth, that portion 
receives little or no ionizing radiation. The positive and negative ions (or free electrons) into which 
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it is separated during daylight, will therefore tend to re-combine during the dark hours. During 
daylight over any particular part of the earth then, the ionized region is of greater depth and its 
lower boundary (which is of course very ill-defined) is nearer the earth than during the night. 


The ionized regions E and F 


52. Direct evidence of the existence of conducting layers in the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere was first obtained by Appleton and Bamett in 1925. In brief, the later experiments of 
this series consisted of the transmission of a very short train of waves—called a pulse—which was 
received at a point near the transmitter, Asa rule it was found that on the transmission of a 
single pulse, three or more pulses were received, the first arriving at the receiver practically 
instantaneously with the transmission, owing to the proximity of the two stations. The other 
pulses were received at distinct intervals after the first, and in all cases the interval was con- 
sistent with the assumption that the wave had travelled upward until it reached a reflecting 
layer and had then returned. The first set of measurements, using a frequency of 750 kc/s, indi- 
cated that the reflector was situated about 90 to 100 kilometres above the surface of the earth. 
This phenomenon was expected, and the height at which the reflection occurred was in accordance 
with theoretical estimates. What the experimenters had achieved, at this stage. was to establish 
the existence and approximate height of an ionized region. 


53. Research on these lines has now proceeded for a number of years and, as a result, we arr 
able to speak with confidence of two regions of maximum ionic density. For brevity these regior.s 
are sometimes referred to as “ layers,” but it must be understood that they possess no definite 
boundaries. It is convenient to refer to the virtual height of a layer as the height at which signals 
appear to commence their return journey to earth, or at which the apparent reflection takes place. 
The critical penetration frequency of any region is defined as the lowest radio-frequency which will 
penetrate that region at normal (i.e., vertical) incidence. We may think of the two regions as 
concentric shells of ionized gas surrounding the earth, the inner, which is known as the “ E” or 
Kennelly-Heaviside layer being at a distance of about 100 kilometres above the earth, and the 
outer, which is known as the “‘ F ” or Appleton layer, at an average height of ahout 230 kilometres. 
Under certain conditions each of these may be split into two regions of maximum ionic density. 
We then speak of the E, and E,, F; and F, layers, E, being slightly higher than E, and F, slightly 
higher than F,. In all cases, the virtual heights are referred to. 


54. The mechanism by which ionization is set up is thought to be somewhat as follows. 
Assuming that the principal cause of ionization is the ultra-violet radiation of the sun, we have to 
consider the absorption of energy which ionization implies. At very great heights there is very 
little gas present so that although the radiation is intense, very few ions are formed, and very 
little energy is lost by the radiation. As the latter approaches the earth the gas pressure in- 
creases and ionization commences, but since the mere fact of ionization causes loss of energy, 
the intensity of the radiation falls off rapidly as it approaches the earth. We therefore find the 
state of affairs to be somewhat as shown by the solid curve of fig. 16, which is drawn on the 
assumption that the ionizing radiation has a single frequency and that only one kind of gas 
molecule is present. Actually, of course, this is not the case, and there may be several regions of 
maximum ionization. In any case the ionizing influence exerted at a lower level, e.g., in the 
E region, will depend upon the amount of solar radiation absorbed at higher levels. 


55. As previously suggested, ions and electrons in a dissociated state have a strong tendency 
tocombine. In the ionosphere, the rate of re-combination depends mainly upon the gas pressure. 
This is of course much higher at 100 kilometres than at 230 kilometres and consequently the rate 
of re-combination is much higher in the Ethaninthe F layer. In addition to the E and F regions, 
it appears probable that portions of the -ozonosphere also become ionized, although to a 
considerably smaller degree than the upper regions. The existence of this region--which has 
been allotted the letter D—may account in part for the propagation of a ground wave at the 
lower radio-frequencies, and its virtual disappearance at the higher frequencies. It is probable 
that the D layer ionization is due in part to the bombardment of gas molecules by cosmic rays. 
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Fic. 16, Caap. XIV.—Variation of ionization with height. 


Seasonal, geographic and solar influences 


56. The virtual-height of an ionized layer is an important characteristic in that it determines 
the maximum frequency at which waves will be reflected. For a given transmission distance 
the angle of incidence at a layer will be greater, the lower the layer. The critical frequency for 
a given ionization density varies approximately as the secant of the angle of incidence, so that 
for a given density and signalling distance, a lower layer will reflect waves of a higher frequency. 
Thus, even though the ionization density of the E layer is considerably lower than in the F 
layer, the former may on occasion determine the maximum frequency which may be usefully 
employed. The state of the ionosphere also varies with the latitude ; in general, the density 
of ionization is greatest in equatorial regions. It also varies seasonally, being greatest in the 
summer and least in winter. Because the seasons are less clearly defined in equatorial regions 
than in others, the seasonal variations are of less practical importance than in northern or 
southern latitudes. In addition to variations associated with day and night conditions, latitude 
and seasons, progressive changes in the ionosphere occur during the period of the sun-spot 
cycle—approximately eleven years. The ionization density is highest when the sun-spot activity 
is a maximum ; it is now increasing and may be expected to reach a maximum in the year 1939. 
Observations have shown that certain solar disturbances are associated with pronounced varia- 
tions which tend to repeat at intervals of 27-3 days, this being the period of rotation of the 
sun. Whether the solar disturbance and the ionization variations are related in the manner 
of cause and effect, or whether both are due to some unknown cosmic phenomenon, is at present 
an open question. 


Change of polarization 


57. Referring to paragraph 33, is will be appreciated that the earth’s magnetic field will 
have a considerable influence upon the passage of a wave through the ionosphere. During its 
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passage, the wave may be split into two circularly or elliptically polarized components, one having 
a right-handed and the other a left-handed sense of rofation, looking in the direction of 
propagation. The former is referred to as the extraordinary and the latter as the ordinary ray. 
When such splitting occurs, it is necessary to distinguish between the critical frequencies of 
the two components, and the following notation is used. The symbol f, is used to denote the 
critical frequency in general. THe critical frequency for the ordinary ray in the F, region is 
denoted by f%,,, and for the extraordinary ray f*,,. Similarly in the F, region the critical 
frequencies are ‘denoted by for, and f*»,. The critical frequency for the E region is denoted by fs, 
the electrical and magnetic characteristics at this height being such that double refraction (ie., 
splitting) occurs only infrequently. In the northern hemisphere the right-handed component, 
ie., the extraordinary ray, is absorbed to a greater degree than the left-handed component, 
and vice versa in the southern hemisphere. The greater part of the absorption appears to take 
place in the lower regions, where the atmospheric pressure is fairly high, the collision frequency 
large and the ionic density small. 


58. Both the absorption and the polarization depend upon the magnitude of S where e¢ is 


the charge of an electron in E.S.U., m its mass in grams and c = 3 x 10, The strength H 
of the earth’s magnetic field varies from about 0-35 oersted at the equator to about 0-6 oersted 
at the poles. By making certain simplifying assumptions it is possible to calculate, approximately 
ee Areqtuency it a which the electronic oscillations exhibit quasi-resonant properties. Thus 
i = 0-4 cerste 


as 4:77 x 107 x 0-4 
~ 6-28 x 8-8 x 10-*8 x 3 x 10” 
= 1°15 x 10° cycles per second. 


At this frequency, a plane-polarized wave having its electric field vector perpendicular to H, and 
propagated along the axis O Y in fig. 10a, would set the electrons in the ionized region into 
violent oscillation and numerous collisions would occur between electrons and gas molecules. 
This would give rise to severe absorption and consequently the frequencies in the quasi-resonant 
band are but poorly propagated via the ionosphere. According to the direction of propagation 
with respect to the magnetic field, and the latitude, it is found that the frequency band 1 to 
2 Mc/s (approximately) suffers almost complete absorption owing to this phenomenon, so that 
communication by this band must depend chiefly upon the ground wave. 


Fading 


59. Fading is observed to some extent at all frequencies, but is more pronounced at high 
frequencies than at low. The term fading is generally applied to variations of signal strength, 
occurring over only a short interval of time, e.g., a few minutes, but an allied, phenomenon is 
the complete cessation of communication on.a given frequency for many hours or even days, 
after which communication is restored. The latter form of fading often occurs when the trans- 
mission path passes near the magnetic poles, and thus is believed to be connected with the 
mechanism of terrestrial magnetism. The latter phenomenon in turn is associated with thesun-spot 
activity ; it has been observed that when a sun-spot passes over the sun’s meridian, as viewed 
from the earth, a period of fading is generally experienced at a later epoch, which may be from 
one to three days. Rapid fading, on the other -hand, is generally attributed to interference 
between waves arriving at the receiver by paths of different lengths, and by a variation of the 
nature of polarization. The effect of interference is similar to that caused by reflection at the 
surface of the earth (paras. 34-40), but is complicated by the fact that the ionization along the 
path of the wave through the ionosphere is subject to slow fluctuations, while the respective planes 
of polarization of the ground and sky waves may also change. Ifa vertical aerial is in use at a 
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ground station, the strength of the received signal depenus only upon the strength of the vertically 
polarized component, and if the degree of vertical polarization changes, the signal strength 


will fluctuate accordingly. 


60. About three years ago it was noticed that at certain times. long distance H/F communi- 
cation would completely fail for periods of 15-30 minutes, sometimes 45 minutes, over the whole 
of the surface of the earth that was illuminated at the time by the sun. It was found by 
astronomers that this fading occurred simultaneously with “ bright eruptions ’’ of hydrogen 
gas from the surface of the sun in the neighbourhood of a sun-spot. These bright eruptions 
produce an intensé ultra-violet radiation which is believed to cause a great increase in the intensity 
of ionization in the E layer. It is probable that the increased attenuation in the E layer is the 
cause of this kind of fading. During such a period, the transmission on L/F and VL/F is sometimes 
improved. It was thought-at first that this type of fading is subject to a 54-day periodicity, 
but recent evidence has not confirmed this. It may be expected that H/F fading will occur 
more frequently and increase in intensity until the sun-spot maximum (1939). It will probably 
decrease to a minimum about 1944 and so on with the eleven year sun-spot period. © 


Propagation of low-frequency waves (L/F and VL/F) et 

61. When the frequency of the signal is below about 300 kc/s, and the range of reception 
does not exceed about 1,000 miles, most of the energy reaches the receiver by the ground wave, 
and the season and time of day have little effect. On the other hand, at ranges of from 2,000 to 
4,000 miles or so, the energy received is practically confined to that carried by the sky wave, 
and the strength of signals shows pronounced diurnal and seasonal variations owing to the 
changes in location and density of the E layer. Between 1,000 and 2,000 miles, both the sky and 
ground waves are of appreciable strength. Both these are emitted in the same phase, but 
they do not traverse paths of the same length, and do not, except fortuitously, arrive at the 
receiverin phase ; the field at the receiving aerial is the vector sum of the two, and if the effective 
length of either path varies, the signal strength will also vary. When the whole of the trans- 
mission path is in daylight, the signal strength of a very distant transmitter is relatively low, 
but more or less constant, but as the sunset line falls across the transmission path, the field 
strength generally falls; when however the whole path is in darkness the intensity usually 
increases to a high level, which is maintained until sunrise. 


Short step paths 
(High attenuation in Long step path 
proportion to distance) (Low‘attenuation) 
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Fic. 17, Caap, XIV.—Propagation of low and medium frequencies. 
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62. Che propagation of these waves is illustrated in fig. 17 which shows the route‘taken by 
several hypothetical rays, according to the vertical angle of radiation at the transmitter. At 
such low frequencies, the E layer is highly refracting, and the upward-travelling waves are bent 
downward towards the earth after- relatively little penetration, that is, the bending process 
resembles the reflection of a light wave. The wave, on reaching the earth, is again reflected, and 
travels upward once more, much energy being lost by absorption at each reflection. The energy 
which travels in the space between the layer and earth suffers only geometrical attenuation, 
and consequently, the greater part of the energy received at extreme ranges is that which leaves 
the transmitter at a low vertical angle and is reflected at the layer only once. Itisnot, however, 
possible to design a yee | aerial in such a manner as to concentrate the energy in 
the desired direction, for this would necessitate an aerial of vertical height equal to several half- 
wavelengths. 

63. The diurnal and seasonal variations in signal strength result from variations in the height 
and density of the E layer ; when the layer is low, or the electron density high, the attenuation 
will be high. As the uency is increased, these variations become more marked, until, at 
frequencies of the order of 500 kc/s, long-distance transmission is not possible during daylight 
and is subject to enormous fluctuation during dark hours. As already observed, low-frequency 
waves travelling near the surface of the earth are always normally polarized, and the wave 
front is tilted forward slightly as a result of the absorption of energy by the conductive earth. 
Fading is rarely observed during daylight but may be troublesome when signalling over extreme 
ranges at night. 

The 600-1,500 ke/s band 

64. These frequencies are chiefly used for the ee entertainment programmes, 
and their propagation has been studied by a very large number of investigators. The chief 
point to be observed is that with this type of transmission, wliat is required is a comparatively 
loud, and very constant, signal over a region within a few hundred miles of the transmitter. The 
region in which reasonably high-quality telephony can be received is that in which the ground 
wave is powerful enough to give a high degree of discrimination against all interference. The 
field strength required in industrial districts is much higher than in rural ones, owing to the higher 
noise level. Experience indicates that for satisfactory service a field strength of from 5 to 30 
millivolts per metre is necessary in towns, whereas a field of only -1 millivolt per metre may 
suffice in the country. 


Field-strength curves (ground wave) 

65. Fig. 18a shows the variation with distance in the intensity of the ground wave, when the 
transmission is wholly over sea water. The left-hand scale gives the field strength for a radiated 
power of one kilowatt ; if P kilowatts are radiated the field-strength scale must be multiplied 
by «/P. The right-hand scale gives the field intensity in decibels with reference to an arbitrary 
level of 1 micro-volt per metre. If P kilowatts are radiated the quantity 10 log,, P decibels must 
be added to this scale. For example, at a frequency of 1,000 kc/s the field strength at a 
distance of 900 kilometres is 10 micro-volts per metre, which is 20 db. above the reference level. 
A radiated power of 4 kilowatts gives a field strength of 20 micro-volts per metre, which is 
(20 +- 10 logy, 4) = 26 db. above the reference level. Fig. 18b is similar to fig. 18a except that 
transmission is assumed: to take place over soil of average conductivity. The field strengths 
actually obtained may be greater or less than those given by the curves, owing to the possible 
presence of the sky wave as explained above. 


Field-strength curves (night propagation) 

66. When the whole of the transmission path is in darkness, the curves given in fig. 19 may 
be used to estimate the probable intensity at the receiver, for all frequencies between 150 and 
1,500 kc/s. The two sets of curves correspond with those of fig. 18 (for sea water and average 
soil respectively). The quantity plotted is referred to as the quasi-maximum field strength 
(per kilowatt radiated). This is defined as the strength which is exceeded by the actual 
field strength for only five per cent. of the time. The average field strength is, however, 
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only about 35 per cent. of the quasi-maximum value. It will be seen that in each 
graph there are three curves. One, the inverse distance curve, gives the field which 
would be obtained on a flat earth with geometrical attenuation only, and is inserted merely for 
comparison. If the transmission is substantially east to west or vice versa, in other than 
equatorial latitudes, the great circle path between transmitter and receiver may approach the 
magnetic pole, and the absorption will be greater than if the path is remote from the pole. The 
latter condition corresponds to transmission in the north-south or south-north directions. The 
ground-wave intensity is approximately shown by the chain-dotted curves. Where the 
intensities of ground and sky waves are of the same order, the conditions are very variable 
and the curves are shown in broken line. 


Propagation of high-frequency waves (1,500 to 30,000 ke/s.) 

67. At frequencies above 1,500.kc/s. the ground wave is rapidly attenuated ; long-distance 
communication is dependent entirely upon the sky wave, and thus upon the frequency, the height 
of the reflecting layer, and the electron density in it. The angle at which the wave enters the 
layer is also of primary importance. The most striking féatures involved are illustrated in fig. 20, 





Fic. 20, Cuap. XIV.—Propagation of high frequencies. 


which shows the paths of rays of different frequencies emitted at various angles to the vertical. 
These rays are shown as penetrating the E and reaching the F region. In fig. 20a, the frequency 
is comparatively low, i.e.,in the neighbourhood of 1,500 kc/s. The ray a which is incident almost 
perpendicularly upon the layer, is subjected to little bending, and passing the region of maximum 
ionization, escapes past the upper boundary of the layer. Ray b reaches the layer at such an 
angle that it is just bent parallel to the earth when it reaches the region of maximum density. 
After travelling parallel to the earth for some distance, it may reach a portion of the layer of 
greater density at the same height. The ray is then bent downwards and will return to earth. 
The ray C which leaves the transmitter at a still smaller angle to the ground does not penetrate 
so far as the region of maximum density but is bent downward much earlier, returning to earth 
comparatively near to the transmitter. No rays between a and b will return to earth, and in 
the region between the transmitter and the point at which C returns, only the ground wave will 
be effective in giving any signal. The ground wave, however, is heavily attenuated, and as a 
result there is a considerable region in which no signal is received at all; the distance thus 
‘‘ skipped over ’’ by the sky wave is called the skip distance. 
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68. In fig. 20b, the frequency is assumed to be somewhat higher, and the refracting property 
of the layer at this frequency is less than in the previous instance. Ray C, which just reache$ 
the layer and is immediately bent downwards, reaches the ground at a greater distance from 
the transmitter, i.e., the skip distance is greater. In fig. 20c, a further increase of frequency 
results in the passage through the layer of almost all the high-angle radiation and ground 
absorption of almost all the low-angle radiation. The only energy reaching the distant receiver 
is that reaching the layer at an angle only just above the horizontal. Finally in fig. 20d, the 
frequency has been increased to such an extent that the F layer is practically non-refracting. 
No energy is returned to earth by the layer and no long-distance communication is possible. 
The highest frequency suitable for daylight long-range communication is about 25 Mc/s. 


69. It is now seen that for any given frequency there must be a certain critical angle ; 
radiation at an angle greater than the critical, passes through the layer and is lost. The critical 
angle becomes smaller as the: frequency increases, because the refracting property is inversely 
proportional to. the frequency. “The effect of the electron density is the reverse ; the higher the 
density, the smaller is the critical angle. The skip distance Supends upon the critical angle 
and upon the height of the layer ; it increases as the frequency is raised. © 


Skip distance/frequency curves 

70. It is impossible to state any simple relation between frequency and skip distance. 
As, however, this question is of first importance in H/F signalling, continuous endeavours have 
been made to correlate theory and the observed facts, and to produce graphical information 
which will be of service to those responsible for frequency allocation for different‘ forms of com- 
munication. It must be emphasized that such graphs cannot predict with complete certainty 
the regency which will give reliable communication between any two points, under any 
specified conditions of time, date and latitude. Besides the ionospheric variations of a more 
or less predictable nature already referred to, there are day-to-day changes which appear to be 
very erratic.. Thus a graph drawn to illustrate skip distance/frequency relations over a period 
_May give a rough average picture of these relations for the periods in question, but there will 
inevitably be certain days when the actual relation differs considerably from those indicated 
by the graph. Subject to these limitations, the graphs shown in figs. 21 to 33, may be 
used. These cover the total range of latitude from 65° north to 65° south. The actual zone 
covered by each graph and the seasons for which it is applicable are shown in a “‘ key page ”’ 
preceding the graphs. Each graph is made up of seven distance curves marked @ = 0, 
d@ == 200 etc., up to d = 1200. The distance d is in miles. The ordinate of each graph is 
marked in frequency ae and the abscissa represents local time. It will be observed that 
five graphs are required for all latitudes other than the zone 15° north to 15° south, which is 
covered by a single graph for all months of the year. The material-on which the graphs for 
latitudes north and south of 55° are based was very scanty, and these are considered to. be less 
reliable than the remainder. 


71. If a short-wave transmitter is communicating with a, receiver d miles away, there will 
be one particular frequency at which waves sent out by the transmitter, and reflected by the 
ionosphere, will just graze the distant receiver. This is the skip frequency for the distance d@ miles. 
With reference to fig. 20c, if the transmitter T is sending on a frequency of f Mc/s and R is the 
point at which the descending skywave first reaches the earth, then f Mc/s is the skip frequency 
for the distance T R. If the transmitter T uses a frequency much below f Mc/s, the point R 
should be well within the zone of the downcoming skywave. - Conversely, if the transmitter 
uses a frequency higher than f Mc/s, the downcoming skywave will strike the earth beyond the 
point R and no signals will be heard at that point. Local time, at any place, is the time given 
by a elock set to 1200 hours at the instant when the sun crosses the meridian up to that place: 
The local time, at any place, may be determined by means of a map, bearing in mind that the 
change of time for each degree of longitude is 4 minutes; an example of this determination is 
given below. 


Example :—What is the local time at Alexandria, Egypt, when it is 1500 hours B.S.T. in London ? 
(1500 hours B.S.T. is 1400 hours G.M.T.). 
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Reference to a map shows that Alexandria is 30° East of Greenwich and therefore the sun 
crosses the meridian through Alexandria 30 x 4 minutes or two hours before it crosses the meridian 
through Greenwich... 1400 hours G.M.T. at London therefore corresponds to 1600 hours local 
time at Alexandria, i.e., when it is 1500 hours B.S.T. in London the local time in Alexandria is 
1500 hours. 


72, When using the skip distance graph to find a suitable frequency 1or communication 
between two points such as T and R (fig. 20) the local time to be used is strictly the local time 
at a point midway between T and R, and not the local time at either T or R. In practice it is 
seldom necessary to make any correction for the difference in time between the ends and the 
middle of the signalling path, for even in the worst case—with T and R on the 65th parallel of 
latitude and 1,200 miles apart—the time difference does not exceed 1-36 hours. 


73. The graphs have been so planned that it is possible to use them to estimate approximately 
(tor distances up to 1,200 miles) the skip distance for any given frequency, or alternatively the 
skip frequency for a given distance. It is probable that the graphs will be used mostly as an 
aid in finding the most suitable frequency for communication between two known points under 
specified conditions of time and date, but attention must again be drawn to the fact that it is 
not possible to predict with certainty the most suitable frequency for reliable communication. 
If the signalling is to take place between two stations whose geographical position is known, 
the skip frequency for the distance separating the stations under specified conditions of time 
and place may be estimated approximately from the appropriate graph. The most suitable 
frequency for signalling will, however, be below the real skip frequency, for when a transmitter T 
is sending to a distant receiver at R (fig. 20), the receiver must not be just on the edge of the 
skip zone, but must lie within the zone of the downcoming skywave, as in fig. 20b. At first 
sight it might appear that any frequency well below the skip frequency would be suitable for the 
desired communication. This is not necessarily so, for the attenyation increases as the frequency 
decreases, so that if too low a frequency is employed, communication may fail because of the 
excessive attenuation. 


74. Where short-wave communication must be established along a certain route and there 
is local information based on practical experience, concerning the behaviour of short waves 
along that route, or other routes similar to it, every endeavour should be made to check deduction 
from the graph by information derived from practical experience. When no local information 
is available, deduction from the graph should be a valuable guidance to the order of frequency 
likely to be most useful: 


75. In addition to their use as an aid in determining the most suitable frequency for 
signalling under certain specified conditions, the graphs indicate how frequency conditions along 
a signalling path are likely to vary with the time of day, e.g., if communication between two 
points 600 miles apart is satisfactory from 0600 hours to 1000 hours on a certain frequency 
and then begins to fail, the general trend of the d = 600 curves, on the appropriate graph, will 
indicate whether an increase or decrease of frequency is more likely to enable communication 
to be satisfactorily maintained after 1000 hours. 


Numerical examples 

76. Examples illustrating the use of the skip distance frequency graphs are given below. 
In the earlier examples, no mention is le of any correction to allow for variation of ionospheric 
conditions with the solar cycle ; the method of making such correction is explained later. 


Example 1 

In fig. 20c, let T represent a short-wave transmitter situated in a place on latitude 20° S., 
and the distance T R be 400 miles. What will be the skip frequency for the distance T R at 
0300 hours, 1000 hours and 1950 hours on a day in November? What frequency would you 
recommend for communication between T and a receiver at R from 0930 to 1100 hours ? 
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(a) The skip frequency for any given distance d and time is found by reading off the height 
in Mc/s of the point where the vertical line corresponding to the time cuts the appropriate 
@ curve for the distance in question. The graph to be used for this problem is No. 6, and the 
vertical line through 0300 hours cuts the d = 400 curve at a height of 5-75 Mc/s. This is the 
skip frequency at 0300 hours; by applying the same method to the other two times, it will be 
found that at 1000 hours the skip frequency is 13-5 Mc/s, and at 1950 hours the skip frequency 
is 15-25 Mc/s. 

(0) Reading from the d = 400 curve, it will be seen that the skip frequency between 0980 
and 1100 hours varies between about 13-2 and 13-5 Mc/s. For reliable communication it is 
essential tp use a frequency below the actual skip frequency ; for best results the distant receiver 
at R must be well within the zone of the downcoming waves, and not just on the edge of the 
skip'zone. On the other hand, the frequency chosen must not be too low; .otherwise, if the 
waves passing from T towards R through the ionosphere are being reflected from the F region, 
they may be so ‘heavily attenuated that they never reach R at all, or they may reach R but be 
too weak to give readable signals in the receiver. 

(c) It is quite impossible to lay down any rule for the relation between skin frequency and 
best signalling frequency, but, if no local information is available as a check on results deduced 
from the skip distance graphs, it would be advisable to try as a signalling frequency,.a frequency 
about 20 per cent. below the deduced skip frequency. Applying this to the case now under 
consideration, where the skip frequency is 13-2 to 13-5 Mc/s, a frequency of about 10-6 Mc/s 
(13-2 Mc/s less 20 per cent.) would be recommended as likely to give communication between 
0930 and 1100 hours. 


Note.—If the frequency 20 per cent. below the deduced skip frequency gave communication, 
but with signals weaker and less reliable than might reasonably be expected, the indication might 
be either that the distant receiver was too near the edge of the skip zone, or that excessive 
attenuation was occurring. Matters might then be improved by an increase or a decrease of 
frequency, and only experiment could decide which of these two courses would be the better to 
adopt. If the frequency 20 per cent. below the deduced skip frequency gave no communication 
at all, the probable indication would be that the deduced skip frequency was too high, and that 
trials could then be made with frequencies 30 or even 40 per cent. below the deduced skip 
frequency. 


Example 2 

A short-wave transmitter situated on a latitude 32° N. sends on a frequency of 16 Mc/s 
(18-75 m.) at noon on a certain day in January. What skip distance would you expect with this 
frequency? Estimate the probable skip distances for frequencies of (a) 12 Mc/s (25 m.), (6) 9 Mc/s 
(33-33 m.) and (c) 6 Mc/s (50 m.), time and date as for the frequency of 16 Mc/s. 


Graph No. 7 must be used for this problem. If a point is plotted whose X ordinaté is 
1200 hours and whose Y ordinate is 16 Mc/s, it will be found to lie on the curve marked @ = 800. 
This means that the skip distance for the frequency of 16 Mc/s, is 800 miles at noon (1200 hours), 


(a) The point whose co-ordinates are 1200 hours and 12 Mc/s lies about midway between 
the curves d = 400 and d = 600 from which it follows that the skip distance for 12 Mc/s at noon 
is about 500 miles. 


(2) The point whose co-ordinates are .1200 hours and 9 Mc/s lies between the d == 200 and 
@ = 400 curves and is nearer the d = 200 curve. By marking in the point and estimating its 
position relative to both curves, it will be seen that the skip distance for 9 Mc/s at noon is of the 
order of 250 miles. 


(c) If the point whose co-ordinates are 1200 hours and 6 Mc/s is plotted, it will be found to 
lie below the d == QO curve. This means that at noon the frequency of 6 Mc/s is below the critical 
frequency of the ionosphere, so that all 6 Mc/s waves sent out by the transmitter, including 
those travelling vertically upwards, are reflected back to earth. At noon, therefore, the skip 
distance for the frequency of 6 Mc/s is zero. 
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Example 3 

A short-wave transmitter situated on latitude 20° N. sends on a frequency of 5 Mc/s (60 m.) 
throughout the whole of a 24 huurs’ period in February. How will skip distance vary with 
time throughout the 24 hours ? 


If a ruler is laid across graph No. 3, parallel to the time axis, and at a height of 5 Mc/s, it will 
be seen that the horizontal line for § Mc/s starts on the d = 0 curve, cuts twice across the d = 200 
curve, then cuts across the d = 0 curve and remains below this curve thereafter. Translating 
these results into words, there is no skip distance at midnight, but from midnight to 
about 0315 hours skip distance increases steadily until it reaches a maximum value of about 
220 miles at 0315 hours. It then starts to decrease and by 0645 hours has fallen to zero. 
From 0645 hours to midnight skip distance remains at zero, i.e., there is no skip effect during 
these hours. 


Example 4 

A comparatively low power short-wave transmitter in Palestine is working in January to a 
receiver situated 700 miles east of it. Communication is opened on a frequency of 4-5 Mc/s at 
midnight and remains satisfactory until about 0400 hours, when the distant receiver reports 
that signals are falling in strength and becoming unreadable. To what can this falling-off of 
signals be attributed, and would an increase or decrease of wavelength be advisable if it be re- 
quired to continue communication until 0700 hours ? 


From a reference to a map and the time of the year (January) it is obvious that graph No. 7 
must be used for this problem. By sketching in a “‘ d’’ curve for 700 miles intermediate between 
the curves d = 600 and d = 800, it can be seen that the skip frequency for 700 miles is about 
6-5 Mc/s at midnight, after which it increases steadily. At 0400 hours it has reached nearly 9 Mc/s 
and is rising fairly steeply. Since communication is satisfactory up to 0400 hours on the frequency 
of 4-5 Mc/s, the indication is that the falling-off of signals which starts at’‘about 0400 hours is 
not the result of using too high a frequency ; i.e., the downcoming waves are not coming down to 
earth beyond the receiver. It may, therefore, be assumed that the falling-off of signals is due 
to the fact that the frequency of 4-5 Mc/s is being increasingly attenuated in its passage through 
the ionosphere, so that in order to maintain communication from 0400 to 0700 hours, it would 
be advisable to change to some higher frequency nearer to the actual skip frequencies of 9 to 
12-5 Me/s. 


Example 5 

Communication is required between a short-wave station at Bombay (Lat. 19° N.) and 
another similar station at Calcutta, which is approximately due east of Bombay. Both stations 
have an aerial power of about 0-5 kilowatts. What frequencies might be tried as likely to give 
good results from 0900 to 1200 hours, and from 2100 to 2400 hours (Bombay local time), during 
the months of May, June, and July. ? 

Calcutta is approximately 1,100 miles from Bombay, from which it differs in longitude 
by about 18°. There is, therefore, a time difference of 72 minutes, and the local times at the 
mid-point of the signalling path corresponding to the Bombay times specified above will be 0936 
to 1236 hours and 2136 to 0036 hours. 

(a) By using graph No. 6 and interpolating between the d = 1,000 and d == 1,200 curves, the 
skip frequencies for different times within the required first signalling period are found to be 
approximately as follows :— 

0936 hours—20-5 Mc/s. 
1036 hours—-21-0 Mc/s. 
1136 hours—20-75 Mc/s. 
1236 hours—20-0 Mc/s. 
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It is obvious that some frequency below 20 Mc/s is indicated as the signalling frequency, 
and, if no local information were available as a check on the figures above, a frequency of 16 Mc/s 
(20 Mc/s less 20 per cent.) might be tried for communication during the period in question (but 
also see Note to Example 1). 


(5) For the second signalling period the skip trequencies deduced from the graph are as 


follows :— 
2136 hours—22-5 Mc/s. 
2236 hours—20-0 Mc/s. 
2336 hours—17-0 Mc/s. 
0036 hours—13-75 Mc/s. 

(c) The rapidly falling skip frequency makes it unlikely that, with the small power available, 
one frequency could be used successfully for the whole period under consideration. Communi- 
cation might probably be started on a frequency of about 16 Mc/s (20 Mc/s less 20 per cent.), 
and if this were found to fail, very possibly between 2230 and 2330 hours, a change could then 


be made to a frequency in the region of 11 Mc/s, i.e., a frequency about 20 per cent. below 
13-75 Mc/s (also see Note to Example 1). 


Corrections for sun-spot cycle 

77. It was stated in an earlier paragraph that ionization density changes progressively 
throughout the period of a solar cycle. As a solar cycle proceeds from a condition of minimum 
sun-spot activity to a condition of maximum sun-spot activity, ionization density increases, and 
therefore there is a progressive decrease in the value of skip distance for any given frequency. 
The skip distance for a given frequency rises to its highest value when the sun-spot activity is a 
minimum and falls to its lowest value when the sun-spot activity is a maximum. Conversely, 


the skip frequency for any given distance has its highest value when sun-spot activity is a 
maximum, and its lowest value when sun-spot activity is a minimum. 


Percentage Additions to Frequency to Allow for Solar-Cycle Effects 
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1931 2 4 6 8 
1932 1 2 3 4 
1933 0 0 0 0 
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1935 1 2 3 4 
1936 2 4 6 8 
1937 3 6 9 12 
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1943 r 2 3 4 
1944 0 0 0 0 
1945 0 0 0 0 
1946 1 2 3 4 
1947 2 4 6 8 
1948 3 6 9 12 
1949 4 8 12 16 
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The skip distance graphs have been plotted for a time of minimum sun-spot activity, which 
last occurred about 1933/1934, but by using the above table it is possible to make approximate 
corrections for the progressive ionospheric changes which have occurred since that time. Notice 
that the percentage additions to frequency which must be made to allow for the solar cycle 
vary with latitude ; the higher the latitude, the greater is the change of ionospheric conditions 
resulting from changing solar conditions. Two examples illustrating the use of the correction 
table are given below. 


Example 6 

In 1933/34 signalling along a path 1,000 miles long and lying between latitudes 25° and 35° N. 
was carried out between 1000 and 1300 hours every day in February by using a frequency of 
13 Mc/s. What frequency should be employed for similar work in 1937 ? 


On reference to the table, it will be seen that for latitudes 30° a 9 per cent. addition to the 
1933/34 frequency should be made to allow for the difference between ionospheric conditions in 
1937 and 1933/34, i.e., the 1937 frequency should be 13 Mc/s +- 1-17 Mc/s = 14-17 Mc/s. 


Example 7 
Correct the answers to (a), (6) and (c) of Example 2, the corrected answers to give skip 
distances for the year 1937 for the frequencies of 12, 9 and 6 Mc/s. 


(a) A frequency of 12 Mc/s in 1937 is equivalent to a frequency of f Mc/s in 1933/34, 


where 
F 12 
ie, f= 1-09 = 1] Mc/s. 


From graph No. 7 the skip distance at noon for this frequency is approximately 400 miles. 


Applying the reasoning above to cases (6) and (c) of Example 2, the 1933/34 frequencies 
corresponding to 1937 frequencies of 9 and 6 Mc/s are 8-25 Mc/s and 5-5 Mc/s, and these give 
skip distances at noon of just under 200 miles and zero respectively. Hence, for 1937, the skip 
distances at noon for the three frequencies are :— 


(a) 12 Mc/s—400 miles (approx.). 
(6) 9 Mc/s—200 miles (approx.). 
(c) 6 Mc/s—zero. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Key to figs. 21-33 


SKIP-DISTANCE/FREQUENCY GRAPHS 
(i) The graphs are numbered consecutively from 1 to 26, each diagram, figs. 21 to 33 
inclusive, containing two graphs. 


(ii) The appropriate graph number for any latitude and month is given in the following 
table :-— 


Hemisphere. Lat. Lat. Lat. Lat. Lat. Lat. 
15° RK. | 15° to | 25° to | 85° to | 45° to | 85° to 
to 25° 35° 45° 55° 65° 
Northern Southern 15°8. | N.or8. | N.orS. | N.orS. | N.or8. | N.orS. 
Jan., Nov., Dec. | May, June, July .. 1 2 7 12 17 22 
Feb., Oct. .. | April, Aug. “ 1 3 8 18 18 23 
March, Sept. .. 1 4 9 14 19 24 
April, Aug. Feb., Oct. ose 1 5 10 15 20 25 
May, Jane, July Jan., Nov., Dec... 1 6 11 16 21 26 


(iii) The graphs are calculated for the minimum period of a sun-spot cycle; corrections 
must be applied for other periods. = 


(iv) The range ‘‘d”’ is in miles. 
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CHAPTER XV.—AERIAL ARRAYS AND TRANSMISSION LINES 
AERIALS AND AERIAL ARRAYS 
Inéroductory 


1. From the earliest days of-radio communication, the advantages of directional transmission 
ane See, B ehisirresih for the pape of point-to-point communication, have been fully 
earliest attempts in direction were made at comparatively low frequencies 

@ the oct of 15 to 30 kc/s) he L aerials having a great horizontal length—some ten to 
twenty times the height. Such aerials were very expensive in first cost and maintenance. 
With the development of high frequency Sorenvamieation: the employment of highly directional 
aerial systems proceeded rapidly. For any energy-radiating system to possess directional 
properties, its dimensions must be at least comparable with the wavelength of radiation in the 
iene of soc For example, suppose it is desired to radiate a beam of sound waves at a 
uency of 500 cycles per secorid by means of a horn. As the speed of sound in air is about 


1,120 feet per second, the wavelength is 1:!20 ime ot 2:94 feet, and the mouth of the horn, if square, 


should be at least 2 feet by 2 feet, and if circular or elliptical it should have an area ofat least 
4 square feet. In the same way, directional electro-magnetic radiation requires that the aerial 
SC ciclsealy nase caully sist dt hae Eecueneies (hunt oo veieae tia) tan ste anes 
is obviously more ly met at uencies rt wavelengths at the low frequencies 
formerly employed. 


2. A combination of radiating members designed tor the purpose of directional transmission 

n is called an aerial array. The object of an aerial array is to produce some particular 
distribution of field strength in space, according to the nature of the service, the distance of the 
receiving station and other factors. The spatial distribution of field strength may be shown by 
horizontal and vertical polar diagrams as in the case of single aerials. Aerial arrays are for the 
most part employed in long distance point-to-point communication, and for this service the 
horizontal polar di should be long and narrow. Since the ve pagation is dependent upon 
reflection from the ionosphere the vertical polar diagram should be such that most energy is 
radiated at a low angle to the horizontal, usually between ten and fifteen degrees. It is found 
that the apparent direction from which the strongest radiation arrives at a receiver depends 
upon the state of the ionosphere, and may vary through several degrees from hour to 

hour or from day to day. It is therefore not Secirable to aim at an extremely directive polar 
At the receiver, a fairly sharp vertical diagram is an advantage, provided that the 

optimum angle can be decided, because under these conditions less trouble is caused by echo 
phenomena. In general, however, the optimum angle also varies with the time of day, season, 
etc. Certain special types of communication, e.g. ground to air and vice versa, may require 
types of array very different from those used for long distance point-to-point communication. 


Reci 1 ki 
3. The properties of any aerial, when used for reception, are in most respects similar to the 
corresponding properties of the same aerial when used for transmission. In particular, the 
directional characteristic is practically unchanged. The current distribution and _ effective 
impedance are not quite the same because the current is due to a field spatially distributed 
over the whole aerial (not necessarily in a uniform manner) instead of an E.M.F. applied between 
two feeding points, and the impedance changes slightly owing to an indirect effect of the current 
distribution. The fact that the directional characteristic is substantially the same enables the 
merits of a given aerial or array for transmitting purposes to be deduced from its behaviour as 
a receiver and vice versa. 


CHAPTER XV.—PARA. 4 


Current distribution 


4 The current and voltage distributions along an aerial wire were dealt with briefly in 
Chapter VII. It is now necessary to discuss the current distribution somewhat more fully. 
Consider an aerial suspended above the earth in any manner whatever, e.g. as shown in fig. la, 
and its lower end to be connected to one terminal of a high frequency generator, the other terminal 
of which is earthed. In order to measure the amplitude of the current at different points of 
the wire, we may use a thermo-ammeter, inductively coupled to the aerial by means of a loop 
of wire. This device is in fact in constant use for the adjustment of aerial arrays, and suitable 
dimensions are given later. If arrangements are made to draw this loop along the aerial we 





i 
i 
} 


b> 5p Lege : > 
Fic. 1, CHap. XV.—Current distribution along wire. 


may obtain an indication of the R.M.S. current at different points. At the end remote from 
the generator, the current in the wire will be zero. As the loop is moved towards the generator 


the current increases, and will be found to pass through a maximum at a distance exactly 7 
from the open end. It then decreases, and passes through a minimum value at a distance 
of ps from the end. It will then start to increase again and will pass through another maximum 


when the ammeter is Fa from the end, this maximum being slightly greater in amplitude 


than the previous one. If at each point in the wire a perpendicular is drawn, and its length is 
proportional to the current at that point the ends of these lines will lie upon a curve as in fig la. 
This curve then gives the current distribution, so far as its magnitude is concerned, but it will 


CHAPTER XV.—PARAS. 5-6 


give no information as to the relative phase of the current at different points in the wire. If, 
however, steps were taken to measure this it would be found that starting from the far end, the 


current at all points in a length A B, i.e. over a distance of nearly 5 is very nearly of the same 


phase. Over a short length BC, fig. 1b, in the vicinity of the current minimum, the phase 
changes very rapidly, and in passing from B to C a total change of 180° takes place. In the 
distance C D, the current is syn-phased at all points and is therefore 180° out of phase with the 
current in AB. This process of phase reversal again occurs in the length D E, so that the current 
in E F is in phase with that in A B, but opposite in phase to that in C D. 


5. In Chapter VII it is assumed that the lengths B C, DE, etc., are so small that they may 
be represented by geometrical points, and also that the current at these points, instead of being 
a minimum, falls to zero. This assumption is often made in theoretical work, because under these 
conditions both the magnitude and the phase of the current can be shown by a sine curve, 
fig. lc; at points lying above the wire the current is of the same phase throughout, and at 
points lying below the wire the current is 180° out of phase with the points lying above it. 
Alternatively, we may say that if at any instant the current is flowing from B to A, the current 
in B Cis flowing towards B, in the length C D from C to D and so on. We may therefore show 
the distribution of current along the wire by drawing a series of arrows of varying sizes as in 
fig. 1d. This method is of great assistance when considering the distribution in an array 
consisting of a number of conductors connected in series. 


Nature of input impedance 

6. (i) The distribution of the current maxima and minima is entirely independent of circuit 
adjustment at the transmitter. The tuning adjustments at this end may greatly alter the 
magnitude of the current, but will not affect the relative amplitudes or phases at any two points 
in the wire. The impedance offered to the transmitter will, however, vary greatly with the 
distance of the supply point from the far end. In fig. 2a the transmitter is connected at a distance 


of ;, and in fig. 2b, a distance of q* from the far end. In both cases the supply is connected at 





Resistance and capactlive Resistance and inductive 
reaclance loads reaclance loads 


Fic, 2, Caap. XV.—Nature of impedance of wires of various lengths 


CHAPTER XV.—PARAS. 7-8 


a current maximum, and whenever this is so, the wire offers an approximately non-reactive 
impedance of the order of 35 to 100 ohms. In fig. 2c, however, the transmitter is connected-at 


a distance of : and in fig. 2d,a distance of 4, from the farend. In both cases the supply is 


conneeted at a current minimum and the wire offers an approximately non-reactive impedance 
of the order of 2,000 to 8,000 ohms. 


(ii) Now suppose the generator to be connected at some intermediate point. In order to 
be quite clear it is preferable to draw a considerable portion of line, insert the theoretical current 
distribution and afterwards insert the generator. For example in figs. Ze and 2f, the generator 
has been inserted at a point less than after a current msintmem, measured from the far end. 
Under these conditions the impedance offered by the wire is equivalent to that of a condenser 
and resistance in series. In fig. 2g the generator has been inserted at a point between 4 and 
and in fig. 2h, at a point between Saand 4, from the far end. In both these cases, the supply is 


connected at a point less than + after a current maximum and the input impedance of the wire 


is equivalent to that of an inductance and resistance in series. 


7. (i) Theoretically, a wire in free space has zero reactance whenever its length is a multiple 
. Actually, the velocity of wave propagation along copper wires located near to a conductive 


plane is about four per cent. less than the velocity of electro-magnetic waves in free , and 
if a length of wire is to be non-reactive its length should be only about 0-96 of the theoretical 


value, Thus an aerial having an electrical length of 7 should be about 0-244 in actual length 


of 


el we 


and so on. The exact location with to the ground, and the variation in permittivity 
and conductivity of the latter, must n te a slight variation of this figure in certain instances. 
In practice it may be found necessary to reduce the lengths of radiating members as much as 


ripe cent. below their nominal length, because discontinuities such as bends, suspension 
i tors, etc., all tend to reduce the velocity of propagation along the wire. 

(ii) In the early days of radio communication the wencies employed were very much 
lower than those now in general use, and it was as a rule, only possible to employ aerials having 


a length very much less than z In these circumstances, the most important electrical constants 
of the aerial are (a) its effective resistance and (b) its effective capacitance. With the higher 


frequencies now in use, however, the input impedance may be equivalent to that of an inductive 
or capacitive resistance, or purely resistive, depending upon the ratio of length to 4. 


Radiation resistance 

8. The radiation resistance of an aerial is defined in Chapter VII; expressions giving the 
radiation resistance in certain simple cases are also contained therein. The conventional method of 
finding the radiation resistance of any given aerial is to develop an equation giving the field strength 
at all points in space. In Chapter I it is shown that the energy density of a uniform electric field of 


strength I is vr ergs per cubic centimetre. If the calculated value of field strength is inserted 


in this expression, and the result multiplied by the velocity ot propagation, we obtain the energy 
per second, i.e. the power, which is passing through any unit acca in a plane perpendicular to 
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the direction of propagation. The total power passing through a sphere surrounding the radiator 
is obviously equal to that radiated, hence, on summing up the total power passing through 
every unit area on the surface of this sphere, and then dividing by the square of the R.M.S. 
loop current, the quotient is the radiation resistance. Another method is to sum up the energy 
passing through a cylinder of unit thickness immediately surrounding the wire. This method 
gives both the radiated power and the wattless volt-amperes required to maintain the induc- 
tion field, and therefore gives the aerial impedence as the vector cum of the radiation resis- 


: : : A a: : 
tance and the reactance of the aerial. In this manner the impedence of a 5 dipole in free space 


A 
is found to be 73-3-+-742-5 ohms, and the impedence of a verticle 4 aerial over a perfectly 


conductive earth, 36-6+721:25 ohms. When tuned to resonance with the frequency of the 
supply, the reactance of the aerial is annulled, although of course the induction field is still 
maintained. 


9. (i) In practice, the radiation resistance is affected by the Pipenaty ot the ground, to an extent 
depending upon the permittivity and conductivity of the soil. The radiation resistance of a vertical 


A dipole, with its lower end at ground level on a perfectly conductive earth, is approximately 


100 ohms, whereas in free space it would be 73-3 ohms, The nature of the variation with height 
above ground level is shown in fig. 3. Over moist earth of pay x == 25 and conductivity 
o == 108 E.S.U. the actual radiation resistance is found to be very close to the theoretical value 
given by this curve, which may therefore be used for practical purposes. Application of the image 


theorem of paragraph 35 shows that a horizontal 4 dipole very close indeed to the earth’s surface 


will radiate infinitesimal energy, i.e. the radiation resistance of such an aerial approaches zero. 
When far above the surface, however, its radiation resistance is 73-3 ohms, the theoretica! nature 
of the variation with height being also shown in fig. 3. Over the ground specified above, however, 


Height of centre of vertical dipole in wavelengths 
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Height of horizontal dipole in wavelengths 
Fie. 8, Cuar. XV.—Radiation resistance of dipole. 
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the resistance at heights less than i was found experimentally to be given by the curve shown 


in dotted line. It will be observed that in both solid-line curves, the radiation resistance 
approaches its free-space value in an oscillating manner. 


(ii) The radiation resistance of an aerial array can be calculated by either of the methods 
previously referred to, but except for very simple arrays, the labour is prohibitive. In any event, 
it is impossible to define the radiation resistance of an array of which the various members 
carry currents of different magnitudes, except by the somewhat arbitrary method of referring 
it to the current in some particular member. Subject to this limitation, however, it is possible 
to compute the radiation resistance of a simple array from that ot each member and the mutual 
impedance between the various members. 


Radiation from hertzian doublet 


10. (i) As an introduction to the theory of aerial arrays we may first consider the radiation 
field, yo, in the equatorial plane of a single hertzian doublet of length /, situated in free space, 
fig. 4a. In this theoretical radiator, a conduction current t = 9 cos wt is assumed to flow in the 
wire joining the two capacitance areas, and a corresponding displacement current in the dielectric 
between them, but the elementary portions of the conductor itself are supposed to have no 
capacitance, so that the amplitude J of the current is the same at all points in the wire. The 
conduction current consists of a number N of electrons of charge e E.S.U. = ¢ coulombs, the 
average instantaneous velocity being, say, b centimetres per second. Let the cross-section of 
the conductor be A cm?; the total volume of wire is then AJ cm® and the density of the moving 
charge inside the wire is mM coulombs per cm*. The current density will therefore be 
M4. comem = = “¢ coulomb per second per cm? or amperes per cm}?, and the 





Elevation Polar diagram in Equatorial plane 
(b) 





Polar diagram in plane perpendicular lo equatorial 
(©) 


Fic. 4, Caap. XV.—Radiation from hertzian doublet. 
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total instantaneous current Net amperes. We may therefore write 


i= AP x 9 008 ot, 


ats 
a Dem yy, O08 a. ee ee es (1) 


The radiation depends upon the acceleration « = $7 of the electrans. Since b is of sinusoidal 
form, 


oy, = 
ool 3 x 
= Sip 8 (m+ 5): fs. ‘gst ake tS 
Uy The obect ce Doriang te shove cipromstont it oneue formals to being into inence the 
relative phase of the radiation and the current. In Chapter VII it is shown that the electric 


field strength y due to'a single accelerated electron at a point P, distant centimetres from the 
centre 0 of the doublet, and in the equatorial plane, is equal to <° dynes per unit charge. If then 


the electrons in the wire are sinusoidally accelerated, the field at the point P is also sinusoidal, 
ue chant Gee ne ee ying to oe ine Yoon oF 


propagation, c. Instead of expressing unit charge, it is more 
convenient to express it in practical units. x an Beh ot up by thee coclinting chargtet ¢ vonlombe 
is therefore given by substituting, in the formula y» = ee 2x ne cos (of + 5) for 
the acceleration a, and Ng for the charge «, giving 


ene 2. ow) 63) 


It is now convenient to put ¢c = 3 x 10”, w = 2af= = , giving the amplitude F, as 


fy = 9x 100x 2% y 19 
A c*r 
6 xl 

aa a 
Thus the complete expression for the electric field in volts per centimetre is 

ro SF 9 cos (at + 5 — 8), ie. gle. “eh 3D 
Note that the lengths /, 4, and 7 are all measured in centimetres. If these ar ee 
the field strength is expressed in volts per metre ; or if the constant 60 is rep y 37:25, and 


v is measured tn miles (/ and 4 still in metres) the feld strength is in millivolt, per metre 


11, The amplitude of the field is seen to vary inversely as the distance r, but is independent 
of the angle 6. Hence the polar diagram in the equatorial plane is a circle with the axis of the 
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dipole as centre, fig.4b. The phase angle é obviously depends upon the distance 7, for the wave 
2x 


travels this distance in a time , hence 6 = = = 7" and therefore 
Bal n 2n 
ro FE 9 008 (ot +5 — Fr) oe a as (5) 


If the point P, instead of being in the equatorial plane, is situated at an angle ¢ above it, the 
field strength will be proportional to cos ¢ and is 
60 al 


=F 9.cos9.cos (ot +5 — Fr), a es . & 


Considering the amplitude only, we see that this varies with the angle 9 ; .in the equatorial plane, 
9 = 0, and the amplitude of the field strength is "2" .9, while in the polar direction, ¢ = 90°, 


the amplitude is zero. The variation of y with ¢ is easily shown by means of a polar diagram 
as in fig. 4c in which the radius vector is proportional to cos gy. The diagram therefore consists 
of two circles of unit diameter which are in contact at the axis of the doublet, By rotating the 
diagram round this axis we obtain a solid surface giving the relative field strengths in all directions 
in space. It is most important to remember that this solid surface does not represent the wave 
front, the latter being a spherical surface. 





Radiation from half-wave dipole 

i2 The half-wave aerial differs from the hertzian doublet in its current distribution. Let 
the cyfrent at the centre of the dipole be i = J, cos wt. If the distance, y == OA, fig. 5, is 
measured from an origin O at the centre of the wire, the peak current J, at the point A is 
3, cos #2. To find the field strength at a point P, distant y from the origin and in the 


equatorial plane, we consider the field set up by an elementary length dy of conductor, distant 
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Fia. 5, Cuar. XV.—Notation for dipole in free space. 
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y from the origin ; the current over this short length is practically uniform and we may therefore 
treat the element of conductor as a hertzian doublet of length dy. Obviously the field dy, at P, 
due to this element of conductor, is 


dro (SRO 5 cos 75%) cos (ot +5 — 2 . 





ar 


Now the fields produced at P by all the elements of conductor will be in phase, and the total 
field is that contributed by all such elements above and below the origin, i.e. from y = + i to 


y= — fond 


rah 
_ 60x a 2% Qny 
Yom Ge S008 (at + 5 — 5 r) cos >=. dy 


= [FF Seas (ot + 5 — Fr) x 2 


=F 000s (at + 5-71), oy ee. jad, He 


At a point P, above or below the equatorial plane, subtending with the latter an angle g, the 

field is not now merely proportional to cos ¢ as in the case of the hertzian doublet. Instead, a 
cos zo 

factor —“,—* must be introduced, giving 


z. 
6O Ma? 2 
5 BE) cnt S20) 


cos 
The factor al Cal) is plotted in fig. 6. It is seen to consist of two approximately elliptical 


figures, in contact on the axis of the dipole. By rotating this figure we obtain the solid polar 
diagram as in the previous instance. ; 


13. Collecting the Principal formulae so far developed, we have the following expressions 
for the amplitude J’, of the electric field at an angle y with respect to the equatorial plane. 


(i) For the hertzian doublet 
~  8x2i 
= = Yo COS @, 


ii) For the 4 dipole 
(i) 5 tipo 


fr, = 00 4, 7 (ier), 
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Fic. 6, Cnar. XV.—Current Distribution Factor for 4 dipole. 


Each of these expressions may be divided into three factors, 
(a) ’ %, which is common to both. 


(2) In (i), x The corresponding factor in (ii) is unity. ‘These factors depend upon 
the distribution of capacitance along the aerial, and may be called the respective Form 
Factors. Thus the Form Factor of a hertzian doublet is = and of a ; dipole is unity. 


= (ie) 
(c) In (i), cos gy. The corresponding factor in @i) is —~[>—+- 
These factors take into account the effect of the current distribution upon the relative 
phases of the elements of field strength at points above and below the equatorial plane, 
and may be termed the respective Current Distribution Factors. In general, if the Form 
Factor is denoted by F, and the Current Distribution Factor by f{ (¢), the amplitude of the 
electric field at a distance 7 may be written 


f=? FF (9). 





Power input 


14. Suppose it is required to produce a certain field strength at a point P, distant 7 miles 
from the radiator, where 7 is sufficiently great to justify the neglect of the induction field but so 
near that the effects of attenuation are negligible. Working in R.M.S. values, we have from the 
previous discussion 


r= 222 fg, f(g) I (millivolts/metre) 


and if the radiation resistance of the aerial is R; ohms the power radiated is P, watts, where 
P, = F?R;. 
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If P, is given, then, the required current 1s 
Pe 
Rr 
and the field strength at a distance r is 


37-25 IP, 
r= —— F.f(¢) R 


I" 3 
Pr= (37-95 x F Ft) si 


i= 


Also, the input power will be given by 
Ri ( a YR 
‘= (a5 x F ie) : 
where R, is the total resistance of the aerial. For example let the point P be in the equatorial 
plane of a ; dipole. Then F = 1, f(y) = 1. Let the radiation resistance be 73 ohms and the 
loss resistance 10 ohms. Then to produce a field of 100 millivolts per metre at a distance of one 
mile, the power input must be 
1 x 100\% 
P= (“37-25 
= §93 watts. 





x 83 
The power actually radiated will be g of this or 522 watts 


Field due to two parallel dipoles 


15. Let us now consider the field strength produced by a simple array consisting of two 
parallel half-wave dipoles in free space; these are spaced apart by a distance d as shown in 
plan and elevation in fig. 7, where A and B are the wires and O a point which will be regarded 
as an origin. We will first calculate the radiation in the equatorial plane perpendicular to the 
wirés, each of which is assumed to carry a current 4 == J cos ot, i.e. the currents in the two wires 
are in phase. As before, consider the field at a point P, distant y from the origin O, and let 
r>>A. Then AP, OP and BP are practically parallel to each other, and OP =r, AP = 


d d 
r+ 5 00s 8, BP = 7 — 5 cos 8. 


The field produced by the current in the wire A will be 
nxn Qn a 
vs = K Io cos jot e— F(r +5080) sk a -» (9a) 


where K ==: —f— +°; similarly the current in B will produce a field 
r+ 3 cos 8 





¢ 
me = K Incas ot +5 —F(r—S eos 0) % ss -. (9b) 
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and the total field yo. = y, + y, or 


rem Kol cos {at + 5 — Fr — 2 cos oh + cos Saw + 5 — Trt 5 ens oh]. .» (9c) 
By a formula developed in Chapter V, this may be written 
Yo = 2K I cos (cos 0) Seos(at+ 5 — “rh. re ite .» = (10) 


Thus the amplitude of the electric field is 
R= 2 9, x 2 cos (5 cos 6), 





—— df —> 


NB As OP >>> AB, AP OP BP are considered Io be parallel 
Fic. 7, Cuar. XV.—Notation for parallel dipoles in free space. 


Grating factor 
16. The amplitude of‘the field due to a single dipole situated at the origin O would be 
R= Le, 
oe ee enone arene eae 
2 cos (F cos @ }, which is called the equatorial plane Grating Factor for a pair of dipoles. Its 
value obviously lies between the limits zero and 2, and is plotted in polar co-ordinates in fig. 8, 
line A, for various values of ‘ from 0 to 4. The circle surrounding each diagram has a radius 


of 2 units, representing ie upper limiting value of the Grating Factor. The first 
fig. 8, Al, is for d = 0, i.e. two superimposed dipoles each carrying unit current, which are 
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equivalent to a single dipole carrying a sea of two units, hence the diagram corresponds with 
the limiting circle. For other values ee 3’ Upon the line joining the two aerials, the field 


strength varies with the spacing. As d is increased toward the value ; the field strength 


gradually decreases, arid when d = 3 the radiation from the two aerials is in anti-phase at all 
points along this line, so that complete interference, i.e. cancellation, results. For values of d@ 
greater than > multiple lobes appear. In the directions 6 == 0 and @ == 180°, the Grating Factor 


is 2, if # is even, and zero, if # is odd, whenever d= %?, Upon a line perpendicular to that 


joining the two aerials, the Grating Factor is equal to 2 for all values of d, because the radiation 
from both aerials reaches all points simultaneously. 


17. Now consider the field pr oduced in the equatorial plane a dipoles in which the 
currents are of equal magnitude but differ in phase. Let the aerials be A, carrying a current 
i, = Jo cos wf and B with the current 4, = 9% cos (wt + 8). Then 


m= K 90.05 (at +5 — at » — 5 cos 6) 


me = KI. c00 (ot + 5 — Ar 4 cos 6 + 6). 


14+ t= K Se Sos (ote ~ cos) + cos (ate + cos 0 + 8)} 


and the total field becomes 
yo = K I [ cos ( wt _ 2 cos 0) + cos ( o% + cos 6+ p) |. (11) 


To simplify, put of =X,“ cos @= ¥, P=X—Y.R=X+YV,Q=R+ B; then 


yo == K Io {cos (X — Y) + cos (X + Y + £)} 
= K JI, {cos P + cos Q}. 


By Chapter V, cos P +-cosQ = 2 cos ae cos see 
Whence 


Yo = 2K Ip cos*—~ TAY + Bh, so Ars 


= 2K 9, Seos(X+5 g) eos (v+§ ) 


= 2K Ip [cos ( of + 3) | cos (2 cos 8 + 5). os ». (12) 
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The Grating Factor is therefore 2 cos (3 cos 6 + 5) and is plotted in polar co-ordinates in 


fig. 8, lines B to E, for various values of 6 and = Of particular interest is the bottom row, 


which shows the fields due to two aerials carrying currents in anti-phase. Obviously, the 
radiation from the two cancels out along a line perpendicular to that joining the two aerials, 
while along that line, the Grating Factor is zero if d is an even number of half wavelengths, and 
equal to 2, if d@ is an odd number of half wavelengths. Line C will again be referred to in con- 
nection with reflector aerials, while line E is of importance in the study of loop aerials, both for 
reception and transmission. We see then that fig. 8 has many important applications and will 
repay a very careful study. To facilitate the enlarged reproduction of any particular diagram, 
each limiting circle has been divided at 15° intervals, and a series of concentric circles of various 
radii inserted within the limiting circle of fig. 8, A 1. When adding these diagrams, it must be 
noted that the radius vector changes sign on passing through a zero. An example is given in 
paragraph 41. 


Combinations of pairs of dipoles 
18. Consider an array of four parallel dipoles spaced one-half wavelength apart and fed 
with equal, syn-phased currents as in fig. 9a. The polar diagram in the equatorial plane may be 


obtained in the following manner. Divide the array into two pairs of aerials ; the polar ‘diagram 
of each of these pairs is, by the previous paragraph, the elongated figure-of-eight shown in 


diagram A 5 of fig. 8, and repeated in fig. 9b. For the four aerials spaced ; apart, we may 


now substitute two aerials, each having the above polar diagram, but spaced one wavelength 
apart as in fig. 9c. According to diagram A 9 of fig. 8, two dipoles with this spacing, and syn- 
phased currents, have a polar diagram with four lobes; this diagram is repeated in fig. 9d. 


tA t 


4uniis 
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Fie. 9, Cap. XV.—Development of polar diagram for four parallel dipoles carrying syn-phased current. 
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The field distribution of the combination of two radiators which, individually, give the figure-of- 
eight diagram, fig. 9b, may now be obtained by multiplying together the corresponding polar 
radii of . 9b and 9d, giving the result shown in fig. 9e. The principle of combining 
parallel aerials carrying syn-phased currents is the basis of what are called broadside arrays. 


19. The above process may obviously be extended to obtain the field distribution in the 
equatorial plane for any number of dipoles irrespective of the spacing and the phase of current in 
the respective aerials. Thus, suppose we have an array of four parallel dipoles A B C D, fig. 10a, 


spaced ; apart, each carrying a current of J amperes. Let the current in B lead by 90° on that 


in A, the current in C lead by 90° on that in Band soon. The polar diagram for the pair A and 
B, or for the pair C and D, is given in fig. 8, diagram C 3, which is reproduced in fig. 10b; it 
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Fic. 10, Cuar. XV.—Development of polar diagram for four poems dipoles 
with currents in progressive phase difference of 90°. = 


is a cardioid or heart-shape. For the four dipoles, we may now substitute two radiators each 


having this polar diagram, spaced ; apart, and with currents in anti-phase. Two dipoles 


with this spacing and current phase give the polar diagram E 5, fig. 8,-reproduced in fig. 10c. 
The polar diagram of the four-element array is found by multiplying together the corresponding 
polar radii of diagrams C 3 and E 5, resulting in the diagram shown in fig. 10d. It will be 
observed that the array is substantially uni-directional, maximum radiation being directed in 
the direction of the aerial in which the phase of the current is lagging. The principle of combining 
parallel aerials carrying currents differing by a constant angle, which in turn is related to the 
spacing of the elements, is the basis of what are called end-fire aerial arrays. 


Radiation in the plane of the aerials. 

20. We may now investigate the shape of the polar diagram in the plane containing the 
aerials. In fig. 11 let A and B be two dipoles each carrying a loop current ¢ = JI, cos wt. 
At a point P at an angle ¢ above the equatorial plane, situated at a distance 7 from the origin O, 
where r>>43, the fields will be 


. 


‘cos (5 sin @) d 
ta = K In ———_— cos | wt + 3-7" (r— S cos 9) | 
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cos (5 sin °) 
oer 


The Current Distribution Factor 


bas previously been introduced to account for the fact that the dipole does not radiate uniformly 
in any plane perpendicular to the equatorial. The combined field is y, a= y, -+ y, and 


= (jane) 
= (ir) 


7, =| 2K 9. cos (7S cos ») | cos (ot + 3 — Ey), (13) 
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Fic. 11, Caap. XV.—Radiation in plane containing two parallel syn-phased dipoles. 
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The portion of the right-hand member which is enclosed in square brackets is the amplitude of 
the field in the direction O P. It is the product of three factors 


() KIL, 


me (gsine) oe A 
(ii) —__—_—_, ie. the Current Distribution Factor of a 4 dipole. 
cos @ 2 GIpo. 


(iti) 2 cos (24 cos °), i.e. the Grating Factor for a pair of syn-phased dipoles in the 


plane containing them. This is of exactly the same form as the equatorial plane Grating 
Factor, but is a function of the angle g instead of being a function of the angle 6. 


ps Current Distribution Factor is given by fig. 6, and the Grating Factor by the upper row of 
iagrams in fig. 8. Thus the resultant amplitude in any’ particular case may be obtained by 


multiplying the constant 2 9, by two polar radii obtainable from the diagrams. As an example, 


take d = i Fig. 11bis the Current Distribution Factor, fig. 1lc the Grating Factor, and the 


diagram obtained from the polar products is shown in fig. 1ld. This product has a maximum 
value of 0-6, at an angle of approximately 55°. If the Grating Factor in this plane is denoted 
by G (g), the R.M‘S. field in the plane containing the aerials is 


r= 2 1, x F x f(e) x G (0) 


where F and f (y) are the Form and Current Distribution Factors as before. It will be seen 
later that if the co-ordinates of the point P are 7, 6, y, the Grating Factor becomes 


G (6, ¢) == 2 cos (F cos 6 cos °) 


Three dimensional polar diagram 


21. We have now shown how to obtain the polar diagrams for a pair of spaced aerials in the 
equatorial plane and in the perpendicular plane containing the aerials. While it is possible to 
calculate the polar diagram of any combination of aerials in all directions in space, the process 
becomes very tedious when more than two or three aerials are involved. The solid polar diagram 
may however be obtained by combining the diagrams for the equatorial plane and that containing 


the aerials. The process will be illustrated by taking the two parallel dipoles, spaced 5 apart 
in free space as before (fig. 11a) and carrying equal, syn-phased currents. The R.M.S. field 


: 


strength at an angle g with respect to the equatorial plane is proportional to the Current 


cos ( 5 sin °) 
Distribution Factor f (g); in this particular case f (9) = ages and has already been 
plotted in fig. 6, If this diagram is rotated about the axis 1,2, fig. 11a, the resulting solid figure 
(when multiplied by . I.) gives the three-dimensional diagram of a single dipole. The 
combination of two such dipoles introduces a Grating Factor which has been shown to be 


2 cos (= cos @) in the equatorial plane and 2 cos ( 7 cos °) in the plane containing the aerials. 
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The Grating Factor is plotted in fig. 11c ; if it is rotated about the axis 3, 4, the result is another 
solid figure. The polar radii of the latter, for any direction in space, gives a factor by which 


the quantity © 7, f(g) must be multiplied, in order to give the R.MS. field at any particular 


point. The radius O X in fig. 11b is equal to unity, and the radius O Y in fig. 11c is equal to 
two units. Thus, in the equatorial plane, the field strength in a direction perpendicular to the 
line upon which the dipoles are situated is twice that of a single dipole. 
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Fie. 12, Cnar. XV.—Gain contours on spherical surface. 
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22. Instead of in units of length, the radii may be expressed in decibels above or below unity. 
The field in any direction is then given, in decibels above or below the equatorial field of a single 
dipole, merely by adding the decibels corresponding to the respective radii of figs. 11b and 
llc. If we take a spherical surface and mark off a number of equal zones parallel to the equatorial 
plane, each of the boundary lines between adjacent zones may be marked to show the number 
of decibels below the field strength in the equatorial plane as in fig. 12b, the figures being derived 
from the Current Distribution Factor. Similarly, if we draw a number of equal zones in a plane 
perpendicular to the equatorial plane and to the plane containing the aerials, the boundary lines 
between these zones may also be marked in decibels above or below unity as in fig. 12a, the 
figures being obtained from the Grating Factor. At the points of intersection of any two lines, 
the field strength is above or below the equatorial field of a single aerial by the sum of the decibels 
appropriate to the two intersecting lines. One quadrant of a spherical surface, with both sets 
of zones superimposed, is shown in fig. 12c. It must be particularly noted that although the 
boundary lines in fig. 12b correspond to parallels of latitude, the boundary lines of fig. 12a 
do not pass through-the pole and are not analogous to meridians of longitude. 


23. If now. we insert, at the intersection of all boundary lines in the spherical surface, a 
number equal to the algebraic sum of the decibels appertaining to the two intersecting lines, we 
obtain the gain or loss in decibels compared with the standard at different points on the sphere. 
These figures have been inserted in fig. 12c. By joining all points of equal gain, we obtain a 
field strength contour diagram as in fig. 12d. A close examination of this figure shows that in 
each quadrant of the surface there are two maxima. One, corresponding to the main lobe, 
is 6 db. above the standard while the other 1s at an elevation of about 55°, in the plane containing 
the aerials, and its maximum is about 4 db. below the standard. This lobe has already been found 
to exist (paragraph 20). From these data we may make a solid model of the polar diagram in 
plasticine, as shown in fig. 13. To do this, the gain in db. above or below the standard must 
be converted back to absolute field strength. 


Field strength map—the sinusoidal projection 
24. When the principles involved in the production of the solid diagram are thoroughly 


appreciated, it will be found easy to construct a map showing the gain or loss in different directions. 
We may consider the aerial array to be situated at the centre of a sphere and to illuminate 






































Fic. 13, Cuap. XV.—Solid polar diagram—parallel dipoles in free space. 
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different regions with greater or less intensity. The delineation of a spherical surface upon a 
plane is most familiar in the form of Mercator’s projection of the earth. This projection is 
unsuitable for general use in aerial array theory because the high latitudes cannot be shown 
with accuracy, and it may be necessary to show the field strength vertically over the aerial. 
A suitable projection is that known as sinusoidal, in which the length of a parallel 
of latitude is proportional to the cosine of the latitude. This is shown in fig. 14. 
In the original drawing, the length-of one quadrant of a parallel of latitude in the 
equatorial plane, i.e. latitude 0°, is 9 inches. The length of the corresponding quadrant in 
latitude 10° is 9 cos 10° = 8-85 inches, in latitude 20° is 8-45 inches and so on. The meridian 
corresponding to longitude 0° (with the convention of fig. 10) is a line through the points given 
above and is a cosine curve. Longitudes 10°, 20°, etc., are also cosine curves obtained by the 
division of each 90° into nine equal parts. Once the sinusoidal graticule has been prepared, the 
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Fic. 14, Cuap. XV.—Gain contours shown on sinusoidal projection. 


parallels of latitude may be allotted the appropriate Current Distribution Factors (in decibels) 
and the zones perpendicular to. these may be inserted by freehand drawing with sufficient 
accuracy for most purposes.’ In fig. 14 these are denoted by chain-dotted lines. The latter are 
allotted their appropriate valués of Grating Factor (in decibels). The total gain is then inserted 
at the intersecting points, and the gain contours drawn. Alternatively, the gain in decibels may 
be reconverted to absolute field strength. There is of course no objection to working in absolute 
field strength from the beginning, but this would necessitate finding the product of two numbers 
for each intersecting point. | 


Use of vector algebra 

25. When it is necessary to calculate the field at a point P in space, having the co-ordinates 
r, 8, p, the method now to be described will be found more convenient for algebraic purposes 
than the purely trigonometric methods previously adopted. Instead of considering the sinusoidal 
current as the product of a constant, i.e. the amplitude %, and a trigonometrical function of 
time, e.g. cos wt, it is considered as the product of a vector I and a vector operator <””. Now 
e™ = cos wt + 7 sin wt so that le” = I cos wt + 7 1 sin wt. Since in operations involving 
complex quantities of this kind, the real and imaginary parts are entirely independent, we may 
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deal with a current + = 9 cos wi by saying “let ¢ be the real part of I &™.” The magnitude 
of the vector I is of course equal to the amplitude 9 of the current, in fact I may be regarded as 
the product of the scalar § and a unit vector. In practice, it is usual to write merely “ let 


i= I¢™” the real part only of the final result being taken. For example, consider the field 


due to a ; dipole in free space, carrying a loop current 4 = % cos wt. Let this current be 


127° Then the field y, at the point P =, g, will be 


Ye = FS (6) Socos (at +5 + Fr) tee ve (14a) 
in the notation of previous paragraphs. In the present notation, 
60... - R-i 
ve= = So) Leet 4 os ae .. (14b) 
ot More economically 
n,n 
jliek+ sts 
m= FL) 1 (“4 t%) (41¢) 


_ 26: The advantage of this notation lies in the ease with which the fields due to two or more 
radiators can be combined, even if they differ both in magnitude and phase. Referring to 


Chapter V, an impedance of magnitude Z = «/R* -+- X* ohms may be represented both in 
magnitude and in its effect on the phase angle of a current, in any of the following ways. 


Z[0 =R+jX=Ze* 
or 


Z/0=R—jX=Ze~° 


—! 
(° == tan z) 


depending upon whether the reactance is positive (inductive) or negative (capacitive). Obviously 
Z /@ = Z\— 6 and vice versa. For example, an E.M.F. E e™ acting in a circuit of Z / 6 
ohms, will produce an instantaneous current, a 


E ae 
an pe! g* 





N 


e/™—9 (real part only) 


Ni®& Ni Bf 


cos (wt — 6), 
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i.e. a positive reactance produces a lagging current. Similarly, an impedance Z \ 6 ohms, acting 
under the same conditions, produces an instantaneous current 


pm Be Esso 
Z\6. Zz 


= 5 e+ (real part only) 


= § cos (at + 8), 


ie. a negative reactance produces a leading current. It is also convenient to adopt a distinctive 
type of symbol for any vector operator, for use where it is unnecessary or impossible to define its 
properties completely. In the following text such operators will be denoted by lower-case (i.e. 
‘small”’) Clarendon type, thus naturally associating with vector quantities. The latter are 
printed in Clarendon capitals, except where the symbol is a Greek character, when a bar superior 
is used thus J. Vector operators are often used to denote the vector ratio tetween two 
quantities as follows:—Suppose we have two currents, #, = &, cos (wt — 6) and 
fg = I cos (wt + ¢). The ratio 3 of the amplitudes is a mere number and may be denoted 
1 


by M. We also require to know their relative phase, and in the vector notation 
ip=1LA9%+% — I f/at+te 
i,_ Arjot+e 
ty ~ I, / ot—6 
I, 
==/ wt +9 — wt + 6 
fl, ——_—-———. 
=M/o—94 
=m. 


The above method of treatment leads to the simple algebraic solution of problems which would 
otherwise be comparatively difficult and much more tedious. 


General case of two parallel radiators 

27. Referring to fig. 15, let A and B be two parallel but not necessarily identical aerials. 
Their midpoints are, however, equally spaced on either side of an origin O in the equatorial phase, 
the distance apart being d. Consider the field at the point P = 7, y, 0, where 7 = OP is very 
much greater than d. Let the angle XOP = «, en XAP = XBP =a also. We may 
therefore write 


AP = nmr + cos 


BP = =1—$cos 
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with negli sible error. Now suppose the currents at the midpoints to be I’, = I, &™ and 
I',=I,e¢°%* If F,, Fyare the Form Factors and fu (9), fe (@), the Current Distribution 


Factors of the respective aerials with regard to their midpoints, the individual fields due to the 
two aerials will be 


2x 
. 60 -i5" 
w= Fy. fale Uae a 


—T 
3 


.60 -f 
Ys =2 F,. fs (9) Une ” 


2a 
. 60 —sfr 
mis Fife “8 


. 60 i Fr +57 cova 
m= I> Fafa(e)ne ‘2 * 


Thus the combined field is 


Qn oad nf 
4 =~joir ; ~-j 08 a , +j cea 
jaf lee yen le 2 ue 
The above process may obviously be applied to an array consisting of any number of elements. 





Fic. 15, Caar. XV.—Notation, general case of parallel radiators. 


28. Let us now take the specific case where the aerials are identical. Then F,. /, (9) = 
Fs. fa (9) = F. f (9). ” 


—§ 
For brevity we may write K = j = F. f(g)e * "and proceed to allow for the difference in 


magnitude and phase of the currents. Let the amplitudes be J,, Js, and Jg = M J,. The 
current in the aerial B leads on the current in the aerial A by an angle f, or I’y = M /#T’,. 
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The total field is therefore 
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nd 
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=KY,. ’ eae (16) 


nd 
_ j = 008 
Brie is the field due to the aerial A alone and may be denoted by »4. Then 


iE+ same 


Now KI’, 6 


poylieaes 


25, [3 +M/6+ 7H cosa]. 


It now only remains to find the scalar value of the quantity enclosed in brackets. To do this let 


6+ 28 cos amy. 
M /y = M cos y+jM sin y. 


The required scalar is that of 1 + M /y or 1+ M cos y +7 M sm y, and from Chapter V this 


oct to be «/(i + M cos »)* + M? sin* y. This easily reduces to 4/1 -+ 2M cos y + M* and 
therefore. 


y=, Vi +2 cos 9 + Mt. eae ae (17) 
The R.MS. field will be 
ra Ff (9) L yt OM cos ot eae (18) 


29. Before proceeding further, let us examine the angle «, which is more conveniently 
expressed in terms of the angles 6, ». An examination of fig. 15 shows that the projection O Q of 
O P upon the equatorial plane is O P cos , and that the projection of O Q upon the datum line 
OXisOQcos 6. Since OP =7,0Q =, cos p and the projection of OP upon OX is r cos 9 
cos 6. The direct projection of O P upon O X is obviously O P cos « or r cos a, i.e. 


¥ COS a =P” COS pcos 8 


cos @ = cos gy cos 9. 


30. We are now in a position to discuss the polar diagram. With unequal currents in the 
aerials, the only satisfactory basis of ee with a single aerial is for equal power. From 
aph 14 we know that the powers radiated by the aerials A and B will be 7," R, and J,* Ry 
respectively, where R, and R, are the radiation resistances. With identical aerials R, = Ry 
and the total radiated power is 


Py = 1,2 Ry + (MU)? Ry. a) a . (19) 


Py 


For a given power, then, the current I, must be equal to Jf Rea + 
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Inserting this value for the current, we have, for the R.M.S. field 


60 P 2nd 
rer 0 / ea! + M? + 2M cos (8 + =F" cos @ cos 0) 


: (20) 
The polar diagram of a single aerial of the same kind, situated at the origin O, is given by the 
expression 
_ 0 Py 
= 2 ro), /F oe oe oe oe oe ee (21) 


and is a circle about the origin. The ratio of the field produced by the two aerials, to that pro- 
duced by a single aerial radiating an equal power, is 


1+ M2 + 2M cos (8+ 7 cos @ cos @) 


G (9, 6) = Tae 


31. From this expression it is possible to calculate diagrams similar to those of fig. 8, for any 
value of M/ # and at any angle y with respect to the equatorial plane. It is obviously impossible 


to portray all the possibilities here; equatorial plane diagrams ae with fig. 8 are 
derived by putting M = 1, y = O, and letting f take any required value. With these substitutions 


Cee [2+ 2cos (2 +7 cos 0) 


V2 
= +/l + cosy. 


By trigonometry 1 + cosy = 2 cos* = so that 


G (6) = V2 cos 5 


B xd ) 
= v2c0s (F ts cos @ }. 
This expression is the same as that developed by a different method in paragraph 17 except that 
the factor 4/2 appears instead of 2. This is because we have obtained the Grating Factor for 
equal power in single aerial and array respectively, whereas in paragraph 17 the power in the 
array was four times that in the single aerial. 


Co-linear dipoles 
32. Instead of being placed parallel to each other, single wire radiators, particularly ; 
se are sometimes placed end to end as shown in fig. 16, and are then said to be co-linear. 
polar diagram of a simple array consisting of two co-linear dipoles can be found as follows. 


In fig. 16 let all measurements be made from an origin O lying between the two dipoles and on 
their common axis, and let their current loops be separated by a distance ¢. For simplicity let 
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Fie. 16, Czap. XV.—Co-linear dipoles. 


These expressions are of the same form as in the case of parallel dipoles, and the total R.M.S. 
field strength is easily found to be 


ep  — stone 

r= Mo) 1 fe ee | 

= Ff) Ix 200s 4 cos ) 

mI) owe 8) 


hence the field strength is the product of 2 J and two factors which are obtainable from figs. 6 


and 8 respectively. With respect to G(y), given by the latter, only columns 5 and above are 
applicable for obvious reasons, and due regard must be paid to the direction from which ¢ is 
measured. From physical considerations it is obvious that the dipoles radiate most strongly in a 
direction perpendi to their common axis and this axis is a horizontal line in the diagrams of 
fig. 8. The polar diagrams of arrays consisting of combinations of more than two co-linear dipoles 
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can be found by the methods explained with reference to parallel dipoles. Fig. 17 shows the 
product f(y) G(g) for all numbers up to 8 co-linear dipoles This figure has an important bearing 
on the radiation from arrays of horizontal dipoles. 


Reflector aerial 

33. Hitherto, in considering the radiation from two parallel aerials, we have ignored the 
effect of one aerial upon the other. It is obvious that when both are supplied with energy each 
will receive energy from the other. Of the received energy, a portion is converted into 
heat and the remainder radiated into space. Now let us consider two parallel dipoles, A and B, 


i apart in free space, and consider their radiation in the equatorial plane, when A is supplied 


with a current ¢ = <7, cos wt, and Bis unenergized. Then the field due to the aerial A will induce 
an E.M.F. in B, and consequently an oscillatory current of the same frequency. This “‘ induction "’ 
is really caused by both the induction and the radiation fields of A, but for the present we shall 
neglect the former. The magnitude .%, of the induced current in B, under these conditions, 
will be equal to that of the current in A, but S, will lead on 2%, by 90°. The aerials A and B 
therefore radiate an equal amount of energy per second, and the field at any point can be 
calculated as in previous paragraphs, putting the angle 8 equal to 90° ;; the polar diagram in the 
equatorial plane is given by fig. 8,C 3. The effect in the plane containing the aerials is somewhat 
similar, the only modification being due to the Current Distribution Factor. For comparison 
with fig. 17, fig. 18 gives the polar diagram in this plane of co-linear dipoles with reflectors, 
calculated on the above assumptions. 


34. The exact manner in which a reflector aerial will function depends upon three factors ; 
first, its distance from the energized aerial ; second, the ratio of its induced current to that in the 
energized aerial; third, whether it is reactive or- non-reactive, i.e. tuned or untuned to the 
frequency of the energized aerial. The second factor is obviously not independent of the third. 
Reference to fig. 8 shows that if the currents in the energized and reflector aerials are equal, the 
polar diagram is more or less uni-directional whenever the phase difference between the two 


currents is greater than 0° and less than 180°, provided that the spacing is less than ¥ Particular 


attention is directed to the diagrams B 2, B3, B 4, C 2,C3,C 4, D2, D3, D4, of fig. 8, which 
show the theoretical possibilities which may arise. The effect of the induction field cannot be 
entirely ignored, and will receive further consideration. 


Effect of the ground 

35. In practice, the field produced at a given point by & transmitting aerial is always affected 
by the presence of the earth’s surface, but a complete treatment allowing for the curvature of the 
earth, and its finite conductivity and permittivity, is extremely complex. For many purposes, 
however, the earth may be considered as a flat, perfectly conductive surface, and this simplification 
is of great help in visualizing the nature of the effect. A perfectly conducting earth would act asa 
perfect reflector of electro-magnetic waves, and a flat earth as a plane reflector. If then we 
consider the earth’s surface in the immediate vicinity of the aerial to be both perfectly conductive 
and plane, we may treat certain problems by a method analogous to that used in geometrical 
optics, i.e. by supposing the reflector to give a virtual image of the actual radiator. The virtual 
image is defined as a point from which rays appear to diverge after reflection, although no rays 
actually pass through the point. This conception is illustrated in fig. 19a which shows a hertzian 
doublet A B situated above a perfectly reflecting earth. At the instant depicted, the current is 
flowing from A to B, and consequently a positive charge is accumulating at B. 


36. Now take a point B’ situated at a distance OB’ = OB on the other side of the reflecting 
surface, so that B O B’ is straight and perpendicular to the surface. B’ is then the geometrical 
virtual image of B. Similarly, we may locate the geometrical virtual image A’ of the point A, 
Now considering B to be a small sphere, it must possess capacitance with respect to the perfectly 
conducting surface and if it carries a positive charge, its electrostatic field would be distributed 
somewhat as shown in fig. 19b. The field due to a similar charge of opposite polarity, situated 
at the point B’, is also shown, and it is seen, in conjunctjon with fig. 19a, that a positive charge 
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Fic. 19, Cuar. XV.—Illustrations of image theorem, 


at B, above a perfect reflector, will have the same field as would be set up if the reflecting surface 
were removed and an equal and opposite charge placed at the point B’. Similar considerations 
apply to the points A and A’ and therefore, when a current is flowing from A to B, an equal 
current must be considered to flow from B’ to A’. The field strength at any point above the 
reflector is found by algebraic addition of the fields due to the aerial itself and to its virtual image, 
with due regard to the direction of current in the latter, as determined by the above considerations. 


Fig. 19¢ shows the distribution of current in a vertical oa aerial, and the current in a horizontal 


dipole is shown in fig. 19d together with those of the images. In certain circumstances the image 
theorem lends itself to comparatively simple application, and it will now be applied to find the 
radiation characteristics of the horizontal dipole. 


Horizontal dipole 
37, For purposes of notation; the dipole is shown in figs. 20a ‘and 20b. We shall consider 
the vertical polar diagram in the plane of the latter figure. By the preceding paragraph the image 
A’ B’ of the dipole A B is as shown, and therefore we require to find the polar diagram of two 
parallel dipoles, d = 2h apart, carrying currents in phase opposition. If y, 1s the field due to the 
aerial at the point P, and yz the field due to the image, the total field is y = y, + y, where 
a 2 7 
jp ott 5 -— Fr —asing) 
m= le [ . J (24a) 
n 2 
jl o+s — > V+hsing) 

een styeal ana ] cee ae (24D) 
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The R.MS. field being 
60 . {2n, . 
ra 27x asin (Fh sino), ne es a os .» (25) 


The factor 2 stn (#2 h sin ¢ } may be called the Vertical Distribution Factor and denoted by 


D(g); it is obviously analogous to the Grating Factor previously used in the case of aerials in 
free space, the change from “ cosine” to “ sine” being due merely to the choice of a different 
datum. The Vertical Distribution Factor is in fact given by the series of polar diagrams in fig. 8, 


lo P 





(a) (b) 


Fic. 20, CHap. XV.—Notation, horizontal dipole. 


line E, except that they must be turned through 90°. In the first few diagrams, one half of the 
limiting circle has been shaded to represent the ground, so serving as a reminder to perform the 
necessary rotation. The relation @ = 2h must not be forgotten, e.g. the diagram E 18, d = 44, 
gives D (9) for a height of 2A. 


Effect of height of dipole 

38. Several additional vertical polar diagrams are given in fig. 21 (Sheets 1 and 2), and from 
these it is apparent that no matter what the height may be, there is no radiation along the surface 
of the earth, even if the latter is perfectly conductive. It follows that with a horizontal aerial, 
no communication can be performed by means of a true ground ray. If & is less than 0°34 the 
greater part of the energy is radiated vertically ; if 4 is increased to about 0-44, the diagram shows 
signs of breaking into two lobes. This kind of diagram is very suitable for a marker beacon in 
a blind approach system, but for very little else: As h is increased to 0:54 the two lobes become 
fully developed, the vertical radiation falling to zero and the maximum field being developed at 
an angle of 30° to the horizontal. A further increase of height leads to the development of 


additional lobes, and whenever / is an integral multiple of . e.g. 4, oh 24, etc., the number of 
lobes is equal to o thus a height of 33 gives five lobes, and so on. It follows that one lobe is 


vertical whenever / is an odd multiple of ; and that no vertical radiation occurs when / is an 


even multiple of i The angles at which successive maxima occur can be determined only 
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approximately from the polar diagrams, but are given to a higher degree of accuracy in fig. 22. 
The practical use of figs, 21 and 22 is to determine the most effective type. of aerial for any 
particular service, As already stated, heights less than about 0-34 are useless except for marker 
beacons and the like. If ‘ is increased to say 0-45 or 0-5, the aerial may be suitable for short- 
distance transmission, e.g. up to about 500 miles, for a projection angle of 45° will give a signal 
at about that distance by reflection from the F region, assuming the height of the latter to be 


about 200 miles. For distances of 1,000 miles or more, a projection angle of about 12° to 15° is 
required ; from fif. 21 it is seen that to get maximum radiation at this angle a height of from 


Ato 7 is necessary. Thus if 4 = 80 metres, the radiator must be raised to a height of some 
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39.°The projection angle of 12° to 15° is suggested for transmission v1¢ the ionosphere, but 
where direct-ray communication is n , as in ground to air service, a much greater height 
would be desirable. An aircraft at 10,000 feet and a range of 50 miles is only about 2° above the 
earth, and if the maximum of the first lobe is to be brought down to 2°, the height of the aerial 
must be about 74. This is of course quite impracticable with a wavelength of 80 metres, and is 
not very easily or cheaply achieved with so short a wavelength as 3 metres. Nevertheless, it 
must be regarded as axiomatic that for efficient ground to air communication on high and very 
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high frequencies, the highest possible masts must be used. Even at comparatively short ranges, 
the energy received at ground level will generally arrive by reflection from the ionosphere, and 
the signal will generally be subject to severe fading. When dealing with low angle radiation, 
i.e. up to a few degrees, the height 4, which gives the first maximum at an angle g, radians, is 
found thus, 


a 
h y= 4 
oe Ak. 
«49, 
If y, is in degrees, 
14-32 
= 3 
Fi 


Vertical aerials 

40. The vertical polar oem of vertical aerials situated on or near the surface of a perfectly 
conducting earth are obtained by summing the effects of all the elementary hertzian doublets 
which comprise the aerial, together with those constituting its image. The elevation of the 
centre point of the aerial above the ground level is of considerable importance ; examples of this, 


in the case of a : dipole, are given qualitatively in Chapter VII. A single example will be given 





Fic. 23, Cuap. XV.—Calculation of vertical polar diagram of a aerial on perfect earth. 


32 aerial with its 
lower end at ground level, together with the assumed current distribution in the aerial and its 


to illustrate the method of calculation. Referring to fig. 23a which shows a 


image, it is seen that the length of wire conveniently divides into three ; sections, A, B, C, each 


of which may be considered to give rise to a field at the point P. The notation is given in the 
diagram. The section C gives rise to a field 


r= Ogre tit), seek (28) 
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Note that f(y) is the appropriate Current Distribution Factor and geometrically is identical with 
fig. 6, although the angle (g) is in the present example measured from the ground. The distance 


of the point P from the current loop of section A is (- _ ; sin °), and from the current loop of 


. A. : : , ‘ 
section B{ 7 + 55% @ ). The currents in these sections are in anti-phase to that in section C. The 


fields due to these sections are therefore 


— Pre re («+8-) 


Ya 


~My rd loti F (ame) oe eae aat(27a) 


nan 2 4 
JS) ot + = ——{ ¢ + sis 
maa Migardl : i ( ve) ees 2):)) 
and the total field is 


j t+ 22%, 
janeqewe Miya roe )fr-(atmmery etme]. (270) 
the R.MS. field being 


ra Spo) tae pare) 


= Fi (9) 1 [1 ~ 200s (asin) | bo. we) eit. “pk ATR 


Vertical polar diagrams 
41, The above expression is easily plotted with the aid of fig. 8. Ignoring the term 2 I, 


the shape of the polar diagram can be found thus. Setting aside the factor f(y) for a time, we 
have to plot [1 — 2 cos (x sin g)]. Now (2 cos (x sim ¢)] is given by fig. 8, A 9, turned through 
90°, and is shown in dotted line in fig. 23b. Before proceeding further, it is necessary to note 
that in any diagram of fig. 8 which possesses more than two lobes, the latter are alternatively 
of positive and negative sign, the lobe extending in the direction 0° being positive. In the dotted 
line diagram of fig. 23b the signs have been reversed, so that what is shown is — [2 cos (x sin ¢)]. 
To this, a circle of radius -- 1 unit (shown in chain line) must be added, giving the result shown 
in thin solid line. The latter diagram represents [1 — 2 cus (x stn ¢)], and to obtain the polar 
diagram, it must be multiplied by the appropriate Current Distribution Factor f (g) (fig. 6) 
giving the final result shown in heavy line. Prosseding in the above manner the vertical diagrams 
for vertical aerials of various heights up to 24 have been calculated, and are shown in fig. 24. It 
will be observed that all lobes have a common tangent, and further that if the number of quarter 
wavelengths in the actual aerial is odd, there is always some radiation along the ground, bearing 
in mind that the latter is assumed to be a perfect conductor. The effect of the finite conductivity 
will be dealt with later. 
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Mutual impedance between adjacent radiators 

42. Although the elementary theory indicates that certain results will be obtained when 
given conductors are of particular lengths, or spaced at a particular distance from earth or another 
conductor, it is found in practice that optimum results are often obtained with slightly different 
dimensions. In many cases, this is due to the assumption that the mutual impedance between 
conductors, or between conductor and earth, is zero, whereas it may in fact be of the same order 
as the im ce of the conductor itself. The magnitude of the mutual impedance between two 
radiators in free space is defined as the ratio of the induced voltage at the current loop of a second 
radiator, to the loop current of the first radiator; when dealing with earthed aerials it is 
convenient to refer the mutual impedance to the base current. The sign of the mutual im nce, 
when defined in this way, is negative. Thus, if #,, and g, denote the mutual impedances of 
a radiator A with respect to a radiator B, and vice versa, Vg, denotes the induced voltage in B 
die to the current in A. Let I, be the loop current in A, then 


&, = , = — Vow, 
A 

In the following discussion the notation will be as under :-— 

I, = vector current in aerial A; R-MLS. value J, 

I, = vector current in aerial B; R.M.S. value Z, 

V, = vector voltage at terminals of aerial A; R.M.S. value V, 

V; = vector voltage at terminals of aerial B; R.M.S. value V, 

Z, = /R,? + X,? = magnitude of self-impedance of aerial A 
Xa 


6, = fan-} R, 


& = R, + 5X, = Z,/6, 
Z, = /R,* + X,7 = magnitude of self-impedance of aerial B 
x. 


= ~its 
63 = tan Rs 


t= Ry + jXp = Zz / 9 
f = phase difference between I, and I, 


M = Piet = ML /6 
r LB 


Zy = Ry? + Xy? = magnitude of mutual impedance between 
: 7 2 radiators A and B 


X, 
= -1 
Oy = tan Ru 


ty = Ry + 7Xe = Zy | Oy 
R,’ = sum of self and mutual resistance of aerial A 
X,’ = sum of self and mutual reactance of aerial A 
R,’ = sum of self and mutual resistance of aerial B 
xX,’ = sum of self‘and mutual reactance of aerial B 

a,’ = R,!’ + 9X," 

Z,’ = R,’ + jX5’. 
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43. The evaluation of the mutual impedance between two radiators is very tedious and 
there are very few data available. For identical radiators, the curves of figs. 25 and 26 may be 


used, These diagrams give the magnitude Z, and phase angle 6, for various values of : The 


first-named diagram is applicable to vertical aerials located-directly above a perfectiy conductive 
earth, the mutual impedance being referred to the current at the base of the aerial in all cases 


4 
Z 


for parallel ; dipoles in free space. It may be noted that the above curves give the self-impedance 


except for the = aerial which is referred to the loop current as usual. Fig. 26a gives Zy and Oy 


of the aerial also, ie. Z, / 0, = Zy [vw when 4 =: 0. Fig. 26b may be used for co-linear dipoles. 


In this case the ordinate, Zy or Oy, is plotted against the en of the adjacent ends. The 
impedance Zy / 6, is easily resolved into its resistive and reactive components by methods 


previously explained, as in the following. 
Example 

Find the mutual impedance and reactance between two parallel ; dipoles A, B, A apart in 
free space. 

From fig. 26a, for 4 = 0-5 


Zu | Oy = 33 | — 117. 
.. Ry = 33 cos 117 == — 33 cos 63 = — 15 ohms 
Xy = — 33 sin 117 — 33 sin 63 — 29-4 ohms. 


From the above example it follows that if the members of such an array are energized by equal, 
syn-phased currents, the impedance of each is z+ ty = 73:3 + 742°5 — (15 + 7 29-4) or 
58-3 + 713-1 ohms. The reactance of each member will be annulled by suitable tuning arrange- 
ments, while the whole array will have a radiation resistance of 116-6 ohms. 


44. Now suppose the two parallel aerials to be energized by voltages V,, Vz, in such a manner 
that I, = mI, = M /8 1%. By Kirchoff’s laws, 


V.=Lautth mm oe oe oe ee oe ve oe (28a) 
V,=Luthzs os ws a {28b) 
where Z, may or may not be equal to g,. Substituting for I, in equation (28a) 
V, = I, {Ra + 9X. + m Zy} 
=I, {Ry + 9X4 + MZy | + B} 
Zs’ = Ry + 5X, + MZ, cos (64 + 8) 
+ jMZy sin (Oy + 8), 

R,’ = Ry + MZy cos (8% + £) a i Xe ae .. (29a) 
Ay’ =X, + MZy sin (O04 + 8). es ss Js a3 -. (29b) 


or 


i.e. 
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Similarly 
Ry! = Ry + 72 005 (Ou — 6) . te Jer tee. Se He 
Xq = Xy+ Zt sin (Ou — A). bee ae ne we (28) 


It is now seen that the radiation resistances of the two aerials are only equal when M = 1 and f 
is either 0° or 180°. It is of interest to note that in any other circumstances the reactances are also 
unequal, so that the tuning reactances of the two aerials will differ. 


Effect upon power distribution 
45. As an example of the effects of the value of m, let us consider two + aerials, A and B, ; 


apart upon a perfect earth, and energized with currents I,, Ip, where Jp = 0-8 J, /90°. The 
self impedance of each aerial will be 36-6 + 21-5 ohms. From fig. 25, Sy = 25 | — 36 ohms. 


Then 
R,’ = R, + MZ, cos (90 — 36) 


== 36:6 + 0-8 x 25 cos 54 
= 36:6 + 0-8 x 25 x 0-588 
== 96-6 + 11-76 

== 48-36 ohms 


Ry! = Ry + GE cos (~ 90 — 36) 
25 
25 
== 36:6 — 0-8 x 0-588 
== 36:6 — 18-4 
=x 18-2 ohms. 
Let us now find how these aeriais would share a power of 500 watts. 
1,2 R,’ + I,? Ry’ = 500 
1,3 (48-36 + -8* x 18-2) = 5300 
I,? x 60 = 500 


500 
ne | 


== 2:9 amperes nearly 
I, = 0-81, = 2-32 amperes 
P, = 1,2 R,’ = 2-9 x 48-36 
= 405 watts 
Py = Iy3 Ry’ = 2-32? x 17-2 
== 93 watts 
P, = 498 watts, 
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the slight discrepancy being due to arithmetical approximations. In order to energize the aerials 
in the manner specified, the applied voltages V,, V, must differ both in phase and magnitude. 
The vector ratio 7 is easily found 

B 


V.=Lgt+mhLy 

Va=Ly +m, gs 
Va B+ may 

VV, %&+mz 


This equation determines the nature of the network which must separate the feeding points of A 
and B, if they are to be supplied from the same feeder line. 





(30) 


Effect upon polar diagram . 

46. It is also of importance to appreciate the extent to which the polar diagrams of an 
array are affected hy the mutual impedance. Taking the’two aerials A and B of the previous 
paragraph, but separated by an unspecified distance d, the total power radiated will be 
TAR,’ + Tn*Re’. 

Putting J, = M/6 J, as before, the total power radiated is 
Py, = 1,9 (R, + M®R, + 2MRy cos 8). 


Thus, for a given power P, the current in A is 


i= eg seg aes 
a Ru 
R(i + M3 + 2M > cos 6) 
a 
In paragraph 30 the polar diagram of two parallel radiators is derived on the assumption that 


Ry = 0. Jt is thert shown that at any point P having the co-ordinates 7, 6, g, the R.M.S. 
field is 


60 .. Py 2x 
Sr FOS Rae ea +M?+.2M cos (6 +7 4 cos ¢ cos ) 
- .. 31) 
P, : : ; 
where / Ria + MS is the current in aerial A. 


To allow for the mutual impedance, then, we have only to substitute the value of J, as modified 
by the mutual resistance Ry, giving 


60 Py 1 + M+ 20 cos (¢ + 2% cos @ cos 0) | 
Pe > F.f(9) Ad 


R(1 + M?+ am Bx cos 6) 
A 
“s os + (32) 
The horizontal polar diagram is obtained by putting g = 0, cosy =1. The field at ground 


level is then 
P. 2nd 
60 tT] 1+ M2 + 2M cos B + —- cos 0 
>= F oe os eh ed 
Y 


y .« (33) 
R(1 + M* + 2M Ros 6) 


gts ¢ g g 
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If the same power were Sky He to the aerial A alone, B being entirely removed, the polar diagram 
would be a circle, the field strength being given by 


60 P 


from paragraph 14. The ratio of I, to Tuy is 


r 1+ M* + 2M cos(@ + a cos 0) 
2 os 3. a ues «+ (34) 


Fou 1+ Mt + 2M $¥ cos p 
a 


47. From this ratio it is easy to plot volar diagrams cocrespond ing to those of fig. 8, but it is 
obviously impossible to portray all the possibilities. For the particular case when M = 1, 
Ry + 0, we have a further simplification 


22 
i eee 


Tous 1 + F# cos 8 
A 


1/2 cos (b+ 2 cos ) 


[1 + BE cos 6 


The numerator of this expression obviously gives the ratio a if Ry = 0, as in paragraph 31. 
ae 





Since neither Ee nor cos # can exceed unity, the product oa cos 8 cannot exceed unity and may 
4A . ‘ a ; 


be very much less.. Thus, with equal currents in both acrials, the shape of the polar diagram is 
very little affected by the mutual impedance, so that fig. 8 may be used for practical purposes 
even though the mutual impedance was not taken into account in calculating the diagrams. 


Effect of Z, upon current in radiating members 

48. (i) In an array consisting of more than two radiating members, the mutual impedance 
between the radiators may exercise a considerable influence upon the radiation characteristics. 
As an illustration the array shown in fig. 27 will be considered briefty. Here A, B, and C are 


parallel ; aerials on a pertectly conductive earth, and are spaced ; apart. Each aerial has a self- 


impedance z = R-+jX obms; tuning reactances X,, Xs X,, may or may not be included. 
Let & = 8 + 5X), 83 = B+ jX_, BH = B+ IX; Let us first assume that the tuning reactances 
are absent, and that the aerials are fed from a common source of voltage V. We then have 


V = gi, + g,J, + 2, : pede Te 7 es .. (35a) 
Vise +alptalo oe ee ee eee (85d) 
V = gl, + sls + al. dae SR kk. de oe ake BES) 
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272+ jm, &y°Z* je Zp°Z+jX; 
Fic. 27, Cuap. XV.—Notation—three parallel aerials. 


From the symmetry of the arrangement it is obvious that I, == I, although I,is not necessarily 
equal toI,. Let I, = mlI,. Then 


V = (2+ 2, + mz) I, 


V = (2z + mz) I, 
2+ 2% + MZ = 2Z, + mz 
Z + Bo — 2p. 
and a = — a we ay 6 Me .. (38) 


This ratio is easily evaluated. From fig. 25 the various impedances are found to be (to the nearest 
integers) 


z= 100 + 758 
zp = — (24 + 747) 


gets 100 + 758 + 10 + 732 + 48 + j94 
100 -+- 758 + 24 + 747 
158 + 7184 

= 124 + 7105 

== 1-43 + 70-277 

== 1-46 / 11° approximately. 
Thus the current in the centre aerial is nearly 50 per cent. greater than in the outer ones and is 
slightly out of phase. For practical purposes the horizontal polar diagram may be obtained by 
adding a circle of radius 1-46 units to diagram A 9 of fig. 8, taking the vertical lobes to be of 


positive and the horizontal lobes to be of negative sign, and ignoring the effect of the slight 
phase difference. 
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(ii) Next we shall suppose the aerials to be individually resonant, so that 8, = 2, = % = 
R =: 100 ohms. From the previous example it is easily seen that in this case 
R + % — 2% 
R — & 
— 100 + 10-+ 732 + 48 + 794 
100 ++ 24 + 747 
__ 158 + 7126 
~ 124 + 947 
== 1-49 /18° 
Thus the current in the centre aerial is still nearly fifty per cent. greater than in the outer ones, 
and is out of phase by a greater angle than before. 


49. Finally, let us find the conditions under which m = 1 /0°, the current in each aerial to 
be in phase with its supply voltage. To achieve this it will be necessary to feed the centre aerial in 
such a manner that V, is not equal to V,. 


V, = 2.1L + als + tly Re i ey si .. (37a) 

Vz = tel, + tly + Belo. bee ae eee (37) 
But L=L=L; 

V,=(+9jX, +o +2), a a ae we .. (38a) 

Vp = (2% + 2+ 7X.) Is, aie ii a = .. (38b) 


1.€. 
B= R+jX +jX,+ Re +jXp+ Rot IX 
a1 =R+Rep+ Ry 
= 100 ~— 24+ 10 
== 86 ohms 
XX,’ = X4+X,+Xp+X_=0 
X= — (X +X, + X)) 
= — (58 — 47 + 32) 
== — 43 ohms 
aa’ = 2R, + 2%Xp-+R+jX + 5X, 
Ry’ = R+ 2R, 
= 100 — 48 
== 52 ohms. 
X,’ = X + X,+2X, = 0 
X, = — (X + 2X) 
= — (58 — 94) 
== 36 ohms. 


Thus in order to tune the array correctly, it is necessary to insert capacitive reactances in the 
outer members and an inductive reactance in the centre member. In practice this tuning may be 
achieved by suitable adjustment of the length of the radiator, or by the addition of a susceptance 
in parallel with the aerial instead of a series reactance. Such susceptances may take the form of 
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short lengths of non-radiating feeder line. It is obviously necessary to supply the outer aerials at 
a higher voltage than the centre one, ie. V, = Vo == 1:65 V3. Since the aerials are carrying 
equal currents, we may refer to the radiation resistance of the whole aerial without ambiguity. 
This is equal to R,’ +- Ro’ + Ry’ = 208 ohms, the average resistance per radiator being 69 ohms. 
It is found that as the number of parallel syn-phased dipoles is increased, the av resistance 
per aerial falls slightly, spproaching about 56 ohms for an infinite number of aerials. On the other 


hand, it aerials, spaced Fapart, are fed with equal currents having a progressive phase difference 


of 180°, in order to obtain an “ end-fire ” diagram, a repetition of the above calculation gives the 
total radiation resistance of these aerials as 416 ohms, an average of 139 ohms per radiator. 


Effect of Z,, between radiator and reflector 


50. Let us now consider the action of a reflector aerial more fully than in paragraphs 33 and 

34. In the notation previously used let A and B be two parallel vertical aerials separated by a 

distance d, A being energized by the application of an oscillatory voltage V, and B being un- 

a i - oe their self-impedance operators be 8,, &, and their mutual impedance operator By. 
y Kirchoff’s law 





V =s,I, + 8,1, oe oe oe oe oe oe (39a) 
O = 8,1, + gals. bs = she es es .. (39d) 
The current in the reflector B is 
B=—- ok 
== mfI,. 
Iu Zu | 9 
eae BL ge De TGs 


2: 
= R, + ix, - Ge [2x + 20y — 9, 


‘ 2Zy)? 
= Ry + 7X, — Fe 1264 — 6 


so that R,’ = R,- Ca" £08 (204 — 63) ea oe a8 -- (40a) 
B 
X,' = X, — 2)" sin (26. — 63). es ee as «» (40b) 


2s 
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51. As would be expected, then, the presence of the reflector modifies both the resistance and 
the reactance of the energized aerial. The polar diagram is calculated by methods already ex. 
plained. If Iyis the field strength in the horizontal plane in the direction 6 when the reflector is 
absent, and J’, the field in the same direction with the reflector present, for the same input power, 


Pf, wel, Nivat + M*+ 2M cos (6 — 2% d cos a 


1 + M* + 2M cos (8 — 2 d cos 6) 

<i) ce (41) 
1—M R08 (204 — 95) 

A 


A study of the above results will show that it is almost if not quite impossible to fulfil the con- 

ditions required to give a horizontal polar diagram corresponding exactly with fig. 8 C 3. To 

obtain the latter diagram it is necessary to have m = 1/5. Now M = - and Z, cannot be 
B 


less than Ry. If the aerials are i dipoles on a perfectly conductive earth, the minimum value of 


Rz is 100 ohms. The current in the reflector aerial leads on that in the energized aerial by an 
angle £ = 180° +- 6, — 93, and if Z3 = Rs, 3 = 0. Thus the mutual impedance should have a 
phase angle of — 90°. Reference to fig. 25 shows that 6. == — 90° when the spacing is approxi- 


mately 0-44 and Zy is then only 60 ohms, so that m = 0-6 / 5 instead of 1 7 > 


52. The above position may be summarized by the statement that it is impossible simu:- 
taneously to fulfil the conditions that the forward radiation shall be double that of the single 
energized aeria], and the backward radiation absolutely annulled, by the use of a single reflector 
aerial. So far as it is possible to generalize, it may be said that in the case of a single aerial with 
reflector, both tuned to the same frequency, the optimum spacing for maximum forward radiation 


is approximatel - and for minimum backward radiation, ss For the optimum ratio of for- 
PPro Y on % 


ward to backward radiation, the separation should be about 0-284. These results are only of 
practical importance when a single energized member and a single reflector are used. When 
reflector aerials are used in conjunction with arrays consisting of several radiating members, the 


spacing is not critical, and it is found that a spacing of Z is as effective as any, the reflecto. being 
usually slightly mistuned as explained below. In certain designs, particularly on the higher 
frequencies, a spacing of a is sometimes adopted. 


Mistaning of reflector 
53. It is possible to obtain a near approach to the desired cardioid diagram by mistuning the 
reflector aerial, the degree of mistuning being dependent upon the spacing ; when this expedient 


is adopted the ; spacing is in most circumstances as effective as any other. For any given set of 


conditions, the horizontal polar diagram is easily calculated from the expressions given above, 
particularly since, if only the shape of the diagram is required, it is sufficient to plot the portion 
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af 1+ M?+ 2M cos (gp — 7 a cos 6). The method may be seen from the following example. 
If Aand B are vertical aerials, * apart upon a conductive earth, A only being energized, the 


radiation resistance of each wire will be 73 ohms and the dead-loss resistance may be only 2 ohms, 
so that the total resistance of each is 75 ohms. If is not suggested that the dead-loss resistance 
can be kept within so low a figure in practice, but it will be seen that unless the dead-loss resistance 
is very low the desired diagram cannot be obtained. 


BA. Fort = 0-25, fig. 25 gives Zy / Gq as 80 /—35. Suppose the reflector to be mistuned, 
having a positive, i.e. (inductive) reactance, its impedance being Z, / 45°. 


Rs 75 

Then 2a = os 6, 0-707 = 106 ohms 
Zu 8 

and M = 7 = 596 = 0°755 


M? == 0-57 
The angle # by which the current J, leads on /, is given by 
B = 2+ Oy — 9, = (180 — 35 — 45) degrees 
== 100° 
Substituting these values of M and f in the expression 1 + M? + 2M cos (B — 2 d cos 6) we 


obtain 1-57 + 1-51 cos (100 — 90 cos 6) ; when 6 = 0, cos @ = 1, (100 — 90 cos 6) = 10. 
1:51 cos 10 = 1-486 
1:57 + 1-486 = 3-056 
Hence the field in this direction is 


nar, |B, 3-056. 


Ignoring the terms I’, i which give the scale of the diagram 
A 


Ty = V3-056 
= 1-75, 
When 6 = 180, cos @ = —1, (100 — 90 cos 6) = 190 


1:51 cos 190 = —1-51 cos 10 = —1-486 
1-57 — 1-486 = 0-084 
Tyeg = +/0-084 
= 0-29 
The field in other directions is found in the same manner and so the shape of the horizontal polar 


diagram is determined. Actually a good approximation may be found by calculating Fy and Figq 
as above, and in addition, ,, and the minimum field. The field Ig, is obviously 
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/1 + M? + 2M cos B; in the given example this becomes 4/1:57 + 1-51 cos 100° 
= 1°57 — 1-51 x 0:1736 = 1-15. The minimum field obviously occurs when 


cos (684 cos 6) = —1,i.e. when (s — — cos 0) = 180. Inthe present instance we have 


100 — 90 cos 6 = 180 


cos 6 = 3 
@ = 153° 


The field Tyg is equal to o/1 + M? — 2M = »/1-57 — 1-51 = 0-245. 


55. With regard to the scale, we have to find I,, the field which would be set up by the aerial 
A alone. This is equal to 2 I, f(y). Geometrically (9) is identical with fig. 6 and its magnitude 


in the horizontal plane (y = 0) is unity. Next the expression sh a must beevaluated. From 
A 
equation 40a, 


Ry Zt 
R, me 1] — 7 008 (26 — 85) 
Zu 
In the present example this becomes 
= aA — 975 cos (— 70 ~ 45) 
A 

= 1-35 
R, ee ‘ 
R= 0:74 


Finally, allowance must be made for the radiation contributed by the virtual image of the array. 
This entails the introduction of a Vertical Distribution Factor D(g) ; since the centre point of the 
A 
4 


but must be turned through 90° so that it has the value 2 along the ground (¢ = 0, @ = 0). 
Thus the R.M\S, field in the direction 0 =0, along a perfectly conductive ground will be 


array is — above the earth, the appropriate factor is geometrically identical with fig. 8 A 5, 


2x 0-86 x 1:75=3 x 2 rand in the direction @ = 180, 2 x 0°86 x 0:29 = 0-465 x St. 


The complete horizontal polar diagram is therefore that shown in fig. 28b. From the manner 
in which it is obtained it is obvious that if the diagram is rotated through 90° about the axis 
XX, and then multiplied by the appropriate values of f(y) and D(¢g) as defined above, the vertical 
polar diagram (fig. 28c) is obtained. A few points so calculated will give a sufficiently close 
approximation. 
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Fie. 28, Caap. XV.—Example of calculation of polar diagrams. 


Effect of dead-loas resistance 

56. The importance of low dead-loss resistance in the reflector aerial can easily be 
appreciated. Again referring to fig. 8, which, it will be remembered, is constructed on the basis 
of equal currents in the two aerials, it is seen that if this condition is fulfilled, an approach to the 
desired unidirectional diagram is attainable even if the respective currents are not in 
quadrature. For example, compare diagrams B3, B4, D2, D3, with diagram C3. If the 
two currents are not equal, however, the attainment is much more difficult, and it is 


therefore desirable to make M approach unity‘as closely as possible. Since M = a and Zy is 
B 
constant for any particular spacing, M can only approach unity if Z, is kept small. Even with 


zero dead-loss resistance and zero resistance, Z, is equal to the radiation resistance, e.g. for az 


dipole, Z, must be more than 73 ohms. This considerably narrows the range of 7 from which a 
suitable value of Zy can be chosen. 
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Influence of finite conductivity and permittivity of ground 
57. We may now briefly discuss the errors involved in the assumption that the surface of the 
earth is a perfect conductor, so far as its properties as a reflector are concerned. Since we are only 
concerned with the earth in the vicinity of the aerial, we shall consider the surface to be plane as 
before. Fresnel’s equations governing the reflection of a plane electro-magnetic wave at a plane 
surface are given in the previous chapter, in terms of the angle of incidence as defined for physical 
purposes. For the present purpose, however, it is more convenient to state them in terms of the 
ground angle as previously used in this Chapter. The ratio of the field strength on reflection, 
Ty, to the incident field strength Ij, is then a complex number. Two different solutions occur 
according to the plane of polarization of the incident wave. For a wave polarized in the plane 
of incidence, i.e. vertical polarization, we have 
Fim K,/4= Kd =k, 
while if the wave is polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence, i.e. horizontal polarization, 


Fe Ku / % = Kye! == k,. 


Ny 
In terms of the ground angle 9, Fresnel’s equations become 
( 522) 3 F nn oe 
a dF sin @ — ee ee 
k, = ——— oS tT. es .. (42) 
(« — 572) sino + fap oe 
f f 
Pe ge eens 2 
Leer) Fee 
k =... = sit a .. (48) 


[xm costa 7% + sing 


where x is the permittivity of the ground. 
o is the conductivity of the ground in E.S.U. 
g is the ground angle, i.e. the complement of the angle of incidence. 
f is the frequency in cycles per second. 


58. The expressions k,, k, are referred to as the complex coefficiznts of reflection for the 
respective cases. Their moduli, K, and Kp, are always less than unity. The angle 6, or 6 must 
be added to the phase of the incident wave to obtain the phase of the reflected wave. This angle 
is always negative, and lies between 0 and — 180°. In using these equations it is most important 
to observe the conventions which have been adopted in obtaining them. These are shown 
diagrammatically in fig. 29. Taking the vertical polarization case first, T; and I, are both 
considered to be positive in the upward direction, along the plane of the paper. In the case of 





N Tp 
Y fp 
(a) I’ in plane of incidence (b) I” perpendicular to plane of incidence 


Fic. 29, Cuap. XV.—Conventional positive directions of electric field vector. 
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horizontally polarized waves I; is considered to be positive when it is in a direction upward from 
the surface of the paper, and the positive direction of I, is considered to be downward, i.e. Lelow 
the surface of the piper. The importance of these conventions becomes apparent when the sum 
ot the incident and reflected waves is to be found. 


K / 6 curves 

59. As the computation of the reflection coefficient is very tedious, curves of K,, 6, and 
Kp, 9y, for the different states of polarization and for several different kinds of ground surface, 
are given in fig. 30 (Sheets 1 to 4), Once these are known the total field at a distance from an 
aerial may be found by the methods already given. For example, take a horizontal dipole operated 
at a frequency f, which is situated at a height 4 over ground for which o and are known, and 
consider the total field at a point P at an angle ¢ to the horizon and at a distance 7 (> >A) from 
the aerial. Let the aerial current be Ie’, Then, due to the aerial alone, we have at P a field 
60, J (« - iF’). 
r 


“= 


Also, due to the wave reflected at the ground, a field 


yp = Ok 1 dLati—ie ts hene 
B Ps bh 


Paying due regard to the conventional positive directions of y, and yg, therefore, 


i( ot +33 fh, — 5 Thin 
m= Me 3 2) ee : °| 


=n [1 — Ka ja— Fasin el eae ee ee (44) 


60. (i) By.methods already explained, the amplitude of the total field is found to be 
Fea ty, [1+ (Kit — 2Ks cos (64 — “Fh sin 9) a .. (45) 


and we are not further concerned with its phase. The expression under the square root sign is 


therefore a factor by which the field strength /*,, due to the aerial alone, must be multiplied, in 
order to allow for the effect of the earth. It is seen to be of the same form as that which takes 
into account the mutual impedance between an aerial and a reflector, but 6, is a function of the 
angle ¢ instead of being constant for a given set of conditions. 


(ii) If the above calculation is repeated for the case of a vertical dipole, with due regard to 
the sign convention, the amplitude of the total field is found to be 


Tea ty, [1+ (Ky)? + 2K, cos (8, — Th sino) wee (46) 


which is of a similar form to that obtained for horizontal polarization. The quantities under the 
square root signs are the Ground Reflection Factors and may be denoted by e,(y) and on(¢) 
respectively. “Once these factors have been calculated, they may of course be applied to any 
array which in free space would radiate equally well above and below the equatorial plane, 
provided that A is taken as the height above earth of the electrical centre of the array. The 
K.MS. field at any point having co-ordinates 7, 6, p, may therefore be written 


Pe ps F. f(y). ol). Ta. 
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61. Referring now to the curves showing the variation of k, with ¢ (figs. 30, Sheets 2 to 4) 
it is seen that for ground of moderately high conductivity, K, may be oi the order of 0-7 or more 
(for p = 90°), gradually increasing to unity when the radiation reaches the ground at a very small 
angle to the horizon. For very high values of o, e.g. for sea water, Ky is rarely less than -96 
(for p = 90°) and may therefore be taken as unity for practical purposes. For a surface of hard 
rock, on the other hand, Kn (for g = 90°) may be as low as 0-4 or even less. Given the values of 
x, oand f, it is not difficult to calculate the reflection coefficient for vertical incidence (i.e. p = 90°). 
as in the following example. 

Example.—If o = 10° E.S.U. x = 6, f = 10? cycles per second, find the reflection coefficient 
for vertical incidence. 


When » = 90° cos p = 0, sin p = 1 





peop al 
in See. 
20 
— =0-2 
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ne voor eS! 
V6—jO2 +1 


V6 — 70-2 = vy — ja 
6 — 70:2 = »? — 2jva — a? 
*, 2 — a2 = 6, 


Qva = 0-2 
vA — Qy®g% + of == 36 
4y202 = 0-04 


vt +. Qy2a? 4. of == 36-04 
tp ata 9G 


== 6-0033 
(v2 + a?) + (vp? — a?) = 12-0033 

v2 = 6-00165 

vy = 4/6-00165 
z= 2-45 

and 

a® = 0-00165 

a= 00406 
_¥~—je—l 


5S je FI 
__ 2-45 — 1 ~— 70-0406 
~ 2-45 +1 — 70-0406 
_ 1-45 — 7 0-0406 
~ 3-45 — 79-0406 


1-452 + 0-0406? 
Ku = ,/ 3-45? 40-0408 


= 0-42 
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When an approximate value for Ky (y == 90°) has been obtained, the approximate curve for 
other values of g may be sketched in by noting that it closely resembles one quarter of the 
negative portion of a sine curve. The error in drawing the curve in this manner is greatest at 
about 30°, but even then is probably not greater than that occasioned by our imperfect knowledge 
of the electrical properties of the particular ground. 


62. Turning now to the curves showing the value of Ky, it is at once evident that the phenome- 
non is more complicated than in the case of horizontal polarization. It is on this account that it 
is difficult to draw general conclusions as to the radiating properties of vertical aerials. The 
magnitude Kyimax) of the reflection coefficient for ¢ = 90° is the same as for horizontal polariza- 
tion. This is obvious from physical considerations, for strictly, ‘‘ vertical * and “‘ horizontal ” 
polarization have no significance for a wave perpendicularly incident. As the ground angle 
decreases, Ky also decreases and passes through a minimum value at some angle 9s, afterwards 
increasing fairly rapidly, and reaching unity when g = 0. The angle 9, is known as the pseudo- 
Brewster angle from its relation to certain phenomena in optics. If the minimum value of Ky and 
the pseudo-Brewster angle g, are known for any particular kind of ground surface, the curve may 
be sketched in with sufficient accuracy for most purposes by observing the general trend of the 
calculated curves given. To facilitate this procedure, the curves shown in fig. 31 may be used. 


63. The phase angles 6, and 4, are also plotted in fig. 30 for conditions corresponding to those 
for which Ky and Ky are given. Again it is obvious that for p = 90°, 6, = 6, and is rarely more 
than a few degrees. In the case of horizonta] polarization, the angle 0, gradually decreases with an 
increase of p and is zero when g = 0, If its maximum value is known, the curve may be sketched 
in with fair accuracy by noting its general resemblance to a sine curve as in paragraph 62 above. 
As an example of the calculation we may find 6, for the conditions previously discussed. 


In paragraph 61 we found, for » = 90° 





ek 1-45 — 7 0-0406 
2 3-45 — 7 0-0406 
__ (1:45 — 7 0-0406) (3-45 + 7 0-0406) 
= 3-452 + 0-0406? 
_ 5 + 00165 — 7 0-14 + 7 0-06 
= 11-9 
_.. 5—7 0-08 
“11-9 
0-08 
. = —j 
os Oy tan 5 
= — 0° 55’ 
The above example has been worked at some length, but the following “short-cut” should be 
noted. When J —j 7 == y — ja has been evaluated 


Ky/  »—-1—je 
wot 51 
wn (9 = 1) = Jah fy +1) + Joh 
a (9+ 18 + a3 
_ w+ af —1 — 7 2a 
- “Cte 
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and when, as is generally the case in practice, »? >> a? 


KK, .%—1 
w= 90) yt] 


‘2x 
6 = —1 e 
nh == — tan | 
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Fie. 31, Coap. XV.—Pseudo-Brewster angle 9, and corresponding reflection coefficient 
Ky (min.} for various kinds of ground. 





64, The variation of 6, with ¢ is very, different from that of 6,. Commencing with a small 
negative value equal to @:, when y = 90°, it is seen to increase in size very gradually until » 
approaches the value gg, when a very rapid variation takes place; when 9 = 9p, Oy = — 90°, and 
for angles smaller than 93, 8, continues to increase in size, becoming — 180° when g =0. The 
minimum value of Ky and the corresponding angle g, are given in fig. 31 for various values of 


x and os in order to facilitate the construction of approximate curves of Ky and 6y. 


J 
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65. (i) When the appropriate values of K ana @ have been obtained and tabulated for any 
given conditions, the corresponding Reflection Factor can be plotted for various values of y, and 
the resulting polar curve used as a correction factor for the free space diagram of any aerial or 
aerial array, taking the place of the Vertical Distribution Factor. As an example, the expression 


J 1 + Ky? + 2Ky cos ¢ _ a h sin p ) which is appropriate to vertically polarized radiation, 
has been plotted in thin solid line in fig. 32 for the following conditions, viz., x = 20,0 = 4 x 10, 
f=108,h= x No great accuracy has been attempted as the intention is merely to indicate the 


4 


kind of curve to be expected. The curve shown in dotted line represents the Current Distribution 
Factor for some unspecified form of aerial. The curve shown in heavy line is the polar product 
of the two former curves; and gives the shape of the vertical polar diagram of the aerial or array. 


Absolute values of R.M:S. field strength are of course obtained by multiplying by the factor 2 Fil. 





Fic. 32, Cuap. XV.—Vertical polar diagram of aerial over ground, 
O= 4X 10%, x = 20, (f= 108, b= 2). 


(ii) The foregoing theory assumes that at the boundary between the air and ground, the 
wave front is a plane surface. This incorrect assumption does not lead to significant error in the 
case of horizontal polarization, but with respect to vertically polarized waves, the field radiated 
along the surface of the earth is not absolutely zero as the simplified theory indicates. According 
to certain physicists, a vertical aerial at ground level gives rise to a surface wave additional to 
that derived from the simple radiation theory, but this view is not unreservedly accepted. Its 
protagonists agree that if this surface wave does exist, it suffers very heavy attenuation within 
a few wavelengths from the source, and need not be taken into account in long distance 
H/F and V. H/F communication. 


TRANSMISSION LINES 

Theory of transmission line 

66. In Chapter VII reference is made to the propagation of electro-magnetic waves along a 
conductor such as a transmitting aerial. It is now necessary to enter somewhat more thoroughly 
into the theory of electro-magnetic waves on transmission lines such as the radio-frequency 
feeder lines used for supplying power from a transmitter to an aerial array, or from an aerial 
array to 2 radio receiver. The complete theory is also applicable to telephone and voice-frequency 
L/T lines. Before dealing with the mathematical theory, the physical aspect will be discussed. 
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67. Consider a transmission line consisting of a pair of parallel wires of high conductivity, 
perfectly insulated from and at a considerable height above the earth. Let these be connected to 
a battery by means of a reversing switch S as shown in fig. 33. A rapid reversal of the switch S 
is then equivalent to the application of an alternating E.M.F. having a perfectly flat-topped 
waveform. If the switch is closed at a given instant, so that the point A is at a positive potential 
with respect to the point B, an electric field will be set up between these points. The field does 
not however appear instantaneously at all points along the line, we may in fact consider the 
battery continuously to generate lines of electric force. Thus, if a single line of force erp? 
between A and B when the switch is closed, and new lines are constantly being generated, the 
second line repels the first, causing the latter to travel along between the wires. As lines of 
electric force (unless closed upon themselves) must terminate upon electric charges, the movement 
of the electric lines implies the existence of moving electric charges, i.e. an electric current in the 
wires themselves. Thus, associated with the moving lines of electric force, we have a magnetic 
field consisting of a number of closed magnetic lines forming concentric circles round each 
conductor. The direction of the magnetic field relative to the direction of the electric field and 
the current is found by the first law of electro-dynamics. 
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Fic. 33, Cuap. XV.—Electric field between parallel wires, 


68. Now consider what happens when the travelling electric flux reaches the end of the line 
remote from the battery. If the wires are on open circuit, the lines of electric force can travel no 
further, and must tend to “ pile up” at the points C D. In being brought to rest, however, they 
set up a magnetic field of opposite polarity to the original, and the growth of this field in turn 
recreates new lines of electric force. These lines now travel back towards the battery. This 
phenomenon may be summarized by the statement that on arrival at the open-circuited end of a 
transmission line, the electric field is reflected without change of phase, while the magnetic field 
is reflected with a phase change of 180°. At the moment of reversal, the magnetic field strength 
must fall to zero, and the electric field strength is doubled. If the remote end of the line is closed 
upon itself, forming what is called a short-circuited line, the reflection process is somewhat 
different. Instead of tending to pile up at the end, the electric lines must gradually collapse. 
In collapsing, however, they give rise to an additional magnetic field which travels on round the 
short-circuited end of the conductor. This magnetic field in turn recreates the electric field as 
before but with reverse polarity. At the exact instant at which the electric field is zero, the 
magnetic field strength is doubled. If the remote end of the line is connected to an impedance, 
partial reflection will occur, unless the terminal jmpedance has a particular nature and magnitude 
which will be dealt with later. 
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General equations for line current and voltage 


69. Although the foregoing physical aspect enables one to form a crude mental picture of 
the process of reflection it is necessary to enter somewhat more deeply into the effects of the line 
constants upon the mechanism of propagation. The line constants are first, the resistance, 
R (ohms per unit length), second, the inductance, L (henries per unit length), third, the capacitance, 
C (farads per unit length), between the two lines (or between line and earth in an “ earth return ” 
circuit), and fourth, the leakage conductance G (siemens, or mhos, per unit length). The resistance 
and inductance are measured per unit length of line, not per unit length of wire. It will easily 
be seen that in an element of line of length dz, the resistance will be R.dx, the inductance L.dx, 
the capacitance C.dx, and the leakage conductance G.dx (fig. 34). Suppose, then, that an E.M.F. 
is applied to ore end of the line, which will be called the input, or sending end, setting up at a 
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Fic. 34, Caap. XV.—Notation used in transmission line theory. 


point distant x centimetres along the line a P.D., V. If we now take an elementary length of line 
dx extending from x to x + dx, the P.D. between x and x + dx will be — dV, where 


— aV = (Redz) I + (L.dx) 5. 


If the current in the line at the point * is I, it will be I — dI at x + dx, owing to the element of 


current dI which flows in the capacitance C. dx and leakage conductance G. dx. It is easily seen 
that 


~ dl = (G.dx) V + (C.dz) *. 


Hence the rate of change of V and I, with respect to the distance from the sending end, is 


av dl 
-TaRM+LE 


al ov 
—-Z= + C5. 
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Solution for sinusoidal conditions 
70. The above expressions are perfectly general, and subsequent work will be considerably 


simplified if the applied E.M.F. is considered to be sinusoidal. Under these conditions instead of 
the above equations we may write 


—W = (R+ jol)1 a we xe. me 6, 10 


~F= 6+ j00)V ee. ok 


because to a sinusoidal E.M.F., each unit length of line offers a vector impedance R +-joL, while 

shunted across each unit length we have a vector admittance G + jwC. Equations 1] and 2 

are the fundamental basis of the theory of the transmission line. In developing the latter, we 

must first separate the variables V and I; to do this differentiate equation 1 with respect to x :— 
av 


; aI 


Substituting for a from equation (2) 


av . , 
Sa = (R+ jal) (G + jo0)V 


= PV ; £6 wi as ss it (3) 
In a similar manner we obtain 
at 
aa = Pa feet oy ate fs . (A) 
71. These equations define P = «/(R + joL) (G+ 7o0C) = «+ 7p. It will be observed 


ohms _ siemens. 1 va 
lengt * Tength ™ fength’ so that quantities 
like Pl, Px, etc., are mere numbers. The complex quantity P is called the transfer constant of 
the line, and consists of a real part « called the attenuation constant, and an imaginary portion B 
called the wavelength constant, or latterly, the phase constant. Equations 3 and 4 are 
standard forms and the solutions are known to be 


VeM,e ** ane? i oa ss aie . 


Pe Me 4 ee * be sue ae 6) 
where M,, M,, N,, N,, are quantities which depend upon the terminal conditions of the line, and 
are not entirely independent of each other. Since e” is a mere number, M,, M,, etc., must be 


vectors and are therefore printed in Clarendon. It will be shown that M, = M,%),N, = — M, 2 
where 








that P is complex and possesses the dimensions ef 


_ /R+sek 
me EH jac 


Relation between M,, M,, N,, N. 
72. If the values of V and I given in equations (5) and (6) are inserted in equation (1) we 
obtain 


p(n ** a5?) a(R ejol) ye Pe) ee SG) 
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and if inserted in equation (2) 
— Px Px\ — 
P (mr, g —N, é 2 i (G + ja) (m, é sa + N, é€ i), a cat re (7b) 


On multiplying across by Cac 
@ 


— Px P. pp —_ 
P (Mi, ¢ +Me )= orzo (ihe Pw, 0 **) 
= (Rigel) eS ape*”). a ) 
Adding equations (7a) and (8) 
sles ies x 2M, e~ P* 
= M, R+ Phe 
es R+joL 
= aN omar G + jal 
= M, Zp. 
Subtracting (8) from (7a) 
OP Mg? aR G Gall comes” 
si N, — N, ties 
== — N, %. 
. R+joL., : Gin segues 
The quantity % = Ce fat is of great importance ; it is termed the characteristic impedance 
or surge impedance of the line. 
Introduction of hyperbolic functions 
73. Eouations (5) and (6) may now be written 
Vane ** 45,27" 7 be ai es i (9) 


Tee (10) 


M, ss Px ih, 4 Px 
2 Zo 
It is now convenient to introduce hyperbolic functions, writing 


cosh Px + sinh Px = é ee 


cosh Px — sink Px = 6 re 


so that (9) and+(10) become 
V = M, (cosh Px — sinh Px) + N, (cosh Px + sinh Px) 


= (M, + N,) cosh Px — (4, — N,) sink Px, .. ie .. (14) 
t= 2 [qm —M,) cosh Px —(M, +N.) sinh Px]... (12) 
0 
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Note that we have reduced the number of quantities depending upon the terminal conditions to 
two. Provided M, and N, can be determined we are able to obtain complete information regarding 
the current and voltage distribution in the line. 


Equations for infinite line 
74. The simplest problem to consider, and one of great importance because it brings out the 

physical signification of Z and P, is a line of infinite length to which a known voltage V, (i for 
“input "’) is applied to the sending end. At the point x = 0 we have V = V,; inserting known 
quantities in equation (11) 

Vi = (M, + N,) cosh 0 — (M, — N,) sinh O 

(cosh 0 = 1, sinh 0 = 0) 

Vi = M, + N, 
On the other hand, it is obvious from physical reasons that as we go further from the sending 
end both V and I become smaller, and ultimately when x > 00,V>0,I->0. But when 


x -> 00, both cosh Px and sinh Px approach the value 5 e’*, and therefore 


Vier) [ih +) — (it, — ¥)] 5" =0. 


Now 2 ¢?* is not equal to zero, therefore 


2 
M, +N, — (M, —N,) =0 
“, N, = 0. 
But M,+N,=V, 
Vis M,. 


Inserting in (11) 
V = M, cosh Px — M, sinh Px 


= V, (cosh Px — sinh Px) 


awa * Bee vale wh as - See. ACIS) 
and in (12), 
Iss (cosh Px — sinh Px) 
wiper a ae ey a -. (14) 
Zo 
Magnitudes of « and £ 


75. As already stated P../(R + joL) (@ + joC) = « + 78. It follows that 
RG + joCR + jolG — w°LC = a? + Wap — B* 


a? — £2 = RG — w*LC fs bs Se og .. (15a) 
2a8 = w (CR + LG) 
(RG — w®LC)? = af — 2a? f% 4+ pt 


I 


w? (CR + LG)® = 4a? g? 
a2 + 22 =4/(RG — w LC)? + oF (CR+ 1G) — .. A .. (15b) 
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From equations 15a and 15b we obtain 


ia sf ; { VR + ot) GFF oC — (GR—o'LO)}. .. (154) 


wy 


Physical significance of « and 6 
76. Equation 13 may be written 
V=Ve — (a + jA)x 


as Vie ~%— i 


= (v, & -«) (cos Bx — j sin Bx). 
The portion within the first pair of brackets may be called the amplitude factor. It indicates 
that the amplitude ¥° of the voltage at x is equal to the amplitude 7; of the input voltage divided 


by «€ °*- The factor within the second pair of brackets is a vector operator of unit magnitude. 
Its presence signifies that the phase of V lags behind that of V; by an angle Ax. Thus if 


uy = FV; cos (wt + 9) 


vu, = ae (wt + y — Bx). 


In a very long or infinite line, therefore, the voltage amplitude at a distance x from the input 


end decreases exponentially by the factor ¢ % while the phase angle lags behind the phase at 
the sending end by an angle fx. At a distance such that $x = 2z the line voltage is in phase 
with the supply voltage. Similarly if fx = 4x, 62, etc., in fact, the line voltage is in phase with 
that at the sending ends at all points where Bx = 2nm, and n is an integer. 


Physical significance of %. 
77. We may now consider the current in an infinite line. At the sending end, where x = 0, 
let it be I. From equation (14) 
Vi, _ Vi 
i= e=s oe oe ae aa ee oe oe (16a) 
Hence x, is the quotient of voltage and current at the input end of an infinite line, and is therefore 
the input impedanée of such a line. It also follows that equation 14 may be written 


hehe ee ee (HY 


This equation is of exactly the same form as equation 13 and may be interpreted in the same 
way, ie. in passing along the line the current is attenuated and its phase delayed just as in the 
case of the voltage. Further, at any point in the line 


Nee, hh. ie. AR. a a ee bat oe HEISE 


thus g, is the ratio of voltage to current at any point in the line. 
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Short-circuited lines 
78. We have now shown the physical meanings of the quantities «, 6 and , and may apply 
these to more practical cases, e.g. a line of finite length terminated by an impedance of some kind. 
Consider a length of line ? which is short-circuited at the output or receiving end. Let a voltage 
V; be applied at the point x = 0. 
Then the following data are known :— 
atx =0,V =V,=Vi 
atzx=1,V=V,=0. 
Inserting these conditions in equation (11) 
‘i= M, + N, 
Vi = 0 = (Mf, + N,) cosh Pl — (M, — Nj) sinh Pi 
= V; cosh Pl — (M, —N,) sinh Pl 
j Vi cosh Pl 
ML Sah PT 
== Vi coth Pl .. ai ht as “ oe a .. (18) 
so that equation 11 may be written 
V =Vi (cosh Px — coth Pl sinh Px) 
sinh P (| — x) 
sinh P. 


and equation 12 becomes 
1 =F (coth Pl cosh Px — sink Pa) 
_ Vi cosh P (| — x) 
By sinh Pl 
Now at the input end, x = 0. The current entering the line is therefore 
ie Vi cosh Pl 
By sinh Pl 
vi 
tanh Pl - is i ae rn ee -. (19) 
Thus we have a most important result, namely that the input impedance of a length ! of line 
short-circuited at the end remote from the input terminals, is 2, tanh Pl. 
Open lines 
79. Another case of interest is that of a line of length /, with the output end on open circuit. 
At the input end x = 0, V = Vj, while at the output end x = /,I = 0. 


From equation (11) 





Vi=M, +5, 
0 = 5{(M, — ) cosh Pt — (Mt, + ¥,) sinh Pl 


inh Pl 
M, —N, = (M+) 


=VitamhPl.. wees (20) 
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and the line equations become 
V, = Vi cosh Px — V; tanh Pl sinh Px 
L= Yank Pl cosh Px — sinh Px} 
or 
cosh P (I — x) 
cosh Pl 
_ Wi sinh P (i — x) 
By cosh Pl 
The iuput current is obtained by putting x = 0, hence 


_Vi sinh Pl 
By cosh PI 


V, 
= a, coth PY oe oe oe oe oe oe oe (21) 


Thus the input impedance of a length 7 of open-circuited line is 2 coth Pl. 


V, =Vi 


I 


Line terminated by finite impedance 

80. Having cleared the air by these preliminary investigations we arrive at the most im- 
portant practical case, namely, a line of finite length J, terminated by a finite impedance of 
%, ohms, its nature being unspecified. As before it is known that V = Vj at ¥ = 0. At the other 


end, where x = J, the current and voltage will be denoted by I, and V; (r for “ receiving”). Then 
I, is the current through zg, due to the P.D. V,, and 


r 

i= 3 
Putting V = Vj when x = 0, 
M, + N, = Vi 


Since V, = 2,1, it follows that when x = /, equations (11) and (12) become 


Vi cosh Pl — (M, — N,) sinh Pl == { (M, — N,) cosh Pi — Vj sink rit 
Vi {ost Pl + sink ri = (M, —¥,) {sind Pl + zoo Pi} 


vi {cash PI + sink Pi} 


M,—N,= z. (22) 
sinh Pl +- = Pl 
hence for these conditions, equations (13) and (14) become 
_ ay cosh P(t — x) + % sinh P (i — x) 
Vole Slide, ae = és -- (23) 
and ; : vee 
r—Vi Z, sinh P (l — x) + 2% cosh P (i — x) (24) 


Zo Zr cosh Pl + % sinh Pl 
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Equations (23) and (24) give the voltage and current at any distance x along the line. For many. 
purposes we require to know only those at the input and output ends respectively. Putting x = 
In (23) and (24,) 


Zr 
Ve = Vi 5 cosh PY sinh Pl ee oe eo oe ee ee (25) 
1 
I = Vi ooh PIF, sinh Pl oe oe ae oe os (26) 
while putting x = 0 in (24) gives 
[a REE a ke a 


2 cosh Pl +- 2, sinh Pl 
The input impedance is therefore 


___ _ mr cosh Pl + 2, sinh Pl 
7i = 2o sinh Pl + & cosh Pl : ei se ps ++ (27b) 


Correctly terminated line 
81. A very important case in practice is that which occurs when the terminating load 2, is 
equal to the surge impedance g, of the line. When this is so, equation (24) becomes 


L= Vi % (sinh Pl + cosh Pl) 
1” Zo Bp (sinh Pl + cosh Pl) 


: din 1 Shot. sO we weve (28a) 


<i 


| 


while 
i ee 
~~ Bq (cosh Pl +- sinh Pl) 


Vi 


I, 





I 


= Vig-?, re er rn ree 
Zo 


This is exactly the same expression as was found in paragraph 77 for the current I, at a distance % 
from the input end of an infinitely long line. It follows then that if a line of finite length is 
terminated by an impedance equal to its surge impedance, all the energy reaching the output 
terminals of the line passes into the load impedance, which is usually the desired object. When 
the operating conditions are such that z, = %, the line is said to be correctly terminated. When 
incorrectly terminated the whole of the received energy does not pass the output terminals, a 
portion being reflected back towards the input end. The importance of avoiding reflection in a 
transmission line may perhaps be emphasized by comparing it with an aerial. With a few 
exceptions, aerials are built up of conductors with free ends, so that reflection occurs, and the 


length (including the image in certain cases) is made electrically equal to a multiple of ; so that 


stationary waves are set up in the aerial. By this means we obtain syn-phased currents over 
each half-wavelength of wire (approximately) as explained in the early paragraphs of this chapter. 
The energy supplied to the aerial is then partly radiated and partly degraded into heat. Ina 
transmission line, however, the object is to convey as much energy as possible from one point 
(the transmitter) to another point (the load impedance), avoiding all unnecessary dissipation 
en route. For this conveyance to be highly efficient, then, the load impedance must be equal to 
the surge impedance of the line. 
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82. Returning now to the expressicn for the current in the load impedance in the case of a 
correctly terminated line, i.e. 


L zg Vi & 
By 
putting P=.a+7p 


Vv; per 
I, = Ze € al € 56h 


We have already seen that the magnitude of the attenuation constant « depends upon the leakage 


conductance G and resistance R, per unit length. IfG, Rand /are very small e a is very nearly 
unity and the received current becomes 

ae ads Oa, he ee ee, Se 8S) 
At radio frequencies, a is given by the following approx.mate formula which is derived from 
equation (15c) ; 

ow 4 So 

OD Fe. 
and is always a very small quantity. Suppose the line to have a resistance of 20 ohms per mile 
and an insulation resistance of 5 megohms per mile. One mile is roughly 1-6 x 10 centimetres, 
ie. R = 1:2x 10-*ohms, : = 5x10%x1-6x105 ohms per centimetre, and G = 1-25 x 10-¥ 


siemens per centimetre. If the surge impedance of the line is 500 ohms, the attenuation 
constant is 


1-2 4 1:25 x 500 
“=2x 10x 500! 10% x2 


= 1-203 x 10-7. 


Radio-frequency feeders 


83. In connecting an aerial array to its transmitting or receiving equipment, it is necessary 
to utilize a transmission line consisting of either a twin wire line or a concentric line. In either 
instance the length rarely exceeds a few hundred feet, and the line may be designed to have a 
very low attenuation constant. The theory may then be considerably simplified by assuming 
the attenuation to be negligible, i.e. that the line itself has negligible resistance and perfect 
insulation so that in the equation P = 4/(R + jowL) (G +joC), R= 0OandG = 0. Then 


P=a+ 8 = VjoL X joC = jw/LC, and therefore « = 0, B = w/LC. Similarly the 


‘ R + joL _ {Ll , : 
equation £ a G+ jot becomes & = RE C In these circumstances % is not complex and 
therefore possesses no reactive component, i.e. the surge impedance is purely resistive, and may 
ies apiotra by Zy. When its non-reactive nature is to be particularly stressed it will be denoted 

Y Xo. 
Twin wire feeders 
84. The inductance of a pair of parallel wires of radius 7, separated by a distance D, is 


9-2104 


D : ; 
L= 108 10g 19 = henries per centimetre, 
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and the capacitance (assuming the dielectric to be air) is 
C= 1-208 5 
1018 logy = 


L -2104, D 1018 D 
a= fe= |e eB 5 X 598 80 5 


== 276 logis 2 ohms. 


farads per centimetre, 


so that 


The phase constant of the line is easily found :— 
B = w/LC 


+2104 | 1-208 
men * 


= 2af or * To 


divin eet 
~~ 3X 19% 


os 2axf 
¢€ 


where ¢ is the natural constant equal to the velocity of electro-magnetic waves in free space. 


f 


Since = | where Ais the wavelength in free space 


Qn 
s= TZ 


Concentric feeders 
85. A concentric feeder consists of an outer tubular conductor containing an inner conductor 
which may be either solid or tubular. If D is the internal diameter of the outer tube and d the 
external diameter of the inner conductor, its inductance and capacitance are given by the formulae 
L= or logy 5 henries per centimetre 


C= =. farads per centimetre 
1013 logy 7q 
and, therefore, 
Zo = 138 logyy 2 ohms. 
It is easily shown that, as for the twin wire feeder, 
2x 


T° 
As stated in Chapter VII, where twin wire feeders are used, it is usual] to arrange, if possible, that 
the surge impedance is 600 ohms. This implies that the ratio 2 = 150. For example, 18 s.w.g. 


wire has a diameter of -048 inch, and gives a surge impedance of 600 ohms if spaced 3-6 inches 
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apart. The surge impedance of a concentric feeder is usually about 60 to 100 ohms, and the 
copper losses are a minimum when 7 = 3-6, i.e. when the surge impedance is 75 ohms. For 
ratios smaller than 2 the copper losses are very heavy, but they are not seriously increased by 


an increase of 7 up to about 8. 


Properties of lines of various lengths 
86. (i) The input impedance of a length / of line, short-circuited at the output end, is 


= tanh Pl. If the attenuation is negligible, P = 78 = jae, 
Z = 2 tank j > l 


Since, however, Z) is a purely ohmic resistance of A a ohms, 
LT 22 


=i [Eran 2, de- Be ids Ye. Sas. Sed 460) 


i.e. Z, is purely reactive and may he either positive or negative. The graph of the magnitude Z; 
of the input reactance, against the length /, is plotted in fig. 35. It i - seen that at the point 


i=0,2,=0. AsJ increases Z, assumes positive values, e.g. at | = £ Z, = Zy, and increases 


untilat 2 = - pa becomes infinite. In the rangel = 0 tol = ; then, the linc behaves as an 


inductance, hs value of which may lie anywhere between zero and infinity. Consequently, a 


Pr Se ea Nhs Rell eS oh 
Poteet eed ped te eee 
ee a els a sels Waele ke tf ah as | 
ER SRE EE eZee ee 
lee ho beta Pe te rw sia 
PATA 


a 

Hip ay Th 3A sxc Se 
3 4 oe eda 
+H Length of feeder tt 


Fic. 35, Cuap. XV.—Reactance of short-circuited line. 
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length of line may be determined which will act as an inductance of any desired value for a given 
frequency. Suppose we desire a line to have an inductance L’, 


fol! 92, tam 22 





Qn woL’ 
tan =! = ae 
2x sol’ 
a en 
A - wl’ 
i= an tan Zz - 


Example 


Calculate the length of 600 ohms line which will act as an inductance of 5uH at a frequency of 
5 M/cs. 
3 x 108 


Bc 108 = 60 metres 


A= 





_, 2% x5 x 10° x 5 x 1074 
I = 5-tan 1 


600 
am Y 17 
9°56 tan 13 
tan~} B =14° 41’ or 0-25 radians 
1= 9-56 x 0-25 
= 2-4 metres. 


A, oA 2x, . : rer cast Ne ee 
In the range . to 3 tan Si is negative and the reactance of the short-circuited line is capacitive, 


varying irem infinity to zero. By a suitable choice of J, its reactance may be of any value whatever. 
If it is required to obtain a line of capacitance C’ farads, 


1 3 2x 
joc = J 2 tan— Z 
2x 1 
ee aoe 


A . 
Over the range 2 to A the curve repeats the values in tne range 0 to J and so on. 


(ii) The input impedance of a length of line having its output end free, is Zj = Z, coth Pi, 
For negligible attenuation this becomes 


Za jLyoot 1 oz . a8. 8. Gs. ws eee, TaD 
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As before, then, the impedance is purely reactive ; Z; is plotted against / in fig. 36. By using a 


length of line less than J we may obtain a negative (capacitive) reactance of any value between 


— ooand 0 while lengths between - and 4 behave inductively. 
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Fic. 36, Cuap. XV.—Reactance of open-circuited line. 


(iii) Lengths of line are often used in this manner in matching an aerial array to a transmission 
line. It is obviously oe as a rule, to use the shortest possible lengths of wire, so that in 
practice a length less than + q —is generally employed. It must be short-circuited if required to act 
inductively, and on open circuit if required to act capacitively. 

Properties of quarter-wave line 
87. The properties of a line exactly ; in length are of particular importance. The input 


impedance of a loss-free a line, terminated by a non-reactive impedance Z,, is given by 


wt s a 
Z1 cos 5 + J Zq sin 3 
CU Om ene 
Zy cos + J Zr sins 
—7 1% ee on ee 
= “977. because cos = O, stn a= 1, 
Zy ; 
= 2 = Ss oe bo : : a : 32 
= FZ. (32) 


This property of the igs is used for matching purposes. Suppose we have a 100 ohm load, fed 
from a 600 ohm line. Then Z, = 100, Z, = 600, and if they are directly connected, reflection will 
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occur at the termination. To avoid this, we may interpose at length of feeder of such a spacing 
that its surge impedance Zm is equal to +/Z, Z; i.e. to 4/100 x 600 = 245 ohms. The 600 chm 


line will then be correctly terminated, for the input impedance of the-4 line, terminated by 


2 2 
100 ohms, is 2 wee 


Z, 100 = 60C ohms. 





Example 


In the instance cited above, calculate the spacing of the Aine in order that Zm = 245ohms, 


if the wire is 18 s.w.g. 
Diameter of 18 s.w.g. wire is -048 inch, i.e. 7 = +024. 


Zy = 276 logy 2 


D245 
lo810 > = 76 = 0-888 


Antilog 0-888 = 7-727 


eae 7-727 
r 
D =7:727 x 024 


= 0-185 inch. 


It is not practicable to space wires as closely as this, except possibly in the case of feeders connected 
to receiving aerials. A possible solution is a multiple-wire transformation feeder. 


Properties of lines of length > 
88. We will now consider the input impedance of a length of line equal to some integral 


multiple of 3, terminated by a non-reactive impedance Z,. Then 


Z, cos aE +72, sin cad 
Zi = Ly (33) 


Zo ie ea Zn 
A A 
Putting baa we see that Zj depends upon whether # is even or odd. If a is odd, 


a = nn = 3n, 5a, etc., and sin nxn =0, cos nx=—1. Hence Zj=Z, X 3 = Z,. The 
0 


magnitude of the voltage at the output terminals is 
Zz, 


V; = yo 
IZ, sin 2 | + Z,; cos an 
A A 
Zr 
=I 
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Thus we have the important result that a length of line equal to an odd multiple of zis a perfect 


unity-ratio transformer, the output P.D. being equal in magnitude to the input voltage, with a 
phase difference of 180°. On the other hand if 7 is even we have sin na = 0, cos un = + 1. Hence 


Zr 
Nee Viz, sin mx + Z, cos nt 
Z: 
=Uz 
= Vi. 
Z,+0 
Also Zi = Zo Z, +0 
= Z, 
Thus, a length of line equal to an even multiple of tis a perfect unity-ratio transformer, the 
input and output P.D.’s being in phase. 


Voltage distribution along a feeder 


89. The voltage distribution along a feeder may be calculated from the formulae given in 
previous paragraphs. Taking a length of feeder terminated by a non-reactive impedance Z; = Zp, 
we may apply equation (13) of paragraph 74. 


52% 
Thus if Vi=V cos (ot + ¢) 
V,=V cos (ot + »— 2s), 


ie. the amplitude of the voltage is the same all along the feeder because we have assumed the 


attenuation to be zero. The phase changes continuously, so that points 3 apart are in opposite 
phase. The input current is S cos (wt +- y) but at a distance x from the input end the current is 
0 


7 cos (ot +9— oe, . Since ammeters and voltmeters do not measure phase difference, such a 
0 
meter will indicate the same R.M.S. current (or voltage) at all points along the line. 


90. We will now consider a general case, in which the feeder is terminated by an impedance 
m Z, where m may have any positive finite value, either integral or fractional. Applying equations 
(23) to (27) of paragraphs 80 eé seg. 


m Zy cosHH (t ~ 2) +5 Zq sin 2%) — 2) 
Wei oe a a 
mZ, cos—~—1 + 52, sin 1 


™m COS ae — x) +5 sina (i — x) 





= Vj (34) 


m cos 234 +4 sin 21 
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We wish to find how V, varies with x, and therefore need consider only the numerator of the 
bracketed portion. This is complex, and its modulus is +«/m*cos?@ +- sin?@ = N(V,), and 


22 


91. The nature of the variation of V,, at different points in the line, can therefore be obtained 
by plotting N(V,) against x. Its maxima and minima may also be obtained by the differential 
calculus. Differentiating N(V,) with respect to 6, and equating to zero, we find that maxima or 
miinnna are given by (1 — m?) sin 6 cos 0 = 0. 


' 
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Fic. 37, Caap. XV.—Location of voltage maxima for values of m greater and less than unity. 


Unless m = 1, sin 6 cos 6 must therefore equal zero, which is the case if @ is any multiple of 


5tadians. Hence the maxima or minima occur when @ =5 


zero, That is, when=* (t — x) =3" or (ij — x) = ny or zero. It follows, therefore, that either 
a maximum or a minimum of voltage will occur at the termination, i.e. where = 4. If m is 
greater than unity it will be a maximum, if m is less than unity, a minimum. At a distance of 
A 
4 
be either as in fig. 37a or fig. 37b, depending on whether m > 1 orm <1. It will be seen that m 
is the ratio of the maximum to the minimum P.D. or vice versa. The current distribution along the 
feeder may be calculated in a similar manner. The resulting curves are very nearly sinusoidal 
but not exactly so, except in the case of short-circuited or free lines, because a terminal load will 
necessarily call for a feed current. The calculated current distribution for a 600 ohm line, for 


x where is any positive integer or 


from the termination, there will be another turning point so that the volt.ge distribution will 


ratios 7 = from 0-1 to 0-9, are given in fig. 38. 


max 
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Measurement of surge impedance 

92. (i) If the operating frequency is sufficiently low, it is possible to determine the surge 
impedence of aline by actual measurement. Let the length of the line be/. The input irapedance 
is first measured, with the receiving end on open circuit ; let this be Z; (f for “‘ free *’). e input 
impedance Z, (c for ‘‘ closed ”) with the receiving end on short-circuit is also found. Then 


Zt = Z, coth Pl 
Z, == Zy tanh Pl 
from paragraphs 78 and 79. 


It follows that 
21 Ze = Zq coth Pl X Z, tanh Ph 


= Z,3 


“. Zy = VLt Le. 


(ii), The following method has also been proposed. On erection, the line is extended for rather 
more than 3 past the proposed terminating point, and is then energized at the intended frequency, 


or a ot adjacent one, in such a manner that stationary waves are set up along the line. The 
wavelength on the line itself is obtained by observation of the minimum current at adjacent 


current nodes by means of an ammeter and transformer (see paragraphs 4 and 128). A ; length 


of line is then removed from the free end and a calibrated variable condenser joined across the 
ends of the line in its place. The capacitance is varied as necessary until the current minima 
appear at the same points as before ; when this is achieved, the capacitance is exactly equivalent 
to the length of line which was removed. Referring to paragraph 79, the impedance of a ; 


length of open loss-free line is 


Zim j2 kt 


= A 
8 
= ~ j%_ cot = 2 
. % 
= jZ5 cot a 
= — jZp. 
Since the capacitance C has exactly the same effect on the line as the impedance Z, it follows 
& 
that ; 
mon Z, 
joc Z 
1 F 
Foc = — JZ, 
1 
or Zo = oe” 


49 
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Radiation due to travelling wave 

93. Although in most forms of aerial the arrangement is such that stationary waves are 
established along the wires, it must not be thought that this is an essential requirement for 
radiation to occur. The fact that radiation can and does occur from wires carrying travelling 
waves is of importance from two points of view. ‘First, in the case of properly terminated feeder 
lires, considerable radiation will occur unless the lines are very close together, i.e. less than about 
0-054. Second, it is possible to design aerial arrays for directional transmission and reception, 
the action depending entirely upon the radiating properties of a long, properly terminated wire. 
The directivity of such an aerial for receiving purposes depends upon the reciprocal properties 
mentioned in paragraph 3. 


94. If a long straight wire is situated in free space and carries a travelling current wave, the 
radiation field set up by the current is easily calculated. Referring to fig. 39 consider a wire of 


length 2 and let the current at an origin O at the mid-point of the length be I = I « j ay Ata 


Direction of 
wae ag 





Fic. 39, Cuap. XV.—Wire carrying travelling wave. 


point P, at a distance r (> > J) from the origin, and at an angle @ to the perpendicular through O, 
the field dy, due to the current in a short length dx of conductor closely adjacent to O, may be 
found by treating the length dv as a hertzian doublet, giving 
nan 2n 
(ot+i— Sr rn 
iyi ea waesetal a 8 ) rere ee (3B) 


Consider another element of length dx at a distance x from the origin. Since the wire carries a 
travelling wave, the current I, in this element will have the same amplitude as at the origin, but 
will be out of phase with it. If % is measured in the direction of propagation along the wire, I, 


lags on I, by 2 ; x radians. Also, the point P is distant (ry — x sin 6) from the element, and the 
field due to the latter will be 


[ot + 3-2 —ssine)| 


»[2 


dy = = cos Odx x I,e 


a 2n 22 
60 : 3 ot+ 7-2) j—xsing 
se eens aR pet ee -+ (36) 


= Acos 66? dx De ae «. (37) 


where, for brevity, A= a Te 
The total field set up by the whole length of conductor is obtained by integrating between the 


limits x = +5and z= ~5 giving 


A cos 6 [. iz (sin O—1) oie (in | 
5 Zisin 6 — 1) 


. AAcos 6 - (al, 4 
= I Sx (sin 0 — 1) xX 2 sin {5 (sin 6— of “8 we (38) 


Polar diagrams 


95. Neglecting the factors —j and A for the present, the field varies with the angle @ in 
accordance with the equation 


f (0) = neo [ 2 tein 6 — » |, 


and this is more compactly expressed in terms of the angle y = > 6 which is the angle of the 
direction 7 with reference to the axis of the wire. Then 


= cot—-st 2a sint | 
f(y) = cot sin [ 7 sins |: 


The total instantaneous field is therefore 


x 2x 
_ 02 (+ 3-2) JA yp. 2nl . 3] 
y= 7 a1 é — 7,008 5 sim | > sin 2 


= = I le aa) {cor sin [2 sint¥ |} .- - (39) 


It is interesting to note that this field lags by 3 radians on that which would be produced by a 


stationary wave in the same wire. The portion enclosed in curved brackets, that is, f(y), is plotted 
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in fig. 40, sheets 1 and 2, for various values of / up to 44. It is seen that the length of wire has 
an influence upon the magnitude of the maximum radius vector and also upon the angle of the 
main lobe with reference to the axis of the wire. These are collected and shown graphically in 
fig. 41. 


Radiation from straight wire carrying [raveiling wave 


70 (@) Curve showing angle of main lobe 
(b) Curve showing length of radius af maximum 
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Fig. 41, Cuap. XV.—Radiation due to travelling wave. 


96. It is of interest to refer to the particular case when / == =. The R.M.S. field is then 


4 

z 
60 py. - oy 

Py ya) = > J cot 5 Sim ( sin 3) 


As previously shown, a dipole gives a field 


cos ( = sin 
: 60 (3 ?) 
I (dipole) = = I ee 


which is equal to = Iwheng=0. Fora length/ = ; the maximum value of f(y) occurs when 


y = 65°. This value of f(y) is nearly 1-25, so that a ; length of conductor carrying a travelling 


wave sets up a field 25 per cent. greater than a dipole carrying the same current. In the former 
case the current is of course the same at all points in the line, whereas in the dipole the current 
referred to is that at the mid-point. 


Application to radiation from transmission line 


97. Care must be taken when applying the above results to transmission lines. Let us suppose 
a twin wire transmission line to have such small separation that the two wires may be regarded 
as coincident in space. Each wire hasa current I and carries a travelling wave ; the polar diagram 
will thus be the algebraic sum of those corresponding to the respective waves. The currents in 
the two wires are In opposite directions but the wave direction is the same. Hence the two 
diagrams lie upon each other but are of opposite sign, and the feeder is shown to be non-radiative. 
If, however, the wires are energized in such a manner that both the wave direction and the 
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instantaneous current are reversed in direction, the polar diagram is the sum of two diagrams 
appropriate to the length of conductor, one of which is turned upside down and so placed that 


the two origins coincide. This is easily seen by tracing the diagram for J = ; (fig. 40) on tracing 


paper, turning it about the origin through 90°, and then adding the polar radii of the tracing and 
the original diagram. The result is found to be identical in shape with fig. 6, but has a maximum 
radius of two units. This is not surprising since fig. 6 is by hypothesis the polar diagram of a 
conductor carrying one half of a stationary wave formed by reflection at its open ends, the loop 
current being 27. By suitable manipulation, then, the travelling wave diagrams may be used to 
determine the polar diagrams of conductors carrying stationary waves. 


98. Reverting to the case of a single wire carrying a travelling wave it is obvious that, in 
free space, tle polar diagram in the plane perpendicular to the axis of the wire is a circle, i.e. the 
wire radiates uniformly in all directions. The solid polar diagram is therefore obtained by rotating 
the axial diagram about the wire. It follows that if we have two parallel wires carrying travelling 
waves, the polar diagram of the two is obtained by multiplying the axial diagram by the 
appropriate Grating Factor. Ina twin wire transmission line carrying equal and opposite currents, 
the grating factor is given by row E of fig. 8. These diagrams are however of little practical use, 


for the present purpose, because transmission line spacing is usually much less than > the smallest 
spacing given. For closer spacing, however, the grating factor diagram closely approximates to 


two circles in contact at the origin; as the Grating Factoris 2 cos (90 _ ee cos 0), the diameter 


of this circle is easily seen to be 2 sin = . For example, if < = 0:05, sd =9°, 2sn9 = 


0+3128 which is the diameter of each circle. It will be seen that for this spacing there is quite 
appreciable radiation, but this is greatly reduced as the spacing is decreased. 


Effect of unbalanced currents in transmission line 
A 
50 


is of more importance than the actual spacing. By methods already used it is easily shown that 
if the currents are I,, J, and I, = M [BI a the field at a radius ry and angle y is approximately 


99. When the spacing is very small, i.e. of the order of =, the effect of unbalanced currents 


r= © Fv) I, V1 + M? + 2M cos 8B. 


Thus, if : is very small, and 8 = 180°, the Grating Factor diagram becomes a circle of diameter 
1—M. 


Effect of proximity of ground 


100. So far the presence of the ground below the feeder line has been neglected. If perfect 
conductivity is assumed, the image of the feeder must be considered to carry a wave travelling 
in the same direction as in the feeder, but with the instantaneous current in the opposite direction 
at all points. The field due to the feeder must be therefore multiplied by the Vertical 
Distribution Factor appropriate to a horizontal dipole at a distance above ground equal to that 
of the feeder. 
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Properties of twin wire and concentric feeders 

101. In order that the transmission line theory may hold, it is necessary that the current 
at each point in one of a pair of twin wires shall be equal in magnitude to the current at the 
corresponding point in the other. Now each wire has a capacitance with respect to earth, and 
there is also a capacitance between the two wires. The line currents at corresponding points 
can only be of equal magnitude if all corresponding points have equal and opposite voltages 
with respect to earth, and the currents, although equal in magnitude, are then exactly 180° out 
of phase. Under these conditions the line is said to be balanced with respect to earth.: Ina 
properly terminated and balanced line, the power losses are almost entirely due to the ohmic 
resistance, and the efficiency of transmission fairly high. As an approximation, the efficiency 


may be taken as (100 _ ?) per cent., / being the length of the line. A little reflection will show 


that although the line itself may be balanced, the circuit as a whole cannot be so, unless the 
input and output impedances are also symmetrical with respect to earth. Thus, a horizontal 
dipole (fig. 42a) is a suitable load for a twin wire feeder, but an earthed aerial (fig. 42b) is not. 
If it is necessary to feed the latter by means of a twin wire feeder, a coupled circuit may be used, 
as in fig. 42c. It may be necessary to place an electro-static screen between the two coils as 
shown. As an alternative the circuit of fig. 42d is suggested. Here the electrical centre of the 


(@) Dipole forming perfectly \ (b) Earthed: aerial forming 


balanced load entirely unbalanced load 
Balanced and unbalanced loads on [win wire feeder 
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(e) Unbalanced load on concentric feeder 
Fic. 42, Cuap. XV.—Balanced and unbalanced loads. 
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coil is earthed, and the feeders are tapped in at electrically equidistant points on each side of 
earth. It must be noted that since the aerial is connected to one end of the coil, the capacitance 
to earth of its two ends may be very different, and the electrical and geometrical centres are not 
usually coincident. Similar considerations apply to the input end of the feeder. Although it is 
possible to transmit power along an unbalanced line (for example, as in fig. 42b) it is found that 
standing waves are set up, with maxima and minima of different values and at non-corresponding 
points in the two wires. The efficiency of transmission is then very low and, in addition, it is 
impossible to predict, even approximately, the behaviour of an unbalanced line. 


102. In a concentric feeder there is practically no external field, because the currents in the 
outer conductor are confined to a very thin layer on the inner surface, and the outer portions 
act merely as a screen. The outer conductor may, therefore, be earthed without affecting the 
electrical characteristics as a transmission line. It follows, therefore, that an earthed aerial may 
be fed by means of a concentric feeder as in fig. 42e. On the other hand, if it is required to feed a 
balanced load from a concentric feeder, some form of coupling device must be employed. This is 
exactly opposite to the conditions governing the use of twin wire feeders. 


Methods of balancing the concentric feeder 


103. Asit is often necessary to feed a balanced aerial or aerial array by means of a concentric 
feeder, two methods of doing so will be described. The first is very simple and deperids upon the 


fact that a length sof transmission line acts as a perfect 1/1 transformer (with a phase reversal 


of 180°). Referring to fig. 43a, suppose T,, T, ‘to be the input terminals and T;, T, the output 


terminals of a section of feeder 3 in length. If an impedance Z, is connected across T,, T,, ‘and 


a P.D. V; exists at T,, T,, the voltage across Z; at T;, T,, willke — V,;. In addition, the impedance 
of the line, as measured at the terminals T,, T,, with the load Z, so connected, will be Z, ohms. 
The load so connected is, however, completely unbalanced. Now suppose that at the end of a 


transmission line, we measure backwards towards the input end a distance equal to , and bring 


out a suitably insulated connection from the inner conductor, as shown in fig. 43b. The terminals 
T, and T, are then at equal and opposite potentials with respect to earth, and are suitable for 





Fic, 43, Cuar. XV.—Balanced output from concentric feeder—first method. 
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feeding a balanced load. Since, however, T; and T, are usually required to be in proximity it is 
convenient to fold the H length of cable as in fig. 43c. This will probably affect the velocity of 


the wave along this portion and it may be necessary to determine the exact length by trial and 
error, 

104. The effective impedance of the load, when connected to the output terminals, is only ] 
This may be seen from the following considerations. Since the actual impedance between Ts 


and T, is Z,, and it is balanced with respect to earth, its centre point is at or near earth potential. 
The outer conductor is-also at or near earth potential, so that between T; and earth we have an 


impedance of 2 ohms and an impedance of = ohms between T, and earth. But the latter 


impedance may equally be considered to be connected between T; and earth, from the argument 
in the preceding paragraph, and therefore the transmission line must be considered as being 


terminated at T,, by two impedances in parallel, each of . ohms, i.e. by . ohms. 


105. The second method is as follows. A length / of copper tube A B of the same external 
diameter as the outer conductor of the feeder, is placed parallel to the’end of the transmission 
line, and is electrically connected to the latter at A as in fig. 44a. The inner conductor of the 


1 No earth lo 
t righ! of this line 





Fic. 44, Cuar. XV.—Balanced output from concentric feeder—second method. 


transmission line is connected to the added tube at B and the balanced output is then taken from 
the terminals T, T,, which are connected to the external conductor of the line and the added 
conductor respectively. It must be noted that the length / of both these conductors must be 
insulated from and preferably symmetrically disposed with respect to earth. The explanation 
of the operation of this device is simple, but rather more difficult to visualize than that previously 
described. Suppose that at the input end we apply a voltage V;, it is possible to find an equivalent 
voltage V;’ and impedance Z’ which, when connected between the terminals T,’, T,, will cause the 
same P.D. at these terminals and will deliver the same current to the load. Now the point T,’ 
has (practically) zero capacitance to earth because it is entirely shielded by the outer conductor. 
It may therefore, as a preliminary, be considered as an entirely isolated point connected to T, 
by a generator of voltage V;' and an impedance Z’ in series, neither of which possess capacitance 
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with respect to earth (fig. 44b). If now the extra length of conductor is added as in fig. 44c, and 
the terminal T; connected to the point B, it is obvious that the output impedance is symmetrical 
with respect to earth. The inner conductor may therefore be connected to T; as in the dotted 
line. We have, however, added, at the points Tj T, an additional parallel impedance due to the 
short transmission line formed by the two parallel tubes. Denoting this by Z,, it has already been 


shown that Z, = 7 Z,' tan 2, where Z,'is the surge impedance of the length / of parallel tube. 


lil = ; Z, becomes infinite, while if 1 = > Z,is zero. On either side of : Z, is either capacitive 


or inductive, hence by suitable choice of J an effective reactance of any desired value may be 
placed in parallel with the actual load. The resistance of the load may be matched to the surge 
impedance of the feeder by choosing suitable locations for the’terminals Tj, T,; in fig. 44d, a 
5 dipole is fed in this way, the output terminals being located a short distance from the ends of 


the parallel tubes. 


Comparison of twin-wire and concentric lines 
106. In practice, both twin-wires and concentric feeders are used according to local conditions. 


It is not possible to give any definite rules which will govern the adoption of either type. The 


following summary of their relative advantages and disadvantages should be taken into account 
in any decision. ' 


(i) Type of load 

(a) Twin feeders are inherently balanced and are suitable for any type of load consisting of 
an arrangement of dipoles. If the load is not symmetrical with respect to earth, some form of 
coupling device must be adopted. 


(0) Concentric feeders are inherently unbalanced and are suitable for unbalanced loads 


such as earthed aerials. If the load is symmetrical with respect to earth some form of coupling 
device must be adopted. 


(ii) Constructional 

(a) Twin feeders are cheap to construct and repair. In the field it is even possible to erect 
a workable line from field telegraph poles and improvised insulators such as glass bottles, although 
of course a high transmission efficiency cannot be expected. On the other hand, since a twin-wire 
line should be several feet above the ground, it is difficult to adopt this type where the transmitter 
or receiver is installed underground. 


{o) Concentric feeders are expensive to construct, difficult to repair in the event of a 


mechanical failure, and are impossible to improvise. They may, however, be buried and led to 
an underground station. 


{iii) Convenience 


(2) Twin-wire feeders occupy a considerable space, particularly where a large number of 
aerials are energized from transmitters in the same building, because they have an external field, 
and unless different lines are well apart they will affect each other. 


(5) Concentric feeders are very compact and may be placed in proximity without mutual 
interaction. 


(iv) Breakdown voltage 


(2) The breakdown voltage between twin wires of suitable spacing is very high. Flash over 


is not likely to occur with properly matched and balanced loads, at any rate with the power 
required in service transmitters. 
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(6) With concentric feeders, the spacing between conductors is comparatively small and 
they are more likely to flash over. It is therefore essential, from this point of view alone, to 
ensure that no standing waves exist in the feeder. 


(v) Transmission losses 

For the powers used in the service, i.e. up to a few kilowatts, there is probably little to choose 
between the two types, although accurate figures are not available. For very high power (e.g. 
500 kW.) concentric feeders may be better. 


(vi) Radiation and pick-up 

{a) The power radiated by a correctly matched twin-wire feeder is not large. In reception 
the pick-up is correspondingly small, but is often difficult to eliminate completely. 

(b) With concentric feeders; radiation and pick-up are rey non-existent. For special 
purposes where freedom from pick-up is absolutely essential, e.g. a remote D/F system, 
concentric feeders must be employed. Again, if it is proposed to use a very high frequency 
transmitter in an aeroplane, and a feeder line is necessary, the concentric type is almost 
compulsory. 


MATCHING DEVICES 
Necessity for matching 
107. (i) It will be appreciated from the foregoing that in order to convey the greatest possible 
amount of power from a transmitter to an aerial system by means of a feeder line, the input 
impedance of the feeder must be matched to the output impedance of the transmitter, and the 
input impedance of the aerial must be matched to the surge impedance of the feeder. At the 


Arm ey 


aa 
2 





Fic. 45, Cuap, XV.—Example of mis-matching. 


transmitter end, the suitable matching devices are usually incorporated in the design of the 
transmitter and need no further comment. The matching of aerial to feeder must often be dealt 
with by the personnel responsible for bringing the station into operation, especially on active 
service. Unless this matching is fairly close, the efficiency of the station may be very low. As 
an example of what must be avoided if possible, ais the arrangement shown in fig. 45a. This is 


fairly satisfactory if the feeders are; electrically in length, as explained in Chapter VII. If, 
however, a feeder of indefinite length is used, a my physical consideration will show that the 
arrangement is far from efficient. If it is considered as 2 aerial connected to one side of a 


2 


transmission line, the aerial has an input resistance of some 3,000 ohms, while the feeder will have 
a surge impedance of the order of 600 ohms. On the other hand, we may assume that the feeder 
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is effectively terminated at a point + from the aerial connection. In fig. 45b the final Hlength of 


feeder has been splayed out in order to show the current distribution on this assumption. It is 
now seen that the arrangement is equivalent to a A aerial fed at a current loop, and as the aerial 


is so folded that a length of-is non-radiative, its input resistance is of the order of 80 to 100 ohms 


only. Regarding the arrangement in either of these ways it is seen that the ratio . ( or 22 ) is of 
0 r 


the order of 5. Although it is rarely possible to obtain a perfect match (3 = 1), the aim should 
be to attain this within 25 per cent. 7 


(ii) Since a well-designed radio-frequency feeder is practically loss-free, and its surge 
impedance is to all intents and purposes purely resistive, stationary waves will only be suppressed 
if the termination is also purely resistive. If the input impedance of the aerial has a reactive 
component, this must be balanced out by incorporating an equal and opposite reactance in the 
termination. 


Limitations of R.F. transformer as matching device 


108. At first sight the problem of achieving an approximate match between the feeder and 
the aerial system would appear to be comparatively simple, merely involving the design of a 
suitable radio-frequency transformer. In practice, however, it is very difficult to obtain a 
practical solution by this method. This would present little difficulty if it were practicable in 
a transformer of this kind to achieve a coupling factor approaching unity, but actually it is 
rarely possible for it to exceed 0-5. . This is due to the necessity for well spacing the coils, in order 
to avoid capacitance coupling and to permit the development of high voltage across the input and 
output terminals without insulation breakdown. It is highly desirable that, looking into the 
input terminals of the matching device, the load shall be non-reactive. If this is not so the power 
factor of the load will be less than unity and, for a given input to the aerial, the line current 
must be greater than with a non-reactive load. Since the line cannot have zero resistance, this 
must lead to power loss in the feeder and to low efficiency. Further, the surge impedance of a 
radio-frequency line is practically non-reactive and should, therefore, be terminated by a purely 
resistive load. It is possible to bring the power factor to unity by the introduction of a suitable 
condenser or condensers in addition to the transformer, but the design of such condensers is again 
beset with difficulty. They must be located near the aerial and, therefore, in weatherproof 
casing, and yet must be very highly insulated from earth. In some instances, the capacitance 
may be only abovt 100uuF and yet the plate area must be sufficient to carry the full feed current 
without overleating. In addition, consideration of breakdown voltage may necessitate a large 
spacing althovgh the external field must be negligible. The two latter requirements lead to a 
very bulky and extremely expensive condenser. Unless a transformer is absolutely essential 
it is customary io perform the matching by means of an electrical network consisting of 
arrangernen’s c‘ impedances. These impedances often take the form of suitable lengths of 
transmission line. 


Principle o: matching network 


199. In dealing «vith matching by means of electrical networks, we shall assume that the 
aerial itself at its input terminals, offers resistance only. This resistance will be denoted by R,. 
The line wiil have a surge impedance Z,, which may be taken to be purely resistive and denoted 
by R,. The resistances R, and R, being unequal, we require to insert some matching device 
between R, and #,. Tais will be some arrangement of reactances which must be of the lowest 
possible resistance. Before dealing with some of the various possible arrangements consider 
the matching unit shown in fig. 46, in which the exact arrangement of the apparatus is unknown. 
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Fic. 46, Caap. XV.—Insertion of matching network, 


The requirements are that if the resistance R, is connected across the terminals T,, T,, the 
impedance, measured at the terminals T,, T,, is Ry. On the other hand, if a resistance R, is 
connected to T,, T,, and the impedance measured at T;, T,, it must be equal to R,. This reciprocal 


relation is the essential property of any matching network, and is true if the latter consists of 
reactances only. 


L unit 
110. The simplest possible arrangement is the ‘‘ L unit ” which consists of two reactances 
jA and 7B ohms. If R, is greater than Ro, say R, = "Ro, m > 1, the arrangement is as shown 


in fig. 47a, whereas if R, > R,, say Ry = "Rg, the arrangement will be as shown in fig. 47b. 
Taking the former case, the input impedance will be 


: BR 
fio fA PE tae ee (0a) 
., , JBRs (Rs — 7B 
= 74 +P RT a8, ee ee (40b) 
BtR .( BR? 
= gin ti (gent 4) we we ee (400) 












e 
c. > 
< 
> . 
~ 
« -. 
~~ 2? 
* <2 
SR, S 
>> VO 2 44 
oF ¢. 
<< “s, 
_” <2? 
* 
<I, - 
a « 
< é.. 
1 > 


(b) By < Ry 


Fic. 47, Cuap. XV.—L-type matching units. 
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We require Z; to be equal to Rp, i.e. purely resistive, and the imaginary part must vanish, i.e. 
BR,? 
A+ pay 0 bs 5 i on a +» (40d) 
B'R 
Ro = pay pp oe 6 ee oe oe oe (40e) 
from the above equation? 
R, (R22 + B*) = BR, 
B (Ra — R,) = Ry Ri? 
Bo Ra? Re n*® R, 3 








BY = FR God Re 
B= om 7 Ro <a es $4 as .. (40f) 
because Ry = ny. 
Also 
BR,?* 
A a R 2 a Ba 
Inserting the above value of B, 
7 mR, x n°R,? 
Azx=+ hn 
n?® Ro? a { Ro” 
= + /n—1 = 1 Ro. ee oe - (40g) 


Thus the series and shunt reactances must be of opposite si sign; if A is inductive B iat be 
capacitive and vice vérsa. It willalso be observed that 4B =— 1R,?=— R,Ry 
Example.—If R, = 3,000 ohms, and R, = 600 ohms, » = 5, 4/n — 1 = 2 
*- A = + 2Ry = + 1,200 ohms. 
“AB =—R Ry = 3,000 x 600 


— 3,000 x 600 
2 eT 
== -+ 1,500 ohms. 
If f =: 6 Mc/s, and we decide that A is to be inductive, say wZ ohms, 
ol = + 1,200 
1,200 5 
b= 52x 6 x 1m bemmes 
= 31:‘8uH 


and B will be capacitive, say — an ohms. 


8 
— <= — 1,500 


1 
C= OFX OK 10K 1500 td 
== 16°67 puF 
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111. In the second case, Ry > R, or Ry = R, (fig. 47b), and the input admittance will be 











1 1 1 
ES ihe np ee 41 
Z jBY Rt jd ae) 
1 R,—jA 
= gt it ee (41b) 
Again, + must be equal to + and its imaginary part must vanish, i.e. 
t 0 
ee om 
i co (Ate) 
and —, — j53->--—7, = 0 
jB R,? + A? 
Hence 
2 2 
Rae tA (41d) 
A? = RoR, _ R,? 
Substituting R, = it 
n-—1 
A? = nt R,? 
A=+ ye—t R, (4le) 
and 
1 _, A 
er 
R,2 + A® 
sor aac” eas 
Inserting the above value of A, 
_ _o 
B= F aa (4tf) 
As before, A and B are of opposite sign and 
AB = —R,R, 


Example.—lf{ R, == 120 ohms and R, = 600 ohms, 2 = 5 


B = +-¥0 — = 300 ohms 


A= RX 2 = +20 ohms. 
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Let A = wL, B= — 1, = 2n xX 6X 10, 
aC 
240 
Dem sac gat 
= 6-37 nH. 
1 
— se = — 300 
10° 
C= 0 xan x oF 
= 88°5 uF. 
Symmetrical T and 0 units 


112. Having shown the method of deriving the matching conditions in two of the simplest 
cases, we may now describe briefly certain other arrangements. Fig. 48a shows the symmetrical 
T, and fig. 48b the symmetrical 11 networks. In each case we have three reactances each having 
a magnitude of A ohms. The sign of each of the series reactances is the same, but opposite to the 


+ JA + 7A 


aj 


(a) Symmetric T unit 
+ JA 





(b) Symmetric TT uni! 


Fic. 48, Caar. XV.—Symmetric matching units. 
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sign of the corresponding parallel reactance. Such a network is equivalent electrically to a 
A ‘ . : : 
z length of transmission line of surge impedance A ohms. Hence the required reactance is 


immediately found by the relation A = «/R, Ry. 


Unsymmetrical T and 1 units 

113. These are shown in fig. 49a and fig. 49b respectively. In each case we have three re- 
actances A, B,C. Let R, = ~R,, where may be greater or less than unity. Then in the T unit 
if A = aR,, B = bR,, C = cR,, the numerics a, band care interdependent. Ifa suitable value is 
selected for C and therefore for c. 


In choosing the value for c, therefore, it is essential to make it greater than «/n. Whence = +/n 
the circuit becomes symmetrical. In the unsymmetric II unit, we have A = @aR,, B = bR,, 





(b) Unsymmeiric TT unif 


Fic. 49, Cuap. XV.—Unsymmetric matching units. 
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C = cR, as before. If the value of B is suitably selected, then, the values of a and c are related to} 
as follows. 


ade es eo a ee 
— n+ /n — 6 

b 
CTS 
Li <ln— Bs 


ie. if 6 = 4/n the network becomes symmetrical. Hence 6 must be less than 4/n. 


T — 00 network 
114. This is shown in fig. 50. It possesses the following important property. If the reactances 
A, B,C, D are so chosen that A + B+C=0, and? 2 = — n, so that D is of opposite sign 


to A, and B to C, the network is equivalent to an ideal transformer of turns ratio ». Thus if an 





Te 


Fic. 50, Cuap. XV.—T — TI network. 


aerial of resistance R, is connected to the terminals T,, T,, the input impedance at T, T, is *R,. 
To match the aerial to the line therefore, we must make n*R, = Rg, or » = Ri 2. 
A 
Annulment of capacitive reactance of load 
115. If an aerial is connected to a feeder line in such a manner that a current node exists 


at a point in the aerial within a distance oft from the junction of line and aerial, the latter 


offers capacitive reactance as well as resistance and can be represented by an impedance 


R, + 7a¢ ohms, or by an admittance G ++ 7B, ohias, where 


Ga OR 
1+ w?C?2R,2 
B aC 


om" T+ w*CPR,? 


= oC’, 
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where C’ is the effective shunt capacitance. Thus we may annul the reactance of the aerial by 


eta : : 1 : : : 1 
connecting, in series, an inductance L = aI or, in parallel, an inductive susceptance —, , where 
@ 


ak 
1 iy pap es oC 
a) OY TP errs 
, _ 14+ aC? RY? 
or L’ = a 
1 2 
moe Rs 


116. If the matching is performed by means of an L, 1 or T network, there is no necessity to 
add a physical inductance in this manner, for the actual capacitance C may be considered to form 
part of the matching network, the constants of the latter being adjusted accordingly. 


Example.—Suppose the aerial to be terminated at a point such that at 6 Mc/s its impedance is 
100 — 7 25 ohms. 


1 
at = 25 
1 
C = Xx 10 x we ad 
= 106upF. 
To annul this we may use a series inductance 
25 ‘ 
L = x6 x Ios henries 
= 0-66nH. 
The equivalent shunt capacitance is pcg: = C! 
C= 106 X 10718 
1+ (Qn x 10° x 106 x 1077 x 100)" 
_ 108 
1-16 
= 91-SyuuF. 
and this may be annulled by a shunt inductance 
L'= 1-16 
(2% x 6 x 10%* x 106 x 1071? 
= 7yH. 


Annulment of inductive reactance of load 
117. If the aerial is so connected that a current loop exists in it, within a distance of 


from the feeding point, the aerial offers inductive reactance and its impedance is R, + jwZ ohms. 
Its admittance is G — 7B, where 
R, 


G = RIT oir 


oL 


Bu = RTT ofLt. 
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Thus by connecting a capacitance C in series with the aerial, its inductive reactance may be 
annulled. The value of C is obviously _ Alternatively a capacitance C’ may be connected in 
parallel, its value being given by 


Cc’ 





Again, instead of adding a physical component to the aerial itself it is possible to insert the 
required reactance in the last member of the matching network. Thus, no matter at what point 


an aerial is terminated it is always possible to ensure that its input impedance is purely resistive 
and suitable for matching to a non-reactive line. 


Quarter-wave matching 
118. We may now explain the theory of quarter-wave matching more thoroughly. Suppose 

a transmission line to have a surge impedance of Z, ohms and to be ultimately terminated by an 
impedance Z, = "Z,. It is therefore necessary to insert some matching device between the line 
and the load. A section of line i long, of surge impedance Z,’, terminated by an impedance Z,, 
(20')* 
Zz: 





“\3 ad 
has an input impedance Z, = If Z; ='nZo, 4 Gay and if Z,’ = «/n Zp, 
0 


Z, = Zo _ Gal" _ 7 







Terminat 
load = 
Zo 
@< i) 


Twin wire transmission‘line. 
Surge impedance J wivZ, 


Twin wire 
transmission line 


surge impedance =Z, 


(a) 
A B C 








‘eeinn Twin wire 
tay Surge ee fransmission line Terminal 
Z' =Z, of surge impedance > load = 
0 la Z nd, 
7 0 
Twin wire (w>1) 


fransmission line 
surge impedance *Zp 






(b) 


Fic. 51, Cuap. XV.—Quarter-wave matching. 
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Thus, if a4 length of line, of surge impedance Z,’ = 4/n Z,, is inserted between the actual line 


and the load proper, the line is terminated by an impedance equal to its surge impedance, which 
is what is required. 


119. If » is less than unity, Z,)’ must be less than Z,, and this may be achieved simply by 
reducing the spacing of the line over the final i length, as shown in fig. 51a. In effect this last 


section is a part of the aerial system in that it carries a stationary wave, whereas in the line 
proper stationary waves should be entirely suppressed. If # is greater than unity, this method of 
matching would entail an increase in the spacing, and consequently to increased radiation from 
the litte in transmission, and greater pick-up in reception. It is then necessary to adopt an 
artifice, and arrange the feeder as in fig. 51b. The input impedance of the section B C is 


Ze. = 2s, and we are back to the original problem (n<1). If the surge impedance of the 
9 





2 
section A B is Z,’ the input impedance of this section is ay inp and we require this to be equal 
to Zg, i.e. a 
* Zo ) ‘na Z 
: Zz 
Zo = -2. 
a % 


If these conditions are achieved, the line will be matched at the point A, and the portion A C 
becomes in effect a part of the aerial, carrying a 5 portion of a standing wave. 


Example.—A load of (a) 120 obms, (3) 3,000 ohms is to be matched to a 600 ohm line. Find 
the required conditions 


(a) Here Z, = 120, = 2Zy, Z, = 600, 5 = ; We therefore require to insert al section, of 


surge impedance Z,’ == o 52 = ni == 268 ohms. 


(5) Here Z, = 3,000, Z, = 600, » = 5, and the line is arranged as in fig. 51b. The surge 
im ce of the part B C is equal to that of the line proper, namely, 600 ohms. The portion A B 
will, however, be of such a spacing that its surge impedance is 268 ohms. 


Loop matching 

120. If a pair of transmission lines is incorrectly terminated, the standing waves in the line 
may be as shown in fig. 52. Then at a current minimum, e.g. at A, the input impedance, looking 
towards Z, is purely resistive, say r ohms, and 7 is less than Z,. At acurrent maximum, e.g. at B, 


. 
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Fic. 52, Cuap. XV.—Impedance at various points in transmission line. 
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the input impedance is purely resistive, say R ohms, where R is greater than Zy, R and r being 
related by the equation rR = ae: At any intermediate point, e.g. at X, the input admittance is 





complex, say G + jB = 7 = je and it is possible to match the line up to the point X 


ey by connecting a susceptance of — 7B ohms so that the line becomes non-reactive 
at the point X 


121. It has already been shown that the input impedance of the section of line of length J, 


between X and Z,, is 
Z=Z Z, cos Bl + 4Z, sin Bl 
: ° Zqcos Bl + jaz sin Bh 


and its admittance is 
Z, cos pl + jZ, sin pl 
Z, °* Ze(dzcos Bl + jZ, sin Bly 
Rationalizing the denominator 
y.= 1 2,Z, (cos* pl + sin* Bl) + 7 (2,2 — Zo%) sin Bl cos Bl (42) 
aa Z;:* cos® fl + Z,5 ssn* fb * 


If the matching is to be achieved by the addition of a purely susceptive device, the real part of the 
admittance must be equal to - 


i.e. 


f= 


2.25 
-Z22 7? cos* Bl + Z,? sin® Bl 


Zz: 
= Zz, COs Bl + Z,? sin® BL ae ee oe ee (43) 


or 


N- 3 


If Z,; = nZ, we have 
Jy nZo 
Za  #*Z,* cos* Bi +- Z,* sin® pl 
1 
n #* cos* Bl + sin® Br ee ee oe oe ae oe (44} 
To solve this we observe that if tan*6 = m, sin*9 = m cos*@ and m sin®6 + sin®@ = m* cos*@ + 
sin*@, 
So that if s* cos® BJ + sin? fl =n 
n sin® Bi + sin? Bf = n 


toed, 


*, sin® pl = —— 
oe e+ 
i an we ae ea se os .. (48) 
2 = 
cos* pl a+i 
tan® pl = 2 


It follows that there is a value of #/ in every quadrant of radians which will meet the required 
condition. If i’ is “he lowest value of / which will do this, the above equation may be written 


= = +’, where m is a positive integer. 


Fic, 53, Caap, XV.—Physical meaning of J = > $V. 
This result may be translated into a physical picture of the feeder, fig. 53, in which A, B, C, D, 
etc., are possible positions for the matching impedance. 
122. We must now consider the effect of the value of m. If m is less than unity, sin® pl’ 
(= ati) must be less than 3. Then, sém fl’ is less than -707 and fi’ less than i Since 


g= a6 | VF means that /’ must be less than z . There will be a current maximum at the 
end of the line, and /’ must be within the shaded areas of fig. 54a, i.e. if m is less than unity, the 
ri 
8 


added susceptance must be applied within a distance of = from a point of maximum current. 





4 , 
foes 
4 
(b) > 1, current minimum al Z- 
Fic. 54, Cap. XV.—Positions of matching susceptance 
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If » is greater than unity, sé 6l’ must be greater than -707 and the value of fl’ must be between 


Gand 3 . Hence /’ must be between and 4 . The end of the line is a current minimum and 1’ 


must be within the shaded areas of fig. 54b, i.e. if # is greater than unity the matching susceptance 
must be applied within 3 of acurrent maximum as before. Thus we do not need to know whether 
Z, is greater or less than Z,, provided that we measure /’ from a current maximum. It has already 


been shown that the ratio Tat ig equal either to or 4, and as it does not matter whether # is 


greater or less than unity, the practical method is to measure fat-and call this ratio 1. 
Substituting this value in equation (45) will give a value for sin* 6/ and therefore for /, fixing the 
possible positions at which a matching susceptance must be applied, It will be seen that there is 
a choice of positions. Before dealing with these, we may find the value of the matching 
susceptance By. This must be equal in magnitude but of opposite sign to the imaginary part 
of equation 42, : : : 
ie jBy = — f Ze — Fal sin eos oF 

Zy Z,* cos* pl + Z,? sin? Bl 


2 
1 [@ —_ 1| sin Bl cos pl 





By = 
Z 2 
: (5) cos® Bl +- sin® Bl 
_ __ 1 (m* —1) sin Bl cos pl 
~ — Za ® cos? Bl + sin? Bl 
_ 1 (1 — n°) sin Bl cos pl 46 
Zo m* cos* Bl + sin® pl’ PO Ane - a A) 
since we need only consider the case when n<1. Now stn fl cos pl = sete and sin 2 Bl may be 


either positive or negative. If 7 = 1’, 2 pl cannot exceed-5 and the sign of sim 2 Bi will be positive. 


This also applies if / =: ma +- 1’. Under these circumstances By will be a positive, i.e. capacitive 


susceptance. If, however, | = ma — Ll’, By becomes negative, corresponding to an inductive 
susceptance. 


123. If the matching reactance is placed on the iriput side of a current maximum, therefore, 
it must be capacitive, while if placed on the opposite side it must be inductive. This is shown 
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diagrammatically in fig. 55. The magnitude of the matching susceptance will now be found. 
From equation (46), 
1 (1 — n*) sin Bl cos pt 


=Z, n*cos* Bl + sin? pl 


and from equation (45), sin® Bi = cos® pl = 4 


Bu 


* 
a+ 


— n) 


1 
rei yard 


eS 
" 
a(n 1 +5%)) 
which simplifies to 
l—n 
B,=-—=—~—SC is. Se ae 3 ss ae et .. (47) 
a Vn Zy 
For example, if s = 0-16, Z, = 600 ohms, By = 10:16 _ _ 0-005 siemens (mho). At 
0-16 x 600 


a frequency of 2 Mc/s (w = 4x x 10%), By = oC or = 


Suppose we decide to add capacitance, 
0-0035 00035 _, is 





c= o 42x 10° 
= 278 puF. 
If we decide to add inductance, 
t= 3003 @ 


1 
~ “0-0035 x 4x x 108 
== 22°8 uH. 
124. In practice the matching inductance or capacitance is usually added by means of a 
section of line, either on open or short circuit, as explained in paragraphs 86, 115 et seg. It will be 


found that by a judicious choice of-the side of the current maximum upon which this line is 
connected, it is always possible for these additional ‘“‘ matching lines”, as they are called, to be 


less than ai in length. Thus, continuing the above example, we will calculate the position of the 


added susceptance. From equation (45) 

tan Bl = 4/n = /0-16 = 0-4 
and from tables we find 0:4 = fan—! 21° 48’. 
Converting to radians, 


henries 





21-48 degrees = 180 radians 
1 2%, — 21°8x 
ae 180 
= 21:82 0 A 
180 2a 
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Now suppose we decide to connect the matching line on the output side of a current maximum. 


Then By must be inductive. From paragraph 86 we find that the susceptance of a short-circuited 
line of length /, is 


] 
B, = — =- cot pl. 
1 Zi bl, 
But B = - An 
x Zy Vn 


and the length /, must be such that 


—n 


cot pl. er 





Continuing the example, » = 0-16, «/n = 0-4, 
0-84 
cot fl, = 04 = 2-1, 


From tables, Bl, == 25-45° 
2n 25°45 x 2 


zh =H 
2:45 x2 A 
h = 9p On 
= 0-0714 


Note that J’ gives the distance, measured from a current maximum towards the output end, at 


which the loop must be placed, while /, gives the length of the short-circuited loop of matching 
line which must be added. 


125. Let us now find what must be done to achieve capacitive matching. The distance 2’ 
will be the same as before but must be measured from a current maximum towards the transmitter. 
The susceptance B, of a short length /, of open-circuited line is, by equation (31), paragraph 86, 





1 
B, = Zo fl, 
Equati before, since B a 
quating as before, sin <= FT’ 
t= 
tan Bl, = aa 
= 2+] 
From tables, Bl, = 64-5° 
2n) _ 64:5 xX a 
at 180 
d, = 0°1794, 


To avoid the necessity for these computations, however, fig. 56 has been developed. For any given 


value of », we may read off the necessary length, either of closed (/,) or open (J,) matching line, 
from the dotted curve and top scale, and the distance ?’ from the current maximum by means of 
the full-line curve and the lower scale. 
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126. The foregoing theory assumes that the feeder line is terminated by a purely resistive 
impedance. In practice this may not be the case, but it can be shown that provided the datum 
point for measurement is a current maximum, the actual calculations are exactly as for a resistive 
termination. This is because if the line is otherwise terminated, all the current maxima and 
minima are shifted equally along the line. 


Practical application of loop matching 

127. The application of the above theory to the matching of an aerial array is as follows, 
The array itself will usually consist either of half-wave or quarter-wave (electrical) elements, 
although their actual length may not exceed -464 and -234 respectively. The transmission line 
may be a pair of conductors, supported upon poles as high as practicable above the ground, 
and clear of all irregularities of terrain. It is essential that the insulation at the points of support 
shall be maintained at a very high value, for a lumped leakage conductance at any point constitutes 
a change in the electrical character of the line and gives rise to reflection, with a consequent 
production of quasi-stationary waves, thus leading to both heat losses and undesired radiation 
from the feeder. For the same reason, the conductors should be symmetrical with respect to 
earth, the transmitter and the aerial array, and sharp bends must be avoided. 


128. The first step in matching the array to the line is to energize the line, and observe the 
stationary waves in the latter. A suitable arrangement for this purpose is shown in fig. 57. It 
consists of a thermo-ammeter reading 0-120 milliamperes, which is mounted in a loop circuit ; 
this loop may be suspended from one of the conductors forming the transmission line. The size 
of loop shown is suitable for an input into the line of the order of 1 kilowatt. The line is energized 
at a reduced input and the loop is drawn along it, and the current reading observed, field glasses 
being of assistance in this process. The current maximum at the point nearest the array is then 
selected for particular observation, and the power increased until the ammeter gives nearly a 
full scale deflection. The exact position on the line of the current maximum should be marked, 
and the actual scale reading, I n:, noted. The loop is then drawn along the lin: to the adjacent 
minimum, the current, Ju,, being noted and its position marked. Especial care must be taken 
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Fic. 57, Cuap. XV.—Ammeter and transformer for matching purposes. 
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in reading the minimum current since the lower part of the scale is very cramped. At this point 
it is advisable to change the ammeter over to the other conductor and verify that the currents 
along both lines are equal and that the maxima and minima are in the same positions in each 
line. If this is not so, the line and the input termination should be examined with a view to the 
elimination of any out-of-balance effects, as it is hopeless to attempt to match an unbalanced line. 
The distance between adjacent maximum and minimum positions should also be checked. This 
should be between -234 and -254. When all is satisfactory a final check of 7,4, and I,u, will 


give the ratio pe =m, 


129. Referring to fig. 56, we now locate the position of the matching line by means of the 
curve marked “‘ Position”, e.g. if m == 0:3, reference to the left hand half of the diagram shows 
that matching’ may be achieved by means of an open line, distant -0804 from the current 
maximum, on the side nearer to the transmitter, or by a closed loop -080A from the current 
maximum on the side nearer the aerial. Note that the Botton scale is to be read. Reference to 
the “ Length ” curve will now give the length of the matching line ; in the example given, » = 0-3, 
and reading from the top scale of the diagram, we find that an open line of - 1444 or a closed loop 
of - 1084 will produce the desired effect, the respective positions being of course on different sides 
of the current_maximum. 


130. The choice of open line or closed loop must be governed by local circumstances. For 
instance if » = 0-8, we obtain from the closed loop curves a value of 0-1164 for the position and 
0-214 for the length, while from the open line curves we obtain 0-116A for the position and 0-044 
for the length. If the wavelength is great compared with the height of the line above the ground, 
it may not be convenient to attach a loop of 0-214 to the line, whereas an open line of 0-044 may 
be only a few feet in length and easily suspended from the line. Whether open or closed matching 
lines are used, they must be perpendicular to the transmission line, otherwise interaction will 
occur between the transmission and matching lines and will give rise to losses. 


131. (i) When the matching line has been attached to the transmission line the ammeter 
should be drawn along the latter and the maximum and minimum readings again taken ; » should 


now approach unity. If is less than 0-833 CG >1 2) a slight adjustment of the position of the 


matching line, or of its length, may improve matters, but an alteration of only an inch or so at a 
time should be made. If the position of the maxima and minima have interchanged, over-correc- 
tion is indicated. Typical readings for an aerial consisting of a single dipole are given below. 


Maximum current = 0-114 amperes 
Minimum current = 0-031 amperes 


n== +272 
Position of matching impedance = 0-07f4 
Length of loop == 0:14, or 
Length of open line =0°15A 


The ratio of maximum to minimum current after matching was 1-14. 


(ii) Even where matching at the aerial termination is performed by some other method, loop 
natching Jends itself to the compensation for the lack of uniform capacitance per unit length of 
ine. This lack of uniformity always exists to some extent because the line must in practice be 
supported by insulators having a permittivity greater than that of air’ At frequencies of the 
order of 3 Mc/s the effect may be insignificant, but it will probably be appreciable at frequencies 
above 10 Mc/s, particularly on long lines. The symptom of such lack of uniformity is that whereas 
the ratio of maximum to minimum current over the first few half-wavelengths from the aerial 
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end may be quite near to unity. quasi-stationary waves develop at more remote points, the 
mis-matching becoming more serious as the transinitter is approached. The remedy for this state 
of affairs is to add additional matching loops at intervals in order to maintain the a ratio 


as near as possible to unity along the whole length of the feeder. 


Suppression unit 
132. It has been stated that a length 4 of loss-free conductor acts as a perfect 1:1 ratio 
transformer while a loss-free length of acts as a perfect transformer of ratio — 1:1. Although 


a conductor cannot be entirely loss-free, if it is arranged in such a manner as to be practically 
non-radiating, its loss will be almost entirely due to joulean heat and may be very small. It is 
possible to approach the desired non-radiating property by folding the conductor symmetrically 
as shown in fig. 58a and fig. 58b, in which it will be observed that the total length of wire is double 
the actual distance between the input and output terminals. A feeder arranged in this manner is 
sometimes called a ‘‘ suppression unit’’. In fig. 58a, the feeder is required to act as a 1:1 trans- 


former and the total length of wire is one 4. It is bent rectangularly at intervals of x forming a 
kind of chequer pattern in space. Similarly in fig. 58b, we have a length ; of conductor bent into 


24 rectangular loops at intervalsof > the whole acting as a — 1: 1 transformer. It is recommended 


that where chis expedient is adopted the number of bent portions shall never be less than 24. The 
velocity of the wave along the wire is probably at least 10 per cent. less than in free space and 
the theoretical length of conductor should be reduced by this factor. 


133. As an example of the use of such a feeder, let us consider the problem of feeding two 
parallel vertical dipoles, with syn-phased current fromm a twin-wire transmission line. Ifinstead 
of being parallel, they are arranged co-linearly as in fig. 58c, they could be fed directly from the line 
through a suitable matching device. If however, the lower aerial of the two is turned upwards so 
that the dipoles are parallel instead of co-linear (fig. 58d), it is seen that the currents in the two 
aerials are in opposite directions, and the desired polar diagram will not be obtained. Some form of 
— 1:1 transformer must therefore be inserted in one of the aerials, and the only question is the 


form it shall take. If the parallel dipoles ares apart the most obvious method is to use a single 


5 length of horizontal conductor as in fig. 58e. This conductor will however possess radiating 


properties and consequently the power to be supplied from one side of the line will be considerably 
greater than from the other, i.e. the aerial system is unbalanced. Nor is this all; unbalanced 
currents must flow in the transmission line and consequently this will also radiate. The final 
result may well be that the polar characteristics are very different from those aimed at. 


134. An alternative method of feeding is shown in fig. 58f, in which the output terminals 


Ts, T, of the matching network are located as follows. From the aerial A, draw an arc of radius oe 


and from B an arc of radius ; Then T,, T, are to be located at the intersection of these arcs. 


From the output terminal T, to the aerial A we may now connect a one-A section of non-radiative 
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feeder as described above, which will behave as a 1 : 1 transformer, and from the output terminal 
T, to the aerial Ba ; section giving a transformation ratio of — 1: 1. The arrangement is then 
as shown in fig. 58g. The two aerials will then be energized in syn-phase and will give the required 


polar diagram, i.e. A 5 of fig. 8. The same method may be adopted for any aerial spacing up tom 4, 


for which the terminals T, T, will lie upon the line joining the two aerials. This form of non- 
radiating feeder is often used to feed the vertical radiators in the Franklin uniform array, and also 
in conjunction with multiple unit series phase arrays. 


PRACTICAL TYPES OF AERIAL ARRAY 


135. The simple broadside array consists of a number of aerials spaced at uniform distances 
along a horizontal line and fed in such a manner that all the currents are syn-phased. The width 
of the array, in wavelengths, is called its aperture. Fig. 59 shows the effect in the horizontal plane 


of an increase in the aperture of an array consisting of vertical dipoles spaced apart. Each 


dipole is assumed to carry the same current, J, and the effect of mutual impedance between the 
various members is neglected. It will be observed that with ” dipoles the field strength in the 
direction perpendicular to the line of the array is » times that given by a single dipole. To obtain 
this increase with a single dipole the current must increase to #J, and the power input would be 
proportional to (nJ)?. With the array of elements, however, the power input to each is 
proportional to J?, and the total power input to nJ*. The improvement of the array over a single 
dipole may be obtained from the ratio of powers and is obviously equal to m. In other words, to 


give a certain field strength in the required direction, an array of m elements requires only = 
of the power which would be required by a single dipole to give the same field. 


136. It must be emphasized that the improvement shown in fig. 59 can only be obtained by 
an appropriate increase in power supply. In order to bring out this point, fig. 60 has been 
prepared. This shows the horizontal polar diagrams of various arrays consisting of from one to 
eight elements as in the previous instance. but with the same power input in each array. The 
improvement is now proportional to »/n instead of tom. The effect of mutual impedance between 
the members may cause the improvement to be slightly less than +/n, but the shape of the polar 
diagram is very little affected. The shape of the vertical polar diagram of such an array is given 
by the Current Distribution Factor for a single dipole, multiplied by the reflection diagram 


appropriate to the earth in the vicinity. The scale is dictated by the same considerations as 
that of the horizontal polar diagram. 


137. The effect of a suitable reflector curtain is shown in the next diagram, fig. 61, in which 
each energized element is supposed to carry the same current. The effect of the reflector is to 
double the field strength in one of the two directions perpendicular to the array and to suppress 
the radiation in the other. This diagram is the theoretical one obtained with a reflector dipole 


placed + behind each energized dipole. Actually, it may be found desirable in practice either to 
detune the reflector wires by making them a little longer or shorter than the energized members, 
or to use a separation other than j between energized and reflector wires. Both methods may, 
of course, be used in conjunction. 


138. In order to obtain a low angle for the main beam, the lower ends of the vertical members 


should be as high above the ground as possible, and in any case not less than 2 . Allowing for the 
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sag in the triatic stay from which the wires are suspended, this means that the masts supporting 
an array of this type must be about 3, in height. This is one of the practical disadvantages of 
this form of array for service purposes. Another disadvantage is the difficulty of feeding. Ifa 
feeder is attached to the lower end of each element of the energized curtain, i.e. at a voltage loop, 
the input impedance is of the order of 3,000 ohms, and an impedance matching device must be 
inserted between the feeder and the aerial element. The aerial itself is an unbalanced load, so 
that the alternatives presented are (i) to use a concentric feeder and some form of matching 
network (ii) to use parallel-wire transmission lines in conjunction with a transformer. As all the 
feeding points must be energized in phase, matching must be performed at a large number o 
points, or else a comparatively high degree of mis-matching accepted. 


Tiered arrays 

139. If masts of sufficient height are available, it is advantageous to arrange tiers of vertical 
radiators, one above the other. This results in an increase in field strength in the required direction 
and also gives increased directivity in the vertical plane. The problem of feeding the array also 
becomes somewhat simpler from the purely theoretical point of view, provided that the elements 


to be fed ares apart. It has previously 'been shown that a 4 length of loss-free transmission 


line acts as a perfect —1:1 transformer. It is therefore possible to arrange the feeder in the 
manner shown in fig. 62, alternate elements being voltage fed from opposite sides of the feeder 
line.. The voltage distribution along the feeder is then as shown by the dotted lines, and the 
current distribution in the elements as shown by arrows. This method of feeding is an obvious 
development of fig. 58c, but in the present instance, instead of a single unbalanced conductor, 
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Fic. 62, CHap. XV.—Array of vertical dipoles. 
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there is a twin resonant feeder line between each pair of feeding points. This feeder does not 
radiate appreciably and the load is very well balanced. If the bottom of the array is to bed 


above ground, the masts supporting it must have a height of about 24, and the feeding point will 
be one 4 above ground. The mechanical difficulty of fitting and adjusting a matching device at 
this height above ground is such that the arrangement is rarely adopted. 


Sterba array 

140. The Sterba array is shown in fig. 63. Each unit consists of a single continuous conductor 
which is supplied with current at the appropriate frequency. The half-wavelength sections are 
arranged vertically and horizontally in an alternative manner, so that all the vertical wires 
carry current in phase, and set up radiation, while the horizontal sections are so arranged that 
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Fic. 63, Caap. XV.—Sterba array. 


ey are non-radiative. The feeding points are at the current loop of one half-wave section, the 
it is thus offering minimum impedance, i.e. it functions as an acceptor circuit. A number of 
units are erected side by side and fed with syn-phased currents by transmission lines via suitable 
matching devices. A similar array about a quarter of a wavelength behind the energized array 
willact as arefiector. The object of this arrangement is to allow a direct current to be fed through 
the radiator wires for the purpose of thawing any accumulation of snow or ice, suitable filtering 
devices being incorporated in the matching unit. Where “‘ de-icing "’ is not necessary, the Sterba 
array offers no particular advantage over the simple broadside array. 


End-fire array 
141. An ent-fire array differs from a broadside array in that there is a progressive phuse 
difference between the currents in adjacent aerials. If ~ is the difference in phase and d the 
B 


spacing, 4 = 5n The effect of this phase progression is to cause the radiation in the horizontal 
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plane to be concentrated in a main lobe together with small subsidiary lobes, the main lobe being 
directed along the line upon which the aerials are situated. Whereas the broadside array is 
bi-directional, the end-fire array is unidirectional, so far as the main lobe is concerned, the 
radiation being directed towards the end at which the phase is lagging. The radiation in the 
vertical plane containing the array is more or less concentrated in a direction near the horizontal 
plane. The series-phase array described later is a particular example of this type. 


Arrays of horizontal dipoles 

142. Although the horizontal dipole gives no radiation along the earth’s surface, it is found 
to be quite effective for long distance short-wave communication, and arrays consisting of 
horizontal doublets are now in extended use. They offer the theoretical advantage—which is 
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Fic. 64, Coap, XV.—Array of horizontal dipo's. 


borne out in practice—that the array is intrinsically much better balanced with respect to earth 
than an array of vertical elements. For the shorter wave-lengths, quite a serviceable array may 


be erected on 70 feet masts although, of course, higher ones are desirable for reasons already 
given. A very simple form consists of four 5 dipoles arranged as in fig. 64. The lower pair are 
A 


connected directly to the terminals of the matching device, and the upper pair, which are 2 
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above the lower, are fed by means of a length of twin transmission line operating as a —1:1 


transformer. It follows, therefore, that the feeding points must be taken from the sides of the 
transmission line opposite to those from which the lower side is fed. As a rough approximation, 
the radiation resistance of the arrangement may be taken as 4 times that of a single member less 
about 17 per cent. due to the effect of mutual impedance between the various members. If the 
lower pair are one-half wavelength above ground, the radiation resistance of each member will 
be about 73 ohms, and the total radiation resistance of the order of 240 ohms. A reflector curtain 
may be used in conjunction with the energized curtain in order to concentrate the major portion 
of the radiation in the required direction. It is convenient to use a reflector aerial parallel to 


each energized member, the spacing being ‘ and the length of the reflector about 8-5 per cent. 


greater than the energized member. The latter are usually 5 per cent. less than < so that the 


reflector wire has a length of about -524. If only 70 foot masts are available, allowing 10 feet 
for the sag in the triatic which supports the whole aerial, it is seen that the longest wavelength 
for which this aerial can be built 1s about 18 metres. 


143.:The effect of a reduction in the height of the lower members is of importance, and is 
very easily found to a good approximation by the use of fig. 8, and the methods explained in 
paragraphs 18 and 19. There is no need for extreme accuracy where only the angle and 
approximate magnitude of the main lobe is required. To illustrate the point, the vertical polar 


diagram of the four-element array has been derived, first, in fig. 65a, for the lower members 4 


above earth and second, in fig. 65b, for the lower member at a height of ; In the first diagram 
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Fic. 65, Coap. XV.—Vertical polar diagrams, arrays of horizontal dipoles. 
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the fine dotted-line curve corresponds to fig 8 A 5 (parallel dipoles 3 apant with syn-phased 


current) and the chain-dotted curve to fig. 8 E 13 (parallel aerials 34 apart, with currents in 


anti-phase) or to 4 = 0-75/ in fig. 21. The product has been obtained for only four or five points 
and the full-line curve drawn. In the second diagram the fine dotted line is diagram A 5 of fig. 8 
as before, and the chain-dotted line is obtained from fig. 8 E 9 (parallel aerials 4 apart, in anti-phase) 
orh = 0-5iin fig. 21. The product is shown in fullline. It is seen that in the first case the angle 
of the main lobe is about 18° to the horizontal, but that the field at an angle of only 4° is quite 
appreciable. With the lower aerial, however, the angle of the main lobe is about 22° and the 
field strength at angles less than 10° is very low. At a risk of over-emphasis, it is again pointed 
out that a few minutes study of fig. 8 and phs 18 and 19, will give an approximate numerical 
solution of almost any example of this kind and is of greater value than many pages of purely 
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Fic. 66, Cuap, XV.—Radiation in space; array of horizontal dipoles. 


qualitative statements. In fig. 66 the distribution of the field is shown upon a sinusoidal graticule 
for the case where the lower members are above ground, corresponding with the vertical polar 


diagram of fig. 65a. This diagram was obtained from the latter figure by rotating it about a 
vertical axis through the origin, and multiplying each radius vector by the appropriate value of 
a. 
cos (5 Sin a) 
‘os 6 


through which the vertical diagram has been rotated. The datum, 6 = 0, is the direction in 
azimuth in which the maximum radiation is produced. 


the Current Distribution Factor for a 5 dipole, i.e. , where @ is the angle in azimuth 


The Franklin uniform array 


144, This array is illustrated in fig.67a in which the radiating members and reflecting members 
are shown separately. Each radiator is about 34 in height and is doubled back upon itself in a 
sort of “‘ Greek key” pattern, in order to obtain an approach to uniform current over the greater 
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part of the actual height. This point is further illustrated in fig.67c, which shows the approximate 
current distribution, and it will be seen that the radiation from the ends of each element of wire 
cancels out. As the current at these ends is comparatively small, little energy is wasted in this 
way, but the whole available height is made to carry a nearly uniform current approaching the 
loop current in magnitude. Where the mast height is sufficient, the actual radiating members 
are located in the higher portion of each bay, and a folded, nearly non-radiative feeder is used to 
convey the current from ground level to the aerial feeding points. The reflector units are usually 


r : : 
placed about 7 or oA behind the radiators as shown in fig. 67b, the length of each reflector wire 
being adjusted to give the best forward radiation, The aperture of the array depends upon the 
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Fic. 67, Cuar. XV.—Franklin uniform array. 


nature of the service; two, four, six and eight wavelength arrays have been used in different 
circumstances. Although this form of aerial gives very good results, it is practically impossible to 
extemporize, and pA | to its high cost, is now being superseded in commercial practice by the 
series phase array, at all events for shorter waves, i.e. 30 metres and below. 


The series phase array 
145. This form of end-fire array consists of a long wire, which is so bent that a series of vertical 
loops are formed. Each of these loops consists of at-section of wire doubled back upon itself, 


so that the height of each ist. These loops are joined in series by horizontal portions and are 


separated in space by a distance of 4 the wire itself being thus continuous throughout its length. 


The action will be explained with reference to fig. 68. The arrangement of the wire is shown in 
fig. 68a, T,, Ts, being the input terminals, to which the feeder line is connected. It will be observed 
that T, is actually the earth itself, and the array is of the unbalanced type. In contrast to most 
of the arrangements previously described, the array may be terminated at its distant end T, by 
a non-inductive resistance equal to the effective surge impedance of the aerial, considered merely 
as a current-carrying conductor; this is about 300 ohms. When so terminated, no standing 





(b) 
Fie. 66, Coap. XV.—Series phase array. 


waves are set up in any portion of the ees int of primary importance. Ifa P.D. is applied 
to the terminals T,, T,, a travelling wave will be set up in the wire, moving from left to right. 

Considering only the vertical portions, it will be seen that at any given instant the current at all 
points in the section BC will be equal and opposite to that in the adjacent section CD. As these 
are so close together they may be considered as a single ee carrying equal anti-phased 


currents, and we have seen that the effect of such currents in a = + length of wire is to set up one 


quarter of a standing wave in the wire. Thus, in effect, the loop BCD acts as az aerial. Similar 


considerations apply to the loops EFG, HIJ, etc. It must be understood, however, that in these 
successive loops the effective standing waves of current are not in phase with each other. The 
phase difference between any two successive loops will depend upon the length of horizontal 


connecting wire, and when this is. the standing wave in EFG will reach its maximum a quarter 
ofa a earlier than that in BCD and so on. The current distribution at four successive intervals 
of —— 

0199 


horizontal sections is in anti-phase, and consequently the total radiation from these portions is 


seconds) is shown in fig.68b. It is also seen that, at any given instant, the current in adjacent 


negligible. The radiation resistance R, of a vertical 4 radiator is equal to about 36 ohms, and 
if J is the R.M.S. current at the base, the power radiated is P = I?R,. Now each vertical member 
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of a S.P. unit acts as a 5 radiitor, but its base current is effectively equal to twice the feed 
current. For a given feed current therefore, the power radiated is four times that which would 
be radiated by aA aerial with the sa., feed current, and the radiation res: :cance of each vertical 
member of a series phase array is therefore of the order of 144 ohms. 


146. The horizontal polar diagram of asing -unit series phase array depends upon the number 
of vertical loops. If only two loops are used, the diagram approximates to fig. 8 A 3, i.e. a cardioid 
maximum radiation occurring toward the input end. If the length of the unit is extended with a 
corresponding increase in the number of verticals, the main lobe of the diagram becomes sharper, 
subsidiary lobes of small magnitude being developed. In practice the system is sometimes 
extended to a length of 4 to 64, ie. from 17 to 25 verticals. When so extended, the attenuation 
of the current cannot be entirely neglected. It must be observed that since the radiating elements 
are in series, and each has a comparatively high radiation resistance, the attenuation is very much 
greater than in a non-radiating line of the same length. In the latter also, the whole of the power 
transmitted down the line is absorbed at the termimating resistance. A little reflection will show 
that if the attenuation is very great, the loops nearest the transmitter will radiate well, but the 
remote ones poorly, and the polar diagram will not be sharply directive, while if the attenuation 
is low, the majority of the power supplied to the array will be dissipated in the termination, and 
the efficiency will be very low. Thus, for transmission, there is an optimum length, which is of 
the order of 44 to 54. Under these conditions, the ratio of currents in the first and last members 
may be of the order of 6 to 1, or a power ratio of 36 to 1. The terminating resistance is then 
practically unnecessary. It follows that the theory is more complex than was suggested above, 
in that, instead of a travelling wave, quasi-stationary waves will be set up in the system. 


147. ‘In the foregoing explanation, the lengths of the various vertical and horizontal elements 
were said to be ‘ This is, of course, the electrical and not the actual length. Owing to the method 


of construction, in particular the large number of sharp bends, and to the effect of mutual 
impedance between the radiators, it is found that the verticals should be about -2254 to +234 
in height and the same distance apart. This is of importance in obtaining the desired “ end-fire ” 
polar diagram. Another point of practical significance is the attenuation of the current in 
successive radiators. If the feed current is J amperes, the ratio between the currents in successive 
radiators being x (<1), and the total resistance of a unit consisting of one horizontal and one 
vertical element is R ohms, the total power dissipated will be 


R {I + (#1)® + (#2) + (#8)? . } 
= RI? {1 + 2% + x4 4+ x6 2... to terms,} 
the final term of the series representing the power dissipated in the terminating resistance. Hence 
the power input to the whole array is 
1 


ee I2R watts, 
1 — x2 


Da 
and the input resistance 1 a R ohms. In practice x® is very much smaller than unity 








and the input resistance ap, -oaches the value i 4, ohms. For instance, if x = -8 the input 
resistance will be a == 2:78R. As Rmay be about 160 ohms, the input resistance is about 


450 ohms for this particular attenuation. This calculation again ignores the effect of mutual 
impedance, which causes the radiation resistance of each successive member to differ from that 
of the preceding one. 
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_ Se “ 3 A 
148. The array was originally suspended with its horizontal members at a height of Z 


above ground, but better results appear to be obtainable if this height is increased. The nature 
of the soil under the array is also of importance. Best results appear to be obtained when the 
ground is either very highly conductive or almost perfectly insulating but of low permittivity, 
and the moist earth of the average site in Britain appears bad. There are, however, little data 
yet available in these respects. The frequency toleration of the series phase array is only of the 
order of 2 per cent. This constitutes a considerable disadvantage for service purposes. The 
directivity of a series phase array consisting of 8 loops is shown in fig. 69a, and the vertical diagram 
in fig. 69b. The horizontal directivity can be improved by using two parallel arrays fed in 
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Fic. 69, Cuap. XV.—Polar diagrams of 2) series phase array. 


syn-phase. These may be A apart, for convenience in feeding by means of a non-radiative feeder 


as described in paragraph 134. Two parallel arrays may then be connected, vig a suitable matching 
device, to a twin wire feeder, and will constitute a balanced load. 


Arrays used for reception 

149. In general, any of the forms of array which have been previously described may be used 
for reception, the directional properties being practically the same for either purpose. Since, 
however, arrays are generally used where the traffic is continuous, it is rarely required to use a 
given array for alternate periods of transmission and reception ; in any case, the transmitter is 
usually remotely controlled and it is most convenient to erect an array for the sole purpose of 
reception. It is then obviously uneconomic to adopt arrangements which may be imposed by 
transmitting considerations, e.g. breakdown voltage does not enter into the design of a receiving 
array. On the other hand, correct termination is just as important if not more so than in the 
transmission case, and due attention must be paid to the nature of the aerial, balanced or un- 
balanced as the case may be, in designing the matching units. A single dipole opened at its 
centre for the connection of the feeders has a total resistance of the order of 100 ohms, and may be 
directly connected to a feeder of 2g = 100 ohms. Where the length of line is not too long a length 
of ordinary twisted flex may be used as a feeder, for its surge impedance is of this order. This 
arrangement is also suitable for transmission when the input does not exceed a few watts. As the 
insulating material between the conductors is partly air and partly of cotton, rubber, etc., the 
losses are rather greater than in an open line. 


150. The series phase array is finding increasing favour for receiving purposes. Since the field 
is not uniform in phase over the whole of the array, it is rarely advantageous to extend the length 
beyond about 234, i.e. eleven vertical loops. In some cases the feeder end is elevated above the 
remote end in order to obtain additional vertical directivity. If two parallel arrays are used they 
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may be spaced a apart and connected via a suitable matching device to each side of a twin wire 


feeder line through A and suppression units respectively. At the receiving end the received 


currents are then in the correct phase for connection to the input terminals of a balanced 
receiver, the line being also balanced and therefore practically non-radiative. The signal-noise 
ratio of this arrangement is found to be of a high order compared with that of a single dipole. 


Rhombic array 

151. This type of array has several useful forms, e.g. a single tilted wire, an inverted V, or a 
horizontal diamond shape. These are all classed together because the same principles are involved. 
The precise form adopted in any given case depends upon the polarization of the incoming wave, 
the direction, the wave tilt, the frequency, the available space and the material available for 
construction. The original form was the tilted wire aerial shown in fig. 70. First, suppose the wire 


incoming wave 
direction 





To receiver 


Fic. 70, Caar. XV.—Tilted wire aerial. 


to be several quarter-waves in length, erected vertically and connected to earth by a non-reflective 
terminating impedance. If the electric field vector F of an incoming wave is vertical, it will on 
arrival at the aerial induce in any element of length / an E.M.F. /T’, and a voltage wave due to 
this will travel both upward and downward. The former wave will be reflected at the free end and 
will travel downward to the termination, so that in effect, there is chiefly a voltage wave down- 
ward. Since every elementary wave of strength / originates at a different point in the wire, they 
do not arrive at the termination in phase. The current in the terminating resistance is therefore 
dive to the resultant of a number of elementary voltage vectors, and the magnitude of this re- 


sultant depends upon the length of the wire. If the length is * the resultant is a maximum, and 


if it is a whole wavelength the resultant is zero. If however this one-wavelength wire is tilted 
forward in the direction of the transmitter, any given phase of the electric field vector reaches the 
uppet portion of the wire before the lower, and consequently the induced E.M.F.'s in the upper 
portion are advanced in phase with respect to the lower ; this phase advancement is obviously 
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Progressive as we consider elements further from the termination. If then the tilt is such that the 
upper end is ; nearer to the transmitter than the lower end, the current vectors due to the various 
voltage elements will all be in phase. 


152. The angle which the tilted wire makes with the horizontal is thus very important ; 
maximum energy is delivered to the receiver when the base A B of the triangle formed by the wire 


and the ground is 4 less than the length of wire. Fora length /, AB = / — > e.g. if } = 4, the 


tilt angle », measured between the wire and the vertical, is sin! 0-5 or 30°. If} =24,AB = 3, 


e = sin~} i == 49° and soon. Asa result of this relation, the optimum tilt angle varies only 
very slowly, if the length is greater than about 44, and consequently the same aerial is effective 


over a fairly wide frequency range. 


153. In practice, the above form is rarely used because it is possible to obtain better results 
without an appreciable increase in material. The simplest development is to place two similar 
tilted wires back to back forming an inverted V. If one end of this is open and the other connected 
to the receiver (the latter being properly matched to the aerial) the aerial has a broadly bi- 
directional response, but if the free end is earthed through a terminating resistance equal to the 
surge impedance of the aerial, its response becomes practically unidirectional, receiving mainly 
from the direction in which the termination is situated (fig.71a). The forms shown in figs. 70 and 
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Fic. 71, Cuap, XV.—Inverted V and horizontal diamond arrays. 
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71a are intended for the reception of vertically polarized waves, but experimental results showed 
that the horizontally polarized component of down-coming waves would provide ample field 
strength for long distance reception, while an aerial suitable for such reception would have 
comparatively little pick-up of vertically polarized waves and might therefore be expected to give 
a high signal-noise ratio. As a result the horizontal diamond array was evolved. This is shown in 
plan and elevation in fig. 71b. In its simplest form it consists of two horizontally opposed V 
sections, similar to fig. 71a, one end of the array being connected to the receiver, and the other 
terminated by a suitable resistance. As in the tilted wire type, the length of each element decides 


the maximum gain of the array. The latter is obtained by making / exceed bv 5 the length of 
its projection upon the base A B, 


154. In the design of a horizontal diamond array the three variables to be adjusted are /, » 
and & (fig. 71b). The angles f and 6 are regarded as constant. Then the lowest permissible 
height is ; 

A 
ho 4 sin 8 
while ¢ is given by 
sin p = cos 8 
and for maximum gain 
A 
2 sin? 

155. In practice it is found that the greater / 1s, the wider is the efficient reception band of a 
particular aerial. The optimum value of the terminating resistance, for a high front to back 
reception ratio, is found by trial. The actual conductors forming each inverted V are frequently 
constructed of twin parallel wires, connected in parallel and spaced a few inches apart. By varying 
the spacing it is then possible to facilitate the matching between the aerial and the transmission 
line feeding the receiver. It is also possible by this means to make the surge impedance of the 
aerial uniform at all points throughout its length, and so to decrease the power loss in the aerial. 
To do this the twin wires are spaced apart at the apex of each V and close up towards the opposite 
ends of the wires. The diamond array may be used for transmission, but little data are available 
as to its performance. The directivity should, on theoretical grounds, be similar to that of the 
same array used as a receiver. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—RADIO AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


D/F THEORY 

Introductory 

J. It is a remarkable fact that directional transmission and reception were realized in the 
earliest experimental work in connection with electro-magnetic radiation. The fact that the 
waves produced by Hertz in his classical research upon the radiation from an open oscillator 
could be reflected and refracted in a manner similar to light is regarded as a proof that light and 
hertzian waves are fundamentally of the same nature. Hertz used waves of the order of 0-5 
metre in length, and was successful in producing beams of radiation by the use of parabolic 
reflectors, a technique which is in use to-day for certain radio-telephonic channels over com- 
paratively short distances. The discovery (by Marconi) of the remarkable radiating properties 
possessed by the vertical earthed aerial wire caused a temporary suspension of research in the 
sphere of directional transmission and reception, although it was recognized that if transmitters 
and receivers could be given accurately directional properties, they would be of enormous value 
in marine and aerial navigation. The application of directional transmission as a means of 
telegraphic and telephonic communication over large distances leads to a considerable economy 
in capital and working costs. Certain forms of directional transmitter are also used purely for 
navigational purposes. They are collectively referred to as radio beacons, and will be briefly 
described in this chapter. 


Direction finders 

2. A direction-finder may be defined as a radio receiving station having an aerial system 
which possesses directional properties. By virtue of these it is possible to find the horizontal 
angle of incidence of an electro-magnetic wave arriving at the location ef the receiver. A direction- 
finder thus gives a position line, which may in certain circumstances be made use of in obtaining 
a fix i.e. to ascertain the position of an aircraft. The words position line and fix are technical 
terms used in navigation, and are defined in A.P. 1234 Manual of Air Navigation, Vol. I. In 
general at least two position lines are necessary to obtain a fix ; these may both be obtained by 
visual observation, one visually and one by radio, or both by radio. It may be here noted that 
the bearing obtained by radio is ordinarily subject to an ambiguity of 180°, as will be more 
fully explained later. The ambiguous bearing may be eliminated by suitably modifying the 
electrical properties of the receiver, and the latter is then said to operate as a sense-finder. 
Alternatively the ambiguity may be resolved by cross bearings from two or more stations. 


The loop aerial 
3. Consider a receiving aerial in the form of a rectangular conductive loop A B, C D, fig. 1, 
erected near to the surface of the earth in a vertical plane, its height being 4 metres and its 
width @ metres. It is required to find the polar diagram of this loop for receiving purposes under 
the following conditions :-— 
(i) The transmitter is situated at a distance which is very much greater than either 
h or d and also compared with the wavelength of operation. 
(ii) The wave front at the location of the receiver is a plane surface. 
(iti) The electrical field strength of the wave is uniform over the whole region embraced 
by the loop, whatever its orientation. 
(iv) The wave is normally polarized. 
Under these conditions the electrical field vector at the receiver will be in the vertical plane 
and the magnetic field vector in the horizontal plane; these fields are of course, alternating 
quantities. The electric field strength will be denoted by » = I” sin wt the unit being the volt 
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per metre. The vertical polarization of the electric field ensures that no E.M.F. will be produced 
in the horizontal sides of the loop, which serve merely to form a conductive path for any current 
which may flow. It is therefore necessary to consider only the E.M.F. produced in the vertical 
sides. Two special cases will first be taken. 


Resultant loop E.M.F. 

4. (i) When the plane of the loop is perpendicular to the direction of propagation of the 
wave, the vertical sides of the loop are equi-distant from the transmitter and the E.M.F. pro- 
duced in each side will be hy oc AI” sin ot, that is, they will be in phase with each other. Ata 
given instant, ¢.g. when the E.M.F. has its peak value AP in the upward direction in the wire 
A B, there will be an equal peak E.M.F. A’, also in the upward direction, in the wire C D 


These two E.M.F.s are therefore acting in opposition to each other and the E.M.F. available to 
drive current round the loop is zero. 
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Fic. 1, Cuap. XVI.—Phase difference between E.M.F.s in opposite sides of loop aerial. 


(ii) When the plane of the loop is parallel to the path of the wave, the peak value of the 
E.M.F. induced in each vertical side of the loop is again AP, but the two E.M-F.s are no longer 
in phase, because at any given instant the two sides are not subject to the same portion of the 
electro-magnetic field. In the diagram, fig. 1, the strength of the electric field from point to 
point in space at a given instant, is shown by the solid-line sine curve. The instantaneous 
E.M.F. e,, induced in the wire A B is proportional to G B, and that in the wire C D, i.e. ep, 
to F D. As the wave is travelling from left to right with a velocity c = 3 x 10? centimetres 
per second, the field distribution a fraction of a second later will be as shown by the dotted-line 
sine curve. The E.M.F. ep) induced in C D is now proportional to F’ D, and 
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F’D = G B, #.¢. égp at this instant is equal to ¢,, at the previous instant. A moment’s 
reflection will show that the instantaneous E.M.F. in C D will undergo exactly the same cycle 
of variation as that in A B, but these variations will be executed a fraction of a second later, 
z.e. the E.M.F. égp lags on the E.M.F. e,, by some angle which may be denoted by g. This 
angle is easily found from the diagram. If the wavelength 4 and the width d of the loop are 
known, by simple proportion 

g- a 


Qn 
and p = 7% (radians). 


The total E.M.F. acting round the loop may now be deduced. The E.M.F.sin A B and C D are 
equal in peak value, but differ in phase by ad radians. It is convenient to specify the phase of 


these E.M.F.s with reference to that which would be induced in a wire of equal length situated 
on the axis of the loop. If this E.MLF. is ¢. = & sin wt where & = hf’, the EMF. in A B will 


lead on éy by an angle = while that in C D will lag by = Hence 
éys = 6 sin (2 + 7) 
foo = & sin (at — =) 


The total E.M.F. acting round the loop is én, == é¢3 — égp, OF 


a= {sin (of + 7) — sin (2 _ 7}. 


By means of the trigonometrical identities 
sin (P + Q) = sin P cosQ + cos P sinQ 
sin (P — Q) = sin P tos Q — cos P sinQ 
this expression simplifies to 


en = 28 sin 2. cos wt, 


t.e. the peak value of the resultant E.M.F. is 2& sin = 


Vector diagram 

5. The above trigonometrical manipulation is illustrated by a vector diagram in fig. 2. 
The vector & = hI represents the peak value of the E.M.F. which would be induced in a vertical 
wire of height h situated at the centre of the loop. Then és is the corresponding value of the 


E.M.F. induced in A B, leading on the vector & by an angle $ = na radians, while the cor- 


responding E.M.F. in C D is represented by the vector &cp which lags on & by z radians. The 
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resultant E.M.F. &, is found by taking the vector difference between @,, and @yp. It is seen 
that sin , = 2 + éy = oe because @,, is numerically equal to & although they are not in 
phase, hence 


6s = 28 sin t 


= Qhi' sin = 





& 


Ch 
Fic. 2, Cuap. XVI.—Vector derivation of magnitude of resultant E.M.F. in loop aerial. 


The instantaneous value of the resultant voltage is therefore 
A * oA 
én = 2h sin =. cos wt, 


as already stated. The vectorial interpretation of the factor cosw# is that @, leads on i by 90°. 


Horizontal polar diagram 


6. Having investigated these two special cases, let us now consider the general case, where 
the loop is neither in the plane of propagation nor perpendicular to it. Let the loop be so oriented 
as to make an angle 6 with the direction of propagation, as indicated by the sectional plan, fig. 3. 
Then in passing from the vertical side A B to the vertical side C D, the wave must travel not @ 
metres but d cos 6 metres. Hence the E.M.F. induced may be found by substituting d cos @ 
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Fic. 3, Cuap. XVI.—Effective width of loop. 
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for d in the final equation of paragraph 5. If ege is the resultant E.M.F. in the loop when it 
makes an angle 6 with the direction of propagation 
eno = DAT sin ==. cos wt. 


2 im 


Let us now examine the angle 3 = 7 for practical cases of loop reception. It is shown in 


Chapter V that when s is a very small angle its magnitude (in radians) and its sine are practically 


equal. Taking a numerical example, for the reception of waves of the order of 500 kc/s (600 metres) 
we are not likely to use a loop wider than about 10 metres, in fact, it is usually convenient to use 


nd 3-1416 


a considerably smaller one. In this case 7= a 7 -05236 radians; the sine of -05236 


radians differs from -05236 only in the fifth decimal place. For practical purposes, then, we may 
write 





nd cos @ 


One = Mr x rl 


or, as hd is the area A of the loop 








Qa 
Fic. 4, Cuap. XVI.—Polar diagram of loop aerial (figure-of-eight diagram). 
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The horizontal polar diagram can now be plotted from this expression, and is shown in fig. 4, 
in which the vertical sides of the loop are denoted by A B and C D and the point O is the midpoint 
between them. Then O Y is the reference line from which angles must be measured, and may be 
drawn to represent &, to any convenient scale. The angle 6 is measured in an anti-clockwise 
direction from O Y. For example, if 6 = 30°, &g5 = &, cos 3° or 0-866 63. Similarly if 6 = 60°, 
Oxo = 0-5 Ay and if 6 = 90°, fy, = 0. In this quadrant, cos @ is positive and the appropriate 
sign is inserted in the diagram. In the same way, the values of &gp in the second and third 
quadrant may be drawn, but as cos 0 is negative between 90° and 270°, negative signs have been 
inserted in these quadrants, while between 270° and 360° cos @ becomes positive once more. The 
polar di: is seen to consist of two circles of diameter &, and is often referred to as a figure- 
of-eight diagram. If the line P Q be supposed to represent the trace of a vertical plane per- 
pendicular to X Y through the point O, the resultant E.M.F. set up by a transmitter situated 
to the left of P Q will act round the loop in a direction eae to that set up by-a transmitter 
situated on the opposite side, and this fact is of importance in the action of sense-finding devices. 


Frame aerials 


7. (i) The resultant E.M.F. acting in a single loop is very small comparéd with the E.M.F. 
in the vertical sides, but this may be partly overcome by using a number of turns of wire instead 
ofa ce loop. The resultant E.M.F. is then the sum of the E.M.F.s induced in the turns, and 





is therefore equal to the resultant E.M.F. of a single turn multiplied by the nunuber of turns N, or 
é< id AL ; 


This form of aerial is usually referred to as a frame aerial. Two methods of construction are 
shown in figs. 5a and 5b. The first type, fig. 5a, is called a box frame, the turns being wound side 
by side, while the second, fig. 5b, is called a pancake frame, the turns being wound in a flat spiral. 
The pancake frame is often mounted, as shown, with one diagonal as the axis of rotation, but 
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Fie. 5, Cuar, XVI.—Box and pancake types of frame aerial. 
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this does not reduce the resultant E.M.F., which can be shown to be proportional to the product 
of the area of the frame and the number of turns as in the former instance. In certain designs 
it is convenient to wind the frame in the form of a circle, because this shape lends itself to the 


cege of a metal screen surrounding the coils. The purpose of such a screen will receive attention 
ater. 


(ii) When the operating frequency is below about 1,000 kc/s, the frame aerial is generally 
tuned by connecting a suitable condenser directly across the ends of the winding (see fig. 7). 
For higher frequencies, however, the aerial is usually coupled to the receiver by means of a special 
type of radio-frequency transformer. The secondary winding of the latter is tuned to the 
desired frequency by means of a variable condenser, the arrangement being analogous to the 
so-called Epatiodic aerial in ordinary non-directional reception. The following table shows the 
order of the inductance and self-capacitance of different square, box frame aerials, each of which 
was designed to operate at frequencies below 1,500 kc’s. 


h No. of Spacing L (uH) C(upF) 
(metres). turns. (cm). 
1 8 3 200 50 
1-25 6 6 150 60 
2 4 6 130 70 
2-5 3 1-2 100 80 


The given self-capacitance is only very approximate and is deduced from the fact that with no 


tuning capacitance the frequency of the frame aerial was found to be very nearly 1,600 ke/s 
in each case. 


Effective height and pick-up factor of frame aerial 


8. (i) The receptive property of a loop or frame aerial is often stated with reference to its 
effective height. This is the effective height of a vertical aerial in which a given field would 
induce an E.M.F. equal in magnitude to the resultant E.M.F. of the loop when oriented for 


maximum signal. Since the peak voltage induced in a vertical aerial of effective height h, is hel” 


volts, and the resultant E.M.F. in the frame aerial is oaae 





volts, it follows that the effective 


height of the frame aerial is 
2xaNA _ wAN 
A 3x10 


and is therefore dependent upon the frequency of the incoming wave. In all practical cases, 
the effective height is only a fraction of the actual height of the loop as defined in fig. 1. For 
example, in the case of a single turn 1 metre square, the effective height at a frequency of 300 kc/s 
is only -00628 metres. If the frame aerial is tuned to the desired frequency by means of a variable 
condenser connected across its ends, the peak voltage at the condenser terminals will be xé’, 
where x denotes the circuit magnification as usual. The radiation resistance of a frame aerial 
is negligible compared with the radio-frequency ohmic resistance of the conductor, and there is 
no added resistance due to an earth connection. Thus the magnification of the frame aerial is 
generally very much greater than that of an open receiving aerial, and this compensates to 
some extent for the comparatively poor “ pick-up ’’ of the frame. 


he = 








Example 


A frame aerial 1 metre square having 20 turns, is tuned to 300 kc/s by a capacitance of 
'0003uF. If its resistance at this frequency is 8 ohms, find the P.D. V, set up at the condenser 


terminals by an R.MS. field of 1 millivolt per metre, when the loop is in the ‘‘ maximum” 
position. 
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The effective height of a single turn 1 metre square is -00628 metres, and of 20 turns is 
‘00628 x 20 = +1257 metres. 


The resultant loop E.M.F. Ey = #.F = -1257 millivolts (R.M.S.) 


1 
oCR~ * 
1 1 s 
@CR ~ 27x 800,000 x -0003 x 10-* x 8 
== 220 (approximately) 
Ve = xEy 
= 220 x -1257 millivolts 
= 27-7 millivolts. 
(ii) In order to compare the receiving properties of different forms of direction finder, a 
quantity called the pick-up factor, p, is sometimes used. This is the ratio of the P.D., V, at 


the input terminals of the receiver proper, to the strength, I’, of the electric field acting on the 
aerial system. Thus if a vertical aerial of effective height 4, and resistance R is tuned to a 


The circuit magnification = 


frequency = by the addition of an inductance L, and the P.D. across this coil is applied to 
the receiver, 
oL 
= AT 


p=t =p, 


Note that p'is expressed in the same unit as /,, i.e. in metres. The pick-up factor is in fact nothing 
more than the product of the circuit magnification and the effective height. The pick-up factor 
of a loop aerial tuned by a capacitance C across its terminals is equal to 

22xAN se 1 : AN 

“a * oR * 3X 10° CR’ 
C being expressed in farads, and R in ohms. 


Maximum and minimum methods of obtaining bearing 


9. A loop or frame aerial so mounted as to be capable of rotation about a vertical axis may 
be used to determine the position line upon which a distant transmitter is situated. As the 
loop is rotated, the signal strength will vary, reaching a maximum when the plane of the loop 
is coincident with the direction of propagation of the wave. Theoretically, the signal strength 
will fall to zero when the plane of the loop is perpendicular to the plane of propagation but for 
reasons discussed later, it is only rarely that an absolute zero is obtained. It would therefore 
appear that the bearing of the transmitter could be ascertained (with an ambiguity of 180°) 
Ly observation of the orientation giving either the maximum or minimum signal strength, 
25 shown diagrammatically in fig.6. The relative advantages and disadvantages of the two 
muthods are as follows. 


(i) Using the maximum method, if two operators are avaiiapie, one may be engaged 
in finding the bearing while the other transcribes the W/T signal as received. This is an 
advantage in certain circumstances, e.g. in the case of an aeroplane transmitting an 
enemy report to a ground D/F station. 


(ii) If the D/F receiver is located in a position where the interference level is high, 
it is difficuit to observe the exact bearing upon which the minimum occurs. 
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(iii) With little or no interference the minimum is comparatively sharp, whereas 
the maximum is always very flat, .e. the disadvantage of the minimum method, with a 
high interference level, applies to the maximum under all conditions. 


On the whole, then, the minimum method is preferable, but in the presence of a high noise 
level the bearing is usually taken by swinging the loop through a small arc on either side of the 
minimum, observing the bearings upon which the signal is just audible. The ing (or its 
reciprocal) is assumed to be the mean of these. The rotating loop is, as a rule, fitted with a 
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Fic. 6, Caap. XVI.-—‘‘ Maximum” and ‘“‘ minimum "’ methods of obtaining a bearing. 


single pointer as in fig. 5, although it may appear that time would be saved by fitting a double 
pointer showing the bearing and its reciprocal at a glance. In operation however it is most 
desirable to turn the loop through more than 180°, observing both the minima. Owing to certain 
phenomena described below, these may not be exactly 180° apart. 


socal errors 
10. Before proceeding farther with the practical application of the foregoing theory, it is 

necessary to deal with the phenomena which give rise to inaccurate bearings. Certain of these, 
which are due to the fact that the simplifying assumptions made in paragraph 3 are iarely 
applicable in their entirety, must be considered at a later stage, but immediate attention will 
be devoted to the errors which are due to the electrical properties of the direction-finding receiver 
itself. These errors may be attributed to 

(i) direct pick-up, 

(ii) vertical or antenna effect. 

(iii) dispiaceiment currents. 
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Direct pick-up in quadrature 


11. The direct pick-up effect, as its name implies, is the result of the E.M.F. induced by the 
incoming electro-magnetic wave in any portion of the electrical wiring preceding the detector 
valve, or even in the post-detector stages if any electrical coupling exists between this portion 
of the receiver and the R.F. circuits. Referring to fig. 7, let AB, C D be a loop aerial with its 
plane in the direction of propagation of the signal, which is incident in the direction AC. 
The loop is tuned to the desired frequency by means of a variable condenser C, which is 
located inside the screening box containing the receiver proper. The loop is assumed to be 
connected to this condenser by a short length of twin flexible cable, which is screened from direct 
pick-up, but in order to reach the lower terminal of the condenser an additional conductor E F 
of length / metres is necessary ; this is in series with A B, and for simplicity, suppose this wire 
to be placed vertically under the axis of rotation of the loop. If the dimensions of the loop are, 
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Fic. 7, Cuar. XVI.—Loop aerial with direct pick-up. 


height 4 metres, width @ metres as before, and the incoming wave has an electric field strength of 
peak value f volts per metre, the E.M.F. e,s, set up in the side A B (fig. 7) will be 
én = ADP sin (ot + =) 
and in the side C D 
nd 


os = hi'sin (ot — =). 


As the conductor E F is also subject to the influence of the electric field, an E.M.F. egy will be 
set up in it. Since E F is in line with the axis of the loop, and the phase angles + = are stated 


with reference to a conductor situated on this axis, 
Cer = d sin we 
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The resultant E.M.F. acting round the loop, in the absence of the conductor E F, has already been 
shown to be 


t, = 2AT sin = cos wt. 
Owing to the presence of the conductor E F, however, the total resultant E.M.F., e's, is ¢g -+ egp OF 


e's = 2h Psin cos ot +12 sin at 


2n AT 

“~~ R 
= &, cos wt + Oxy sin wt. 

es resultant E.M.F. therefore consists of two components which are 90° out of phase with each 

other, 


= cos wt +1F' sin ot 





Effect of direct pick-up on polar diagram 
12, The polar diagram of reception is plotted in fig. 8 for a particular ratio of os, The 
By 


figure-of-eight diagram shown in heavy line is the polar diagram of the loop ajone, and the lighter 
circle is that of the wire E F,alone. Consider a wave incident in the direction PO. The peak 





ee A ee . 
Fic. 8, Caap. XVI.—Polar diagram showing effect of direct pick-up 
in quadrature with resultant loop E.M.F. 
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value &,, of the resultant E.M F in ‘he loop will be O Q, and the peak value of the direct pick-up 
EMF. @gp will be OS; since &, and @gy are in quadrature, the peak value of the resultant 
E.M.F, &’g,, due to a wave travelling along P O, will be 4/0 Q?-+ CS®. Graphically, én. may 
be derived by drawing O S’, perpendicular to OS, and completing the parallelogram OQ RS’. 
Then O R is the amplitude of &’go, but its direction is along O Q and is easily transferred thereto, 
giving the point R’. The complete polar diagram is obtained by repeating this construction at 
10° intervals and is shown in chain-dotted line. It is seen that the effects of any direct pick-up 
which sets up an E.M.F. exactly in quadrature with the loop E.M.F. are as follows :— 


(i) No orientation of the loop gives complete extinction of the signal; the strength of 
signals varies between a maximum and a minimum as the loop is rotated in azimuth. 


(ii) The minima are not sharp and are generally spoken of as “ blurred minima.” 


(iii) The minima are in their true positions with respect to the bearing of the transmitter, 
and are 180° apart, in accordance with the simple theory. 


13. It is of interest to calculate the length / of unbalanced conductor which will cause the 
amplitude of the direct pick-up E.M.F. to be equal to that of the loop. Consider the loop previously 
taken as an example, (paragraph 8). It was there found that in a field having a strength of 1 milli- 
volt per metre, the resultant loop E.M.F. was -1257 millivolt. The direct pick-up E.M-F. will 
be equal to this if = -1257 metre or approximately 5 inches. Even such a short length of un- 
screened and unbalanced conductor will thus give an appreciable signal when the loop is in the 


“minimum ” position, The ratio of maximum to minimum signal is Ae Yara Je In the 
zr 


above instance, therefore, the maximum signal is /2 times the minimum, corresponding to a 
change of only 3 db. In fig. 8, &, = 2égy and the ratio of maximum to minimum is 2-24 to 1, 
corresponding to a change of about 7 db. 


Direct pick-up in phase 
14. The direct pick-up E.M.F. is rarely in exact quadrature with the loop E.M.F. as in the 
case just examined. For illustrative purposes, let us suppose the receiver in fig. 7 to be removed 


in the direction A C to a distance of ; from the centre of the loop, and connected as before by a 


twin screened cable, with the exception of the unbalanced conductor E F, which is again vertical. 
The incident wave will now give rise to resultant E.M.F.s @gp and 3 as before, but the field at 
E F will lag by 90° on the field at the axis of the loop and therefore &g, and &, will be either 
in phase or 180° out of phase with each other. If, in the vertical sides of the loop, the E.M.F. 
&,z leads on &gy; i.e. if A B is the side nearest the transmitter, &, and &yy will be in anti-phase 
and vice versa. The total resultant E.M.F. &’, is therefore equal to the sum of dé, and é’gy when 
the waye is incident in the direction C A, and to the difference between @, and &y, when the 
wave is incident in the direction A C. Referring to fig. 9, the polar diagram of the loop is shown by 
the figure-of-eight diagram, and that of the vertical aerial by a circle having the centre O. 
The polar diagram of the combination is found by algebraic addition of the two constituent 
diagrams, and is shown in chain-dotted line. If the wave is incident in the direction P O, the 
loop E.M.F. @, is proportional to OQ, the direct pick-up E.M.F. é’, to OR, and the total 
resultant E.M.F. &’3 toOQ+OR=OS. If incident in the direction P’O, however, &, is pro- 
portional to O Q’= —OQ, @xgy to O R’=OR and @, to O Q’+OR=O0 R—O Q= —O S’. 
The negative sign of the latter must be interpreted as signifying contrariety of direction with 
respect to the direct pick-up E.M.F. 
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Ma. 9, Caap. XVI.—Polar diagram showing effect of direct pick-up 
in phase with resultant loop E.M.F. 


Effect of “ in-phase *? direct pick-up 


15. This resultant diagram differs from that of fig. 8 in three respects. First, the positive 
and negative portions of the diagram are not symmetrical, a signal in the direction P O giving a 
louder response than one in the direction P’O; second, the minima are Jess than 180° apart ; 
third, an absolute zero, even sharper than that of a figure-of-eight diagram, is theoretically 
obtainable. The zeros are symmetrically disposed with respect to the two maxima and the 
direction of the true maxima can be found by bisecting the angle between them. Finally let 
us consider again the loop aerial and vertical conductor, when the latter is situated at a distance 


of less than : from the axis of the loop. Then the direct pick-up E.M.F. &y will be less than 90° 


out of phase with #,, and the polar diagram will be a combination of the chain-dotted diagrams 
of figs. 8 and 9, becoming somewhat as shown by the chain-dotted outline in fig. 10. The effects 
of direct,pick-up which is neither in phase nor in quadrature with the loop E.M.F. are 


(i) Unequal maxima. 
(ii) Minima blurred. 
(iii) Minima not exactly 180° apart. 
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Fie. 10, Cuap, XVI.—Polar diagram showing general result of direct pick-up. 


Elimination of direct pick-up 

16. In the above discussion, the direct pick-up is assumed to occur in what is to all intents 
and purposes, a small vertical aerial directly coupled to the loop. Similar effects will however 
occur if the receiver is supplied with any E.M.F. due to the signal, other than the loop E.M-F. &,. 
To avoid any direct pick-up it is absolutely necessary to arrange all portions of the wiring sym- 
metrically with respect to earth, and all connecting leads must be well screened by low-impedance 
conducting sheaths earthed at each end. 


Vertical effect 


17, “ Vertical”’ or ‘‘ antenna ” effect is said to be present in a loop or frame aerial when 
unequal E.M.F.s exist in the vertical sides, due to imperfect electrical symmetry. The effect is 
therefore practically the same as direct pick-up, and both “in-phase” and “‘in quadrature” 
vertical effect may be found. As a rule, any accidental ‘‘ vertical” is out of phase with the 
loop E.M.F. by an angle less than 90°. Vertical effect is often said to be due to the capacitance 
of the loop with respect to earth, but the significance of this statement is only appreciated after 
a careful examination of the conditions in which the resultant E.M.F. is obtained. In deriving 
an expression for the loop E.M.F. & in paragraph 4 it was assumed that the effective height A, 
of each of the vertical sides A B, C D, of the loop is equal to the true height 4. This is equivalent 
to assuming that the current is of the same amplitude at all points in the loop, and therefore that 
the wires have no capacitance with respect to each other or to the ground. This is of course 
incorrect, but provided that the two sides A B, C D, are perfectly symmetrical with respect to 
each other, and the ground, their effective heights will be the same and the induced E.M.F.s 
will have the same peak values, #.¢. O43 = @op. Let us now dispense with this assumption and 
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suppose the effective heights to be 4,, and hep respectively. If now a wave is incident 
along the plane of the loop in the direction A to C (cf. fig. 1) we have 


to = hen Fsin (at ~ 


or ta = hal sin of cos 7 + cos ot sin =) 

top = hey I'{ sin wt cos“ — cos ot sin =), 
Also en = 4n — Con; i i 
whence én = (han + hon) I sin = cos wt +. (hig — hem) I cos — sin aot. 


A Aa 
As already shown, the angle “ is always much smaller than unity. Sin ~d may be replaced by 


= and cos = by unity with negligible error, so that 
A na 


This E.M.F is equal to that given by a loop having sides of equal effective height 4, = fun ot hoo, 


with a length (4,3 — hop) of vertical unbalanced conductor situated on its axis. The above 
expression is therefore analogous to the final equation of paragraph'11. The polar diagram of 
a frame aerial with this form of vertical is similar to fig. 8 illustrating direct pick-up in quadrature, 


Elimination of “ vertical *? 
18. Having shown that “ vertical ” is due to lack of symmetry between the two sides ofjthe 


loop, the steps necessary to reduce it to a minimum are easily seen. However carefully the loop 
itself and the connections thereto are arranged, one such asymmetry normally exists at the point 
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Frc. 11, Cuap. XVI.—Reduction of vertical effect due to unbalanced receiver. 
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where the resultant E.M.F.—or condenser P.D. in the case of a tuned loop—is applied to the first 
valve of the receiver. Referring to fig. 11a the filament of the valve is always at or near earth 
potential ; even if insulated from earth, the capacitance Cyg between the L.T. battery and 
earth is invariably very much larger than the capacitance between the grid and earth. A possible 
remedy for this form of assymmetry is to connect a variable condenser Coy between grid and 
earth, adjusting its value while taking a bearing, until the minima are 180° apart. In certain 
instances, and particularly on very high frequencies of the order of 10 Mc/s and above, it is 
necessary to achieve a high degree of symmetry and the early stages of the receiver may be 
arranged in push-pull to this end. 


Screened loop 


19. The effect of assymmetry caused by slightly unequal dimensions of nominally identical 
portions of a loop aerial can be reduced by winding the loop in two equal sections which are con- 
nected as in fig. 116, the centre point of the loop being earthed. The-capacitive balance just men- 
tioned is still necessary for the purpose of balancing the amplifier input. The most effective 
method of reducing “ vertical ” in the frame or loop aerial i is to ensure that the capacitance 
to earth of every element of wire in one side is exactly equal to that of the corresponding element 
in the other side of the loop. In this way the effective heights of both sides are equalized and 
vertical is practically eliminated. In practice this is often accomplished by enclosing each half of 
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Fie. 12, Caap, XVI.—Screened loop aerial. 
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the loop in a metal tube, the arrangement being referred to as a screened loop. This nomenclature 
is perhaps unfortunate since it is apt to give the impression that the loop is screened from the 
electro-magnetic wave, in which event no E.M.F. would be induced in it. Actually, the metal 
tube has negligible screening effect, because it does not form a closed path in which current can 
circulate. The most common method. of construction is to use as a “ screen ” a metal tube bent 
into a circle, which is however broken at the centre point by the insertion ot a tubular insulator 
of porcelain or of some phenolic compound (fig. 12), the tube itself being earthed at a point 
diametrically opposite to that at which the insulator is inserted. 


Shielded R.F. transformer 

20. In certain instances, the loop itself is aperiodic and is coupied to the receiver by means 
of a radio-frequency transformer in which the two windings are separated by an earthed electro- 
static screen. The latter is so designed that although it is of metallic material, it does not form 
a closed circuit in which currents can circulate, and therefore does not screen the circuits from 
each other electro-magnetically. For low frequencies, e.g. below about 1,000 kc/s, a simple 
layer of copper foil may be employed, the overlapping edges being separated from each other by 
empire cloth. For higher frequencies a more elaborate construction is necessary. In one form, 
the primary winding is wound upon an ebonite former and a thin celluloid sleeve slipped over it. 
A close winding of silk-covered copper wire is put on this sleeve. All the turns are then bared 
for about one-eighth of an inch, a common earthing wire soldered to each, and the whole doped 
together with celluloid solution, the winding being then cut through at a point diametrically 
opposite to that at which the earthing wire is soldered. Finally another thin sheet of celluloid 
is doped down on the screen to serve as a foundation for the secondary winding. 


Displacement effect 

21. The error called displacement effect is always present in the box type of frame aerial. 
Suppose we have a frame consisting of four vertical conductors, A B,C D, A’ B’, C‘ D’, suitably 
interconnected, as shown in perspéctive in fig. 13a. When the wave is incident in the direction 
shown, i.e. perpendicular to the plane of the loops, the E.M.F.s e,3 and égp neutralize each other, 
as do 4 and égy likewise. The wires A B and A’ B’ also form a loop, however, the circuit 
being completed by the distributed capacitance between them. Similar! y with the wires C D 
and C’D’. Referrmg to fig. 13b, it will be seen that these small ‘‘ phantom ” loops are so disposed 
that maximum resultant E.M.F. is induced when the plane of the frame aerial is perpendicular 
to the direction of propagation, t.e. when according to the foregoing theory, the resultant E.M.F. 
is zero. The displacement E.M.F. gives rise to errors resembling out-of-phase ‘ vertical ”. 
Unlike the latter, however, the displacement E.M.F. changes sign when the frame is rotated 


through 180°. 
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Fic, 13, Cuap, XVI.—Displacement effect in box-type frame aerial. 
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Properties of box and pancake frames 


22. (i) At first sight the absence of displacement effect would appear to make the pancake 
frame preferable to the box type. This is not necessarily so, because the former is inherently 
subject to appreciable vertical error. Referring to fig. 5 it will be seen that owing to the method 
of winding, the length of wire comprising one half-turn is necessarily longer than that of the 
corresponding half-turn on the other side of the frame. As a result, the effective heights of the 
two sides are not equal and the reasoning of paragraph 17 applies. This is what is meant by the 
statement that the effective capacitance of a pancake frame is greater than that of a box frame. 


(ii) When it is necessary to use a frame consisting of a large number of turns it is usual to 
construct it by winding a number of pancake coils which are mounted side by side, and connected 
in series, thus forming a combination of the box and pancake types. The capacitance of such 
a frame is less than that of a pancake frame, while the product (number of turns x effective area) 
is greater. Since, for optimum resultant E.M.F. in the “ maximum ”’ position, this product 
must be as large as possible, the combined type gives a larger ratio of maximum to minimum 
signal than a pancake frame. The vertical and displacement errors are however less than those 
of a box frame having the same number of turns. 


Coastal refraction 


23. It is usually assumed that electro-magnetic waves arrive at the receiving station by 
the shortest path between the transmitter and receiver. This is not invariably the case. As 
stated in a previous chapter the velocity of the wave in or over a material medium is slightly 
less than in free, unbounded space. When a wave passes either over or through the boundary 
between two material media therefore, the direction of propagation may deviate through a small 
angle. One of the most important instances which arises in practical direction-finding is when 
the wave crosses the coast-line at an acute angle. As the velocity over sea is usually from 2 to 5 
per cent. greater than over land, the direction of propagation may change by as much as 10°, 
while errors of from 3° to 4° are common. Where it is necessary to erect a ground D/F station 
near the coast, the arcs over which bearings are unreliable are usually noted during calibration 
and bearings lying in these arcs are treated with suspicion. The exact procedure to be adopted 
in such cases is a matter of signals organization. When possible however, such sites are avoided. 
Coastal refraction errors are of greater magnitude on high frequencies than on low and are 
generally very small on frequencies below 150 ke/s. 


Sense-finding 


24. The rotating loop or frame aerial gives a position line upon which the transmitter lies 
but it is often desirable to find the actual bearing of the transmitter, i.e. the direction in azimuth 
from which the wave reaches the receiving aerial. This is achieved by deliberately introducing 
a certain degree of in-phasé vertical effect. Let us suppose that the relative magnitudes of ‘the 
resultant loop E.M.F. and the vertical E.M.F. dre such that the respective polar diagrams are 
those shown by heavy and light lines respectively in fig. 14, the relative direction of the E.M.F’s 
being indicated by the conventional signs. Then the toial polar diagram is found by adding the 
polar radii of the two diagrams, giving the curve shown by a chain-dotted line, which is called a 
cardioid or heart-shape. It will be seen that this polar diagram has only one minimum and one 
maximum. Both maximum and minimum are less sharp than are obtained with the figure-of- 
eight diagram, and the minimum is displaced by 90° from that of the figure-of-eight diagram. If 
then a rotatable receiving aerial system is so arranged that its polar diagram is heart-shaped. 


it can be used to determine the direction from which the wave is received i.e. it becomes a sense- 
finder. 
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Fig. 14, Caap. XVI.—Development of cardioid diagram. 


Introduction of required “ vertical °° 

25. The necessary vertical E.M.F. may be introduced in any one of several ways, provided 
always that the correct phasing is maintained. The arrangement shown in fig. 15a is most 
tignalty adopted on account of its simplicity. Here both the loop and the vertical aerial are 
inductively coupled to a tuned circuit, the P.D. across the condenser C being applied to the first 
valve of the receiver. A vector treatment will show whether the vertical and loop E.M.F.s 
cause in-phase P.D.s across the condenser. The relative phase of the condenser P.D. due to the 
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Fic. 15, Caap. XVI.—Basic circuit for sense-finding and conditions for correct phasing. 
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loop E.M.F. is shown in fig. 15b. | The vector P, which may be regarded as the datum, represents 
the electric field of the wave, and the resultant loop E.M.F. &, is perpendicular to this (cf. para- 
graphs 4 and 5). Since the loop offers a positive (i.e. inductive) reactance, the loop current Jy 
will lag on @ by 90°. The current 9, causes an induced E.M.F. &,, lagging on I, by 90°, in 
the inductance L,. If the circuit L,, L,, C is tuned to the incoming frequency, the resulting 


current .%, is in phase with @,. The corresponding condenser P.D. 9°, leads on %, by 90° and 
is in phase with the original field. 


Use of phasing resistance 

26. (i) Now consider the vertical wire, the vector diagram being given in fig. 15c. The 
reactance of a short open aerial is predominantly capacitive, and the current Jy will lead on 7 
by practically 90°. This current will induce in the inductance L, an E.M.F. &,, lagging on %, 
by 90°, and a current 2, will flow in the tuned circuit, in phase with &;. The P.D. ¥, set up 
between the condenser plates by this current will lead on %, by 90° and will be in quadrature 


with %,. Hence this method of connection will not give in-phase E.M.F.s at the condenser 
terminals. 


(ii) Now suppose that a resistance R is inserted in series with the vertical aerial, its value 
being very much larger than the capacitive reactance of the vertical wire. The conditions for 
the loop E.M.F. will not be affected, but the current y will now be practically in phase with f, 
(fig. 15d). It follows that 7°, will now be in phase with ¥°, and therefore the loop and vertical 
E.M.F.s combine iv the correct manner to give a cardioid diagram of reception in azimuth. 


(iii) Theoreticatly, the correct phasing could be achieved by tuning a very short vertical 
aerial to exact resonance with the incoming signal instead of by adding the resistance R. In 
these circumstances, however, a slight degree of mis-tuning is sufficient to swing the apparent 
sense through 90° in either direction, depending upon whether the aerial reactance becomes 
inductive or capacitive, and the method is therefore unreliable. With resistance phasing, if 


the circuit L,, L,, C is out of resonance, the voltages ¥°, and 9°, are affected in the same manner 
and the sense-finding property is not impaired. 


Value of phasing resistance 


27. As a rule, the effective height of the vertical aerial is considerably greater than that of 
the frame aerial. To obtain a perfect cardioid diagram, the P.D.s 7, and ¥°, should be equal 
and the value of the resistance is chosen with this end in view. Referring again to fig. 15, if 
the inductance of the loop and the primary winding of the coupling M, is L, and the effective 
height of the vertical aerial is Ae, we have the following approximate relations :— 
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Thus, if the values of M,, M,, L and h, are truly independent of frequency, the resistance required 
to give a perfect cardioid is constant, and can easily be found by calculation. 
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Example 
In fig. 15, the vertical aerial has an effective height of 1 metre, the frame aerial has 20 turns 
of area 1 square metre, the total inductance being 200H, whilst M, = M,. Find the resistance 
required to give a perfect cardioid. 
Rm 3X10 x 1 x 200 x 107° 
20 x 1 


= 3,000 ohms, 


Departure from perfect cardioid 

28. In practice, the quantities M,, M,, L and h, are not absolutely independent of frequency 
and it is not possible to obtain a perfect cardioid over a very wide frequency range with a single 
value of resistance. For a determination of sense, however, the perfect cardioid is not necessary, 
all that is required being an appreciable difference in the signal strength between the true bearing 
and its reciprocal. Fig. 16 shows the kind of polar diagram obtained when the vertical P.D. 7°, 
is considerably less than that required to give a true cardioid ; the resemblance between this 
figure and fig. 9 should be noted. It will be observed that under these conditions, and in the 
absence of all other forms of pick-up, the polar diagram has two absolute zeros and two maxima, 





Fic. 16, Caap, XVI,—Effect of reduction of vertical component, 
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one of which is greater than the other. A diagram of this kind is to be avoided if possible. I[f 
equality of the P.D.s 7, and ¥, is not practicable it is preferable that the vertical P.D. should 
slightly exceed the loop P.D., giving rise to a diagram similar to that shown in chain-dotted line 
in fig. 17. This has only one maximum and one minimum and is less likely to lead to confusion, 
This requirement is sometimes met by providing a range of values of resistance. 


ee OT ey 


_— ~~ 





Fic. 17, Cuap. XVI.—Effect of increase of vertical component. 


Adjustment of sense-finder 


29. (i) In certain circumstances it may be possible to employ a continuously variable phasing 
resistance. The best adjustment for any particular frequency is then easily found in the following 
way. A double-pole two-way switch is fitted in the loop circuit, so that the connections of the 
loop to the coupling coil of the receiver may be reversed at will. With the vertical aerial dis- 
connected and earthed, the loop is orientated to give maximum signal from a distant transmitter 
operating on the desired frequency. The vertical aerial is then connected in circuit, and the 
reversing switch is operated repeatedly while the phasing resistance is adjusted. The best value 
is obviously that which gives the greatest change of signal strength when the loop connections are 
reversed. In certain cases it is practicable and desirable to fit a separate pointer to the rotating 
loop in order to indicate the sense. Although for any given circuit it is possible to set this pointer 
from purely theoretical considerations, this procedure is seldom, if ever, adopted. The practice 
is to adjust it during the course of a test of the kind just described, i.e. by determining the sense 
of a transmitter in a known position. Observing however that if the D/F properties of the loop 
are accurate, the sense pointer must be at right angles to the pointer giving the D/F bearing 
it is possible to dispense with a sense pointer altogether. During the test the operator notes 
the actual bearing and the bearing shown by the D/F pointer ; the former is either 90° more or 
90° less than the latter, and may be recorded as “ for sense add 90° to bearing shown ”’ or “ for 
sense subtract 90° from bearing shown ”’. Provided that no connection is altered, this indication 
will then hold good on future occasions. It is therefore particularly necessary that the reversing 
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switch should be left in the position of calibration. Where a sense pointer is necessary, it is 
usually shorter than the D/F pointer and carries no definite indication of the exact bearing, in 
order to avoid any temptation to ascertain the latter by the sense-finding property alone. The 
bearing reported should always be one of the two obtained in the D/F position. 


(ii) Although in the above discussion reference is made to the use of a vertical aerial, it 
must be understood that any form of aerial which has an approximately circular horizontal 
polar diagram, e.g. an L or T aerial, may be employed. Thus in an aeroplane, either the fixed 
aerial or the trailing aerial may be used for this purpose, the former being generally preferable. 


AIRCRAFT D/F 
Loop aerials 


30. The installation and operation of D/F apparatus in aircraft presents a number of pro- 
blems which are not met with in a ground D/F station. Many of these difficulties are of course 
common to all forms of aircraft W/T equipment, e.g. space and weight considerations and engine 
noise. The design of a rotating loop aerial for use in modern high-speed aeroplanes presents more 
difficulty than is apparent at first sight. A loop 18 inches in diameter, in a screening tube about 
1} inches in diameter, may increase the drag by about 2 per cent, and will reduce the maximum 

in approximately the same degree. A reduction in the size of the loop will reduce the drag 
but: will also reduce the pick-up factor of the loop. A possible solution is to use a comparatively 


Position of 
wing coils 
off — Beef teeffe 


(a) Homing 


=~ Original course and indicated air speed 
Direction and velocity of wind 1 


gL 


(b) Effect of drift 
Fie. 18, Czar. XVI.—Operation of wing coil D/F. 


small loop, e.g. of about 12 inches diameter, mounted in a screened, streamlined casing above the 
structure. The simplest form of aeroplane D/F apparatus is that in which so-called wing coils 
are employed, but these are not suitable for use in all-metal aeroplanes. The wing coil is simply 
a frame aerial consisting of one or more turns of wire, the horizontal members being laid along and 
doped to the wing perpendicularly to the fore-and-aft line and the vertical members accommodated 
inside one of the struts on either side of the fuselage, Such a wing coil, when tuned by a variable 
condenser and connected to a suitable amplifier, will give minimum signals from a given trans- 
mitter when the aeroplane is heading directly towards or away from the transmitter. Since the 
180° ambiguity is generally resolvable by geographic considerations, an installation of this kind 
may be used for homing. The method of operation is indicated in fig. 18a. When flying directly 
towards the transmitter station no signals are received, since the wing coil is perpendicular to 
the direction of propagation of the wave. The reception of signals is an indication that the 
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machine is off its course; by swinging alternately to port and starboard, matching the strength 
of signals in each direction, the mid-point can be estimated and the course set as desired. If, 
however, a strong cross wind is blowing, homing by D/F bearings as above is subject to a certain 
limitation, owing to the drift to leeward of the machine. The effect of flying the D/F bearing 
without allowance for drift is shown in fig. 18b. In the original position, the course and speed 
of the aeroplane, and the direction and velocity of the wind, are as shown in the vector diagram. 
This course corresponds with the D/F bearing. After flying for a short distance on this course, 
the aeroplane will drift into the second position. If the pilot now corrects his course to the new 

bearing, the aeroplane will, in a short time, reach the third position and so on. The actual 
course flown will therefore be as shown by the dotted line, and the aeroplane will reach the 
vicinity of the transmitter flying directly into the wind. The effect of drift must therefore be 
counteracted by setting a course slightly into the wind with reference to the D/F bearing after 
the latter has been ascertained. 


Quadrantal correction 


31. The wing coil system is not adapted for taking cross bearings in order to obtain a fix 
for which purpose a, rotating loop is much more convenient. When used in an aeroplane, however, 
the rotating coil is subject to a type of error which is of no importance with the wing coil system. 
This error is caused by the induction of radio-frequency currents in the metal-work of the aero- 
plane itself. The existence of such currents connotes the production of both radiation and 
induction electro-magnetic fields, to which the D/F loop is subjected in addition to the radiation 
field of the distant transmitter. It must be realized that the fields due to the aeroplane itself 
are very complex owing to the different sizes, shapes and dispositions of the current-carrying 
members, but in general they may be resolved into two components which differ in direction in 
space and are in quadrature with respect to each other, as in fig. 19 in which the axis of the loop 
is located at the point P. The wave is incident in the direction T P, the positive direction of its 
electric field vector being upward out of the paper. For the purpose of illustration it is con- 
venient to show the magnetic vector # which is positive in the direction shown, perpendicular 
to the direction of propagation. The instantaneous magnetic field of the incoming wave is of 
course sinusoidal and may be considered to be # sin wt at the point P. The fields due to the 
aeroplane itself will then be (i) #, sin wt, the radiation field, which is in phase with the wave 
field, and (ii) #, cos wt, the induction field, which is in quadrature therewith. The direction in 





Fic. 19, Caap. XVI.—Quadrantal error. 
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space of these fields depends upon the disposition of the current-carrying members of the aero- 
ane. Since the fields y sin wt and Xy sin ot are in phase, they may be added, giving a resultant 
any 2’, sin wt, so that finally we have two fields in quadrature, their magnitudes being ¥’, 
and #,. 


32. The effects of these fields may be considered separately. Suppoene #, to be zero, let 
the loop be rotated into the position giving minimum signal. This will obviously occur when the 
loop does not link with the field 2’, and the apparent bearing is then nearer to the fore-and-aft 
line than the correct bearing. If the aeroplane were perfectly symmetrical (a) on either side of the 
fore-and-aft line and (8) on either side of a transverse line through the point P, the error would be 
zero when the correct bearing was either 0°, 90°, 180° or 270°, and the maximum error would be 
found on bearings of 45°, 135°, 225° and 315°. On the other hand, if the field #’s were entirely 
absent, maximum flux-linkage between the loop and the induction field %, would occur when the 
plane of the loop was in the fore-and-aft line. Considering both fields together and dispensing 
with the assumption of a perfectly symmetrical aeroplane, it will be seen that as the fields 2”, 
and &, are always in phase quadrature, and differ in magnitude and direction, they cannot be 
combined to give a resultant field having a constant direction in space. In general, their combina- 
tion gives rise to a field which rotates in space at the frequency of the incoming wave and also 
varies in magnitude according to the bearing of the transmitter. As a result, the resultant field 
will affect the loop to some extent, in whatever direction it may be placed. The effect of the 
metalwork is therefore two-fold. In the first place it gives rise to erroneous bearings, maximum 
error usually occurring approximately in the middie of each quadrant. This is termed the quad- 
rantal error. Its magnitude depends upon the construction of the aeroplane, and upon the position 
of the D/F loop; it is usually of the order of 6° to 12°. In the second place the presence of the 
inddction field causes blurred’ minima, particularly when the bearing of the transmitter is in the 
neighbourhood of 90° or 270°. 


Calibration 


33. (i) The present practice is to allow for quadrantal error by calibrating the direction- 
finder In brief, this process consists of taking D/F bearings of a transmitter of which the actual 
bearing is known, and so determining the correction to be applied. Since it is necessary to turn 
the aeroplane so that D/F bearings of the transmitter are obtained on a number of different 
relative bearings, the oneretion is sometimes termed ‘‘ swinging for quadrantal correction ’’ by 
analogy with the process of swinging an aeroplane in order to determine and correct the compass 
deviation. At the present time, however, no attempt is made to correct the loop by electrical 
means, although as mentioned later it is possible in certain cases to apply the correction 
mechanically. The term “ relative bearing " used above and subsequently, denotes the bearing 
of a transmitter with reference to the head of the aeroplane, measured in degrees in a clockwise 
direction. 


(ii) While|it is possible to perform the operation of calibration in several ways, the following 
procedure is suggested as being as rapid as any, and requiring a minimum of calculation. It is 
applicable both to large and small aeroplanes. The preliminary step is to select a suitable 
transmitter, e.g. in the United Kingdom, one of the B.B.C. broadcasting stations, or any other 
which is known to maintain continuous transmission during the calibrating period. In certain 
circumstances, particularly overseas, it may be necessary to arrange for a suitable transmission 
in advance. The selected transmitter should, of course, give sufficient field strength at the 
aerodrome, but should not be too near the latter. Ideally, it should be from 50 to 100 
miles away. 


34. Calibration should be performed:on a site as far away as possible from all buildings , 
the former practice of using the compass base for D/F calibration is only permissible if its site 
error (see paragraphs 40, 73, e¢ seg.) is negligible. There is little to be gained by using it in any case. 
The D/F calibration when executed in the manner following depends upon either the pilot’s or 
observer's compass in the aeroplane itself. It is, therefore, essential that the compass shall be 
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swung immediately prior to the D/F calibration. The occasions upon which the compass is swung 
are clearly defined in K.R. and A.C.I., and it is desirable to perform a D/F calibration as soon as 
possible after every occasion of such swinging. In any event it is important to ensure that all the 
removable equipment which is ordered to be in the aeroplane on the occasion of swinging for 
compass adjustment shall be in position during the D/F calibration. It must also be noted that 


the first fitting of a D/F loop may in certain circumstances entail compass swinging under these 
regulations. 


35. In the actual calibration, it is preferable to refer only to magnetic and compass bearings, 
the magnetic bearing being the compass bearing corrected for compass deviation from Form 316 
or Form 316a, depending upon which compass is employed. The magnetic bearing of the trans- 
mitter will be ascertained prior to the commencement of operations. If time permits, it is desirable 
to calibrate at intervals of approximately 10°, otherwise 15° or 20° intervals may be taken. The 
following pro forma should be prepared beforehand. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Relative 
Line Compass heading Compass heading bearing of 
(proposed) (actually used) transmitter 
by D, 

1 0° 
2 10° 
3 20° 
4 30° 
5 40° 
6 50° 
7 60° 
8 70° 
etc. ete. 


The figures in column 2 are intended merely as an aid to memory as to the proposed number of 
points, but it is not necessary to waste time in accurately placing the aeroplane on these bearings. 
For example, if the aeroplane is taxied on to the aerodrome, heading 42° (compass), column (3) of 
line § should be completed by inserting 42°, crossing out 40° in column (2). The relative bearing 
of the transmitter is ascertained and inserted in column (4). The aeroplane may then be so 
handled that the compass heading is 49°, columns (3) and (4) of line 6 being completed accordingly 
and the entry 50° in column (2) crossed out. Before taking the W/T observation on each heading 
the tail should be raised in order to bring the aeroplane into the normal flying position. In certain 
types of aeroplane, the error introduced by ignoring this instruction may be negligible but in 
the absence of definite orders to the contrary the tail should always be lifted. 


36. When the data have been obtained for the required number of points, the following 
pro forma should be completed. 
Magnetic bearing of transmitter ...... 820°. 
(1) (2) (3) 4) 6) (6) 
Head by Magnetic JRelative bearing Relative bearing Qua tal 


Line. Compass. Head of transmitter by D/F. correction 

1 o° 0° 320° 830° —10 

2 21° 22° 298° 306° —8s 

3 39° 45° 275° 276° —I 

4 60° 64° 256° 252° +4 

5 é1° 82° 238° 229° +9 

8 90° 90° 230° 220° ’ +10 
etc, etc. ete. etc. etc. etc. 


Column (2) is identical with column (3) of the previous pro forma, while column (3) is column (2) 
corrected for compass deviation from Form 316 or 316a, depending upon which compass is used. 
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Column (4) is obtained by subtracting the figure in column (3) from the magnetic bearing of the 
transmitter (adding 360° if necessary). Column (5) is identical with column (4) of previous pro 
forma. Column (6) gives the correction which must be applied to the W/T. bearing, Column (5), 
to obtain the relative bearing of the transmitter, column (4). 


Quadrantal correction card 


37. For purposes of easy reference, it is necessary to transfer the results of column (6) to the 
Quadrantal Correction Card, Form 2026. The latter is of the same shape and size as the Compass 
Deviation Card, Form 316a, and is intended to fit into a similar holder. An enlarged specimen 
copy is shown in fig. 20. It will be observed that the printed figures, 0 to 350, show observed W/T 
bearings, and the quadrantal correction is to be inserted in the corresponding blank space. Since 
it is not expedient directly to obtain the relative bearings so printed, it is necessary to plot a curve 
showing the quadrantal correction for the whole 360°, with ‘‘ D/F bearing ”’ from Column 5 as 
abcissa and “‘ quadrantal correction” from Column 6 as ordinate. A curve should be drawn 
through the points so obtained and the correction for 10°, 20° etc. taken from the curve and 
entered on Form 2026. Until further experience has been obtained, it is difficult to say to what 
extent it is permissible to smooth out this curve, but any point widely diverging from the genera] 
trend should be verified. In certain circumstances the graph may reveal the necessity for a 
constant, or nearly constant, correction on all bearings, in addition to the quadrantal correction. 
This correction may be applied by shifting the pointer with reference to the plane of the loop, 
if such provision is made. A typical completed pro forma, and the correction graph are shown 
in fig. 21; the corrections taken from the latter are those entered on the Quadrantal Correction 
Card in fig. 20. 


Calibration cn fixed base 


38. In certain circumstances it may be convenient or desirable to calibrate on a fixed base 
similar to that used for swinging a compass. It is necessary to choose a suitable site, out of the 
path of aeroplanes taking off or landing, and remote from all buildings, railway lines etc., in 
accordance with paragraphs 73 et. seg. A peg is driven into the ground at the centre of the site 
and a circle of 35 or 40 feet radius marked out. The direction of true north is then obtained by 
means of a theodolite or bv observatinn of the cim’s nassage across the meridian at local noon. 
The circle is divided into arcs of 20°, pegs are driven in and strings stretched across opposite 
ones. These should all intersect at the centre of the circle, corresponding radial lines are then 
marked out on the ground by digging narrow trenches which may be filled in with white-wash. 
The accuracy of the calibration will depend chiefly upon the care with which the base is marked 
out. To perform it, the aeroplane is placedover or parallel to each line in succession and a pro 
forma is filled in as before, except that all bearings are either relative or true. The calibration 
is therefore independent of the aircraft compass. The pro forma is as follows :— 


True bearing of transmitter ...... 330° 
(1) (2) _ (3) (4) (5) 
Line True Relative bearing Relative bearing Quadrantal 
heading of transmitter by D/F correction 
1 0° 330 340 —10 
2 20° 310 318 --8 
3 40° 256 292 --2 
4 60° 270 270 0 
etc, etc. etc. etc. 


Column (3) is the true bearing of the transmitter minus the true heading, column (2). The re- 
mainder of the work is as before. 
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39. A quadrantal correction calibration made on the ground as above does not necessarily 
hold good when the aeroplane is in flight, but may be expected to do so under the following 
conditions :— 

(i) The rotating loop is fitted above the structure of the aeroplane. If this is not so 
the ground calibration is not valid in the air and an air calibration becomes necessary. 
This requires steady flying and therefore good weather conditions, but otherwise presents 
little difficulty although of course some experience of calibration is required. 

(ii) The site chosen for calibration is reasonably clear of metallic masses which have 
appreciable pick-up on the frequency involved. It is difficult to dogmatize in this respect, 
but the conditions stated in paragraphs 65 et. seg. are generally applicable. 

(iii) The site error of the source used for calibration is known. 

With reference to (ii) and (iii) a possible method of ascertaining whether any error is present 


is to make a preliminary investigation with a special portable direction-finder consisting of a 
small screened loop mounted on a wooden structure so that it has negligible quadrantal error. 
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Fig. 22, Cuap. XVI.--Mechanical application of quadrantal correction. 
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Mechanical correctors 


40. In certain installations, the quadrantal correction may be applied automatically. This 
may be achieved by incorporating a special cam in the drive between the shaft of the rotating 
loop and the bearing pointer. As initially supplied the cam is circular and the pointer gives the 
uncorrected reading. After calibration, the periphery of the cam is machined to shape in such a 
manner that on any given bearing, the pointer lags or leads on the loop to an extent governed 
by the required correction. Should this method be adopted, special instructions will be promul- 
gated with regard to the operation of cutting the cam. In another form of automatic corrector, 
the bearing scale rotates with the shaft of the loop and the uncorrected bearing is read from a 
fixed lubber line engraved on a stationary bracket. A drum is geared to the shaft in such a manner 
that it makes one complete turn for each revolution of the loop. The axis of the drum is per- 
pendicular to the shaft ot the loop and its curved surface rotates-in ay to the periphery of 
the bearing scale. A line drawn on the curved surface may therefore be as a lubber line for 
observation purposes, and this line may be so drawn as to show the corrected bearing. Both the 
methods described embody the same mechanical principles, and the latter is illustrated in fig. 23 
since the mechanical details are Jess complicated than in the former type. 


41. Where it is intended to operate the loop as a sense-finder, the occasion of calibrat- 
ing for quadrantal error provides a suitable opportunity of adjusting the phasing resistance in 
order to obtain the best practicable cardioid, provided that the “ vertical”’ is to be provided 
by a fixed aerial above the airframe. Obviously this is not possible if a trailing aerial is to be 
used for sense indication. It must always be remembered, also, that if provision is made for the 
use Ae or of two eae one above and oe below Ave structure, the sign of the 90° correction 
to the pointer (see paragraph 29) wi ange from positive to negative or vice versa on 

ing from one aerial to hie ie Since their effective heights ay be very different, a 
change-over from one to the other will also generally necessitate a re-adjustment of the phasing 
resistance. 


Conversion angle 

42. Radio waves travel over the earth’s surface along arcs of great circles, but on charts and 
maps used for navigation, great circles are not represented as straight lines. Provided that both 
the transmitter and the aeroplane are in the area shown on a flying map, the difference between a 
straight line, and the arc of the great circle upon which they are situated, is negligible. Charts used 
for long distance flying are drawn on Mercator’s projection, in which all meridians of longitude 
are parallel lines, instead of being convergent to’ the geographical poles. On obtaining the 
bearing of a transmitter by means of a loop aerial, the navigator desires to draw, through the 
W/T station, a straight line upon which the aeroplane is situated, i.e. the position line referred to 
in paragraph 2. It must first be noted that the bearing from the W/T station is the reciprocal 
of the bearing of the latter from the aeroplane, but before drawing the position line upon the chart 
a correction must be applied to allow for the difference between great circle and Mercatorial 
bearings. This correction, which is called the conversion angle, is negligible in latitudes below 
60° unless the distance between transmitter and aeroplane is more than 100 miles, but should 
always be applied in other cases. In order to preserve a record of the observation and to facilitate 
the work of obtaining the mercatorial bearing of the transmitter from the observed D/F bearing, 
Form 2058 has been introduced. This form will be issued in pads for insertion in a suitable cover, 
the inner side of which is finished in a washable white material. This is intended for recording 
in pencil the names, frequencies, and geographical positions of such W/T stations as are likely to 
be available for D/F purposes during a particular flight. It is suitably ruled and engraved with 
the appropriate legends for this purpose. 


43. A specimen copy of Form 2058 is shown in fig. 23. The W/T operator is only concerned 
with the insertion of the name of the transmitting station, its frequency, and the following details 
of the bearing, viz. (i) the observed bearing (ii) the time at which it was taken (iii) the classifica- 
tion, as laid down in the signals organization. The time of observation is of primary importance 
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and must never be omitted. The remainder of the form (including the portion for quadrantal 
correction) is for the use of the navigator, but will be briefly summarized by an example, in order 
that W/T personnel may appreciate the significance of their work. 


Example 

During a flight from Reykjavik to Plymouth, a D/F bearing of 335* is obtained at 1035 hours 
from Aberdeen W/T station transmitting on 315 kc/s, when the true course is 140° and the 
position by dead reckoning is Lat. 60° 32’ N., Long. 15° 40’ W. The position of the W/T station, 
namely, 57° 8’ N., Long. 2° 4’ W., has previously been inserted in the cover for Form 2058. 

The operator, after inserting the name and frequency of the transmitting station, enters the 
observed bearing, the time at which it was taken, and the classification of the bearing. He then 
passes the form to the navigator, who completes the work as follows :— 


Time 1035 hours Observed bearing .. ea a & 335° 
G.M.T. Quadrantal correction .. eg . —- 8 
Corrected bearing .. ee si ng 327° 
The operator then passes the form to the navigator, who completes the work as follows :— 

Latitude of W/T station .. is és 57° 8’ N. 
D.R. latitude at 1085. oo <e 60° 32’ N. 
Sum latitudes bi ie fe 117° 40’ (= 118°) 
Longitude of W/T station 2° 4’°W. 
D.R. longitude... bi a £2 15° 40’ W. 
D. Long. .. is Ue - 5 13° 36’ 
True Course a ae sis as 140° 
True bearing of W/T station .. es 467° 


The latter is the sum of the true course and the corrected relative bearing; when this sum 
exceeds 360°, the latter figure is subtracted, giving 


True bearing Hs a ie ss 107° 


To obtain the mercatorial bearing, the conversion angle must be applied. The necessary calcula- 
tions have been made and the results exhibited in the form of a nomogram which is printed on 
the left-hand side of Form 2058, together with instructions for its use. A straight line drawn on 
the nomogram, through the points “ D. Long., 13° 36’” and “‘ sum latitudes, 118° ” gives the 
conversion angie, from the middle scale, as + 6° approximately. Since the aeroplane is west of the 
transmitter the negative sign is taken. Hence the final entry is 


Mercatorial bearing cs 2 af 101° 


The reciprocal of 101° being 281°, the latter is the bearing on which the position line must be 
drawn from the transmitter. 


The Robinson system 

44. (i) Owing to the high noise level which prevails in an aeroplane, it is more difficult to 
obtain a reliable bearing by the minimum method than in a ground D/F station. In the 
Robinson system, an attempt is made to secure the advantages of both maximum and minimum 
methods. In this system two frame aerials are employed ; these are rigidly fixed at right angles 
to each other in such a manner that the combination can be rotated in azimuth. The frame aerials 
are connected to the receiver proper as shown in fig. 24. The smaller aerial L, is called the main 
coil and the larger one, [,, the auxiliary coil. The relative proportions of these coils will be 
discussed later. Two change-over switches, S,,S,, are included. When thrown over to the left, 
the switch S, connects the auxiliary coil in series with the main coil, but when thrown over to 
the right, the auxiliary coil is removed from the circuit and a small coil L, is substituted. This 
coil is designed to have negligible pick-up, so that when it is in circuit, the signal is received only 
on the main coil. The inductance of I, is equal to that of the auxiliary coil. The aerial circuit 
is tuned to the desired frequency by a variable condenser C. This adjustment holds good for 
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Fic. 24, Cuap, XVI.—-Principle of Robinson system. 


either position of the switch S,, provided that the inductance of L, is correctly adjusted. The 
switch S, is called the reversing switch. Its function is to reverse the direction of winding of the 
auxiliary with respect to that of the main coil, when both are in citcuit. 


(i) The method of obtaining a bearing is as follows. The switch S, is thrown over to the 
right so that only the main coil is operative, and the coils rotated until the signal appears to be 
of maximum strength. Owing to the wide arc of maximum signal this bearing may be several 
degrees in error. If this is so, an E.M.F. is also set up in the auxiliary coil, although as this is 
not in circuit it has no effect upon the signal strength. If the switch S, is now thrown over to 
the left, both the niain and auxiliary coils are in circuit. The resultant E.M.F. of the auxiliary 
coil is now algebraically added to that of the main coil and the signal strength will be either 
increased or decreased, according to whether the respective voltages are in phase or in opposition. 
It follows therefore that the signal strength will vary between two levels when the switch S, is 
thrown from left to right and vice versa. When the main coil is truly aligned in the direction 
of the transmitter, however, nd resultant E.M.F. is developed in the auxiliary coil and the 
operation of the change-over switch S, has no effect whatever upon the signal strength. The 
operator therefore swings the coils through a small arc while reversing the switch S, as necessary 
until a position is found in which the signal strength is unaffected by the reversal. The bearing 
of the transmitter, with an ambiguity of 180°, is then given by the orientation of the main coil. 


45. In order to obtain a high degree of accuracy, it is necessary that when the auxiliary 
coil is only very slightly off the zero-signal bearing, the resultant E.M.F. induced in it shall be 
sufficient to cause a perceptible difference in signal strength when jts reversal is performed. It 
is difficult to say what constitutes,a perceptible change, but for the present purpose we may 
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assume that 3 db. will be sufficient. Let us suppose the main coil to be 6 degrees off the correct 
bearing. The resultant E.M.F.s in the two coils will then be 

éa = (A,NAK sin 6) cos-ot 

ém = (AnNnK cos 6) cos wt 


where ¢, and ém are the resultant E.M.F.s, Az, Am the areas, Na, Nm the numbers ot turns in 


the auxiliary and main coils respectively, and K is a constant. The amplitude of the total 
resultant E.M.F. is therefore 


¢, = (AnNm cos 6 + A,N, sin 0) K 

or ¢; = (AmNm cos 6 — AN, sin 0) K 
depending upon the position of the reversing switch The output of the receiver due to the above 
voltage will depend upon the nature of the rectification process. For C.W. reception with a 


strong heterodyne, (which is the normal method in modern practice in order to secure the maxi- 
mum signalling range), the rectification is approximately linear. The change of signal strength 


on reversal will then be proportional to the ratio 4, that is to 
2 


AmNm cos 6 + A,N, sin 0 
AnNm cos 80 — A,N, sin 6 


For a change of 3 db. 2 == 4/2, and therefore 


2 
AmNm cos 6 + AN, sin 0 = 4/2 (AmNm cos 6 — A,N, sin 6) 
(1 + 4/2) AN, in 0 = (1/2 — 1) AnNm cos 6 


AN, -414 
AaNa ~ 2-414 % 9 
= -172cot 0. 


From the final equation it is easily found that to obtain the required change of signal strength 


with a bearing error of 1°, the area-turns of the auxiliary coil must be 9-8 times that of the main 
coil, for 2°, 4-9, and so on. 


46. Let us consider the conditions which prevailed at the time this system was in general 
use, namely the reception of spark or I.C.W. signals with little or no regenerative amplification. 


The detection process then approximates to square-law rectification and a change of 3 db. would 
2 — 
be obtained if the ratio (2) were equal to 4/2., i.e. if “4 == 44/2, = 1.19. 
2 


Repeating the avove calculation it then appears that Bale 2 8 cot 6 = -087 cot @. For 
ApNn 2-1 





a discrimination within 1°, the ratio of auxiliary to main area-turns is then only 5, while a ratio 
of 2-5 gives a discrimination within 2°. In practice, ratios of from 2-5 to 6 were used for reception 
under the latter conditions. The system has fallen out of use owing to the large ratio required 
under modern conditions of reception. As the ratio is increased the system approaches more 
rearly to a simple frame aerial operated upon the minimum method, the so-called “main coil ” 
merely contributing a small ‘displacement’ component. Another disadvantage attending 
an increase in the size of the auxiliary coil is the difficulty of preserving a suitable ratio of 
inductance to minimum capacitance, in order to cover the desired frequency range. Finally, 
the adoption of all-metal construction precludes the use of wing coils, for which the system was 
originally designed. 
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The radio compass 
47. The radio compass is intended chiefly for use in homing, and is a modification of the 
Robinson system. A simple form is illustrated in fig. 25a. The loop aerial is usually fitted in a 
suitable streamlined housing, in such a manner as to give minimum signal when the machine is 
flying towards the transmitter. The loop is wound in two equal sections, the electrical centre 
being connected to the common filament connections of the valves T,, T,, to the grids of which the 
outer ends of the two loops are also connected; a mean grid bias is established by the grid 





(b) 


Fic. 25, Cuap, XVI.—Principle of radio compass (fixed loop type). 
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battery Zp, this voltage being just sufficient to reduce both anode currents to zero. In addition 
to the steady bias, a 50-cycle alternating voltage is applied to the grids so that they are made 
alternately more or less negative, and each valve will pass anode current only under the latter 
condition. As the anodes of the two valves are in parallel, only the one having the less negative 
bias is operative at any given instant, and this valve supplies a radio frequency current to the 
coil L,; consequently this current suffers an abrupt reversal in phase one hundred times per 
second, ie. at each half-cycle of the alternating bias frequency, and the induced E.M.F. in the 
tuned secondary circuit L, C, will suffer a like reversal. This circuit is also coupled to a vertical 
aerial #, which supplies an E.M.F. to the circuit ZL, C;, in phase or in anti-phase with that due 
to the ee aerial, according to which of the two valves is passing anode current. It will be 
observed that the algebraic sum of the loop and vertical E.M.F.s will give rise to a cardioid diagram, 
which however changes its orientation abruptly every half-cycle of the biasing frequency, 
(fig. 25b). The rectified current from the W/T receiver is supplied to the moving coil of a small 
dynamometer instrument, the fixed coil of which is synchronously energized at the bias frequency. 
Referring to Ag. 25b, suppose the transmitter to be in the direction T, then the current in the 
moving coil of the dynamometer will be proportional to OA — OB, and the pointer will be 
deflected accordingly, while if the transmitter is in the direction T’ the current will be pro- 
portional to O B' — O A’, and will be in the reverse direction. If however the transmitter is 
situated at Y, the current in the moving coil will be zero and the point.r undeflected. When 
flying approximately toward the transmitter, the application of right rudder causes the pointer 
to deflect to the right and vice versa, while if flying away from the transmitter, right rudder 
gives left deflection of the pointer. In practice therefore the 180° ambiguity is easily resolved. 


48. A radio compass operating upon an entirely different principle is shown diagrammatically 
in fig. 26. This type consists of a small screened loop which is mounted in a suitable streamlined 
housing above the structure of the aeroplane, and is rotated at a constant speed of 300 r.p.m. by 
a small electric motor. The loop is connected by slip rings to the input circuit of an amplifier. If 
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Fic. 26, Cuap. XVI.—Radio compass (revolving loop type). 
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a continuous wave of constant amplitude is received, the input to, and therefore the output of, the 
amplifier will vary according to the relative position of the loop with reference to the direction of 
the transmitter. To all intents and purposes, the output of the amplifier is an alternating current 
having a frequency of 10 cycles per second. This output current is caused to give an indication of 
the bearing of the transmitter in the following manner. The rotating spindle of the loop also 
carries on its lower extremity a semi-circular resistance, wound upon a circular former which 
rotates with the loop. This resistance is supplied with direct current from a source of constant 
E.M.F., and eight brushes are arranged at equal intervals round the former, opposite brushes 
being directly inter-connected, as shown in the diagram. The pairs A A’, CC‘ form the terminals 
of one pair of supply leads and the pairs B B’, D D’ the terminals of another pair of supply 
leads for the bearing indicator. The latter is a particular form of dynamometer instrument. 


49. Referring to the diagram it is seen that when the resistance is in the position shown, 
the brush A is V volts positive with respect to the brushes C, C’, and a current will flow in the 
fixed coils a a’ C C’ of the indicator from a to C’. The brushes B and D’ are at the same potential 
and no current flows in the fixed coils b b’ d d’ of the indicator. One-eighth of a revolution later, 
however, brush B is at a potential of V volts above that of the brushes D D’, while the brushes 
A and C are at equal potential. After one-quarter of a revolution, the brush C is at a potential 
cf V volts above that of the brushes A A’, while the brushes B and D are at equal potential. 
Tracing a complete revolution of the resistance in this way it will be seen that the arrangement is 
in effect a two-phase generator. The fixed coils a a’c c’ and b b’d d’ of the indicator each 
carry an alternating current at a frequency of 10 cycles per second (two cycles per revolution), but 
the respective currents are in quadrature with each other. These currents therefore set up a 
rotating field in the air gap in which the moving coil of the dynamometer is situated. This field 
rotates in space 10 times per second. 


50. The moving coil carries the output current of the amplifier, and during the reception of 
a wave of constant amplitude, from a fixed direction with reference to the aeroplane, the current 
in the moving coil will reach a maximum when the loop is pointing toward or away from the trans- 
mitter. At this moment, then, the total flux in the air gap will have its greatest possible value. 
The coil tends to turn to the position in which it is threaded by the greatest possible flux, and 
therefore takes up a position depending upon the direction of the distant transmitter. The coil 
is fitted with a pointer which indicates the direction of the transmitter upon a fixed scale graduated 
in degrees with reference to the fore-and-aft line, subject to an 180° ambiguity. The bearing indi- 
cator is lined up with the two-phase current generator by shifting the latter upon its spindle until 
correct bearings are obtained from a known transmitter. It is, however, necessary to apply a 
quadrantal correction, after calibrating, in the same manner as with the simple rotating loop. 
This correction is usualiy applied by means of a cam incorporated in the driving mechanism of the 


loop. 


51. In the present stage of development all visual-indicating radio compasses suffer from the 
great disadvantage that they cannot completely discriminate between the wanted signal and that 
from a station on the same or an adjacent frequency, but on a different bearing. When such 
interference is present the instrument may either integrate the total field and give an erroneous 
bearing, or may oscillate violently and indicate no bearing whatever. It must be appreciated 
that such interference may be present even if it gives little or no audible indication on an 
aural receiver, e.g. it may be within the limits of the dead space, or sufficiently different in 
frequency to give a heterodyne beat above the audible limit. These instruments function best 
on a wave of constant amplitude such as the unmodulated carrier of an R/T transmitter, but 
are very erratic when the transmitter is deeply modulated or key-controlled. The indications 
are also unreliable unless the aeroplane is in perfectly steady flight. 
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GROUND STATION D/F 
Bellini-Tosi system 

52. It has already been shown that in all practical cases, ie. when the width d@ of a loop 
aerial is small compared with the wave-length, the resultant loop E.M.F. is very much smailer 
than that set up in a vertical wire having a height equal to the actual height # of the loop. In 
order to obtain appreciable pick-up, we may increase the area of the loop, or the number of turns, 
or both, but practical limitations arise as follows. (i) An increase either in area or in the number of 
turns increases the inductance of the loop and therefore affects the frequency coverage. (ii) An 
increase in the number of turns increases the vertical and displacement effects, according to the 
manner: of winding. (iii) An increase in the area necessitates a corresponding increase in the 
inertia of the frame, and it becomes too unwieldy for the rapid swinging necessary to obtain a 
bearing by the minimum method. Again, if an attempt is made to increase the effective operational 
range of a small frame aerial by additional radio-frequency amplification, a limit is imposed by the 


increased noise level. The Bellini-Tosi system was originally developed in order to overcome the 
above limitations. 


53, The Bellini-Tosi direction-finder employs a system of fixed loop aerials in conjunction 
with a device known as a radio-goniometer. The principle of this instrument is shown in fig. 27 ; 
it consists of two small frame coils mounted rigidly at right angles to each other. These are called 
the fixed coils. A smaller coil, called the search coil, is mounted upon a spindle passing through the 
axis of symmetry of the fixed coils. The ends of this winding are connected to the receiver proper, 
while the ends of the fixed coils are connected to the loop aerials as described below. The whole 
assembly is completely screened by enclosure in a copper-lined box or ee A bearing 
plate is provided, and the spindle of the search coil carries a pointer which shows the angle at 
which the search coil is set with reference to one of the two fixed coils. The term “ goniometer ”’ 
means “ angle-measurer.” As the fixed coils are perpendicular to each other, the mutual induct- 
ance between them is zero, while the mutual inductance between either of the fixed coils and the 
search coil is variable, according to the angle at which the latter is set. 





Fic. 27, CHap. XVI — Radio-goniometer. 
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54. The aerials of the Bellini-Tosi direction-finder consist of two vertical loops of wire. 
As a rule one is erected with its plane in the North and South (true) meridian, and the other 
perpendicular thereto, about a common axis. They may be of any shape and size, but are often 
triangular in order that they may be supported by a single tall mast together with four shorter 
ones. For theoretical purposes we may suppose them to be of equal size and rectangular in 
shape, the connections to the radio-goniometer being shown diagrammatically in fig. 28. The 
aerial N S is connected to one fixed coil N’S’ and the aerial E W to the other fixed coil E’W’. 





To receiver 


Fic. 28, Cuap. XVI.—Bellini-Tosi D/F. 


As already stated the search coil is connected to the W/T receiver, suitable tuned, coupled circuits 
being generally employed. The loop aerials and radio-goniometer are shown in sectional plan 
in fig. 29. Suppose an electro-magnetic wave to arrive at the aerial system from a transmitter 
situated due north (fig. 29a) ; a resultant E.M.F. will then be set up in the loop N S. A cor- 
responding current will flow in the loop itself and in the fixed coil N’S’ connected to it, setting 
up an alternating flux in and around the coil. The directions of the current and flux at a parti- 
cular instant are indicated in the conventional manner in the diagram. No E.M.F. will however 
be set up in the loop E W, and the fixed coil E’ W’ establishes no flux. If the search coil is 
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rotated, therefore, the signal strength will be a maximum when it is in the position shown, for 
the flux-linkage is then maximum. On the other hand, if the axis of the search coil is perpendicular 
to the flux, the induced E.M.F. will be zero. 


55. Fig. 29b shows the conditions which arise when the transmitter is situated to the north- 
east. The wave now reaches the sides N and E of the two loops simultaneously, and after a very 
short interval, the sides S and W. The direction of current in each loop circuit at a given instant 
is again indicated conventionally. As the two circuits are assumed to be electrically similar, 
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Fic. 29, CuaP. XVI.—Action of radio-goniometer. 


the currents in the coils N’ S’, E‘ W’ are equal and give rise to equal magnetic fluxes. These 
fluxes combine in such a manner that the resultant flux is in a diagonal direction. In the diagram, 
the search coil is in the position of maximum flux-linkage. In both the cases illustrated, then, 
a pointer mounted on the spindle of the search coil, parallel to the turns of the winding, would 
indicate the direction of the transmitter by the maximum method. It will also be noted that 
provided the connections between loops and fixed coils are correctly made, and a bearing plate 
rigidly attached to the fixed coils, the radio-goniometer itself may be placed in any convenient 
position without affecting the accuracy. 
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56. Having dealt with the principle physically, let us suppose a vertically polarized electric 


field y = f° sin wt to be incident upon the aerial system at an angle @, reckoned from true north. 
From paragraph 6, the resultant E.M.F. in the loop N S is 


QnA 
xs = car. cos @ cos wt 


and in the loop E W 
_ QnAP 
| 
Let each loop and search coil have a total impedance Z ; the currents will then be 


sin 6 cos ot. 





For simplicity, we may assume that the resistance of each circuit is negligible compared to its 
inductive reactance. We then have 


oe te 2nAr 8 : n 
ms = SOF cos cos ( @ ) 


3 c Qe 
since Axi-=-—— 
f o 
’ SAE ss bea 
‘ms = CL (2 2 
and similarly 


iw = Ar sin 6 cos ( wt — 2 
mS ek (e 5) 
The magnitude of the current in each fixed coil is therefore independent of frequency. Each 


current will set up a flux proportional to the current and to the number of turns on the fixed 
coil. These fluxes may be written 


us = © cos 0 008 ( of — a) 
2) 


Aire s 
Paw = & sin 0 cos( at — 5 


and are shown vectorially in fig. 29c. The magnitude of the resultant flux is 
V/[@* cos 29 + ? sin 26] = @, 

and is therefore independent of the direction of incidence of the wave. The direction of this 
flux is such that it makes an anglé 9 with a plane perpendicular to the turns of the fixed coil N’S’, 
and maximum E.M.F. will be induced in the search coil when it links with the greatest flux. On 
the other hand, when the search coil is so orientated that it links with no flux at all, no E.M.F. 
will be induced in it, and therefore, as the coil is rotated, the signals in the telephone receivers 
are found to indicate two maxima and two minima, spaced alterriately 90° apart, just as is found 
with the rotating frame aerial, To a near approximation, the polar diagram of the arrangement 


is a figure-of-eight pattern, and in practice, the bearing is always obtained by observation of the 
two minima. 


57. The earliest form of the Bellini-Tosi system made use of two vertical loops each of which 
was separately tuned to the desired signal, and the search coil was small compared to the fixed 
coils, in order that it should rotate in a very uniform portion of the field. This arrangement 
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was very difficult to maintain in working order and was superseded by the aperiodic loop system 
which is substantially that described in the preceeding paragraph. In this form of apparatus 
the radio-goniometer is so constructed that the coupling between the search and fixed coils is 
as tight as possible. The search coil then forms part of an intermediate or link circuit between 
the fixed coils and the tuned circuit forming the input to the receiver proper. The coupling at 
the latter point is usually by means of a shielded radio-frequency transformer (see paragraph 20) 
in order to prevent electro-static coupling between the receiver and the aerials and so eliminate 
any vertical error due to the receiver itself. The link circuit is usually aperiodic but in some 
installations it is tuned. The tightly-coupled search coil gives rise to an error due to the fact 
that the field in which it rotates is far from uniform. The error is a maximum (of the order of 2°) 
at about 22-5°, 67-5°, 112-5° and so on; as there are eight points of maximum error in the 360° 
it is called octantal error. It is practically eliminated by suitable design of the search coil, one 
method being to place a second winding on the search coil in series with the first, the two windings 
making an angle of approximately 45° 


58. Apart from errors due to the development of a faulty connection or the like, the most 
likely errors to be found in the Bellini-Tosi aperiodic aerial system are : 


(i) mutual inductance between aerials, 
(ii) vertical error. 


The presence of mutual inductance between the aerials may be detected by disconnecting one 
aerial from the radio-goniometer and energizing it by coupling to a perfectly-screened oscillator. 
If the aerials are truly perpendicular to each other, the oscillator radiation will not be detectable 
in the receiver, which is still coupled to the unenergized aerial by the radio-goniometer. Once 
the aerials are correctly set up, it is most important that their position should be maintained, and 
it is necessary to pull the wires very taut during erection in order to prevent swaying. Each aerial 
is tested independently for vertical error by disconnecting the other from the radio-goniometer 
and then observing whether the two minima of a distant transmitter are 180° apart, as well as 
reasonably sharp. The two sides of each aerial must be perfectly symmetrical with respect to 
earth. The lower, approximately horizontal portions are generally to be first suspected, in the 
event of vertical error due to aerial asymmetry, because these have the greatest capacitance to 
earth. Instrumental vertical is eliminated by the employment of shielded transformers for 
coupling purposes, and by earthing the midpoint of each fixed coil of the radio-goniometer 
(cf. paragraph 19). 


Comparison between rotating loop and Bellini-Tosi systems 


59. It must be understood that since the fixed aerials and radio-goniometer of the Bellini- 
Tosi system are the electrical equivalent of a rotating frame aerial, there is no question of one 
system giving more accurate bearings than the other. Provided it can be mounted in a suitable 
position, therefore, the rotating coil has the advantage of simplicity. An electrical defect, such as 
a badly soldered connection, may result in weak signals, or even to no signals at all, but will rarely 
give rise to an erroneous bearing. In the Bellini-Tosi system, the two aerial circuits must be 

rfectly balanced, and the sudden occurrence of a fault in one circuit may cause an error of 90° 
in the apparent bearing. The Bellini-Tosi type of D/F aerial has, in recent years, been largely 
supplanted by spaced open aerials, in oraer to reduce errors due to abnormally polarized waves. 


POLARIZATION ERROR 


60. Hitherto, it has been assumed that the electro-magnetic wave is incident upon the D/F 
aerial with normal polarization. If the wave travels for an appreciable distance over the surface 
of the earth before reaching the receiving aerial, this must be the case (Chapter AIV). The 
incident wave may however be abnormally polarized {i) when it is transmitted from an aeroplane 
which is so near to the receiving aerial that an appreciable amount of energy is incident at an 
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angle to the horizontal or (ii) when it reaches the receiver by reflection from the ionosphere. 
The effects are the same in either case and are as follow :— 


(a) The minima may be blurred. 


(6) The minima may be sharp, but successive bearings of a stationary transmitter are not 
in agreement. The apparent bearing may vary during the time it is being obtained. 


(c) It may be impossible to observe any minima. 


In the following discussion, abnormally polarized waves are discussed with reference to a rotating 
loop aerial on the ground, but the deductions are equally applicable to rotating loop aerials in 
aircraft and to fixed loop aerials used in conjunction with a radio-goniometer. 


61. The action of waves which are incident upon the loop aerial at an angle to the horizontal 
—which may for brevity be called ‘‘ downcoming waves ’’—is more easily understood if we 
consider the wave to induce an E.M.F. by virtue of the velocity of its magnetic field, and may be 
illustrated in a conventional manner by the model shown in succeeding figures. In this model, the 
loop aerial has vertical sides A B, C D, and horizontal sides A C, B D; it is capable of rotation 
about a vertical axis and is mounted over a bearing plate. For simplicity the transmitter is 
supposed to be situated due north (0°) of the loop. A pointe: is fitted indicating the apparent 
bearing of the transmitter (or its reciprocal) when the loop is in the position giving the minimum 
signal, 


62. In the first diagram, fig. 30, the wave is arriving in parallelism with the ground, and is 
normally polarized. The magnetic flux of the wave will induce an E.M.F. in each of the vertical 
wires A B, C D, but not in the horizontal wires A C, B D, because these are parallel to the flux. 
For simplicity we may confine our attention to the peak value of the flux ; if the loop is turned so 
that the pointer indicates, e.g. 60°, the peak value of the flux will reach the wire C D before it 
reaches the wire A B, and similarly for all other instantaneous values, i.e. a sinusoidal E.M.F. will 
be induced in each wire, but that in A B will lag behind C D. The resultant E.M.F. acting round 
the loop is the vector difference of these. If, however, the loop is orientated as shown in the 
figure, the peak value of magnetic flux links with both. vertical wires simultaneously, and this 
is true of all other instantaneous values, hence the induced E.M.F. in A B is in phase with that in 
C D and the resultant E.M.F. is zero. The plane of the loop is perpendicular to the direction of 
the transmitter and the pointer correctly indicates the direction of the transmitter, 
with an ambiguity of 180°. Now consider the conditions which arise in the reception of a down- 
coming wave which is normally polarized, and illustrated bv the model in fig. 31. The magnetic 
field again links only with the vertical sides of the loop, and the induced E.M.F. in A B will be in 
phase with that in C D when the plane of the loop is perpendicular to the bearing of the transmitter. 
The pointer, then, gives the correct bearing of a downcoming wave, provided it is normally polarized. 


63. Since normal polarization is generally attributed to the fact that the wave is travelling 
over the surface of a conductive earth, there is no reason why downcoming waves should be 
normally polarized, whereas there are many phenomena which may cause the polarization to be 
abnormal, even if the wave leaves the transmitter with normal polarization. Suppose the wave 
to reach the loop aerial in a downward direction, and to be polarized at an angle of 90°, so that the 
magnetic field is in the vertical plane and the electric field horizontal. Let the loop be turned 
so that its plane is perpendicular to the direction, in azimuth, of the transmitter, so that the 
pointer gives the correct bearing. The magnetic field does not link with the vertical wires A B, 
CD, but links with the horizontal wires AC, BD, and although no E.M.F. is induced in the 
vertical wires, there is a resultant E.M.F. acting round the loop in this position. Suppose we 
now rotate the loop until a minimum signal is obtained ; this will occur when the loop is in the 
position shown in fig. 32, for in these conditions the magnetic flux does not link with any of the 
four wires constituting the loop. The pointer indicates the apparent bearing as 270° or 90°, 
i.e. there is an error of 90° in the bearing’given by the minimum method. 
































Fic. 32, Cyap. XVI.—Minimum with horizontally polarized wave. 
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64. The most general case is illustrated in figs. 33 and 34. Here a downcoming wave is 
polarized at an angle of about 50°, and at the moment illustrated in fig. 33, the vertical wire 
C D is linking with the peak value of the magnetic flux; the wire A B is however linking with 
a flux of smaller magnitude. In addition, both the upper and lower horizontal sides now link 
with the flux; the E.M.F.s in these sides are not in phase with each other, for any given in- 
stantaneous value of flux links with the upper before linking with the lower wire. When the 
plane of the loop is perpendicular to the bearing of the transmitter, therefore, there is a resultant 
E.M.F. acting round the loép and minimum signal is not obtained in this position. If however 
the loop is rotated a position will be found (fig. 34), in which the peak magnetic flux links with 
all four sides simultaneously ; the two E.M.F-s in the vertical sides A B and C D are then equal 
in amplitude and in phase, giving zero resultant, and the E.M.F.s in the horizontal sides A C 
and BD are also equal in amplitude and in phase, thus also giving zero resultant, consequently 
the minimum signal is obtained with the loop.in this position. In fig. 34 the apparent bearing of 
the transmitter, as found by the minimum method, is about 335° i.e. the bearing is 25° in error. 


65. The foregoing photographs therefore demonstrate that if a loop aerial is rotatable about 
a vertical axis, it will give minimum signal when the plane of the loop is perpendicular to the 
position line upon which the transmitter lies, only if the wave is polarized with its magnetic 
field in the horizontal plane ; if the wave is polarized in any other plane, and this polarization 
and the angle of incidence remain constant, the loop will give sharp minima, but they will be 
displaced to any extent up to 90°. Since however in the case of downcoming signals there is no 
agency tending to maintain constant polarization, we find that plane polarized waves of this kind 
give minima which move round on the bearing plate, apparently indicating that the bearing of 
the transmitter is changing from instant to instant. Actually, of course, what is changing is the 
angle of polarization and possibly the angle of incidence also. It has also been tacitly assumed 
that the downcoming wave reaches the loop by only a single path. This is unlikely to be the 
case and therefore the bearing giving minimum signal for one path and angle of polarization, 
will give an Te signal owing to the energy arriving by some other path. Instead of 
sharp though displaced minima, we shall obtain blurred and moving minima. This is in fact 
the most frequent indication that abnormally polarized signals are being received. If the wave 
is circularly or elliptically polarized, no orientation of the loop will give a minimum signal on a 
constant bearing. Again, interference between waves travelling along different paths may 
cause fading, which may be mistaken for a minimum and give rise to an erroneous bearing. 


Adcock aerial systems 

66. The effect of abnormally polarized waves upon the horizontal members of a loop aerial 
may be eliminated by the virtual removal of these members ; this modification was first proposed 
by Lieutenant F. Adcock, R.E., in 1919, but its practical development occupied many years. 
The Adcock aerial system may be adapted for use either as the equivalent of a rotating loop, or 
in conjunction with a radio-goniometer. The latter form of installation is referred to as the 
Bellini-Tosi-Adcock direction-finder. 


U type 

67. The simplest form of Adcock aerial is that called the U type. This consists of two 
vertical aerials, fig. 35a, the !ower ends of which are connected by a horizontal wire to the in- 
ductance ZL. The latter serves to couple the aerial to the receiver in the usual manner. If such 
an aerial were erected over perfectly conductive ground, with its horizontal member at or very 
near ground level, a horizontally polarized wave would have no effect whatever upon the system, 
but it would be acted upon by vertically polarized waves like an ordinary loop. Under certain 
conditions, e.g. over sea water or soil of very high conductivity, the polarization error of such an 
aerial may be less than that of the loop, but under ordinary conditions its performance is little 
better. An improvement is effected by enclosing the lower horizontal member in a screening 
tube earthed at the outer ends; this type is referred to as a “‘ screened U”’ (fig. 35b). 
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a type 

68. In the elevated or H type, the vertical aerials are in the form of dipoles, the lower ends 
of which aré clear of the ground. The horizontal leads connecting opposite members are situated 
at the midpoint of the dipoles and are therefore at a height above ground at least equal to one- 
half the total height of the aerials (fig. 35c). This system is entirely free from polarization 
error if it is sufficiently remote from the earth’s surface, but the proximity of the ground intro- 
duces a certain degree of asymmetry, which in turn gives rise to polarization error. The reason 
for this is easily seen from the fact that the capacitance to earth of the lower halfof each dipole 
is greater than that of the upper half. Unfortunately however it is not possible to compensate 
for this simply by shortening the lower members, for the effect of a given degree of asymmetry 





(a) 


Fic. 35, CHap. XVI.—Types of Adcock aerial. 


varies with the angle of incidence of the downcoming, abnormally polarized wave. An advantage 
of the H type is that the polarization error is practically independent of the electrical nature of 
the ground. 


Coupled type 


G9. The coupled type, shown in fig. 35d, is distinguished by the fact that there is no direct 
connection between the two spaced aerials forming the directional pair. This form may be made 
to give a very good performance on medium frequencies and is superior to those previously 
mentioned on high frequencies. The chief factor which allows the abnormally polarized wave to 
affect the receiver is the capacitance coupling between the windings of the coupling trans- 
formers and the latter are usually of the shielded type (paragraph 20). The coupled aerial is 
obviously ill-adapted for use as a rotating system, but there is no difficulty in using two pairs 
of aerials in conjunction with a radio-goniometer. 
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Balanced type 

70. The balanced type, fig. 35e, is practically the same as the H system, except that the lower 
members of the aerials are shorter than the upper members, and are connected to earth through 
suitable impedances, which are denoted by Z in the diagram. The polarization error can be 
reduced to a very small magnitude by adjustment of these, but for complete elimination it would 
be necessary to design the system for operation on a single frequency. 


Balanced coupled type 

71. Fig. 35f shows a combination of the “ balanced’ and “ coupled” systems known as 
the balanced-coupled system. It apears that this arrangement may be made almost free from 
polarization error. The performance depends to a great extent upon the correct design of the 
coupling transformers, and also upon the arrangement of the feeders. In this respect it is to be 
noted that although it would appear desirable to use buried, screened feeders, it may be found 
preferable to use overhead quadruple wires. This form of line is illustrated in fig. 36. Each 
diagonally opposite pair of wires is linked together at the ends to form one of a pair of twin 
transmission lines, the arrangement being practically non-radiative and therefore having negli- 
gible pick-up properties. 





Fic. 36; Cuap. XVI.—Twin feeder for Adcock aerials. 


72. In the design of an Adcock aerial the following points must be taken into consideration. 
First, in a rotating aerial system, it is not possible to increase the pick-up factor by increasing 
the number of vertical sides as in a frame aerial ; increased sensitivity can only be obtained by 
an increase in the area embraced by the aerial system. Second, as each aerial is an open oscillator 
and its height is only a fraction of a wavelength, its effective height is of the order of only one- 
half the actual height. Third, each pair of aerials, considered as a single unit, offers a large 
capacitive reactance, whereas each turn of a closed loop offers a comparatively small inductive 
reactance. In certain cases, the aerial capacitance is increased by using multiple wire vertical 
aerials instead of single wires. This also reduces the R.F. resistance and so increases the pick-up 
factor. The Adcock aerial system is usually coupled to a closed oscillatory circuit which is so 
adjusted that the P.D. across the condenser terminals is a maximum. The pick-up factor is 
then the ratio of the condenser P.D. to the field strength. It is found that to obtain a high pick-up 
factor the area embraced by the aerials should be as large as possible, subject to the limitation 
imposed by the necessity for keeping the fundamental frequency above the highest operating 
frequency. In the Bellini-Tosi-Adcock direction-finder a further limitation is imposed by the 
fact that if the spacing, d, between the two acrials of a pair is an appreciable fraction of a wave- 


length, the approximation sim 7 = 7 does not hold. The result is that an octantal error is 


heey 2 . a, : 
introduced. This error is negligible if the ratio qis less than 0-1, and of the order of 1° it == 0-2. 


Selection of site for ground D/F station . 


73. The site for a ground D/F station should, if possible, be a flat open piece of land about 
half a mile in diameter, of uniform soil surface, and not near the sea. It need not be absolutely 
bare, rough grassland and hedges do not matter, but the site should be free from trees, buildings, 
streams and other objects specifically dealt with later. A site fulfilling these conditions will be 
practically perfect, but as a rule it will be necessary to accept one which falls short of this ideal. 
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The whole area under consideration may be hilly, woody, industrialized or near the sea; it is 
also desirable to locate the D/F station conveniently near to the remainder of the station buildings. 
The under-mentioned factors will contribute to the site errors. 
(i) Trees and woods. 
(ii) Cables and wires laid along or under the ground. 
(iii) Overhead cables and wires. 
(iv) Mountains, hills and cliffs. 
(v) Buildings. 
(vi) Roads and railways. 
(vii) Rivers and streams. 


(viii) Aerials and vertical conductors such as metallic poles and pylons. 
(ix) Wire fences. 
(x) Coastal refraction. 


The following discussion on the effect of these positions on the performance of the direction 
finder covers the frequency range 100 to 15,000 ke/s. 


74. Trees and woods. Large masses of trees within half a mile will probably .produce con- 
siderable errors, which amount to 5 or 6 degrees. This type of error depends upon the frequency, 
but the rate of variation with frequency is uncertain. It must be realized that errors of such 
magnitude do not occur on every wooded site. It might, for example, happen that a degree of 
symmetry in the position of the trees around the site ‘would render the error negligible. An 
error may be produced by a single tree, and a direction finder located within several yards of 
a tall tree may be expected to experiatiee an error of several degrees on short waves. For example, 
an error exceeding nine degrees has been observed at a distance of ten yards from a tree 60 feet 


high; a distance of 30 yards from a single tree, however, may be considered great enough 
to reduce all errors to zero. 


75. Cables and wires. It appears safe to conclude that cables and wires may be led into a 
D/F operating room along the ground, provided they are earthed at the point where they enter 


and at'points less than 3 apart for a distance of 200 yards or more. In the case of screened cable, 


earthing implies connection of the metallic sheath to earth and in the case of an unscreened pair 
of wires a radio-frequency earth for each wire by means of suitable condensers. Wires should not 
be run on overhead poles within about 200 yards of the site, in the case of medium frequencies, 


For frequencies of the order of 15,000 kc/s. it may be necessary to bring the wires down 400 yards 
away or even more. 


76. Overhead cables and wires. A certain amount of experimental work on long waves with 
small loops shows that a distance of 200 yards, from telegraph wires 10 yards high, is sufficient 
to reduce all errors to a negligible quantity. Overhead wires carried by tall pylons may be 
expected to have greater influence than telegraph wires but it is unlikely that errors will be 
experienced at distances greater than 400 yards. The distortion produced by the pylons them- 
selves must also be taken into account. These constitute radiating vertical aerials. In general 
it may be assumed that a D/F receiver erected within 50 yards of overhead telegraph lines or 
within 100 yards of a high power line will be subject to very grave site error which might be as 
much as 10°, while at a distance of 200 yards from a high power line the error might amount to 


2° or 3°. At 400 yards from high power lines the site error would probably be negligible under 
all circumstances. 


77. Mountains, hills and cliffs. A site in a mountainous country is liable to a large error 
(exceeding 10°) as a result of reflection and bending of the waves. The same applies to hills but 
toa lesser degree ; in hilly country it is preferable to choose a site on high rather than low ground, 
but a sloping hillside site should be avoided. Any sudden change of slope is liable to give errors 
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up to 10° on short waves, for instance, in the vicinity of a cliff, complete immunity will not be 
obtained unless the site is at least 104 from the edge of the cliff. On medium frequencies.a 
distance of 200 yards will probably ensure that the error is less than 3°. The effect produced by 
mountain rangés may persist into low-lying flat country situated well away from the mountains, 


78. Buildings. A metal building is liable to cause more disturbance than one made of stone, 
brick or other non-conductive material, but as most large buildings contain metal work in the 
form of gas pipes, electric light wires, water systems, etc., it is probably desirable to consider 
all buildings on the same footing. If the building as a whole, or any part of it, resonates to the 
frequency in use, tue disturbing effect may be large at a distance of many wavelengths from the 
building. Thus a large modern type of building may be expected to give errors of several degrees 
on a direction finder erected within 100 yards but would probably have negligible effect at a 
distance of 200 yards, except for the above-mentioned resonant effect which however would 
probably be negligible at distances of 500 yards or over. 


79. Roads and railways. Ordinary stone metalled roads are not likely to give rise to site 
error at any frequency, but this is not the case with a modern type of concrete road which probably 
contains steel in the foundation. However, it is considered that roads and railways are 
unlikely to produce errors exceeding 5° and if over 100 yards from the site will produce no 
appreciable error. Electric railways may cause considerable interference with reception at 
greater distances than this. 


80. Rivers, streams and canals. A small stream or brook is electrically of similar nature to 
the reinforced concrete road mentioned above but its conductivity is of course much smaller, 
and it will probably have negligible effect if it is more than 30 yards from the direction finder. 
A large river will produce a greater effect and it is considered undesirable to site a station within 
about 500 yards. 


81. Aerials and vertical conductors. An aerial or vertical conductor may effect a direction- 
finder in two ways, which may be distinguished by the terms “ re-radiation error ” and “ screen- 
ing error ” respectively. The first is most likely to be caused by resonating conductors at distances 
from the receiver large compared with the spacing of the aerial and represents a genuine re- 
radiated wave. The second occurs chiefly when untuned aerials or resonating vertical conductors 
are situated at distances comparatively near to the direction-finder. This is in the nature of a 
screening effect, which, acting unequally on each of the aerials, causes an unbalancing of the 
aerial system similar to that caused by inequality of their effective heights. To avoid these 
effects no vertical-conductor of height comparable with that of the D/F aerial should be allowed 
within a distance of three times the aerial spacing, and no tuned aerial or vertical conductors 
in the D/F waveband should exist within six wavelengths of the D/F receiver. Lamp standards, 
lightning conductors and pylons all come within this category. 


82. Wire fences. Experiments performed with a small fence in the neighbourhood of a 
short-wave Adcock direction-finder indicates that an insulated length of wire fence in resonance 
with the operating wave might produce an appreciable polarization error. The fence when well 
earthed had no effect. The effect of a long length of wire fencing has not been studied but the 
experiment makes it probable that the disturbing effect will be considerably less than would be 
expected and it is anticipated that a fence more than 30 yards away would have no detectable 
effect. As a matter of precaution however it is advisable to earth all wires on the fence at several 


points jess than 5 apart in the vicinity of the receiver, or preferably to break all wires into sections 
less than A in length by suitable insulators. 


83. Coastal errors. Serious errors, i.e., of the order of 5° to 10°, may exist on sites close to the 
sea unless the wave crosses the coast line at an angle greater than 30°. These errors are greatest 
for soil of low conductivity and on high frequencies, decreasing as the distance from the coast is 
increased. Coastal errors are unlikely to be appreciable at distances exceeding 10 miles from the 
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coast and may be neglected for waves making angles greater than 30° with the coast. There is 
no method of correcting for coastal error, and it is usual, on charts showing coastal direction- 
finding stations, to indicate the arc within which accurate bearings cannot be guaranteed. 


Radio beacons 


&4. The simplest form of radio beacon is a transmitting station having an acrial system 
designed to give substantially uniform radiation in all directions in azimuth. The station will 
emit a characteristic signal, e.g. its W/T call sign, either continuously or in accordance with a 
prearranged time schedule, and may therefore be used by aircraft fitted with direction-finding 
apparatus to obtain a position line, or if sense-finding devices are installed, the bearing of the 
transmitter with reference to the aircraft. Other forms of beacon, such as the equi-signal and 
rotating loop types, are designed for the use of aircraft not fitted with D/F apparatus. Equi- 
signal beacons are primarily intended for homing, and are largely used in America, but not to 
any extent in this country. One factor which makes their adoption difficult in Europe is the 
absence of any frequency allocation for this purpose. In the United States the frequency band 
of 210-410 kc’s. is allotted solely for the air navigation and weather broadcast service. 


The loop or frame aerial transmitter 


85. In Chapter VII reference is made to the radiating properties of a loop aerial and these 
may now be discussed in greater detail. In fig. 37 A B and C D represent the two vertical sides 
of a rectangular loop in elevation (fig. 37a) and in sectional plan (fig. 37b). As in the receiving 
case, the dimensions 4 and d are supposed to be small, compared with the wavelength. The lower 
horizontal wire is assumed to be very near the ground level. If the loop is supplied with a radio- 
frequency current of constant amplitude in such a manner that the magnitude of the current is 
the same at all points, all four sides of the loop will give rise to electro-magnetic radiation, the 
vertical sides setting up a vertically polarized wave and the horizontal sides a horizontally 
polarized wave. The solid polar diagram of the loop transmitter is therefore rather complex. 
For simplicity, it is convenient to consider the vertically and horizontally polarized portions 
of the radiation field separately, and also to postulate a perfectly conductive earth. If the 
radiation is received at ground level by means of a vertical aerial, the latter will be affected only 
by the vertically polarized portion of the field. 


A 








‘by 
Fic. 37, Cuap. AVI.—Loop aerial transmitter. 
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86. By methods explained in Chapter XIV it is easily seen that the horizontal polar diagram 
of this portion is a figure-of-eight pattern. The amplitude of the vertical field strength at any 
point P, making an angle @ with the line passing through the vertical sides (fig. 37b), is. 


A — 240rh . mad cos @ 
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by making the substitutions sim age a A = /hd as in previous paragraphs. The effect of 


the ground is here taken into account. In free space the field strength would be only one-half 
of that given. If the point P is situated above ground level, at an angle @ as in fig. 37a, the 
vertical field strength is obtained by multiplying the above expression by a Current Distribution 
Factor. For the present case (uniform current distribution in the aerial) the C.D. Factor is 
cos y, hence the polar diagram in the plane containing the vertical sides is as shown in fig. 38a. 
The effect of the finite conductivity and permittivity of the ground is to modify this diagram 
somewhat as shown in fig. 38b. 


87. It is of interest to calculate the R.M.S. current required to obtain a given field strength 
at any distance from the transmitter, assuming a perfect earth. Let the area of the loop be 


(a) (b) 


Fic. 38, Cuap. XVI.—Vertical polar diagrams of loop transmitter. 


10 square metres, the wavelength 1,000 metres (f = 300kc/s). Ifthe field strength on the ground, 
at a distance of 100 miles, is to be 50 microvolts per metre, (R.M.S.). 
14974 I 
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where ¢ is in miles, hence 

2 Aer 

~~ 149%2A 

__ _ (10%? x 100 x 50° 
~ 149 n* x 10 x 1,000 

= 334 amperes. 
It is difficult to provide such a large oscillatory current as this, but if a frame aerial of four turns 
is employed, the required current is only 84 amperes which is still large but not impracticable. 
In discussing the application of a loop transmitter to direction finding, we may first consider 


the vertically polarized field to be the only one radiated. The horizontally polarized field must 
be discussed later when the possible errors are considered. 


The rotating beacon 


88. A rotating beacon consists of a loop transmitter, its exact location being notified to 
those concerned. The loop is usually rotated at a speed of one revolution per minute, this rate 
being maintained with a high degree of accuracy by means of a special timing mechanism. The 
figure-of-eight pattern of vertically polarized radiation therefore rotates in space at the same rate. 
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A special signal, called the north indicating signal, is emitted when the minimum of the diagram 
is exactly upon the meridian through the transmitter. The method of obtaining a bearing is 
as follows. The only apparatus required is an ordinary, (ie. non-directional) W/T receiver, 
and a stop watch. An operator, listening to the signal, starts the stop watch exactly on receipt 
of the north indicating signal, and stops it when the figure-of-eight minimum is observed. The 
number of seconds indicated by the watch, when multiplied by six, gives the true bearing in 
degrees from north. To avoid the difficulty of correct observation of the north marking signal, 
when the observer is due north or south of the beacon, an east marking signal is also transmitted. 
This may be used in exactly the same manner as the north marking signal, but 90° must be 
subtracted from the calculated bearing. 


89. The advantages of this method of direction-finding are :— 


(i) It can be used by any aircraft fitted with a W/T receiver. 
(ii) Any number of aircraft can obtain bearings simultaneously. 


The disadvantages being 


(iii) At least 30 seconds are required for each bearing. In this connection it should 
be noted that it is generally possible to make two observations during each rotation of 
the loop, giving the bearing and its reciprocal. 

(iv) Since in practice it is desirable to take the mean of a number of observations, 
the process is rather slow. 

(v) The loop transmitter is subject to vertical effect, which may cause the two 
minima to be less than 180° apart. 

(vi) The bearing may be in error owing to the reception of abnormally polarized 
waves. 

90. The general design of a rotating beacon transmitter is shown in fig. 39. The whole of 
the transmitter is fitted inside the loop itself, in order to avoid the necessity for feeding a large 
radio-frequency current by means of brushes and slip rings. Instead, only the comparatively 
small anode and filament currents are so carried. The oscillatory circuit is a parallel-feed 
Hartley. The components, and particularly the frame tuning condenser, must be carefully 
positioned within the frame in order to reduce the vertical effect to a minimum. The remainder 
of the vertical component is attributable to unequal currents in the vertical members of the 
loop, 7.e. to an unequal distribution of capacitance. It is reduced to a negligible quantity by 
careful design, particular care being necessary to ensure exact verticality during rotation, which 
is more difficult than would appear superficially. 


91. Let us now briefly consider the horizontally polarized radiation from the loop, assuming 
the lower horizontal member to be at ground level and the ground to be a perfect conductor. 
The polar diagrams are then exactly the same as those of a horizontal hertzian doublet of length 
d, situated at a height 4 above the ground. The exact diagrams are easily calculated by 
methods explained in Chapter XIV, but for the present purpose it is sufficient to say that to 
all intents and purposes the radiation is directed upwards, approximately in the form of an 
obtuse, elliptical cone. A receiver situated at ground level is therefore unaffected by the direct 
radiation from the horizontal members, but will be affected by the wave reflected at the ionosphere 
if its electric field vector has a component parallel to any portion of the receiving aerial. Since 
the polarization of the wave may be rotated in passing through the ionosphere it is obvious 
that interference may occur between the direct vertically polarized wave and the reflected 
wave, so that false minima (or fading which may be mistaken for minima) are likely to be 
observed. It can be proved that if the ionsophere has exactly the same effect on radiation from 
all directions, the signals received on a vertical aerial from a loop transmitter will be of the 
same strength and subject to the same polarization error as would be observed if the signal were 
transmitted by the vertical aerial with the same radiated power and frequency, and received on 
the loop aerial. This proposition may have an important application in the siting of a beacon 
transmitter, e.g. the suitability of a suggested site may be tested by locating a portable D/F 
receiver on the site and observing the systematic errors in bearing of a number of known 
transmitters. The practical utility of this expedient is still under investigation. 
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Fic. 39, Cuap. XVI.—Rotating beacon transmitter. 


Course or equi-signal beacons 

92. This form of beacon employs two directional aerials placed at right angles to each 
other. The directional aerials may take the form of large loops, say, 100 metres wide and 
20 metres high, or, alternatively, an ‘‘ Adcock ” form may be employed. In this case the aerials 
consist of four vertical aerials supported by towers, 40 metres or so in height, which are placed 
at the corners of a square of, e.g., 100 metres side and fed from a suitable transmitter by 
concentric feeder lines. Each pair of diagonally opposite verticals forms one directional aerial 
system ; the two aerials of each pair carry currents in anti-phase so that they function in exactly 
the same manner as the two sides of a loop aerial, giving a figure-of-eight polar diagram. The 
“‘ Adcock ” arrangement reduces the polarization error to a considerable degree. The principle 
of operation is shown in fig. 40. The radiation from the two aerials is of equal intensity along 
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the lines O B, OC, O X, O Y, but elsewhere one of the wavesis stronger than the other. Assuming 
that means are provided by which the two radiations may be distinguished, an aircraft can follow 
a course along the lines of equal intensity O B,OC,OX,O Y. In the aural-reception equi- 
signal beacon two opposite letters of the morse code are transmitted by the respective aerials, 
e.g. “a” by the E W aerial and ‘‘n”’ by the N S aerial. These symbols are interlocked so that 
the ‘elements’ of one letter fall in the ‘‘ spaces’ of the other. When the aircraft is flying 
along a line of equal signal intensity, both letters are received and merge into a continuous sound, 
but if the aircraft is off the desired course to one side “ n”’ is louder than-“‘ a’, and vice versa. 


Polar diagram oF 
N NS. aeriat (1) 





Polar diagram of , 
EW aerial (A) -” 


S 
Fic. 40, Cuap. XVI.—Courses laid down by aural-type beacon. 


93. Although the aerial systems are fixed in position, the double figure-of-eight radiation 
pattern can be rotated in azimuth in order that the routes may be marked along any convenient 
lines of bearing. In the aural-type beacon this is accomplished by coupling the aerial systems to 
the transmitter by means of a radio-goniometer, consisting of two primary and two secondary 
windings. The primaries are crossed at right angles, as are also the secondaries, and the angle 
between the two sets of coils can be varied by relative rotation, so that each primary, in con- 
junction with its secondary winding and associated aerial system, is in effect equivalent to a 
loop aerial which is capable of rotation. The coupling between the primary windings and the 
transmitter proper is by means of a link circuit, the keying being performed by switching from 
one primary to the other. 


94. In the foregoing, it was assumed that the desired routes were perpendicular to each 
other although this may not be desirable. It is, however, possible to effect a considerable 
change from the 90° relationship by control of the relative phasing and magnitude of current 
in the two verticals comprising each aerial of an Adcock-type system, or by the use of 
additional vertical radiators in the case of the loop-aerial system. Only a few examples 
need be given to illustrate the possibilities, loop aerials being dealt with as the underlying 
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theory is simpler than in the case of Adcock aerials. In fig. 41a it is desired to lay down 
one route in the direction 330°-]50° and a second in the direction 210°-30°. As these lines 
are symmetrical about the N S and E W bearings, the loops will have their respective maxima 
in the latter directions. Let Oa bc represent one of the loops of the figure-of-eight 
pattern produced by the E W loop, the position line 330°-150° intersecting it at a. Bisect 
O a. The bisector intersects the line NO at P. With P as centre describe a circle of 
radius O P, this circle will represent one-half of the figure-of-eight pattern which must be 
produced by the N S aerial to mark the desired route. This pattern can be produced by 
reducing the loop current in the N S aerial as compared with that in the E W aerial. 
In fig. 41b the desired routes are not symmetrically placed with reference to the N S, 
E W axes. The radiation patterns are produced by the introduction of “ in-phase vertical ” 
in the E W aerial, and swung into the required directions by means of the coupling radio- 
goniometer. 





(a) (b) 
Fic. 41, Coap. XVI.—Control of courses laid down by equi-signal beacon. 


95. In certain instances, the aural-type beacon transmits interlocked “ dots” to port and 
““ dashes ” to starboard of the marked route, instead of the letters ‘‘a’’ and “n,” the dashes 
being about five times the duration of the dots. It is then possible to design a receiver which is 
capable of giving simultaneous aural and visual indications. The visual indicator is fed from the 
secondary of an iron-core transformer, the primary being connected in parallel with the tele- 
phones. The secondary winding supplies a voltage to the grid and filament of a triode rectifier. 
In the anode circuit the rectified current flows through the moving coil of a special form of centre 
zero instrument. The peculiar feature of this instrument is that it is most sensitive in the region 
of zero deflection : it is very heavily damped and therefore sluggish in response to a variation 
of current. The pointer is deflected to the left during the reception of dots and to the right during 
the reception of dashes, this effect being achieved solely by virtue of the unequal sensitivity 
and variation of damping at various points on the scale. 


96. In the visual type beacon the two radiations are continuously modulated at different 
audio-frequency rates, e.g. 65 and 86-7 cycles per second. The receiver passes its rectified output 
to the coil of a small frequency meter of the tuned reed type, carrying only two reeds. When 
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flving along the equi-signal path both reeds vibrate with equal amplitude. Alternatively, the 
movement of each reed is caused to induce a small alternating E.M.F. in a suitably placed coil, 
the resulting current being passed through a metal rectifier and supplied to one winding of a 
differentially wound, centre-zero moving-coil microammeter. When the amplitude of vibration 
of both reeds is the same, i.e. when the aircraft is on the desired course, both windings carry equal 
current and the pointer is not deflected. Off course, the pointer is deflected to port or starboard 
according to which reed has the greater amplitude, the dial being so marked as to indicate the 
necessary alteration in course. 





97. The routes laid down by the visual type beacon depend upon the depth of modulation 
and upon the relative phasing of the carrier currents in the two directional aerials. In the aural 
type these are never simultaneously energized and the question of relative phase does not arise. 
Suppose the carrier currents in a visual type beacon to be exactly in phase ; the sideband energy 
radiated by each aerial possesses the usual figure-of-eight characteristic, but the carrier 
energies combine to give a large figure-of-eight rotated through 45°, and as a result only two routes 
are marked instead of four. If however the carrier currents are 90° out of phase, and the depth 
of modulation is the same on each carrier, the resulting routes are four in number and are sym- 
metrically disposed. An increase in the depth of modulation of one radiation with respect to the 
other has the same effect as an increase of aerial current in the aural type beacon. By variation 
of the relative phasing and depth of modulation, the four routes can be laid down in any direction 
likely to be required. 


Blind approach systems 


_ 98. The operation of effecting a landing on an aerodrome under conditions of low or zero 
visibility may be conveniently divided into three stages :— 


(i) The aircraft must be brought to a point within a few miles of the landing ground. 


(ii) It must then be guided towards the latter on a safe approach track, and finally across 
the aerodrome itself in a direction suitable for landing, with due regard to the wind. 


(iii) Suitable indications must be given to the aeroplane regarding its distance from the 
aerodrome during approach, and its height above ground. 


Under the first heading, ordinary navigational methods, assisted when necessary by directional 
wireless, will meet the case. The operations (ii) and (iii) are accomplished by different methods 
in the several systems of blind landing aids which have been proposed. In the development 
of any such system, it is essential to take into consideration the available frequency allocations ; 
in Europe, no medium-frequency allocation is possible owing to the demands of the broadcasting 
services, and the 30-35 Mc/s band is the only one available. The blind approach system de- 
veloped by the C. Lorenz Company in Germany, which operates entirely on frequencies in this 
region, has therefore been extensively adopted in Europe for commercial purposes and may be 
taken as a typical example. 


99. The principle of the method is as follows. Referring to fig. 42 an approach path is laid 
down by an equi-signal beacon which indicates both aurally and visually if the aeroplane is to 
port or to starboard of the correct line of approach. The equi-signal zone subtends an angle of 
about 4°, and gives an aural range of about 20 miles, at an altitude of 1,500 feet. Situated upon 
the line of approach near the actual landing ground are two marker beacons, the inner beacon 
being about 300 yards outside the aerodrome and the outer beacon some 3,000 yards. The 
aer=plane is Stted with suitable apparatus for the reception of signals from both main and marker 
beacons, ‘The bearing upon which the approach track is laid must be known to the pilot ; when 
flying in the equi-signal zone of the main beacon, the pilot receives a steady signal in the tele- 
phone receis 2rs, and the pointer of the visual indicator remains steady at zero. When the aero- 
plane is to the left of the approach path, a succession of dots is received, while if to the right the 
received signal consists of a series of dashes. Corresponding indications are also given on the 
visual indicator. 
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Fic. 42, Cuap. XVI.—Lorenz blind approach system. 


100, The main beacon signals are of the M.C.W. type, the standard modulation frequency 
being 1,150 cycles per second. Qn passing over the outer marker beacon, the pilot will hear, 
superimposed upon the steady note of the main beacon, a deep note of 700 cycles per second, 
while a very sharp indication of the exact position of the outer beacon is given by the flashing 
ef a neon lamp. Similarly, when «he inner marker beacon is approached, a high-pitched note 
(1,700 cycles per second) is heard and its exact location indicated by another neon lamp. Thc 
pilot is now aware that there are no obstacles to his flight in the final section of the landing path. 
Although not immediately apparent from the foregoing it must be emphasized that-the master 
instrument in the whole manoeuvre is the directional gyro. The actual procedure is to pick up the 
main beacon at a range of about 20 miles and an altitude of say 2,000 feet. When the equi-signal 
zone is located, the aeroplane is turned quickly to the known bearing of the approach track, and 
held steady on this course by the directional gyro. The centre of the approach track may now be 
maintained with considerable accuracy by observation or either the visual or aural equi-signal 
indications—a combination of both methods being most effective. Height may be lowered to 
about 1,000 feet after crossing the outer marker and tobelow 200 feet after crossing the inner 
marker, the final stage being of course to touch down on the aerodrome. 


101. No mention has been made of the method of navigation in the vertical plane. It has 
been proposed to employ a locus of constant field strength (i.e. the lower edge of a vertical polar 
diagram in the equi-signal zone) as a glide path, but although this idea is practicable under 
certain conditions it is not so generally. Two difficulties arise, namely (i) the shape of the 
vertical polar diagram does not correspond exactly with the natural glide path of any existing 
aeroplane. This might be overcome by automatic correction of the intensity of the received 
signal, (ii) even if the shape of the vertical polar diagram could be correctly adjusted for a given 
set of conditions, day to day or even hour to hour adjustment might be necessary, because the 
polar diagram depends to a great extent upon the state of the ground. The present practice 
therefore is to employ a sensitive Kollsman altimeter for vertical navigation, the barometric 
pressure at the aerodrome level being given to the pilot by R/T immediately before the landing. 


Lorenz system—equipment 


102. The manner in which the required equi-signal zone is achieved is illustrated in fig. 43. 
The aerial system of the main beacon consists of a vertical dipole, which is energized by the main 
transmitter, and if used alone, the horizontal polar diagram would approximate toa circle. Two 
reflector dipoles are placed one on each side of the main energized dipole, and are alternately 
keyed in the manner shown in fig. 43a. When the switch-K, is closed, the reflector R, is 
resonant with the energized dipole S, but the switch K, is broken and the reflector R, is 
completely out of resonance. Under these conditions the polar diagram is that shown by the 
horizontally shaded area, in fig. 43b. When the switch K, is open, K, is closed and only the 
reflector R, is operative, the polar diagram being then as shown by the vertically shaded area. 
The equi-signal zone of the alternately energized aerial-reflector system will therefore be somewhat 
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Fic. 43, Cuap. XVI.—Method of keying main beacon aerial and resultant horizontal polar diagram. 


as shown by the overlapping areas. The energized dipole is fed from a crystal-controlled 
M.C.W. transmitter having a power input of 500 watts, the frequency being in the vicinity of 
33 Mc/s, while the marker beacons are supplied by 5-watt transmitters and operate on a higher 
frequency, e.g. 38 Mc/s. As already stated the radiation from the marker beacons is modulated 
at 700 cycles per second (outer) and 1,700 cycles per second (inner). The radiating systems of 
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Fic. 44, Czar. XVI.—Marker beacon. 
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both marker beacons are of similar design, and the main features are shown in fig. 44. The aerial 
itself is a horizontal dipole ; the transmitter is situated immediately underneath it, and is enclosed 
in a screen of expanded metal which is semi-cylindrical in shape. The highest point in the screen 
is approximately one half-wavelength below the dipole, and the screen, operating as a reflector, 
gives the peculiarly shaped polar diagrams shown in fig. 45, which are desirable for the function 
of the marker beacons. 


103. The receiving apparatus for the main beacon consists of a simple amplifier having one 
R.F, stage, with automatic gain control, a detector and one A.F. stage, while a tuned circuit 
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Fic. 45, Cap XVI.—Polar diagrams of marker beacon. 


with a simple detector serves as a receiver for the marker beacon signals, the rectified current 
from these being fed into the A.F. stage of the main receiver. The output of the latter, during 
passage through the field of a marker beacon, contains both main and marker modulation 
frequencies. The output is connected through to suitable filter circuits which supply the appro- 
priate frequencies to the various indicating instruments, The receiving aerial equipment consists 
of a vertical dipole about -9 metres in height for the reception of the equi-signal beacon, and a 
horizontal dipole about 1 metre in length for the marker beacons, the latter aerial being generally 
mounted beneath the fuselage. 
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TABLE 1.—Specific resistance and temperature co-efficient 











Specific resistance at 59° F. = 15°C. | Temperature coefficient. 
t 














Resistance 
compared 
Material. aaa ee Ohms Per Per sees 
: : rt degree degree 
centimetre inch ni iE foot. Cont. F a (approx.) 
cube. 
Metals :— 
Silver, annealed .. 6 1-557 0-613 9-36 °00377 0-210 0-92 
Copper, pure ws a 1-66 0-654 10-0 0041 0-23 0:98 
Copper, annealed .. oa 1-692 0-666 10-18 -00401 0-223 1-0 
Copper, hard drawn ae 1-724 0-679 10-37 -00393 0-218 1-02 
Aluniinium .. i ae 2-78 1-09 16-70 -0040 0-22 1-65 
Tungsten es 4-8 1:9 29-0 -0047 0-26 2°84 
Zinc .. 6-0 2-4 36-0 -0038 0-21 3-55 
Tin .. 11-9 4-3 66-0 -0040 0-22 6°5 
Platinum... oe 11-54 4-54 69-4 0036 0-20 6-82 
Nickel (commercial) 11-8 4-6 71-0 -0027 0-15 7:0 
Iron telegraph wire. . 12-2 4:8 73-4 0057 0-32 7:2 
Lead .. cA a 21-7 8-55 130-0 -0039 0-22 12-8 
Mercury 95-4 37-56 573-0 -0009 0-05 56:0 
Alloys :— 
Platinum silver (a) .. Ke 24:2 9°53 145 +0003 0-015 14-3 
German silver (6) .. ae 27 10-6 160 -0004 *0-02 16-0 
German silver (c)_ .. ne 30 11-8 180 0004 0-02 17-7 
ano ns os a es an -0002 : 0-01 24:8 
in (é! are be : Negligible 26-0 
Eureka (f) .. a a 49 19-3 295 Necheible 28-0 
Carbon :— 
Graphite... a ie 3,000 1,200 18,000 {| —0-0005 —0-03 _— 
Gas retort and lamp filament 4,000 1,600 24,000 
to to to —0-0005 —0-03 —_ 
7,000 2,800 42,000 





(a) 67 per cent. platinum, 33 per cent. silver. 

(b) 62 per cent. copper, 15 per cent. nickel, 22 per cent. zinc. 

(c) 50 per cent. copper, 30 per cent. nickel, 20 per cent. zinc. 

(d) German silver (5) + 1 per cent. tungsten. 

(e) 84 per cent. copper, 12 per cent. manganin, 4 per cent. nickel. 
(f) 60 per cent. copper, 40 per cent. nickel. 
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TABLE II.—Properties of insulating materials 





Specific resistance Dielectric 
Material. ohms per strength Permittivity. 
centimetre cube. volts per mil. 
Asbestos .. : : i 16 x 104 100 to 150 | _ 
Bakelite .. : : as 105 to 10? 200 to 800 4to8 
Celluloid .. Be ‘ : 7 x 104 300 to 500 1:2 to 2-6 
Cotton, varnished : . 4 x 108 270 to 350 3 
Ebonite .. .. : a 10° to 1012 500 to 1,000 2-5 to 3-5 
Empire Cloth ; x 4x 108 500 to 1,500 | 4 to6 
Fibre, red : : 100 to 5,000 150 to 300 —_ 
Glass ae ; ; 10? — 10° 200 to 250 5 to 9 
Guttapercha : : 4 x 108 200 to 500 | 3 to 4-5 
Marble Z 2 10® to 105 160 8-3 
Mica d . 10% to 104 500 to 1,500 5 to 8 
Micanite Bs . ‘ 5 x 10° 400 to 1,000 _ 
Paper, dry as . xs 1058 150 to 300 1-5 te 2°5 
Paper, impregnated ; a 10° 500 to 1,200 2-5 to 4-0 
Paraffin wax... 4 4 x 1018 300 2-0 to 2-5 
Porcelain 10 to 10° 150 to 300 4to7 
Press palm 104 200 to 250 _ 
Quartz . 2 x 108 — 2-5 to 4-5 
Resin... 5 x 102 280 2-6 
Rubber, pure... UP to 101¢ 500 to 700 2:2 to 2-4 
Rubber, vulcanise . x 10° 400 to 550 3:0 to 3-5 
Shellac .. ia 5 x 10° 40 3-0 to 3-5 
Slate a me 7-5 xX 108 30 6 to7 
Sulphur .. 10° to 104 —_ 2-5 to 3:5 
Wood .. : 10° 10 to 20 2-5 to 5-0 
Glycerine. . ie . _ _— 39 
Paraffin oil o . 108 220 4-7 











Note.—The properties of insulating materials vary so much with temperature, moisture content, and method 
of manufacture that the above values can only be regarded as approximate. 








Specific heat. 


+2122 
+0933 
+1124 
0315 
0385 
+0323 
+0570 
+0559 
+0935 





degrees Cent. 


412 





TABLE III.—Properties of metals 


Specific gravity. 


aon 


met ND tet ome 
INO Ges 
N OO CANS G OOD 





Weight Ib. 
per cubic in. 


-093 
+32 
+27 
“41 
-49 
“78 
38 
-26 
+26 
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TABLE IV.—Annealed copper wire 











Diameter. Sectional area. Lb Ohms per 
S.W.g. : 1 000 A 1,000 yards 
; ; vee (15°°C.) 
inch. m.m Sq. inch. Sq. m.m. : 
0 +324 8-23 08245 53-19 953-4 2909 
1 +300 7:62 +07069 45-60 817-6 +3393 
2 +276 7:01 *05983 38-60 692-0 -4009 
3 +252 6-401 04988 32-18 576-7 +4809 
4 +232 5-893 04227 27-27 488-8 567 
5 *212 §-385 *03530 22°77 408-2 +679 
6 192 4-877 +02895 18-68 334-7 828 
7 176 4-470 »02433 15-70 281-3 +985 
8 +160 4-064 02011 12:97 232°5 1-192 
9 °144 3-658 - 01629 10°51 188-4 1-471 
10 +128 3-251 +01287 8-303 148-8 1-862 
1 116 2-946 *01057 6:819 122-2 2-268 
12 104 2-642 008495 5-480 98-24 2-821 
13 -092 2°337 006648 4-289 76-88 3-605 
14 +080 2-032 *005027 3-243 58-13 4-768 
15 -072 1-829 -004072 2-627 47-09 5-89 
16 -064 1-626 003217 2-075 | 37-20 7-45 
17 056 1-422 002483 1-589 28-48 9:73 
18 +048 1-219 -001810 1-168 20-93 13-24 
19 040 1-016 +001257 *8109 14-53 19-07 
20 +036 +9144 001018 6567 11-77 23-54 
21 032 8128 +000804 +5188 9-301 29-80 
“ 22 028 +7112 +000616 3973 7-120 38-92 
23 024 +6096 +000452 2919 5-233 53-0 
24 022 +5588 000380 +2453 4-392 63-0 
25 “+020 +5080 -000314 +2027 3-633 76°3 
26 018 +4572 000254 1642 2-942 94-2 
27 0164 4166 000211 - 1363 2-44 113-4 
28 -0148 +3759 +000172 +1110 1-989 139-3 
29 0136 +3454 -000145 09372 1-676 165-0 
30 0124 j +3149 -000121 07791 1-399 198-4 
31 0116 +2946 000106 06818 1-222 226-8 
32 -0108 +2743 -0000916 *05910 1-059 261-6 
33 +0100 +2540 -0000785 -05067 -9083 305-1 
34 0092 +2337 0000665 04289 7688 360-5 
35 +0084 +2134 -0000554 03575 -6406 432-4 
36 -0076 1930 -0000454 -02927 +5249 528 
37 -0068 1727 0000363 02343 °4197 660 
38 +0060 +1524 -0000283 -01824 *3272 848 
39 +0052 +1320 -0000213 -01370 +2454 1130 
40 i 0048 | +1220 -0000181 -01170 +2098 1320 
41 -0044 “1118 -0000152 -00985 *1760 1580 
42 004 | +1030 -0000126 -00833 +1450 1910 
43 +0036 +0910 0000102 00650 +1180 2350 
44 0032 +0082 -00000805 -00529 -0940 2970 
45 -0028 -0711 -00000615 -00399 -0710 3890 
46 -0024 +0609 -00000451 -00259 -0540 5300 
47 002 +0507 00000314 00203 0360 7630 
48 -0016 -0406 -00000201 -00130 -0230 11900 
49 0012 +0304 -00000113 -00073 -0013 21100 
: +0254 -00000078 -00051 0091 30510 
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TABLE V.—Conversion of British and Metric u.sits 





Units. | C.G.S. to British. British to C.G.S. 










Icom. = 0-3937 in. 1 in. = 2-54 cms. 
Length a4 - ate 1 metre == 3-281 it. 1 ft. == 30-48 cms. 
1 kilometre = 0-6214 mile. 1 mile = 1609 metres. 


Isq.cm. = 0-155 sq. in. 
i o. - i { 1 sq. metre = 10-76 sq. ft. 





.in, = 6-452 sq. cms. 
= 0-0929 sq. metres. 













.in. = 16-39 cu. cms. 
. ft. = 0-0283 cu. metres. 


j == 28°35 gms. 
1 Ib. == 0-4536 kilogm. 


lcu.cm. = 0-061 cu. in, 
vohinis - ad ™ { 1 cu. metre = 35-32 cu, ft. 








1 gm. == 0-0353 oz. 
1 kilogm. = 2-205 lb. 





TABLE VI.—Values in absolute units 





Electrical quantity. | Practical Unit. Value in absolute E.M. Units. 
Current Ampere... ae Pa “a 19-1 
Electromotive force, ‘PD: Volt ac = mn as 108 
Resistance .. ES is .. | Ohm ie ies sea sa 10° 
Quantity .. “s aie .. | Coulomb 10-2 
Energy ea 2 os -» | Joule 10? 

Power fy ws es .. | Watt 10? 
Power . ese . .. | Kilowatt 1910 
Capacitance a4 2 .. | Farad Pas oe Saas 10-° 
Inductance a8 ag .. | Henry ae a <3 ai 10° 


TABLE VII.—Mechanical and Electrical work and power equivalents 
N.B.—1 B.Th.U. = amount of heat required to raise I lb. of water through 1° F. 


Units. Equivalent values in other units. 





1 B.Th.v. ey ms .. | 1,055 watt seconds. 
778 ft.-Ib. 
0-252 calorie (kg.d). 
108 kilogram-metres. 
0-000291 kilowatt hour. 
0-000388 H.P. hour. 
0-0000667 Ib. coal (oxidised). 
0-00087 Ib. water evaporated at 212° F. 
1 B.Th.U. per square foot per min. .. | 0-121 watts per square inch. 
0-0174 kilowatt. 
0-0232 H.P. 


1-36 joule. 

0-1383 kilogram-metre. 
0-000000377 kilowatt hour. 
0-00128 B.Th.U. 
0-0000005 H P. hour. 
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TABLE VII.—Mechanical and Electrical work and power equivalents—contd. 





Units. Equivalent values in other units. 





1 lb. water evaporated at 212° F. 


40 B.Th.U. 
4,200 kilogram-metres. 
,219,000 joules. 
887,800 ft.-Ib. 


1HP... - os ae -. | 746 watts. 
0-746 kilowatts. 
33,000 ft.-lb. per minute. 
550 ft.-lb. per second. 
2,548 B.Th.U. per hour. 
42-5 B.Th.U. per minute. 
0-71 B.Th.U. per second. 
25 Ib. water evaporated per hour at 212° F. 


0-33 

0-44 H.P. hour. 
1-1 

1 

1 








2- 
1 H.P. hour os 3 fue .. | 0°746 kilowatt hour. 
1 ‘ 


273,740 ‘Kilogram-metres. 
2-25 lb. water evaporated at 212° F 
17-2 lb. water raised from 62° to 212° F. 








1 Watt .. a oe ah .. | 1 joule per second. 
0-00134 H.P. 
0-001 kilowatt. 
3-415 B.Th.U. per hour. 
44-25 B.Th.U. per minute. 
0-73 ft.-Ib. per second. 
0-003 Ib. of water evaporated per hour. 


1 Kilowatt Ss os xe -. | 1,000 watts. 
1-34 H.P. 
2,655,200 ft.-Ib. per hour, 
44,253 ft.-lb. per minute. 
737-5 ft. Ib. per second. 
3,415 B.TH.U. per hour. 
57-0 B.Th.U. per minute. 
0-95 B.Th.U. per second. 
3 Ib. water evaporated per hour at 212° F. 








1 Kilowatt hour .. - 2 -. | 1,000 watt hours. 
1-34 H.P. hours. 
2,655,200 ft.-Ib. 
3,600,000 joules. 
3,415 B.Th.U. 
366,848 kilogram-metres. 
3 Ib. water evaporated at 212° F. 
22-8 Ib. water raised from 62° to 212° F. 





1 Kilogram-metre ace re +. | 7°23 ft.-lb. 
0-00000366 H.P. hour. 
0-00000272 kilowatt hour. 
0-0092 B.Th.U. 





1 Joule .. & a Ne -. | 1 watt second. 
0-00000278 kilowatt hour. 
0-102 kilogram-metre. 
0-000947 B.Th.U. 
0-73 ft.-lb. 
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TABLE VIII.—Skin effect and proximity factors 


F = Skin effect factor. G = proximity factor. d@ = diameter of wire in cm. p -= Sperific resistance in 
E.M. Units. For copper, p = 1700 approx., and z = -1078 44/7. 





| 2.799 | 1-641 
| 


oo} | 2-5 | 0-175 | 0-2949 ee 1-043 |. 0-755 | 10-0 

o1) 3 |e 2-6| 0-201 | 0-3184} 5-2! 1-114] 0-790 | 11-01 3-151 1-818 
0-2) 2 |r 2-7| 0-228 | 0-3412| 5-4| 1-184] 0-826 | 12-0| 3-504| 1-995 
0-3| § 2-8| 0-256 | 0-3632| 5-6] 1-254| 0-861 | 13-0! 3-856| 2-171 
0-4 2-9| 0-286 | 0-3844| 5-8| 1-324] 0-896 | 14-0| 4-209| 2-348 
0-5 0-00097 | 3-0] 0-318 | 0-4049| 6-04 1-394] 0-932 | 15-0| 4-562} 2-595 
0-6 | 0-001 | 0-00202 | 3-1] 0-351 | 0-4247| 6-2| 1-463! 0-967 1 16-0] 4-9151 2-702 
0-7 | 0-001 | 0-00373 | 3-2] 0-385 | 0-4439| 6-4] 1-533] 1-003 | 17-01 5-268| 2.879 
0-8 | 0-002 | 0-00632 | 3-3] 0-420 | 0-4626| 6-61 1-603] 1-038 | 18-0| 5-621 | 3.056 
0-9 | 0-003 | 0-01006 | 3-4! 0-456 | 0-4807/ 6-8! 1-673] 1-073 | 19-0! 8-974 | 3.233 
1-0 | 0-005 | 0-01519 | 3-5{ 0-492 | 0-4987| 7-0] 1-743! 1-109 | 20-01 6-328| 3.409 
1-1 | 0-008 | 0-o2196 | 3-6/ 0-529/0-5160| 7-2] 1-813] 1-144 | 21-0| 6-681| 3-586 
1-2 | 0-011 | 0-03059 | 3-7| 0-566 | 0-5333| 7-4] 1-884] 1-180 | 22-01 7.0341 3.763 
1-3 | 0-015 | 0-04127 | 3-8| 0-603 | 0-5503| 7-6| 1-954| 1-216 | 23-0| 7-3a8| 3.940 
1-4 | 0-020 | 0-0541 | 3-9| 0-640 | 0-5673| 7-8| 2-024] 1-251 | 24-0! 7-741! 4-117 
1-5 | 0-026 | 0-0691 | 4-0} 0-678 | 0-5842| 8-0} 2-094! 1-287 | 25-01 8.0941 4.204 
1-6 | 0-033 | 09-0863 | 4-1] 0-715| 0-601 | 8-2! 2-165} 1-322 | 30-01 9-86 5-177 
1-7 | 0-042 | 0-1055 | 4-2] 0-752 | 0-618 | 8-4| 2-235] 1-357 | 40-01 13-40 6-946 
1-8 | 0-052 | 0-1265 | 4-3] 0-789 | 0-635 | 8-6{ 2-306] 1-393 | 50-0] 16-93 8-713 
1:9 | 0-064 | 0-1489 | 4-4] 0-826] 0-652 | 8-8| 2-376] 1-428 | 60-01 20-46 | 10-48 
2-0 | 0-078 | 0-1724 | 4-5| 0-863] 0-669 | 9-0| 2-446| 1-464 | 70-0] 24-00 | 12.25 
2-1 | 0-094 | 0-1967 | 4-6| 0-899} 0-686 | 9-2| 2-517; 1-499 | 80-01 77-54 | 14-02 
2-21 0-111 | 0-2214 | 4-7] 0-935 | 0-703 | 9-4] 2-587| 1-534 | 90-01 31-07 | 15-78 
2-3 | 0-131 | 0-2462 | 4-8] 0-971 | 0-720 | 9-6] 2-658| 1-570 | 100-0] 34-61 17-55 
2-4 | 0-152 | 0-2708 | 4-9] 1-007 | 0-738 | 9-8| 2.728) 1-605 |>100 [4737 3) «/ar— 1 
2-5 | 0-175 | 0-2949 | 5-0] 1-043 | 0-755 | 10-0| 2-799 16a Ye | ee 


TABLE IX.—Space factor, J 


qi 
i u Get 
For use in the formula Ry, = Rao 1+F+ T-ya (Chapter V). 
oa 
(i) Currents in adjacent wires in the same direction 
s 0 1 2 3 4 5 >>5 
J 0-042 0-033 — 0-056 — 0-152 — 0-176 — 0-185 — 0-250 


(ii) Currents in adjacent wires in opposite directions. 


Zz 0 1 2 3 4 5 >>5 
J 0-042 0-053 0-169 0-348 0-466 0-53 0-750 


TABLE X.---Factor «. 


APPENDIX A TABLES 
(Chapter V) 


depends upon the number of wires running parallel, as under. 


No. of wires 2 


wo. eo 1-0 


No. of wires 12 
“.. ~. 2-61 


4 6 8 10 
1-8 2:16 2637251 
16 24 32 oc 

2-74 = 2-91 3-0 nt 


3 


The above values are applicable to single-layer solenoids or pancake coils in which the winding space is 


small compared with the radius of the coil. 


For single-layer solenoids of many turns, well spaced, the following Table may be used. 


D = diameter of coil. 


£ 0 0-2 
“ 3-29 3-63 
I 

DB 2 4 
wn 6-58 7°74 


} = Jength of coil. 
0-4 0-6 0-8 1-0 
4-06 


4-50 4-93 §°29 
6 8 10 x 
8-38 8-73 8-9 9-87 


APPENDIX A TABLES 
TABLE XI—Number of turns per square inch of winding space 





1 


Double Single Enamel. 











1990 |! — 2,950 


| | 
Double Single 
g | cotton cotton | silk silk Covered. 
feeeee as covered. covered. | covered. covered. 

10 49 | 

11 59 

12 72 

13 89 100 107 111 114 

14 13 | 129 140 145 150 

15 135 156 171 178 185 

16 173 198 213 223 234 

17 216 252 274 287 304 

18 297 343 377 400 403 

19 | 400 472 528 567 587 

20 | 472. | 567 641 692 720 

os 567. | 692 793 865 910 

go) 692 865 1,110 1,110 1,173 

a 865 | 1.110 | 1,320 1,480 | 1,575 

24} 977 | 1 | 1,600 1,770 1,880 
} 

25 1,110 1,480 | 1,890 2,110 2,250 

260 | 1,280 1,740 | 2,270 2,560 2,770 

27 | 1,450 1,980 | 2,670 3,010 3,300 

28 1,630 | 2,310 | 3,160 3,650 4,100 

29 | 1,810 2,600 =| 3,600 4,580 4,770 

30 4,500 | 5,180 5,660 
i 





I. 
II. 
Ii. 


IV. 


vi. 
VII, 
VIII. 
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I. TRIGONOMETRICAL FORMULAE 
1, The complement of an angle is the angle which must be added to it to make a right angle. Thus the 


complement of 60° is 30°, and of é radians is 3 radians, The trigonometrical ratios of an angle and its complement 
are related as follows. 

sin (90 — A) = cosA cos (90 — A) = sin A 

tan (90 — A) = cotA cot (90 — A) = tan A 

cosec (90 — A) = sec A sec (90 — A) = cosec A. 


These formulae are valid for all values of A, whether greater or less than 90°. 


2. The supplement of an angle is the angle which must be added to it to make two right angles. Thus the 


supplement of 60° is 120°, and of ; radians is on radians. The trigonometrical ratios of an angle and its supple- 


‘went are related as follows. 


sin (180 — 4) = sin A cos (180 — A) = ~— cos A 
tan (180 — A) = — tan A cot (180 — 4) = — cot A 
cosec (180 — A) = cosec A sec (180 — A) = — sec A. 


3. The following are known as the Addition Formulae. 
sin (A + B) = sin A cos B + sin Boos A 
sin (A — B) = sin A cos B — sin B cos A 
cos (A + B) = cos A cos B — sin A sin B 
cos (A — B) = cos A cos B+ sin A sin B. 


4. By the addition and subtraction of various pairs of the above the following relations are obtained 
sin (A + B) + sin (A — B) =2sin A cos B 
sin (A + B) — sin (A — B) = 2c0s A sin B 
cos (A — B) + cos (A + B) = 2cos A cos B 
cos (A — B) — cos (A + B) = 2 sin A sin B. 


5. By putting (4 + B) = P, (A — B) =Q, 


vw 
+ 
reo 








sin P + sin Q ux 2 sin 





sin P — sin Q = 2 cos 








cos Q + cos P = 2 cos 








cos Q — cos P = 2 sin 


6. The following properties of the tangent are also important. 
sin (A + B) a tan A + tan B 
tos {A + B) 1 — tan A tan B 
tan A —tanB. 

1 + tan A tan B 


tan (A + B) = 


fan (A ~ B) = 
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7. Many other useful 
frequently used are :— 


sin 2A 
cos 2A 


= 


tan 2A 


tan A 


1— cos A 
1+ cos A 


sin 3A 
cos 3A 


tan 3A = 


relations may be deduced from the Addition Formulae: 


1 — tan®* — 


an 


2 sin A cos A 
cost? A — sin? A 
1— 2 sint A 
2cos*§A—1 


2 tan A 
1 — tan? A 
4 


2 
A 


2 tan 


2 
tan* A 


3 sin A — 4 sin* A 
4cos* A — 300s A 


3.tan A — tan®? A 
1 — 3 tan? A 
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HYPERBOLIC FUNCTIONS 


1. In dealing with transmission lines, both for radio and audio frequencies, considerable use is made of 
hyperbolic functions. The direct hyperbolic functions of a quantity x are its hyperbolic sine, hyperbolic cosine, 
hyperbolic tangent, etc., and these have corresponding inverse functions. The hyperbolic functions are so called 
because they are connected with the geometry of the rectangular hyperbola in a manner resembling the relation 
between the circular functions, sine, cosine, etc., and the angle subtended by a circular arc, but this geometrical 
relation is of no interest from the engineering point of view. They are most easily understood if treated merely 
as combinations of exponential functions, 

2. The direct hyperbolic functions are written sinh %, cosh x, etc., and are defined as follows :— 

% _ o# 
sSinkhzx = —— 


—x 
coshx = et + 7 * 
2 
s*—s~* _ sinhz 


tanh & = ———— i 
+ en * cosh * 


cosh * 1 
sinh lanh# 
1 
Sinh x 
1 
cosh x 


{“ Sink” is pronounced as “ shin,” “tanh” as “ than,” and “' sech’ as “ shec ”). 


coth * = 








cosech x = 


seth # = 


3. The circular functions sin y, cos p, may be expressed in the forms of infinite series, thus 


3 
sing =o — e + e. sees 
2 
cosp = 1 — 5 + £ ha Wi cores 
Similarly, the hyperbolic functions may be represented by infinite series, for example, 
inh* = % + x + ra 
$3 Bi goer 
z* | x 
on x= 1+ 3 + Tiecccce 


4. The values of cosh x, sinh x, and tanh x, from * = 0 to x = 2-5, are shown graphically in fig. 1. It is 
obvious from the formulae already given that sinh 0 = 0, and cosh QO = 1. When + exceeds about 3, e~* 
becomes small compared with s*. Both sinh x and cosh x then approach more closely to the value . as # 


increases, The functions e*, e—*, are given in many books of Tables, and may also be evaluated with sufficient 
accuracy for most purposes by means of a Log-log slide rule. The following relations between circular and 
hyperbolic functions are of primary importance. 


5. In Chapter V it is shown that 
s* = csp +jsing 


s * = coop —jsing 
Hence 
ip —J 
cos p ast tee = cosh jp 


ie _ a ip 


sing “oS ax Sith jp 


J 
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6. If instead of p we write jp, 








. JG) 4 HGP) ty 
IE SOT gee eg 
ie. ; q 
cos jp = coshy 
Also , 
‘hate 2iG) _ .- Hie) i” ota ay 
2 2 
But 
e? — gt ee — es” 
3 IF 
Hence 
sin jp = j sinh p 
Again, 
oe sin jp _ sinh , 
ans cos jp J tosh tanh 
. cos Jp i cosh p ky 
eee sinjo j sink J coth y. 


7. Collecting and extending the above results, 
sinhjp = jf sing 


sin jp 

coshjp == cos@ cos jp 
tanhjg = j tang tan jp 
coth jp = —j cot cot jp 
sechjp = sec sec jp 
cosech jp = ~—7 cosec cosec jp 


8. The Addition Formulae for hyperbolic functions are as below :— 


sink (A + B) = sinh A cosh B + cosh A sinh B 
sinh (A — B) = sinh A cosh B — cosh A sinh B 
cosh (A + B) = cosh A cosh B + sinh A sinh B 
cosh {A — B) = cosh A cosh B — sinh A sinh B. 


= Jf sinhy 

= cosh » 

= jtankp 

= —j coth 
= sech p 

= —j cosech gp. 


9. By addition and subtraction of various pairs of the above, the 1ollowing relations are obtained 


sink (A + B) + Sinh (A — B) = 2 sink A cosh B 
sinh (A + B) — sinh (A — B) = 2 cosh A sinh B 
cosh (A + B) + cosh (A — B) = 2 cosh A cosh B 
cosh (A + B) — cosh (A — B) = 2 sinh A sinh B 


10. By putting (4 + B) = P, (A — B) = Q, 














cosh P + coskhQ = 2 cosh7 +2 cosh >= 2 
cosh P — coshQ = 2 sinh a ee 
sinh P+. sinhQ = 2 sinh £2 cosp 22 
sinh P — sinhQ = 2 cosh> +2 sinh PS. 


@ XIGN3ddV 
Old 


SNOILINAS DNO@YIdAH 





N 
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> 
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tl. Other useful relations are :— 
sink A cosh B + cosh A sink B 
tanh (A + B) = co A cosh Bt sink A sink B 
_ tanh A + tanh B 
~ | + tanh A tanh B 


tanh A — tank B 
1 — tank A tanh E 


cosh* A — sinh? A = 1 

sinh 2A = 2 sinh A cosh A 

cosk 2A = cosh* A + sinh® A 

= 1 — 2 sinh* A 

= 2 cosh* A — 1 

2 tanh A = 2 coth A i 2. . 
1 + tanh* A 1+coth® A = coth A + tanh A 


tah (A — B) = 


tanh 2A = 


12. Expressions such as sinh (A + 7B), which are met with in the theory Of telephonic transmission, are 
dealt with in the following manner :— 


sinh (A +B) = sinh A coshjB + cosh A sinhjB 
coshjB = cos B 
sinkjB = j sin B 


therefore 

sinh (A + 5B) = sinh A cos B + j cosh A sin B 
Similarly 

cosh (A +B) = cosh A cos B + j sinh A sin B 

sinh (A — jB) = sinh A cos B — j coh A sin B 

cosh (1 —jB) = cosh A cos B — j sinh A sin B 
= inh (A + 7B) 

By) a si” j 
tanh (A + 7B) cosh (A + 7B) 


+p _ Cosh (A + 7B) 
coth (A + jB) = sink (A + 7B) 
Thus, the hyperbolic functions of complex numbers are also complex. 


Example.—Evaluate sinh (A + jB) when A = 0-7 and B = 1 radian = 57 degrees approx. 
From tables of circular and hyperbolic functions 


sin B = 0-8387 cos B = 05446 

sinh A = 0-7586 cosh A = 0-6044 

sinh (4 + 7B) = 0-7586 x 0-5446 + 70-6044 x 0-8387 
= 0-4131 + 70-508. 
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T11.—HARMONIC ANALYSIS 


1, When the graphical representation of one or more cycles of a complex periodic wave is given, the analysis 
of the waveform into its constituent harmonics, up to and including the sixth, is easily performed by a procedure 
known as the twelve-ordinate method. The mathematical theory will not be given ; it is sufficient to say that 
the process has been reduced to simple arithmetic by means of the schedules given below. Asa concrete example, 
the waveform of fig. 2 will be analysed. 

























| | | 
Parsee 
Fe re 
aha es : 
EOCECoCCCe Nes ats 


“1 
Eee RRS ORES Ae Seas 
BE eee eee ee 


Fic. 2, ApPpenD1xX B.—Analysis of complex wave-form, 


2. In the diagram, one complete cycle of 360° has been divided into 12 equal parts, and the corresponding 
ordinates erected. Their values are then tabulated as below :— 





Yo vn Ve Vs Me ys Ve a] Vs yo I yu 
—2-0 2-0 4-8 8-0 10-0 9-0 5-5 | —1-2 | —3-4} —3-9] -—4 | —3-6 
cee eo a ak ee 
The computation is performed as follows. First, enter the values of the fbi iti upon the following schedule (a), 
finding the sums (2) and differences ( Aye as indicated ; 5, = yy + V1, 4, = ¥1 — ¥x, and so on, 
Schedule (a) 
Yo VW Va Va NM ys ¥e 
yun Vie V8 ys ys 


{Z).. “a SQ Sy Ss Ss Sa Ss Se 
(A)... ie d, a, ds a& ds 
3. Substituting actual values of yg, yy... - .- y« from the table, Schedule (a) becomes 
—2 2-0 4:8 8-0 10-0 9-0 5°5 
—-3-6 —4:0 -—3-9 —3-4 ~—1-2 
(2)... -- 2 —1-6 0-8 4-1 6-6 7-8 5-5 
(A)... “- 5:6 8-8 11-9 13-4 10-2 


ie. 
So = ~2-0, sy = —1-6, sy = 0-8, sy = 4-1, 5, = 6-6, 5, = 7-8, 5g = 5-5. 
d, = 5-6, d, = 8-8, d, = 11°9, d, = 13-4, dy = 10-2. 
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4. Next, find the sums and differences in the schedules (b) and (c) .— 


Schedule (b) 


So S$; S2 S3 

S¢ 55 Ss 
(2)... axe 96 S; Ss 5, 
UAVS me. Sige Dy. DE CD; 


Schedule (c) 
a4, @ dy; 


q & 
VN ce | te WS Sua 385 
(A) ..  .. Ds Dy 


5. Inserting numerical values from schedule (a), schedule (b) becomes 
—~2 —1-6 0:8 4-1 
5-5 7-8 6-6 
(2)... 5 3°5 6-2 7-4 4-1 
(A)... -. ~7-5 —9-4 —5-8 
and schedule (c), 
5°6 8-8 11:9 





10-2 13-4 
(2)... we 15-8) BBA 
1A de. Gi ee as 


he. So = 3:5, Sy = 6-2, Sy = 7-4, Sy = 4-1, Sy = 15-8 
S, = 22-2, S,= 11-9 
Dy = —7°5, Dy = — 9-4, Dy = — 5-8, Dy = — 4-6, Dy = — 4-6 


6. Finally complete the schedules (d) and (e) below 


Schedule (d) Schedule (e) 
So S; Sa Dy 
S; Ss Se D, 
(2)... Sy Ss (A) .. Ds Ds 


7. Inserting numerical values from previous results 


Schedule (d) becomes Schedule {e) becomes 
3-5 6-2 15-8 ~—7°5 
7-4 4-1 11-9 —5-8 
(Z)  .. 10-9 10-3 (A) .. 3-9 —1-7 


ie. Sp = 10-9, S, = 10-3, D, = 3-9, Dg = — 1-7. 


The coefficients S,. . Sq, Do ....D, are the quantities actually required for the analysis. 


8. The equation of the wave-form is 
y =Ayg+ A, cos@t+ A, 
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cos 2 wt + A,gcos 3 wt + Ay cos 4 wt + A, cos 5 wt + Ag cos 6 wt + 


B, sin wi + B, sin 2 wt + Bz sin 3 ot + B, sin 4 wt 4+ Bs sin 5 wt 





where A, = = St Se. 
x 
Dy + VD. + BD 
A= =o 
A, = SO HS: — Sd — Ss 
2 6 ae 
D, 
A, Be 
A So= HS: t Sal tS: 
4 
3 
Div ae 
A= ——-—— 
S,—-S, 
Be iE 


9. The term A, 1s a constant displacement, e.g. the 
amplitude H, of the fundamental is »/A,* + B,? and of 
taneous value of the #t® harmonic is 


= 4/An? + Bat 


Qa = tan—* — ae 


where 


10. Returning to the analysis of fig. 2, 
A 10-9 + 10-3 
eT 4a 


A, = é 


B, 


hy = 7-2 sin (ox — tan-1 


Rez 3-5 + 3(6-2 — 7-4) — 


B, = 


6 
—1-7 
6 — 0-28 


3-9 
“ge = 0-65 


As 


Bs 


Ay 


B, S 


A,= 3 


B,= S 
10-8 — 10-3 
17 == 0-05 





Ag= 





— 7-5 + (0-866 x — 9-4) — 2-9 
_ (Xx 15-8) + (0-866 x 22- . 
= 6 

3-1 
33) 


+866 (—4-6— 4-6) 


3-5 — $(6-2 + 7-4) +4: 
6 


— 7-5 + (0-866 x 0-94) — 2-9 _ 


7-9 — (0-866 x 22-2) + 11-9 


> 


a. 
5,4 VGs,45, 


; B,= S 
3 
V8.D, + Dy 
rg 
D 
; (O@Bs G 
T 
YS, - DY 
; ke = - 
ig, 
s,-VS5,45, 
>; By= 6 


mean anode current in the case of a valve circuit. The 
the ntb harmonic (x & 6) is4/An* + Bn*. The instan- 
sin (n wt + na) 


‘Ba 


— 18+ 
6 


= 6-5. 


os Gs 





22-2) + 11-9 


4-1 


4:1 0-8 
ae 0-133 


866 (— 4:6 + 4-6) _ 4 


— 2-26 
6 — 3 — = - 0-38 
0-4 

ag Ue! 
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11. The following checks should be applied to ensure arithmetical accuracy. For the A terms :— 
Ag tA, + Agt Ast Apt Ast Ac = %- 
1-77 — 3-1 — 0-2 — 0-28 + 0-133 — 0-38 + 0-05 = y, 
OF He = 2-007. 
This is well within the accuracy with which the value of y, can be determined from the greph. 


The accuracy of the B terms is checked by 


, (By + By) +73 (Bot BO) +2 Bey — yy 
ie. 
(6-5 + 0-067) + 4/3 (— 1-33) + (2 x 0-65) = ¥. — yn 
Ory, — In = 2 — (— 3-567) 
== §-367 
which is again satisfactory. From the table, y, — y,4, = 5-6. 


12. The amplitudes of the various harmonics are 
A, = V/A, + BY = 7-2 
H, = JA," + By = 1-35 
H,=V4, +8, = 0-707 
Hy = AP + BF = 0-133 
H, = VAP 4B, = 0-38 
Hy = V/A + Bt = 0-05 


The percentage of second harmonic is fit X 100 == 18-7, 
1 


of third harmonic, oe x 100 = 9-8, 
1 


and so on. 
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A 
A.C, Circuits . 
Acceptor Circuits 


A.C. Values Instant Peak R RMS. 


Activation . 
Aerials. Adcock System 
Arrays ace 
Arrays Receiving . . 
Counterpoise 
Directive .. 
Doublet and Dipole 
Frame oe 
High Frequency .. 
Inverted ve 
Loop 
Practical 
Receiving .. 
Reflector 
Theory 
Alternators 
Amplification 
Audio Hreaneney 
Factor ‘ ‘ 
HF. and VHF. .. 
Modulated Waves 
Power a 
Principles .. ‘ 
Radio Frequency .. 
Regenerative 
Amplifiers. A.F. Power 
Classification ae 
Class A. ‘ ae 
Class B. .. i 
Class C. 
Multi Stage 
Paraphase .. 
Receiving .. 
RF Power .. 
Amplitude 
Ampere ‘: 
Swimming Rule 
Anode. Dissipation 
Load 
Tap 
Appleton Layer 
Armature Reaction .. 
Windings .. 
Atoms 7 
Attenuation .. 
Atmosphere .. 
Atmosphcrics 
Autodyne 
A.V.C. . 
B 
Bandwidth Fractional 
Beacons Radio 
Beat Effect 
Bearings 
Bellini Tosi 
Blind Approach 
Booster 
BO.T.U. ; 
Brewster Angle 


7 52 


16 3 


.. W103 
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15 33 Condenser 
15 1 Charge and Discharge 
4 3 Energy Stored 
Condensers 
11 16 Conductors .. ‘ 
8 21 Conductance. Conductivity 
il 77 Coulomb ee : 
11116 Coupling. Coupled Circuits 
11 33 Choke Capacity . 
1 1 Resistance Capacity 
11 45 Resonant Circuits. . 
10 28 Transformer 
12 67 Parallel Feed a 
li 2 Tuned Anode Capacity 
12 73 Tuned Transformer 
11-106 Counterpoise 
11119 Conversion Angle 
11 72 Crystal Control 
12 76 Currents : . 
9 13 Direction of F low 
11 139 Feed. Aerial 
4 2 Cycle .. . 
1 21 D 
2 6 Damping . 
S 8 Anode Load 
11 59 Grid Current 
9 27 Dead Space 
14 52 | Dead Beat 
4 28 Decibel é 
4 20 Demoivres Theorem... 
1 4 Detection AM 
14 44 FM 
14 49 Dia-Magnetic 
10 59 Diffraction 
10 32 Dielectric Constant — 
12 66 Strength 
Direction Finding 
11 3 Aircraft 
16 84 Ground Station 
10 13 Directional Radiation 
16 9 Dissipation Line 
16 53 Displacement Effect 
16 98 Dispersion .. 
4 55 Distortion. Amplitude 
1 39 Amplifiers .. ‘ 
14 22 Frequency 
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Double Super Heterodyne .. -» Tl 102 
Dry Cells a *- a if 1 25 
Dyne : is ee. ee Vill 18 
Dynamometer 4 is . 8 6 
Dynamic Characteristics. . 8 25 
E 
Eddy Currents 4 12 
Electrical Units 1 2l 
Electrification 1 il 
Electrons 2 1 6 
Electronic Emission 8 I 
Electro Dynamic Laws 7 23 
Electro-magnetism .. 2 26 
Electro-magnetic Wave 7 26 
Electrostatics 1 47 
Elements 1 5 
EMF. .. ate 1 17 
Chemical Action .. 1 23 
Alternating 4 ! 
Induced 2 24 
Magnitude 4 25 
E.M.U.'s 2 10 
E.S.U.’s ‘st 1 49 
Energy Density acy 2 36 
Kinetic, Potential 1 52 
Erg. .. viii 18 
Errors D/F 16 10 16 23 16 72 16 83 
Ether . Ss vs ic «67 20 
Evacuation Process . i - 8 il 
Exponential Form .. i a) 63 
F 
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